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PREFACE 


The second series of /Studies in Ancient History ia now 
pubUshed at so long an interval, not only from the publica¬ 
tion of the former series but: also from the author s death, 
that a word of explanation is called for. The delay is 
owing to a succession of most lamentable misfortunes. 
Mr, M'Lenuan had originally contemplated the produc 
lieu of a great work oil early ,'Ociety, which should have 
collected and presented in u i writer form aLl his pre¬ 
viously published investigation^ together with the 
resulij? of his later and'fthieli sluJuld in particular 

have thrown some light on the origin of exogamy. 
Despairing, in Ids state of health, of ever executing this 
project, he decided to publish tin intermediate volume 
to supply its place, but even this intention was frus¬ 
trated by his death. His brother, Mr, U M'Lemum. 
then took up the task, for which he was eminently 
htted. He completed from Mr. J. F. M Timmins 
posthumous papers, and published in 1 885 , The Pm. n 
arched Theory, a preliminary and polemical inquiry 
meant to dear the way, while at the same time cm- 
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Wiying positive results. He also brought out a new 
edition of the first eeries of Studies hi Ancient Hi$tory t 
with some notes added by himself (lB86). But, while 
still employed in working on the moat important part 
of his task, he was also carried off, and the work passed 
into the hands of Professor Robertson Smith, Unfor¬ 
tunately he was already attacked by that long illness 
to which he finally succumbed, and nothing lias been 
found among his papers which has any bearing ujon 
the work. 

Under these dreu instances, we determined to 
do whit seemed to na possible in the way of amug- 
mg the mass of nniterkl winch Mr. McLennan bad 
left for the book This ecnaisted of a great quantity 
of notes, several ciinpters partially »r entirely finished, 
and a list of chapter headings, which show clearly 
the principal tines on which the work would have been 
developed. One of these papers, that on Agnation, 
was Used by Mr. D. M'Leiman for the Patriarchal 
Theory. Besides tins, there was the *' Essay on the Wor¬ 
ship Animals and Plants " (Totemism), published in 
the Fortnightly Review in the years I80y ami 1870 * 
this would certainly have lx-nn embodied in the work 
by the author,— indeed parts of it have been used, a* it 
is, in the ninth chapter of ibis volume. The rest, with 
some trifling changes, is here reprinted in an Appendix. 

Of the chapters which were written for the new book. 
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none lias hitherto appeared except that on the Origin of 
Exogamy, with additions by D, McLennan (JSnglish I/iV 
torical Remew t January 1888). They are here arranged 
in the order indicated bv the list of chapter headings 
iiltoiuly referred to, deficiencies Ireiug supplied by short 
connecting passages, which give a skeleton of what 
should have- been there. Uni the eighth anti ninth, do 
nor correspond to any heading in the list, and we have 
thought it best to place them after the rest to aland 
independently. Oar own additions are in smaller type 
und in brackets. The whole was to have been arranged 
in tiiroe books, the second of which would Lave 
included the evidence for the different rates of man all 
over the globe. It would have come between our third 
and fourth chapters, according to the list left by the 
author, but it has swelled to such n size that wo pre¬ 
ferred to depart in this instance from his arrangement, 
and to place it separately as Part IL of this volume. 
The vast collection of matter which had been made for 
[his action of the work was left in a condition of most 
unequal development. Pome parte were completely 
finish oil, others were mere heaps «f notes either marked 
in looks or copied out, others worked up into shape in 
various degrees. The most important chapters, which 
could be printed ns they stood, appear here in large type. 
America should have come first, but the notes for 
America were so fragmentary for the most part that 
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wo prefer to give the precedence to Australia and the 
Pacific Islands, os being m the moat satisfactory con- 
dition. This is largely due to Mr. D. M'Lcunau's 
haring worked at them after hia brother's death. He 
rewrote ;i great part of, and added to, the chapters on 
Mji, Samoa, and Australia, He also did the same for 
that on Aahonhee, and wrote the essay on the Kumilaroi 
and Kuraai which is printed in the Appendix Mr. 
Eiilph Cat or of Lincoln's Inn has arranged the rest of 
the African evidence, which was left in a nearly com¬ 
plete lornj, and has give® us valuable assistance in 
other respects. The American evidence, as hinted 
above, was so fragmentary that little could be done 
with it, and it seemed better to leave the reader to 
draw his own conclusions from it than to attempt to 
give Mr. M*Lennan'e. A* for the rest of the world, 
there were notes in abundance, and in particular upon 
Amidst, but nothing in any approach to literary form. 

It proved quire impossible in this division of the 
work to carry out consistently any distinction between 
the author's test and the alterations which it was nee**. 
=nry or advisable to make ; and so the brackets had to 
Ik generally discarded. What additions have been 
made were token from the author’s own notes, with 
only one or two exceptions, the principal of these 
being the references to Thenl In Chapters XXVIU. and 
XXIX. The nature of the present work sufficiently 
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explain-* by itself the aWiicc gf tiny reference to recent 
■writers on the subjects concerned, in particular Messrs. 
Frazer, Utoumeau, and Wtstermarek. 

It remains for ns to thank Mr. W. H J>. Rouse 
for correcting that part of the work where a knowledge 
of Sanscrit was r& juried, and for adding references ; two 
notes of his are signed R Professor Strong was 
kin-1 enough to assist us iu the Arabic. We have 
also to thank the proprietors of the Fortnightly and 
English Historical Reviews for permiaaion to reprint 
from them the [vapera above mentioned. 

Eleonora A McLennan. 
Afhwk Platt. 

W itli the deepest regret I have to add that while 
the following pages were in the press Mrs. M * Lcnnan 
passed away. During her husband's life she was his 
untiring assistant and nmantiansh?, and from his death 
every moment of her time was given up to the prepara¬ 
tion of this hook. Despite continual ill-health* she 
per&Uted in working at it, and after Professor Robert¬ 
son Smith’s death determined to complete it herself. 
It is due entirely to her unceasing devotion ami resolu¬ 
tion that it now sees the light 
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CHAPTER I 


CASES RAI5IHQ THE QUESTIONS FOB LN^ ESTIMATION 

[FOft tbe iim chapter uf the proposed toL. ^ r - M'Ltmnau 
has left iiyUiiup but a few hint* He bus jotted down hums 
of certain umiriuge and succession l&ws in driUsed countries, 

-France, n»em Walds-j mi id tth® unmvilbvd 

countries, “ Australis (Grey, %re>, America (t* Giant, Africa 

fBowdich}.” , . t 

It ii id be presumed that Le wouM have begun by 
ing tiie idea that tho bw uf my cointitj is ftp 1 P rem, “ 
U j;my relics of au order of thirig* long passed ft way, relics uuin.- 
r-iK.uhte i n themselves mid embedded in a stratum of later 
formation. Ae in Prim dm .J i£arria/f* he hud start'd from a 
ciisttui wLic.1i lias degenerated into a mere symbol, tlw^ of 
capture in wedding ceremonies, so in liis later work he appear 
to Lave intendt l lu lwj(iE by girinit seme nnscs of curious 
aurvivab from the past in civilised eouuntinitfea, and to show 
Low intelligible thuy became in the light of Lbu knowledge 
derived Crum the study of primitive society. 

For the first cbr.pt.-r, than, be bad noted under the above 
heading soma cases among uncivilised race of the bw LlrnL 
m I imm may marry a woman of bis own dim. tho 1»W t? wlddt 
he lie* given Lbu name of exogamy, existing along with this 
i» w thut -ihiiilmi. inking their mother's name or totem. nre of 
■t clan and succeed aa her heirs. Tbe cases are dn>san from 
55 ttalio, A morion, nod Africa, doubtless to show the 'ride 
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prev abate of these customs- He find also made noma of 
ggrcial casts of sunceesiou laws in the customaries or code* of 
races in more highly advanced stages of civilisation, by which 
tie children are their mother's Imirs long after wale kinship 
las been recognised in fill other respects. Tinas® law would 
he oUiolutcly unintelligible if wo luui not the explanation or 
them as a persistence uf the auebnl succession law after the 
marriage law which must have once accompanied it had til leu 
iutCi disuse and been forgotten. 

The persistence with which and fragments ..f the laws of 
inheritance of our savage ancestors hold their place among 
nations of the highest dxilisijLton is truly remark able. Thus 
Chateaubriand, in his Amlysc raison tu dc rkisfoirr- de Fmiut, 
tells us that "dans cetfaraea provinces !e ventre annohlissait, 
i;‘est a dire one In noblesse emit LmnsnuBO par b mo re," And 
ttsviiiiier say® in his Mmoin atr to. Chnatiiityne : " Cette 
noblesse, fiiws In mere trensferait ■'< *•*? descendants dims cuttt 
province, ne comment d’etre auaqntV qu'eu 156 G; le pre- 
curenr de b cout petendit quo oette continue avnit d-ti; totem; 
par necessity et pour ranrplii lo pay® d# noblesse; qua, b 
cause etont ces&ie, Feffet dtmit aussi cesser" 1 

Again, in Autism. Wales M them are three women against 
whose i&sih- there arc tv be uo pbas respecting the inheritance 
US' their mother,'’ the third case bein'* that of “n woman 
whose sou shall avenge ft man **f hi' mother's kindred, and 
lose Ins patrimony on account of that crime. 1 ’ J 

Tliirdly, among the Basques, Le Play tells us at length 
that all ancient custom mentioned l>v Strabo (fit 1G‘>) lasted 
dowu to tlie era of the Cod® Napoleon, nod eveu beyond that 
wea practised by evasion. “The husbands,” says Strabo, 
» bring ;i dowry to their wives, and the daughters undertake 

l These qufliir-1 nl**i in 1 iic Article on the Levi rate find 

PtltAndry fjFVrfnl^ifi^ JIrru~, Msy I ^T7, Jf Toe;, they i!ltt.*tratc 

i{, g eitrcjur tenacity of lir-rr tif tahainuKft. It may be ajlicJ that in lb** 
auLtuir* oyrtnjtrn we may infer In *ueh a cam the former tiutwi 1 of u 
iaw of sac^nmy r *» imfnt. 

* ,tuvn( Lma tif IFai**, vnt i. p. 776, 
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lint! hirpjnf»cjt of giving their brothers in marriage." The 
eldest (Lmsliter inherits fujui liar mother, arid the husband of 
die eldest daughter takes her inrnc. 

Custom* and laws of this kind have fur centuries perplexed 
all who have met with them. It mny bo judged by the 
instances quoted above from Saugier of wiuit value an* the 
attempts to account for these anomalies, when they are looked 
ut by themselves and considered ns deliberate expedient* of 
civilised races to secme some rational end. But recent 
i vn w.n']i into th« condition of life and law among uncivilised 
tuitions throws abundant light on LheLr teal origin. 

To Liifitna tirwt among thy uofstenis, however ridiculous 
many uf his conclusions now appear, ii fine the Cteriii of 
having compared civilised law with that of men yet livin'; Ji 
in tile savage state. A mini of grefrt acuteness, well acquainted 
witE rjftsaijal antiquity, he was struck with the resemblance 
trf the customs *>f the North American Indians, among whom 
In ltd Mine; I LS e missionary, to those of the auricula. He 
found. IT* liii surprise, the same atMt -d things there ua 
Herodotus and other clnsaital authors declare to have pre¬ 
vailed in Lycia. ' Quelle quo soil Forigine des Iroquois et 
des Hurona, Its out conserve cette forme de gum tenement 
car untie cette gimjcocratie, qui eat ahrojnmenf la nivme quo 
calit- des Lyoiena, el oii le aoin d«s affaires u'est eutre les 
mn iiis des homines. qtic camme per wjt dtr procuration, tons 
les villages se gotivufiteili do Li mi'uio msiiuire [tor cnx- 
mumes. ct cotrout? * ! Us itoieut intlvpc minus lea tins des 
mitres." 1 

IVc have similar repot is from all quarters of the 
world. Though the form of the busily, says Bowdieh, 
would ponuit of kinship being tracts.! through fathers, yet to 
pmui of fact, in Aahantee. ii is traced through women only 1 
Urey t el W the same of Australia - CMLdten of either sex 
always take the family nHim; >.'i their mother. 

* llMnde Swf«pi 'i Wft *■ P 463- Fu»> t72't 

1 Mitt*im <>i pji. SU'I, -Si- 1 . London, 181 #. 

1 IiWfii in Svrth- .niif I Futtm Auilovij, t« 1 LL p. £213. 
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The condition of die family, Uioitfttaj, in which female 
kinship prevails is no isolated pht-nonitiioa; if die French 
noblesse retail ltd it so lute, it whs as a relic of a very 
early state of thing?; the gynaecocincy, os Strabo calls it. of 
dtfl Basques was a natural mult of it, and the Welah law 
become intelligible at once. For if the sou chose to avenge a 
man of his mother’s kindred—tliat Is, to take up the blond-feud 
on die mo titer's sidt — he thereby elected to remain of her kin, 
and acctnjmgty had no right To sucked to his father's in¬ 
heritance, The statement of the law, that he lost his pftf ri- 
mony “on account of that crime/ is of course another example 
of a false reason given for an exuding fact when the true 
reason had gone out of eight. The law dates from, a time 
whim male kinship was Loginning to he understood, ami a sou 
might choose which side of the family he would belong to, n 
period inttruuidiiiie lietween a system ot female kinship only 
and the modern system \A male kinship, 

lint it has been tacitly assumed in all these slutemenis 
that the child is not only of the mother's kin. bin also is nut 
of the father 1 ?. This involves another custom equally widely 
spread—tlutt is to say. Unit the lather and mother cannot 
belong tv the same kindred, H A man commi many a woman 
of his own family nomv" says Gray ifoe. ^ ) 

Thirdly, we .uk haw kindred is denoted, what U meant by 
the fiimOy mime' And this raises the question of tetaminn. 
which is everywhere found ns the niciiic of marking the stock 
or blood—the kin as Jhst understood. ‘’Each faun/ 
fanes Grey, - adopts some animal or vegetable as their rrest 
or sign or Itibum. ... A certain mysterious connection exUi> 
between a family and its lobony" Again : k A must remarkable 
law is that which oblige.* families commoted by blood upon 
the female fide to join for the purpose of defence and avongiDc 
criiuea. and ss the father marries sc writ wives, mid very 
often all of different families, his diildrcn are repeatedly all 
divided amongst tWinsdvfcj /' 1 

Thus the problems which particularly interested the author 

1 7Vi i. .v iil Watir'. raJ A wirafui, T a:, it pn, iSs r 230. 
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in preparing tils new work waie these two. ,L How came LTierv 
to be ft law declaring it to be incest for a man to many a 
woman of the jarae stock tn blood aa himself, however fiir 
removed from him she might bo by degree nf oonaa-riguiiii^, or 
how came marriage to 1w> interdicted between pereom of the 
aatne totem f n 1 And secondly, How did it come about that 
there tun tracts of a system of kiiiftbip on only the femahs side, 
or of the succession law proper to such ft system, iil tho o>des 
of more civilised nations >] 
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CHAPTER II 


OS THE SfETHOU OF ISQCTFtY IS tLYftLF HISTORY 

l ILE common notion is that history begins with tunuXi- 
mentsi and literary records—that is, when civilisation is 
already far’ sulvunced. On this view some of the easiest 
stages of human development must, a> belonging to the 
beginnings of civilisation, have been passed through in 
prehistoric times. Properly speaking, however, no rime 
should be called prehistoric, if, by any mentis, we can 
ascertain the general character of the events that took 
place in it> 

In the earliest times of which we have record, 
several nations appear in different parte of the world, 
fairly compacted socially and politically, with arts and 
sciences well elaborated, and religions faiths and philo¬ 
sophies in luxuriance. Each of these nations must, 
have had a long anterior Motor)' which is unrecorded.; 
1'or. to confine our attention to a single matter, it must 
have taken the men of every nation an exceeding iy 
long time to ttequirr the arts of writing, architecture, 
and monumental sculpture, which nude records pos¬ 
sible ; and wc cannot assume in a scientific inquiry, nor 
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is it by any one seriously suggested, that these arts 
were divinely communicated to men, Before the date 
of the fast records, accordingly, the experiences of the 
earlier generations won hi have been forgotten, anil 
those records would l>e almost entirely occupied with 
contemporaneous or very recent events* Any anri- 
ijuities they might contain would !*c only a null as had 
become the subject of a steady tradition through being 
set in some literary form or otherwise, and even these 
could uot possibly be of very old date* The whole of 
the earlier life of these nations is thus left by their 
records nearly a complete blank, so that it would be 
useless to try to compile the early history of mankind 
from records. 

In these circumstances the question, arises whether 
it is possible for us now to ascertain, in general outline 
at least, what the early history of mankind must have 
been* Ana logons eases suggest that the obstacle due 
to the want of records, however formidable, is not in* 
surmountable. The direct testimony of witnesses and 
documents is not always the most trustworthy, :is wo 
learn in courts of law; and in many obscure affairs we 
arc accustomed to see the truth established to the satis¬ 
faction of all reasonable minds, independently of suck 
testimony, by attention to the import of facts and fit* 
e 11 instances; in abort, by what h called circumstantial 
evidence. It b not chemistry, whose subjects can be 
pounded in a mortal’, or reduced in the crUeihlc, that is 
the most perfect of the sciences, but astronomy, that 
owes its completeness to the use of the telescope and 
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spectroscope, and to the application -if sound methods 
of reasoning to facts ascertained by their means from 
great distances. l-'nrecorded time equally with tju- 
visited space may bo open to exploration. 

Though it would have Leon impossible for the men 
of antiquity to have explored the history of the past, 
that is no conclusive proof of our mobility to do so. 
We inherit the records of the ancients, and know much 
of id! of them, whereas they knew little or nothing of 
one another. Moreover, the facts which they have 
handed down we see in the light of modern events and 
of a knowledge of the whole world and of all races of 
men, and from this vantage ground wc can contemplate 
those facts in bearings utterly unknown to contem¬ 
porary generations, it is mainly in this way that we 
who come after the ancients may see better than they 
could what took place before them, because we see -,|j 
th^y law and more. 

If for this reason, then, an inquiry into the early 
history of irnm may be hopefully engaged in, the 
question arises. By what method is it to be conducted ? 
Does that wider information of ours afford us any due 
by which w e may penetrate the unrecorded past ? Now- 
one thing we see is, that die forms of life among the 
most ancient historical nations, as shown in "tlieir 
earliest records, arc not so » primitive Ti as many such 
forms which have been quite recently exhibited, or may 
1 * oven yet observed Within the last font hundred 
years numerous sections of mankind have become 
known to us, not one of which bid when discovered a 
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fragment of written history; * in other words, they were 
all less advanced than th^ ancient nations? were in the 
earliest historical times. The study of these barbarous 
peoples has disclosed a great diversity of phases of 
civilisation. Some uf them, like the ilincopiea of the 
Andmvum Islaruls, ted almost brutish lives; white 
others, like the Mexicans and Peruvians, were com¬ 
paratively cultured, were already maturing the arts 
which give permanency to records, and were, iu short, 
bo far as those arts were concerned, but Ettle behind the 
most distinguished of the ancients. Now it readily 
suggests itself, as a comparison of the varieties of life 
thus brought to view, that the more advanced of those 
recently discovered peoples hud formerly been in the 
same condition with the others; and on a comparison 
of certain of them with the ancient nations, that the 
latter had come through phases of development similar 
to those presented by the former. In short, it is sug¬ 
gested to us, that the history of human society* is that 
of a development following very closely one general 
law, and that the variety of forms of life—of domestic 
and civil institution.—is ascribaLle mainly to the un¬ 
equal develop merit of the different sections of mankind. 
If this suggestion, is not misleading; if there has been a 
development of all human powers and lntbits according 
to a general Inw; and if the pbasea of the progress— 
arising from inequality of development—which Live 
l«jen observed and recorded arc auiheiently numerous; 

1 r.£, tfao FQljTUHtanaj md IniiDxiesLimf: 

Aiuffoliimo, KmhmftD, Negrito, md MmsopiEs. 
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if they arc interconnected; still more If they ihade bto 
one another by gentle gradations, then manifestly it 
may he possible by an mdtfctwm of the facts and by 
careful reasoning to .1raw a clear outline of the whole 
comae of buimm progress, as well of that jmrt of it 
which is more remote as of that which is more recent. 
The preface to general history may he cwnpjJed from 
the materials presented by barbarism. 

I hat we are entitled to use these materials for that 
purpose will be made more plain, if it b shown (1) how- 
inequality of development is capable of producing the 
existing diversity of iOtinl forms; and (2) what kind 
■>f positive evidence remains to m by which we may 
still be able so to connect form with form as to mfer 
the historical order in which they arose. But before 
proceeding further it muy be well, with the view' of 
guarding gainer misapprehension, to explain in a word 
that the expressions human progress and human de¬ 
velopment are here used in an entirely neutral sense, 
to denote the fact that mankind have undergone a 
succession of changes, without meaning to convey any 
judgment as to the quality of the successive change* 
themselves. No doubt it follows fr,, ]n the nature of 
the forces at work that, on the whole, improvement 
must have been the usual result of change, il6 it ho* 
been the invariable object of man in seeking it; but 
still changes haw not always been improvements. 
This, however, is immaterial for the employment of 
the method of inquiry about to be explained, wliich is 
equally applicable to ascertain any course of positive 
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changes — -whether it be held to He out- of growth or 
oii'i of decay — if only a sufficient mmbber of connected 
Stages he disclosed to view. And there b a conveni¬ 
ence in using the word ** progress M to indicate any suc¬ 
cession of changes and “progression” to express the 
cirounistoiict' of experiencing successive changes, what¬ 
ever their character may lie. In this sense it U 
assumed in the present investigation tlint mankind b 
a progressive community, that b. > ©wnmunity which 
Lut.i been always undergoing elmuge in its ins-titutiona, 
hubite, and ideas, by virtue of the operation of its own 
internal forces. This assumption will be admitted by 
all save those who hold that the destinies oi men have 
not been dependent on their own powers, but have 
been influenced from without by revelation, But those 
who eii ter lain thb view will be the readiest to concede 
that to take account of this faith in a scientific inquiry 
would lie to abandon the inquiry. With these ex¬ 
planations 1 shall proceed to consider the two points 
above specified. 

My first proposition w that inequalities of develop¬ 
ment result Etoiu tire conditions under which most of 
the causes of development operate. The}' may W 
observed in every community which is not in a state of 
stagnation, and the greater the community the more 
remarkable the inequalities. In the human tamily, ast 
a whole, they must therefore bo more numerous and 
striking than in any separate tribe or nation, -since the 
human family comprises all communities. 

The progress of a community is to some extent 
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determined by causes which affect all its sections 
equally, To a greater extent, however, and, in more 
important particulars, it is promoted by causes which 
affect the section* unequally. ] do n«t pretend hero 
to prove this, but menly to illustrate it. The leading 
spirits iu a community, it is apparent, act chiefly on 
only certain of its section* in the first instance. The 
men of genius, who by their discoveries add, from time 
to Hoe, to human knowledge and power, and hy their 
speculations and aspirations dignify our life ; the philo¬ 
sophers and critics, who are foremost to purify, amplify, 
and quicken ideas; and the favourites of fortune, who 
are so circtmistjiDeed as to be immediately benefited 
by discoveries, and influenced by new standards of 
proprieti, form a class by themselves in every enm- 
munity. What is gained by the few lender is first 
appreciated, taken over, and secured by those who ore 
nearest to them in acquirement and capacity, or who 
are most immediately, by social connections, under their 
influence: from i1u> latter it passes similarly to a wider 
social circle ; and eo on, through ever widening circles, 
till the whole society is morn or less affected by it. 
Sow its teansmi.iaion from circle to circle, or from rank 
to rank, to the rear rank, and iu adoption and preserva¬ 
tion there, are manifestly dependent on the arrant- 
monts for that end existing; that is. on the general 
educational apparatus of the community. Tkb appa¬ 
ratus la imperfect h every community : and again, in 
every community it is lew perfect for' the Wr nwks 
Of society than for the higher; that is, the wider the 
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social rank, the more imperfect the educational ap¬ 
paratus, And since, in the greater tnasscSj the force of 
custom U more decided than in the less, while the 
means of diffusing new ideas are more inadequate, the 
greater masses must tend to change less rapidly than 
the less, in other words, owing to inequality in uifta 
and opportunities, and the conditions which favour or 
hinder the discrimination of new ideas and methods, 
the different sections of every society must present 
inequalities of development. and the larger the society. 
the more numerous and remarkable must these he. 
We should not look for very different modes of life 
in a small group, and we should he surprised not to 
find them in a largo group, for there, on the view l 
have been stating—to take no other—they are normal 
and necessary. 

If inequalities of development necessarily arise in 
every single community from the causes l have now 
mentioned, it is >i fortiori inevitable that they should 
appear among mankind as a whole. For while the 
rationale of their production is the same in dm one 
case a* in the odier, it is manifest that the inequalities 
of gifts and opportunities— to refer to nothing else— 
must have been indefinitely more numerous for the 
totality of human races than for JUiy individual com¬ 
munity. Some of the races have hud a much better 
geographical situation tium others. They have been 
more favoured by climate and sail, and by those in¬ 
fluences of locality which have been described under 
the of "aspects of nature. ' Then the cjitura- 
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stones, winterer they were* which determined the 
liummt typo^—^tlie Assortment of jihysical 
featured t on the possession of wfaiq^ in common 
rests the eoneeption of men as beloE^in^ to the 
Siimc e—tiiu.st liflvt exerted a similarly powerful 
influence on the rate, and perhaps in pome respects 
tic character, of the progress of the race* exposed 
to it. 

It is involved in the conception of a community 
■is progressive that nil its sections are moving though 
not jmri pamt * and it reaolte from the nature of the 
influences that mainly determine the program ;m d 
from the general character of the restraints on their 
action which determine the inequalities,—not withstand- 
mg Lhst many of those restraints must in every com¬ 
munity have been what we call accidental,—that all 
the sections are moving in the some general direction. 
If, then, w<? imagine a progressive community to have 
been isolated from its origin, and to have developed 
entirely liy virtue of its internal forces, we may con¬ 
ceive a time when the course of development and the 
inequalities commenced, and a condition that was till 
then, speaking broadly, common to all its member*. 
The majority would remain in this condition, while a 
favourably situated minority, taking the first step of 
progress, left them taliind, In proceeding, however 
the minority could not hut retain fr, their now life 
mark* and traces of the old. The same thing would 
take place throughout in every advance of a section 
down to the lowest iind least favourably situated 
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the progress went on through its various stages, and 
included section after section in its scope* 1 

It will be admitted to conceivable that long 
after the commencement of the progress—^opposing 
the community to l>c eery Large and composed of 
many section?—the inequalities of various sort? observ¬ 
able in the sections should be so nttiOfii-ou? and the 
stages of the development so linked together by the 
traces t»f preceding changes forming a continuous chain 
from the highest to the lowest, as that the series should 
afford » disclosure at once of almost the initial condi¬ 
tion of the community and of the whole subsequent 
progress of its most Advanced section. Now the 
method of investigation 1 adopt is founded on the 
assumption that mankind presents us with the case 
of a community in the situation now mentioned as 
conceivable. The lowest forms of life of which we 
have accounts enable us confidently to judge of the 
primitive state of man, and a study of the highest 
forms yields evidence that they have grown up from 
the lowest. The stages of the growth, moreover, can 
lie made surprisingly dear. The species has Wen so 
unequally developed that id most every phase of pro- 
gresi may bo studied aa a thing somewhere observed 
and recorded; and the philosopher, fenced from mis¬ 
take by the interconnection of the stages and by their 

i I iM: Q£Eblem]3l*tmg CTriliLiifliii tbit Are in tiwir nattm ftjctedmglj- 
tljvr: :u- on ^ajinpiW otdy m diem pm<*h time. Evltt 

] Knp|«u, woulil kst Song eaoiigii to wmnf m iuuluring imjjRiI 
Hpa lifau if mb it air-bed, stful of thU Mmim it 1 m± Xmx* 
ir^uUi muatu in Uimc form* » modiffc*! lu adaMlwnt sagvt 
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aluidmg inlo one snofchcr through gentle gradations, 
may draw a clear and, decided general outline of the 
whole course of human history. It will be made 
apparent hereafter that ii i~ not merely the unrecorded 
portion of history, but the recorded also that muat have 
the light of primitive facts thrown upon it to make it 
intelligible. 

Granting the inequalities of development to be ns 
numerous as 1 allege, and the stages of development 
*® be interconnected, the question arises, How are wc 
to proceed iu order to ascertain the series of stages ? 

It follows from all [ have said that the first thing 
to be done is to inform ourselves of the facts relating 
to the letet ilovebped races. To begin with them is to 
Ixsgin with history at die fart heat-buck point of time 
to which, except by argument and inference, wc con 
reach. Their condition, as it may to-day be observed, 
is truly the moat ancient condition of mam It is the 
lowest ,md simplest, and, ua I have elsewhere- observed, 
in the science of history old means not old in chrono¬ 
logy but in structure. That is most mamt which 
lies nearest the beginning of human progress considered 
us a develop fin-nt, md that is most modem which b 
farthest removed from it 1 

‘ In ColoMl Latte Vrt* adminM- maAmin «f 

tfevilopiMot vf lev booinermg no ani! ce-a’J HnfU^ u to tA mm the 
" of mm **.-W, « to lU 

a miawm nick and tlw Wnwg. Acjin, * ttat picked olf tht, 

*T? T r , 1 * ?* W of «* - «n» prepend m 

th* bwt ,lnpe ter .lingwj, n re * Un. 

I™"* “* ^8 ^ ^ wi 

■ tLlIkI7 nIte Btw ' aMU J' m U umnlfctfr „ 
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Having acquainted ourselves with the more primi¬ 
tive forme of life, we must proceed to com pare diem 
with the more advanced, mid to study tlmir inter¬ 
connections wiiL a view to their classification, \Vrr 
shall find that our power of arranging in their order 
the stages of human advancement depends as a nils on 
the intereonut-ctioas, and that the commonest way in 
which the lower prolongs it&df into the higher is of the 
nature of a symlxlthnu. The persistence of the lower in 
the higher, however, takes place also in a variety of 
other ways, ns, for example, when some law, institu¬ 
tion, or custom being displaced by a new one, there is 
yet left remaining in tho tatter some umuistakabLe 
secondary feature of the former. Valuable assist¬ 
ance is, moreover, occasional!)' obtained in the work 
of clarification from general eousidentfions which 
co-operate with other evidence ro support a judgment 
that one form of life is essentially ruder than another; 
and sometimes tin- mo-i useful of all aid- is available, 
cases being found which illustrate the phases of transi¬ 
tion, from one stage to another in such a way as to 
exclude doubt regarding their mutual rein!ions. 

A power of distinguishing tho comparative degrees 
of rudeness of forms of life, apart from any induction 
amt minute analysis of structure, seems to be implied 
ut the outset in selecting the races to bo in the first 
instance studied. There may exist some tests of degrees 

Gitmimes of a prOgrfwjtfcL U*c dhfJJ hfreuiter see many nocUil states that 
ftsv ,d Etriristv c&|ablo of beitij.: JMcrumnated u tdns its*: "itr higher m-.l 
lilt fitLur m sjijt of mm mvdia.^tL’jJ 
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of rudeness which wouH command general assent, but 
it would be most hazardous to rely upon them if 
unsupported by a certain amount of oilier evidence. 
Should we find anywhere tribes of men herding 
together without clothing, almost without tools or 
weapons, using nature^provided shelters, without laws, 
govcrumenr, or religion, improvident and trusting for 
subsistence to fruits, roots, anti shell-fish, we may 
believe that no condition could well lw at once human 
and lower. There are not a few tribes that have been 
stud to answer pretty closely to this description, but, 
truth to tell, the accounts are not very trustworthy, 
uor, except as intimations of the condition from which 
men may have emerged, could such cases be instructive 
in a scientific viow, even were They established.* When 
I apeak of the least advanced races a* falling to be 
studied in the first instance, I mean all the least 
advanced met* indiscriminately; and in selecting from 
these the type of group to start from in any investigation 
one may be making, my ex^Kiimnce is that the inquirer 
must In guided by the circum stance that the group 
presents to liim forms <>! Lite width, in easting aboil! 
for origins, he has become trained to perceive to be 

: r know of tL-j gi'jujk; u f (LHii feoia evidtnnt Mail am I*. nim ^ 

trartwortliyUml aw.. in lie strirtui - rMlp . „f men—rifled wiU, 

tod«FKUtiUw, ia tie wa** ftefeg ; ikui U, i umr 

ojifoion w» Uvs ao account, of fLmw *. , mtn l:ra!t to ^ hlUldeti ftm . 
« ft pr.it.LT iuty 1-1 r.f .mJy tn Hit Uii’.mjlito On |h c ntier In ,t * ,|l 

** Wl! !l "' lI « <>( LiitodiuU> mam! flut croluim, 

at h, hy a L.t irif» 11 tibia bWo* W 

h ™' w * ,L ^' wl1 ™ !u * Bator* Ho U, stumll . bm 
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genual. To test his. impression that they ore of this 
nature he must compare tlietn with kindred form?, 
studying their differelicts ami correspondences till he 
learns whether or no tin- iliffereaoea are of the eluiruefcer 
of growths from, or modifications of a genual form. 
Having lighted upon such a form, he must trace its 
subsequent modifications from point to point. Very 
frequently iJils is not a difficult process, us one stage 
grows so obviously out of another as to suggest what 
preceded it—a suggestion which, it is manifest, no 
mind t:oulri receive except, els having already u know* 
ledge of the main features of the earlier stage. Indeed, 
not a few' of the most instructive genual forms have 
been actually lighted upon under the guidance of puch 
u suggestion; uud it is only w hat, should he expected 
that in inquiring into a subject so perplexed, and the 
facts respecting which have only so recently begun to 
be systematically collected, the selection of the start¬ 
ing-point is, .-is a matter of necessity, determined by u 
judgment on ilie whole facts brought before the mind 
during years of research. 

The importance of :i minute study of the whole 
body of facts gleaned from observation of the ruder 
mew cannot he exaggerated. These facts ore at once 
the materials from which the earlier chapters of general 
history must be compiled, uud an essential requisite 
in ran tiering inteUigibk' many events recorded in 
written histories; fclmt is. they arc of primary import¬ 
ance to general history throughout. It e> not too much 
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to say that there ia no phase even of our modem 
civilised life hut had some feature which, when pointed 
out, will appear puzzling and stauige to one ignorant of 
primitive facts, but which Womes suddenly significant 
when tlnac facts are explained. It is chiefly ro a want 
of knowledge of these tlmt we must ascribe the failure 
of what pretends to be 11 comparative jurisprudence " to 
■ xplaiii auoient insritaidims, ae well «s the failure of 
philology to penetrate any depth Into the past. Wo 
must also ascribe to the want of this knowledge* the 
* rtors of philologists and others m handling tlia ancient 
mythologies, the worship by the ancient» of animals 
and plants, and the gods compounded of bestial ami 
human forma that appear in systems of faith in course 
of being worked over into a consistent anthropomor- 
phism; to mention no other failures , 1 To tie iamc 
iUiiHi lie attributed frequent miffiippreImusio uh of 
the order of succession, ns well as of the meaning, of 
events occurring within the period of records—u spedes 
of misapprehension so common as to show that written 
history may he not only meaningless but delusive, when 
read spurt from n knowledge ( >f primitive modes of life 

1 I tove daats with Uies,: in oiwtW j.Iac*, nal licjw to fl L qllr t ,. 
ihniii ht're;ifkT. Kti* 1 wLlt io point out how things may u «K;,,r=l e il 
™ l trtonl TTAin nothing, br uninalliable, how, in -hurt, to iiiFn-t- * 
mnmiDg into much of moot history, it must bt oppioanluKl ^ 
'.-miiing tliQ pivCanr t- iL Wilti r. — ml t . Hie l iiillr .,f j,. 

ethunl. |jy ft? wnll *• hrilory, it u in teaming to recall is, bt^b [ ifT ttu- 
iirdis : "The -riiitncc of Janjjuagc ti ttrefhtgatfc, lud it L- iLm mdy 
oriiSisiirt wrvrtli llrtcalng to with npid to untehuloriotl ^Wiy. ' 
1^j[e«kj; M. Miillit. “ Ijft Kt'Hiln of S?4tiilirit Btsuitim,' 1 <iuotc-‘} Ls: 
WoirV tHTuthU Torn, jart ii. p. 300 , 
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ami their dagaificaJaocs, (if this kind of misapprehen¬ 
sion I have elsewhere given examples, They might he 
given in any numboz, The ttudent who would exercise 
Ills mind in seeking them for himself could not do 
letter than r*nd < frlolniis History of Rwunn Lor, OT 
the Ancient Law of Sir Henry Maine. Xur need I 
here show, what i have elsewhere shown, how uccessurv 
a knowledge of primitive life ia t as a preparation of the 
mind to profit by the suggestions which symbolic forms 
afford as to the connection of stages, and therefore as u 
preparation for the work of classification general! v, since 
a symbol is the commonest truce of itself which the lower 
form of life leaves in the higher that supersedes it. 

The symbolism is probably due to reverence for the 
post; it is due at least to our incapacity—whatever 
may be its cause—to drop all at once imy mode of 
proceeding which has bag been customary, This 
incapacity the student of history may be allowed to 
think fortunate! since blit for it there could be no high 
degree of certainty attained in penetrating the secrets 
of unrecorded J time. The inequalities of tlevebpmtint, 
into however perfect a series they might fall, could 
not $er u impress the mind as they do when by means 
of this symbolism stage i? linked to stage. As it is, 
we arc able to trace everywhere, frequently under 
striking disguises, in the higher layers of civilisation, 
the rude mode.’ of life with which the examination of 
tile lower makes tti familiar, and ure thus made sure 
of the one I icing a growth from the other. 
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The cauflfcs which produce the symbolism are oh 
active now as ever they were; symbols are every -lav 
arising and attesting tit-- continuity of human attain. 
Feudalism is practically dead in Scotland, but the 
Scotch law still toons with feudal Ideas mid forms, 
and should the ideas die and he forgotten, many of 
the forma or trace* of them mil certainly long remain 
The instinct—or incapacity—which, secures ibedr pre¬ 
servation knows no bounds in its application, and 
may lie illustrated a, easily from the sewage system 
of u country as from its jurisprudence. By meanb 
of these symbols which replace extinct practices we 
are able to trace out old customs in districts in 
which they have gone into disuse. I shall cite 
two illustrative instances. It is said ro be a custom 
iu Borneo in building a house that holes nre made 
to receive the posts, and men are killed and placed 
in the holes, u so that the house being founded iu 
blood may stand.' According to the Rev, Air. Taylor, 
a similar custom -mee prevailed iu New Zealand. It 
is now extinct, hat the ancient practice Is symbolised 
irii the building. The wall-plate *.t' the verandah 13 
mrved to represent the prostrate figured ..f the victims 
on whose bodies stand tlic pillar* dun support Lire 
boused AVe get a different case from Captain Cook 
in Mb account of human sacrifices, in his time, in 
Otaheite. 11 It were much to be wished," he says, 

“ that this deluded people muy learn to entertain the 
same horror of murdering their fellow- creatures in 

* Tt-lbi |j- 3-BIL Tlv Um Bmt, H. Tartar* J&S5. 
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order to i iti'iiudi on invisible banqwt to Use god (thft 
sacrificed were buried by the altar, and the notion 
was that the god fed on their souls), os they now 
have of feeding eoq-oreally uu human ffesh themselves. 
And yet we have good reason to believe there wa* a 
time when they were cannibals. We are told (and, 
indeed, partly saw it) that it h a necessary ceremony 
when a poor wretch is sacrificed, for the priest to 
take out the left eye, This he presents to the king, 
holding it to his mouth, which he desires him to open; 
hut instead of putting it in, he Immediately withdraws 
it. This they nail 'eating the tnau* or ’food for the 
chief,' and perhnp we may observe here some traces of 
former rimes, when the dead body was really feasted 
on ,” 1 Knowing that cannibalism im# a practice of 
some of the congeners of the Ot&heirians, we cannot 
doubt the correctness of the inference that the practice 
of cannibalism was here symbolised, 

fu eiust-rt like these the presence *<f the symbol, if 
supported by collateral evidence, the re<]incite amount of 
which must vary from case to case, would enable us to 
arrive at n knowledge of n precedent practice in a super¬ 
seded order of tilings, even had we no direct evidence of 
such an order having existed among the people possess¬ 
ing die symbol For since numerous eu*.-* e.visr. in which 
there is direct, evidence uf syiul*>bt arising uiit >if r pre¬ 
vious practices, we are fairly entitled to assume, on finding 
•* symbol hi use among a people, that then- was in an 
earlier period a reality corresponding to it. of which it 

1 jt U tbt ExAfi.- n, v *L (L f*. 44. Lotmkm, 1874 
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remains as the shadow-, especially if we know of such n 
reality prevailing elsewhere. Usually it will suffice as 
collateral evidence that we know a practice to be com¬ 
mon of which tin) symbol is the natural relic. This 
condition ! have shown. In Primitive Matvtage , 1 wa*. 
satisfied in regard to the Soman marriage bv ooe#iptu>. 
We .’ten! to he justified in inferring that a section at 
least of the Roman people had hud experience of the 
system of procuring wives by actual sale and purchase; 
that is, had been, in regard to marriage, ;V3 rude as rates 
wu esteem barbaric. So also the Libripens m Rome, 
officiating with his scales at ifie making of a will or act 
of adoption, seems to illustrate the source whence all 
ideas of formal dispositions wore derived ; while the 
formalities in the Legis Actio Sacramenti may lie con¬ 
sidered to prove that the citizens of Rome were anciently 
ignorant of legal proceetlmgs and dependent fur a settle¬ 
ment of their disputes on the force of arms or the good 
offices of neutral persons interfering as arbiters. 

Enough, 1 hope, lias now been said to convey u 
general idea of the mode of proceeding I propose to 
ndupn The method is not new, tho ug h perhaps the 
rigid application of it to history has never lietm 
attempted on any great scale. It is as old at least 
as Thucydides, who has recourse to it in the introduc¬ 
tion to his histoiy, in which occasion arises for consider- 
mg the ancient condition of Greece. The following 
j»®age shows that this historian appreciated the 
instructive significance of inequalities of development. 

1 [StutlUi tn Axeirni Rul.^, fiat jv fl.J 
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“In the old times, 1 ' he says, “on navigation becoming 
com mo li, the Greeks os well as the barbarians on ihe 
sea-board and in the islands turned pirates under their 
leading men as captains, some of them seeking gain, 
others a maintenance; they fell npou open and unfor¬ 
tified towns, on the plunder of which they mainly 
subsisted ; a degree of glory rather than disgrace 
attaching itself to such conduct The correctness of 
this statement appears from some dwellers on the 
continent still regarding acts of piracy cleverly per¬ 
formed ;l* honourable ; aho from Lhe (indent poets 
representing men as a skin g navigators who reached 
their shore* whether they were pirates, in a way imply¬ 
ing that the employment was one the ipiestionttfl were 
not ashamed of, or their interrogators disjwsed to 
reproach them with A system of mutual plunder 
ftlao prevailed on the continent, and the Greeks to this 
day in many districts continue the system ; as the Locri 
Uzohr, the iEtolhms and Acarnamnns, and others in that 
part of tile continent, among whom also the fashion of 
wearing onus continue* from Lfitiir [torsi6 ting in piracy. 
The whole of Greece, indeed, used to wear anas, owing 
to tin- insecurity of iheir dwellings and communica¬ 
tions ; the people, like the barWion;, even wore their 
weapons when engaged in their ordinary a vacations; 
and we have a proof of the universality of this custom 
in Greece at one time in its still surviving in certain 
[tarts," 1 This interesting passage is a fair cjurmple of the 
application of the method, for the tradition of the former 

1 Tlmcfiiu!®, hwk L & $ t 
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onifir of things is sustained by ft reference to persist, 
mg ms-tonees of it on tile one Land, and by an inference 
from the tone of the ancient poets on the other; the 
cm,scs persistence at points being specified, and 

their ceasing to operate at other points lieing assume! 
ID explanation of the disappearance on the whole of the 
ancient barbarities. Were this the place for doing 8o , 
numerous instances might be cited of the survival to 
i Ins day of the order of things Thucydides described as 
liaviug before his time prevailed in Greece.' 

If Within the scope of my Enquiry 1 ran connect the 
nucieut civilisations with forms of civilisation existing 
among barbaric races of which we have trustworthy 
accoun ts; and the latter with lower forma prevailing 
among neighbouring races more barbaric tlmn them- 
selves; and these again with still lower forms in use 
among peoples counted by common consent to be 
savages; mid if 1 succeed in showing the connections 
throughout the series of connected stages to be O on- 
ncctions of growth and development—the higher to 
have in every case passed through tin- low*/ in be 
coming itself—then J shall l» entitled to conclude tl) 
that the doctrine of development m established m 
applicable to human society, and (2) that in the series 
of stages investigated I have, so far as my subject * 
concerned, Ihc Preface to Genera! History. 

' "jj* «“ ***«» ** Kit** TT.nod *, 
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In making an induction of facts, the first esseutiol is to 
ascertain that the fftek we use rest on good evidence. 
A false fact is much more mischievous than a f:dse 
iJjvory, for it dudes detection more .toady, ami it not 
only vitiate the a i_-i uni cut. it is employed in, but often 
stands in the way of reaching a better, A false argu* 
meat, my- Mr. Darwin, is sure to be taken to pieces in 
the course i if euhsr'juent investigation, but ,j false fact 
often perplexes speculation for ages without there being 
any uieitns of getting rid of it. Facts become nf import¬ 
ance exactly in proportion as the system they are used in 
is a reasoned system. A single erroneous fact may then 
prove fatal to a whole aeries of logical inferences, and 
no ingenuity can >~uve the author from error. Bui for 
the /> tec of tb_- earth going round the sun Ptolemy a 
ingenuity had dispensed with Newton. ].n an investi¬ 
gation like the present, the accuracy <if the individual 
data is a matter of even greater consequence l-lmu usual, 
on account of the cumulative nature of the argument by 
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which our con elutions nro readied. The whole argument 
is built on ciieumstamiai evidence, and in circumstantial 
evidence, if a single link is unsound, the whole dmu 
gives way. For example, a full explanation of the 
origin of exogamy require It to be made out that 
wherever exogamy prevailed, toiemism prevailed; that 
where totemiam prevailed, blood-feuds prevailed; that 
where blood-feuds prevailed, the religions obligation of 
vengeance prevailed ; that where the religious obliga¬ 
tion of vengeance prevailed, female infanticide pre¬ 
vailed ; that where female infanticide prevailed, female 
kinship prevailed. A failure to make good any one of 
these particulars would be fatal to the entire argument, 
it belongs lo the nature of uidi an argument that ir 
cannot tie Conclusively established while oven the most 
inconsiderable of the parts that compose it is insuf¬ 
ficiently supported, and the issue may often tarn on 
the truth or falsehood of a single feci, Philo, for 
instance, ^3‘s that in Lncedmmon a man might marry 
his sister by the same tnuther but net by the some 
father, whereas wo know that at Athens and in m m t 
other places all over the world at the same period, a 
man might marry his shier by the same father hut nut 
Ids sister by the same mother. Is Philo’s statement 
true? ^£ have no mean* of knowing; but it is 
manifest Low the statement, if true, would affect specu¬ 
lation. Again, the singular pbenomemm of the txmvude 
used to be explained on the pliiacipta 0 f agnation, but 
ilr. Brett, in his book on the Arawafca, has pointed 
out the couvade in coexistence with kinship through 
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women only. 1 hi mentioning ike cu crane Untie, Mr. 
Brett had m hia muut no thought of the origin of the 
couvade, but if hie statement is true—itntl there is no 
reason to doubt it—it upsets nil the speculations on the 
origin of the cowxtde which had preceded it, In this 
ease, however, unlike (hat of Philo, we have some menus 
of judging of its accuracy, for the result of nil recent 
research has l«en to show that agnation rarely got itself 
establishcd anywhere, and the vouvadc k very general 
in ease* where we do not know the form of kinship.-* 
Sow, in mi inquiry where ‘tingle farts may carry so 
much weight, it is indispensable to make sure, before 
accepting them, that they are well authenticated. It is 
not enough to find a thing stated, and the statement 
ever so often repeated. Account must U taken of the 
authority of the first narrator, and inquiry made ns to 
whether the subsequent statements ore not of the nature 
i>f mere echoes. The original million tv must he weighed 
by considering what opportunities he possessed for cor* 
reel observation, how far be hud capacity and willing* 
nesa to make good use of his opportunities, and to what 
extent, if at all. he was disposed to mix up with Ins 
statements of fact any element of speculation or 

1 [ffW/wiiiq Mu of London, 1809, pp. DS> 10L) 

1 [Tl taay W 4 i ndl Ea olieem that ihr B&uoant in the loxt mml 
ml tm tpkf> u to mean tLai Brail 1 # JtflBHfcftnt oEFt-r* any diftkuky la itn 
theory frit the cour^U tfm a »tjgn of imnnumn fptm fsmule to m&S* kin 
hiiip : aquation,. iif ct'nnsH, mean* a gnat dissj bb*fk Uiui the renguidon 
M fathirliocHl, Thn tiwvatk h now tfintxalij jwfmiiiftl v* k-en * 
TOnhod at paternity fttul acquiring righti over the 

tiMJd \ U Mtow* Umi it ui he t havo topjjti in & riaia of tiling? when" 
female knulup watf a till ;lio rultj 
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opinion of hia own* I n short, us fur ms possible, the 
witness must bo exEss-exAmlned respecting the evidence 
he tenders, at least, as closely as he would I:** in a court 
of justice, so that the true value of his evidence may K- 
ascertained. For we must keep in view not merely thn! 
all men arc apt to be untruthful, but that very many 
of the witnesses we shall have to deal with have what 
astronomers call person"? errors, for which reckoning 
must lie made, not to mention the rarity of the gifts of 
correct observation and of correct expression ami literary 
form. 

The ihita tor our investigation arc supplied to ua 
from sources of various kind*. For the ancient world, 
our chief authorities will bi- its own liremtnie-s it* 
sacred books, like 1 the Bible oiul the Veda.-, its codes of 
law. its epic and dramatic poems, its philosophical 
treatises, which contain constant references to past and 
existing conditions of society, its geographical and his¬ 
torical works, written sometimes by men who were 
the til .-elves also travellers, such us Herodotus, Pau- 
ami Strabo. This uln- of evidence L} in no wise 
limited, to the more prominent nations of antiquity, like 
the Chinese, the Hindoos, «r rlie Greeks, but it is 
available oven for such peoples as the Finns and the 
Peruviana* and in large quantity for the Scandinavians. 
Wlmt the Homeric and Hedodic poems are to us for the 
Greeks, what the Zeudavcsta ami the Shah Kameh of 
Fir dual are to us for the Persians, what the VcdJo 
literature and other tmeicnl hooks me to us for the 
Hindoos, what the Chines sacred booths are to us for 
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the Chines^, that tbe Kale vatu k to us for the Finns, 
tile Topol-mb for some of the American*, the N'ibelimgen 
for some of the German*, and the Sagas of the North 
for the Scandinavian nice* generally. They bring 
vividly before us ancient institutions and manners of 
thought, fouling, and action, and present them in such a 
way ns to leave no doubt that we have evidence for 
them above nil suspicion. Another source of evidence 
for the nations of antiquity lies in the monuments and 
inscriptions belonging to them which still remain to us, 
and whose record ha* at last, in the cases of Egypt and 
Assyria in particular, become intelligible In recent 
times. The evidence a* to the past which k afforded 
. by the collection.* of folklore and popular tales so 
frequently made in tho present day-—such as Grimm's 
TbfeSj Grey's Polynesian Mythology, Schoolcraft's AIgw 
JJtjaccmdier, and Campbell * Taie& of tin H eat Hnjk* 
lands —i- certainly valuable, but perhaps not so 
trustworthy as that derived from the sources already 
mentioned. 

As regards those countries which have become 
known to its only within the last few hundred veare, 
and which taken together constitute more than tlireo* 
fourth* of the whole inhabited world, the evidence we 
possess is furnished mainly by soldiers of fortune, 
traders, and missionaries, who have lived or travelled in 
those part*, mid have put ou record the results of their 
tAoervfttioni Owing to many different causes, the 
immense record which has b en thus obtained is very 
Imperfect. We find the earliest account* exceedingly 
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tin informed, because, on the one hand, the observers 
knew not what to look for, ami, on the other, they were 
only too iiasiou.'t to excuse their own rapacity or cruelty 
by depicting the tribes they conquered as mere brute 
beasts whom it were charity to sweep off die face of 
the ear til. No thing is more common in these old 
narratives than to hud the peoples who wore being 
sacrificed to European cupidity described os living in a 
purely animal state, without government, laws, or re¬ 
ligion, ami yet the student will sometimes be able to 
spell out from these very narratives themselves that the 
peoples so described were intensely religions, and that 
they dwelt under the constant pressure of a rigid body 
of customary law, and what we would erdi a liighlv- 
d eve loped .system of constitutional government. This 
disposition of the first explorers to depreciate the 
natives of the countries they invaded lias often been 
made the subject of comment. Dr. James, for example, 
in hia interesting narrative of Tanner's captivity among 
Lhe North American Indians, .says (p. 12): ■ |n the 

writings of the early historians, particularly of the 
Puritanical divines of New England, we find these 
people commonly described as a brutal <md th<<>{-drir>n 
nto?, t citd beasts f bloodhounds, heathen f Ittnom. No 
epithet was considered too opprobrious, no execration 
tixi dire, to be pronounced against them/’ Even Acosta, 
a inflti of much sense and learning, discovers endless 
proofs of the ad- pervading influence of the devil in 
every [dace lie visited, and even among the Peruvians, 
the most advanced of the American races, he finds no 
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religion, but much idolatry everywhere. The narratives 
of the early explorers, therefore, are «u the whole (if 
little v:t [ nt? to us, since they are pervaded by a spirit of 
hitter hostility to the peoples they describe, and by n 
love of detraction entirely unrestrained by any percep¬ 
tion. of philosophic truth. It is impossible to lake a* 
truant or thy authorities men like the Jesuits of West 
Africa, who, exercising the power of the sword over the 
natives, baptized them by the thousand with n host-, 
and destroying their idols wherever they found them, 
erected crosses and cheap madonnas on their vacant 
sites. They had a strong interest to vindicate the fury 
of their religious zeal by blackening the character and 
condition of the tribes on whom they poured it. 

Auotiu r rircunnitiuiCe which in some eases diiuiiiL.div-- 
the value of the earlier evidence wn possess, is that the 
manners and religious feelings of the peoples it relates 
to had been considerably corrupted by the in Alienee of 
European traders Ixfore nnv writers undertook to 
describe them, jVu example of this is furnished by the 
North American Indians. < htr first knowledge of these 
tribes is supplied by the Jesuit fathers, but English, 
Ihitcb, and French merchant* had been already nearly 
a hundred years at work among them Ix-fore the Jesuit 
fathers began to have any understanding of their social 
life and customs. Their trade was mainly a barter of 
European products for fur, and it Is impossible lint that 
any traditional religions regard for animal life which 
the nntive.i may have possessed should have largely 
broken down under tin pro longed influence of a trade 
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in which they could procure for the skins of animals, 
not only whisky, mm, and brandy, but the still more 
tempting commodities of powder, shot, :tud muskets, 
which had come to be indispensable necessaries for y ii 
the tribes in the state of mutual war which was their 
ordinary existence. A corruption of maimers, and a 
decay of many primitive feelings and customs, must in 
this wav have taken place among these Indian minis in 
the long interval between the time of their first dis¬ 
covery and the time when their modes of life were 
made, as they at last were, the subject of intelligent 
and highly interesting study on the part of the fathers, 
li is happily still possible, however, in sonin cases, as 
■ .</, in that of the Iroquois, to supply the information 
which has been thus lost, perhaps for ever, regardinif 
their religious feelings by inference from accounts of 
kindred trills who have always remained outside 
European influences, and have Income tho objects of 
observation since explorers have learnt what to seek lor, 
A further cause of much loss of valuable evidence 
on our present subject is one which has operated from 
the very- brat, and which operates still—the expurgation 
ad I’xutti tjregis of such mL-eioimry report- as were from 
time to lima made to the ecclesiastical authorities, The 
college of the Jesuits supervised the licJatiom dm 
Ji'ituitm , so as to etrip them of ^turli contents us were 
esteemed likely to be prejudicial to the taiuse of 
European civilisation and religion, and oven works like 
those of Charlevoix, ■which :ue more of the nature of 
compilations than works of personal observation, were 
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treated in a -similar manner. The sums tiling h true of 
the reports made by mlsaionariea of Protestant churches, 
a notable example being Williams’s Fiji and thr Fijmun, 
which is a email work as we have it, but tile materials 
for which were funnelled to the editor in enormous 
MSS,, the labour of long years, and then boiled down 10 
make them suitable for ecclesiastical purposes. We 
learn from the published text how frequently accounts 
of native practices or beliefs, as prepared by the author, 
were omitted by the editor as being disagreeable and 
disgusting. In this respect, indeed, ordinary books of 
travel are not fine whit better than missionary records 
They are, us a rule, publishers’ ventures, scrupulously 
dressed for the drawing-room table, and very rarely put 
into fina l literary form by the travellers whose name 
they bear as authors. It is impossible to overestimate 
the amount of evidence which baa been lost in this way 
for (In purposes of science. In one case known to me, 
mention of the system of Thibetan polyandry as the 
marriage system of a people whs omit Led in a work of 
travel, because the editor thought no notice should be 
token of so disagreeable a subject. 

Other causes sometimes lead to a suppression of 
evidence. Pau&mias and ILsrodotna, for example, often 
tell us that they knew things regarding the religious 
mid social customs of the peoples they describe, which 
they could not relate lieoujse they had received them 
from the priests under seal of secrecy. And it. is very 
common for writers to wi dihold :t fact or to describe 
it erroneously through opinjonaUveimss and through 
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Ignorance of the meaning of terms, Souiutimes the 
candour of the writei lends Lim at some- stage to disclose 
that lie has substituted Ids own opinion for the informa¬ 
tion he had received, (n Otto account of tin natives of 
Australia the anthor atntea that the people lie waa 
describing had eight totems, but in a later passage of 
the some book he owns that he bad said eight l)«cause in 
hi® view they could not do with fewer, but dmt they 
themselves had said they kail only four. It is very 
frequently stated in certain works of travel in Africa, 
that tile family system of the people was patriarchal, 
while the dc'ails of it ’jiveti by the writers them-elves 
show that in reality the kinship that prevailed was 
kinship through women only, and thu father was a 
comparative nonentity, Of late years, and especially 
since the publication of speculations on the history of 
society, the confusion has become even worse coo - 
founded. Tribes are represented us being at once 
exogaincms and endogamous, and the murriuge svstem 
to be monogamy, polygamy. and polyandry all in 
combination [i for this ivn-m that I prupow in fin 
following work to cite* no book of travels or misatotiarv 
report published within the lout twelve years. Tbii 
arc absolutely untrustworthy as sources of evidence, 
because they have Ikjch written under the iniluence ol 
prevailing theories. Works written before that date l 
see no reason for treating with auspieiim. They art 
for the most pun furnished by missionaries who wort 1 
quite ignorant of ttlo scionufio significance of the foe is 
they supplied. Their authors often mcation, in desexib* 
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tug particular forms, that they have hi. knowledge of 
;uivtiling like them existing elsewhere; they treat them 
as purely local customs ; and usually their solo motive for 
putting them od recoil is that tiny .^Gcni Strange anil 
curious. Tiny have rarely any eaphmatbui to suggest 
of their meaning find origin, ami they are in general 
entirely free from the bias of my theory or hypothesis, 
k may be laborious to have to pith up the facts hero 
iincl there in separate books of travel, but there is 
certainly a countervoilintr advantage in the circumstance 
that being presented to us «s single jihriiuiuetui, uu- 
cornua ted by any *bnilv -if theory, they may tie accepted 
os unsophktieated statements of reality. On the whole, 
it is it most fortunate thing that the evidence was so 
long accumulating lujfore any one thought of making 
the facts in question the subject of speculation. 

i propose to select one or two witnesses in each case 
who .seem, from their length of residence among the 
people they describe, to have had ample opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the tacts of the case, and to 
spell out from their narratives, as a whole, she import 
of what Lhey have to coinnmnicate, when they have not 
themselves made their communication a very distinct. 
1 shall inform the reader in bibliographical and bio* 
graphical notes how the ease of those writers stands hi 
respect to their opportunities lor observation and their 
•drill in observing, and I shall confirm or modify their 
views by reference to the other authorities Wt have on 
the some subject. For, ua Robertson say*, "When 
obliged to Lave recourse to the su ] icrliciul remarks of 
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vulgar travellers, of Bailors, traders, buccaneers, and 
missionaries, wc must <«fteu pause, and comparing 
detached facts, endeavour to discover what they wanted 
sagacity to utjservc." 

Besides these sources of evidence, there are various 
nil is to knowledge of which it in. proper to say some- 
thing here. There is, in the first place, u great, variety 
of collections of hooks of travel, such as those of 
Pinkerton and !><■ Rry. So Jar as tliesc hooka are 
unabridged iu the collection they require no rpeclul 
characterisation; when they ore abridged 1 shall of 
course not cite them. Then then- site various com¬ 
pendious works founded on the accounts given by hooks 
of travel, such as Dappers Africa, and Walckcnner’a 
Q'lha-tmi tie* Belution# A> Voyage e« tlijpnnif.it 
Part it* >.U fAfriqut: (Purls, IP 42), in which a work 
is sometimes given at. full length, hut more frequently 
in abstract or abridgment, Works of this sort ore 
mainly valuable to the student as earidugues of hooks, 
simplifying bia researches by enabling him more 
swiftly to determine which books he must read and 
which lie may overlook. 1 shall have occasion to use 
Wfdckeoaer in some eases where I could not get access 
to the works he abstracted from, hut I have tested the 
accuracy of his abstracts in cases where I possessed the 
books lie abridged, und I can confidently soy that in my 
opinion hi* work is nn exceedingly well-executed one. 
Then there arc rompihiturns of other {duds. There are 
the ancient lexicons of Saidas and Festus, which must 
be used with caution, yet on many puinte they are our 
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only authorities Of modem compilations, one of the 
Itesl known b Schoolcraft's History, Condition t find 
Prospects of Indian Tribes publittlie<3 by authority nf 
Congtef,- in six huge quarto volumes. Writing some 
twenty years after Hr. G die tin, who was a most careful 
compiler, and who drew special attention to the law of 
exogamy, Schoolcraft does uui make a single allusion 
to the subject in the course of his six volumes, except 
in a aitiifle footnote towards the end of die fifth* 
Omission* like that are characteristic of lliia book, 
which is a sinirularly unsatisfactory one, 1 entirely 
agree with the judgment formed of it by one of the 
authors own countrymen. -Mr, Francis Purkrnaii says, 
in hb Jesuit* in JYI onU America in the Sewute&itk 
Century (Boston, 1875); “Of recent American writers 
no one has given so miieli attention to the subject as 
Mr. Schoolcraft; but in view of his opportunities and 
his zed, his results arc most unsatisfactory. The work 
in six huge quarto volumes, History, Condition, and 
PH&ptctit i f Indian Tribes , published by Government 
under his editorship, includes the substance of most, 
of hb previous writings. It is a singularly crude and 
illiterate production, stuffed with blunders and con* 
trad inti ortti, ^iviDg evidence on every page of a st liking 
unfitness either for historical or philosophical inquiry, 
and taxing to the utmost the patience of those who 
would extract what is valuable in it from its oceans of 
pedantic verbiage," 1 A work of a unilnr character b 
that of Mr, Brough Smyth on the Aborigines of 

* pjir kttirtn Jttuiij. in Norik p- 80, lfcp*ujn t LSiB. 
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Amtfnlia, tamed under authority of the Govermnunt 
of Victoria. W iih regard to the atatomcnta of *h*3 
wotk concerning' flints, taolij. and wcji pons [ express 
no opinion, l>nt I am perfectly satisfied, after direful 
study, that it is absolutely mi,sin formed respecting 
the structure of Australian society, TL( authorities are 
unintelligent, and often give out as facts what are 
ouiy Liioir own space hi tii ms, or their own modes of 
reconciling the facts with the specslatioaa of other 
persona, like Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, when they have 
never actually seen the things they describe, but know 
of them only by tetters received from clergymen on 
the subject. There is one compilation of this order, 
however, to which I shall occasionally refer, mid which 
strikes me as on the whole a valuable and carefully 
e&eeuted work. viz. Bancroft’s Xatire Races of the 
Pacific S(utt$ of Xnrth America. Tlk [ho^u'Il'cs cited 
from the authorities are often of such length us to 
enable the Student to judge of the matter in hnml m 
wrll us if he had the book In-fore him . As an example 
of this, 1 may point to the account given of Muller's 
ingenious hypothesis of the development of the Mexican 
war-god l sWI have occasion to make uoc of tfiis 
work without having been able in every instance to 
verify the information it supplies by reference to the 
original authorities from which that information has 
been token. 1 hud Imped to lie able to cany on 
throughout Lim plan of jwrseuully sifting all Urn 
evidence, but flittumstaneea have lately made it 
apparent that this would be impossible f or mi; now 
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1 regret exceedingly being obliged to depart from this 
course, especially as in several cast ^ where I had access 
to the books cited by Mr. Bancroft as authorities, or 
had either knowledge of their authors or pretty full 
bibliographical information about them, it has jipjKjared 
to me that the value of the authorities has not boon 
justly estimated by Mr, Bancroft's compilers. Of 
course I shall not adduct From hi* work what for any 
reason 1 count bad evidence; and where I cite his work 
at all without having verified its information, I shall 
draw the reader's attention to t he second-hand elm rim ter 
of the evidence. 

Lastly, we have various compendious works in which 
more or fewer of the facts are gathered by the labour 
of one uiaJi and strung together W some thread of 
theory or principle of description permitting of some 
degree of orderly arrangement. Such books, of which 
VVuitz'a Anthropologic is a good example, may he of 
value to the student as catalogues of references to guide 
his reading, but they arc almost uniformly compilation* 
at second hand, and should never 1 ms trusted for a. fact. 
Mr. Lewis 11. Morgan's Systems of Consanguinity, 
published under the auspice of a great institution, 
is a work of much apparent importance, but 1 shall 
hereafier show, on evidence pairing the matter beyond 
all dispute, that the elassificutory system set forth hi 
that book i* not a system of Consanguinity at all, but a 
system of modes of salutation. It is almost incredible 
how the author should have fallen into ditch a mistake, 
considering that he burrowed from Lafitau (without 
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acknowledgment) bis account of tlic Iroquois, from 
which he started his inquiry, and that Lafitau distinctly 
mentions that among the Indians the repression tf my 
brother/' “my father” “my child/’ were conventional 
modes of salutation severally addressed to people in 
proportion to tbo distinction in which they were held. 
They indicated not degrees of relationship, hut simply 
degrees of respect. 1 

1 “Tils Irarawt commonly <1° airt like to Iwar ihaniii-h-M 

r_a.I i : ■, by dkclr noma* ami to ask tnunu wlun it \=, lh n sort oi affroal 
wbi^h wo old iraki- tht-m blofik In speaking io eadi o^er ibey alt uto 
I hn ruanicf of rtiLitiimihip, bratbsTj lister, nopfeew, mnie, oWnritig exactly 
th' \U*jrm of uml uil (A* jK-opcrfoiMri uf ^ niilssa there be « 

sneit reltitiinqjhip by b|ood or for llien n child will find Jum&eU 

Ujh grarrrifttHrer of tho&^ who* ^carding m iho ardor of 
might qa#ily be hi toll’ll Thty pmtias the bo« drill*? with 
regard, in. strangers, to whom lliey giye, in to thfjtu* namt* Qf 

coraangmiiitY, if than wna a rent tie of b]o.>d, uaantl- or mors iliitarry 
la proportion in the honour that they wbh ta do tMin, m cHFEtaai which 
KicoUz id thfin relates uLua of pndoni people of Sqythiii Hr • Lufitiiu^ 
tuI l ]'p. 7G t 76). 


CHAPTER IV 


DEFIXmDJ' of 

Lr will be convenient in entering on an inquiry into the 
earlier history of one great branch, of marriage law to 
define with, some precision wLmt marriage U ; to point 
out its principal varieties. and the tests available lor 
determining, in any case, whether wlint, in common 
parlance, ia called marriage i.~ properly s>) called. 

Let tia put nu one side that strict view which re¬ 
presents marriage as a sacrament establishing an indiv 
soluble union «>f a roan and woman us Iiuh band, and 
wife; and on. Jhc other baud, that lax view which has 
permitted the word “ marriage For a month,' to obtain 
currency in certain seaports in the East; and let tn* 
see if it lie possible to rind between these some middle 
term where all the essential ideas of wedlock shall be 
found united.* 

1 It W turUy w;<cssnrr to «y tbit Utu Usnn marris^ U alwtlutaly 
hwpirlicililc! If. the touRotUtiijM Sif utrlirjjirtali ill iHEiflttxU tm* -a' jij.v 
ivtliif rpeck* than trciiL To Jf<ai <rT a gtfili* and hi* ** wine* "l* * 
ctuiti literary Utnun ; ami ilihuu^U much light may hetwJW ba chiuis- 
*htr fnw* 4 ■(inly of mob coamtttldp* is wtiaJ it odlol it* Iiruw- <.ta»iinij. 
In ehiiiiilaiing tfc*! Tartly ol aftafege <yat«iL* wou^ nuthiog hut 
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Marriage, then, as a general term, denotes the 
anion of a mint and woman iu the legal relation of 
husband and wife, ub the same may be defined by t he 
local law or iimoms. Where there is no law on the 
subject—in; custom of the country establishing any 
requirements as to the constitution of the relation of 
man and wife, its endurance, ;uid the rights ;ind 
obligations il confers and infers — there b neither 
miirrying nor givLug in marriage. 

When we study the various marriage laws and 
customs of the world, we find that no two systems 
are exactly agreed. They difier more *>r less ns to who 
may many at all ; as to whom a man may marry 
when free to rnarrj : as to the mu mi or of constituting 
marriage where it is permbabb; and as to its effects 
—the mutual rights and obligations of hindents and 
wives. Lastly, religion almost everywhere appears 
consecrating the local usage ft* to marriage, whatever 
it may lx*. The formula all the world over nearly has 
runic to lie that marriage is a divine institution. Even 
marriages by capture are, in the Bible and Koran, 
made the subjects of divine revelation and regulation. 

But in this diversity of laiv* and customs, it is 
possible to perceive certain main points *.-f agreeintuit, 
and it. is at these points we must look for the caseutioLi 
of marriage. Otherwise, and to kgiij, the essentials 
may be separated from the uueosentiiiLi thu,: where 

con 14 frum calling !lmm. or tiiitkiu;: nf xhftm t iw lEtarniige* 

Thi * will ilmt l u«e4 jji.it hm my more on 

tk* mlijccl- 
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there id im utiihnibted marriage system, any feature of 
it not present in another undoubted marriage system i» 
not. an assentwl of marriage. 

The noble Eomnn Jurisprudence, which did more 
tlum all the religious put together to improve stud 
beaotiiy human life, lias given us the idea of niiirringc 
as the muon of one mmj mid woman in a const) rtship 
for tite whole of life—an innepitmhle consuetude " of 
life between husband and spouse, with interests the 
same in ah things civil and religious. That idea, 
despite all womans rights movements to the contrary,' 
is that destined to prevail in the world. 

ITItsri' ua/oltttaalely the note rnvaks elf, mir does fc socm 
fwissiltk' to continue it with any certainty of walking in the 
authors footsteps. Another note jjivtj brief ileUmtions of sumo 
varieties of uiarTiarre.] 

1. Monogamy*—Marriage of one snrm to one woman, tx- 
chnliug legality of either having tmoLhtir .-pottse ill the sums 
lima, 

2, Hciuindrjv— llurriii^e of one uxm to one or tuoro 
wtmmL Includes mtmugamy and wli*t is usually t £IM 
polygamy— hereinafter called polygyny. It exclude* the 
idea i.'f Lhcr-i being mom Liiiuj one ^omuii in fchq marring 1 
niuom 

3- Polygyny, commonly calk'd paljgnoiy, implies tlml 
awe than ■ .ut- womtui may be in the nuirrijige union, btft 
only tine maim 

4. Fojyuudry implies that therti are several men j"n <jt 
n dm is ail iSe into the immUgtf union, but only one worn ti n. 

[Another note begin*: " Where sev^m! uioil and women 
consort In a union. ' Ko rmine, lun^vor, i± put down fur Him!i 
u union, imil Mi. M Li iiruui dcw$i not ini] evil JLji]i&&r l* Jmvts 
believed tjutt any tin mint of tisM kirnj were ever in aeeotilaiioe 
^■iUi Iiivr in any coon try, If, however, it can bo shown 
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that such l ooiuiectiou wa^ anywhere legitimate, we may 
reasonably conjecture that he would Live culled it polygamy* 
md would 1 vi- restricted his u&e of the- word to thL s^nse. 

j\s a matt ci of feet, how ever, " polygamy " is umd con- 
tmujally throughput his notes os a synonym far ,b polygyny* 
and. we have not considered oumdvos justified in duaugin^ the 
word 

It umy l*e advisable here to reprint Bonn- remnrks on the 
words exogamy find endogamy from Mr, M'Leniiaxt's article on 
the subject in £li« }W{nigktftf 2ftw lor 1877: The former 
is the Illvt prohibiting nmmjjge between persons of the same 
blood ox stock as incest—often under pain of death —mi LUe 
latter the law prohibiting inamugg except between persons of 
the same blood or stock' 1 It is, therefore. Impossible for both 
laws to cxiat together in h dam +l If a m an must not—under 
the pains of incest—marry n woman of his own stock ot 
blood, and is forbidden, under the pains of law, to marry a 
woman of any Either stwk or blood, it would appear that 
marriage h forbidden to turn altogether. If in any tribe 
exogamy inid endogamy should indeed coexist then Indeed lil 
that tribe mamage would lie absolutely interdicted. This h 
inaMfsst II bv ^tribe" a tribe of descent or body of kuidwi 
h iiit'Tided. It l> equally mauiit^L ii by H tribe'* a local 
tribe—which may contain portions of several tribes of descent 
—be in tended. The phrase applied to local tribe could 
only acquire a moaning-—short of on interdict on marriage—«. 
on the supposition that iha local tribe had come to comprise 
aevend dims of different stocks, um or more of which had 
followed the rule of exogamy, whil. an* m moio followed the 
rule ol viidugatuy. But that would truly Ihj a case of juxta- 
pcj^itiun, not of evuxisteuce, of the two principles/'] 


CHAPTER V 


gpramp, totemhsj. a*s» xamuack 

[At this point won lit Liive followed, according to the author's 
Bohemt), ft dismission of I U Early conceptions of kiuilroii; (i J j 
Female kinship, its origin find distribution: (3) IBo&d-bti fJrf ; 
(41 Fact of capture, Such urn the Insadin^ which his left for 
the clmiHer, nud lie nl.no left an hid Leo Li on tbit it would have 
corresponded to thu eighth chapter of PrimUtr* J- ■ , 
(Strictly speaking, as nil familiar with his writings will 
lemmnbcT, it is only the Brut three points to which this 
applies; the fact of capture is discussed in tho fourth chapter) 
How far the view’s ctpri-ssttl in Pri/niinx Mar riage would 
have bu recast ami remoddlwl it is JEmposaflde te say, but 
then* is no dtiui-L Unit their *ul *imirv would Lkvi* remained 
[■metiirally the same. It nmy be hoped rliuL the reader will 
iwfer to tins original source, bit -till it may lie tibtfid to give 
hen? the briefest sketch possible of the views in qTifcstion. 

TiniLig]i moat uf Mr, M Ltimim's work after the publication 
of Primitive Marriage was but amplifying, strangtlumiiu' and 
completing the theories and if ns nviihmce for iTiqt" which were 
there in put forth, yet one important branch of primitive 
history, which is closely amuocted with them, is not touched 
upon i« It We misitt, of course, lotemism. He one to see 
later that the account of ikvnltspine-nt given in Priwtiitr 
Marrittffr was tacomplete without this elements and that it is 
absolutely necessary to his theory of the origin of exogamy. 
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Wc Imvt £ii><#rdiujgly emlt^voirajd to include it in the following 
^kt'E^lL, gmng on the lines of the Inter work. 

In the feirst place, then, the idea of kinship is mi nn 
innate idea of the hitman mind, \mt baa boon slowly developed 
in furiy^. The earliest. groups of inm would have inn 

bend to unite them except the face tit ,tl they lived together. 
So soon as they Mgau to spcculnh: m;j their M&dolukip they 
would ctmceive Iton sulfas to he nil rL^ended &niu one 
common nneeatoi', and from what we know of savages it ia to 
be presumed tbat this ancestor would lie si plant or an nninM 
For example, a clan of the MoquEa believed ttenitehres 
descended from the tobacco-pkih, and the Ngo-taha in 
Australia were docks Indore they wens changed into mm. 
Tht group takes the mim of thb lk totem."* and is marked off 
by it from all other groups, believing itself to homo¬ 
geneous, 1 * * 4 

So far tire only idea of kindred is 1 tip conception of 
Stocks s Tlie way in which tbs ides was further limited was 
by the pi rceptiou of rTO*aagnuut? with, the moLlim; hen v 
•levelnpiitg inu^ the system of Female kinship,* That \hh wa* 
in fait lhi> earliest form of kinship known ia shown by 
evidence from all parts of the world A child took hr* 
motto's totem and believed himself rotated by blood to all 
others who li.uti the eaitie totem, whenever he might find them 
But he did not assume Ms fetter's totem* nor recognise any 
IIijMxJ’TfllsiieLLahip upon that tide. 3.1 ie i:a.nso being prosiiisnihlv 
ibu uncart akity ul paternity in so rtidinlentn.ry h stage of 
ihvdtipment, tied ilia fact limt UUc mother La tao^t conceTtied 
in bringing up tte children at lirsl. 

In tlitt very earliest state of things it may te presumed 
that simple ptmabouity prevailed between the seses. Marriage 
wa£ at first unknown ;" 1 and the earliest form of it was, kn 
maintained, polyandry. - It gives men wives" % Ita origin 

1 8 fj|d 4 « ¥H .daruHE Iftdorf, ju 1 27. j&FJ&^-The votd tribe ” L* 1^.3 

Ico^Iy fcn Mnrrugp for ^ atockgreu^* sa troll m fpt* ^ f w! a | 

ptfttp* 1 Jfcal p> G4. * jT6^3>/. ji. 85, 

4 /pjH p. 57 . * Jn/ki. \k * 3 . 
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caa only lx? ascribed to «are£ty of women m compared with 
hum. and this scarcity was due upon his vivw chiafly to female 
frdbntidda 11 Under die pressure of want the numbers will 
adjust themselves to the available food - 1 ' 1 Ao<l the weakest 
will go to the wall * its the old ore* darted and left to perish, 
the girls nre got rid of as H itself mouths / 1 

this form of marriage Ihoro tire two principal kinds 
which may with advantage be dktinguiirii^l The earlier and 
ruder form wm called Katr by Mr, M-Lmmim. from the Nairn of 
Malabar. The husbands in Nair polyandry are uut necessarily 
ol lira some chut with one another, mul the wife remains with 
Iter own people, tuul there receives the husbands, Thus she 
is not [it their power, and the children belong to her or to her 
obn; to m> other, indeed, can they be affiliated, inasmuch. as 
not only the individuality but even the dun of Un? JlnJier i& un- 
esnidn. The more advanced fortu r as .Mr, 3f‘ E^iman rinu^der^il 
it, despite the tact that its pociilkr chara ■o.Thsth’Ji KspEJuiaUi'" 
dl&test'Tul to oar ideas, callnd hy him Hi lift tun ; in this 
the husbands am of the family and generally brothers, 

as m rhibet. Such an advance ujjon Xtiir marringo is 
imtumUy made whenever a group o t clansmen bring a wife to 
their home, instead of her remaining with her own him A 
it is mom advanced not only because u luci'eeded tUo Sait 
system, and impont^i a farther re$ £ irii;U || fi on the right to muriy, 
hut alsy h Lind espddaDjft tacuue it enabled the first stop to bet 
Liikcii in the dlniige from feuutle to malt? ktn^bip. For though 
the individual fatlmr still, remains uniiteremiiijgd, yet thy clan 
*d till! hither h decided, or nt 1 cm presumed* This trails for- 
eucr of the child from the mother's to the fnlher's side was 
ftflkted by different nations in n varsity of wavs which cannot 
here ho entered into; at the ■same time, while becoming 
pi^ible, tiio ebaisp d hi not Income necessary, anil as a matter 
of fact fom&ta kinship often auccciHsded in retaining ita hold 
turn; after not only Tbilvtau polyandry, hut oven monogamy or 
jjolygyuy. kid ln.rn firmly establish ikF 

It may be as well to observe that it is not to bo supposed 

fr/nt, fx SO, 
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tlmt the evolution of msrrinffl took place everywhere pa 
< xactly the same lines ami parsed through precisely the some 
stages Jl I ink*/, it," writes tin? author, w polygyny* monccpniy, 
and pdyandjy (or it? eqaivaUatej mmt have occurred in 
every district from the first, and grown up logethar intu 
eysterns ^clioned by uaaye first and Eli m law." 1 Again he 
sajR that /or th* jjji.-pKii* 0 / we may tukt- the Kair 

fcyp? of polyandry as the primitive type* all other possible 
jKdy .uichoud armiigan sen u grati ping themselves nnttiml ly 
round it* That \s to mf r that the peculiar feature of Naif 
jM]lyniidry p the wife remaining in her own house fLtid receiving 
her husbands there, is not essentia) to the first *taga; tlie only 
really e&seiitfrl paint is that the husbands uoe not of the same 
totem And »o also the essential point of the second siago # 
the Thibetan, is that the hushanda <trr ef the smut! totem. 
For nil other delude a great murgtn of fluctuation must lie 
allowed. But, owing to female infanticide, polyandry, not 
polygyny ox monogat^ has been the norm a] method of 
development, and thus female kinship Inis everywhere been 
the first system of kinship. 

Her h may moat conveniently be introduced a fetter of the 
auLhrjt’s to Mr. Darwin, dated fird February 1 c74j 

Your scheme of the development of marriage systems 
is (l) Polygyny ami monogamy ; (2) Polyandry; (3) Pro¬ 
miscuity ; (4) Polygyny and monogamy in recurrence. 

Jealousy, you conceive, determined the first stage j 
infanticide the second ; polyandry. undermining 
natural jealousy or regulating it, brought on mom or 
lea? promiscuity; and finally, a feeling of property in 
wotneu growing up in aid of natural jealousy, re* 
established polygyny find monogamy, 

Voa ask me whether 1 see any fatal objection to 
looking ut polyamk)' os having preceded promiscuous 

1 Ji/ro, p. 65. 7 Itfa r. ^ 4 - 
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intercourse, nud, indirectly, what I understand by 
promiscuity and tliinh of the statements often made sis 
to its nuclei!L prevalence. 

Before submitting to you the few observations i 
haw to make, i should like you to read my little book 
from p. 162 to jj. 170, : where there is u very imperfect 
thinking out of the initial stage. The inquiry is, 
remember, a human one; and mini not only a creators 
with natural jealousy, but a combining, conspiring 
creature. The strongest gorilla may be free to conquer 
the weaker iu detail, and thereafter he supreme in bis 
group; gorilla* not being developed up to the point at 
which the weaker can by combination for a sexual 
purpose subdue the stronger Man alone exhibits this 
capacity for Combination, and, 1 mu .-nr*/ to say. our 
criminal rooords even in this country in hue times show 
him capable of combinations for sexual purposes — 
several men joining to secure a woman and force her in 
turn. So for as at the initial stage women were got by 
capture at the hands of more than one they would be 
apt to be common to their captor*. 

And now a word as to what I understand by 

it 

promiscuity. You will see I haw guarded myself 
somewhat against alleging its general prevalence. The 
import of my masoning is that more or leas of it and of 
must appear in die bonier <-r their sections 
or some of them, i Lave nowhere defined ic, but use it 
as a general term to denote the general conduct as to 
sexual lnaiiers of non without whiv, >"ow, unless we 
1 f!'p SS to a* in tLs rdnitm of 1*86,] 
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assume that the nature of man has much changed, w-c 
may see Lu our own time and towns wiuit this conduct 
has always been. The men in that situation, or very 
many of them, just Ho as they cam and are neither 
over-nice nor over-scrupulous as to the manner. As we 
go back in time l see no reason for t liinkmg men were 
more nice or more scrupulous. On the contrary, they 

were less so; end i know uo more instructive tact _ 

disagreeable as it is, it is of high scientific interest— 
thau that one practice (to denote it by the general 
term I have been using), /tnidtrastia, in many countries 
become systematised. Thus in Greece the relation 
between a man and his youthful lover was constituted 
by n form Of marriage after contract between the 
relatives on both aides. To allege, then, that there was 
a time when there was general pnaniflfluity would be 
merely to say there was a time before mamoje com¬ 
menced—before any man had rt tci/c. At that time 
there would Ije no uniform behaviour of all men; their 
indulgence would lie as passion prompted and oppor¬ 
tunity offered. Wo may see in the behaviour of other 
animals at that stage how* various the behaviour may 
have W^ll 

The object, 1 take it, is to ascertain what from tW 
stage were the normal stages in the evolution of modes 
of marriage, or marriage systems. In the brute stage 
we may see analogies to marriage systems, t.ij. the 
gorilla may bo said to keep a harem and to be polyw 
gynoiis, but it would be u misuse of team to apeak of 
him as married to his female, or of Jm feme lea as his 
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iriw.s, Marriage tagan with tho first consorts hips of 
men and women, protected by group opinion. 

Now i agree with yon that from what we know of 
human nature we may be sure each mail would idin at 
having one or more woman to himself, and cases would 
occur wherein, for a. longer or .shorter time the aim 
would be realised, and there would Ire instances of what 
w*e may cull polygyny and monogamy—your tirst stage; 
but, observe, every case of polygyny would cause a ease 
or cases of men without women. That is, supposing 
you correct in thinking that a policy of female infanticide 
was later than marriage —I Luoliue to die opposite 
opinion, but it is a point that cannot l*i well settled— 
there would yet be a disturbance of the balance of 
the sexes mused by a practice of polygyny; ho that, 
the reasons which move you to conceive there must 
have Iwen polygyny at the first, are also reasons for 
conceiving tint there was alongside of it polyandry (or 
its equivalents). Nay, the presumption is that the 
latter would be on a larger scale than rite former, and 
it certainly would be so, so ihr as the men were con¬ 
cerned; and their training probably was more im¬ 
portant than that of the women, so far as the future 
of marriage was concerned. 

The lirsi stage, then, if marked by polygyny and 
monogamy, must have also been marked by polyandry 
or its equivalents, 

I take it, polygyny, monogamy, and polyandry {or 
its equivalents), roast have occurred in every district 
from the first, and grown up together into systems 
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sanctioned by usage first and then law. But I would 
put them iu this order— 

Polyandry . . . the more common. 

Monogamy . leaa common. 

Polygyny , . . still less common. 

I think 1 can show monogamous systems to be, on (ha 
whole, post-poly androtia systems; that the normal 
development was through the forms of polyandry— and 
through the break-down of polyandry. 

As to polygyny, Lt b to be observed that it is 
iiweasarily everywhere the privilege Of the few, not the 
practice of the commonalty. As time passed monogamy 
would tend in advancing communities—in which the 
tendency inevitably is toward? rin -ypud distribution of 
the means of wolb being among the members of society 
—to become the ■‘Oraraon practice; and sentiments 
springing from ir—as the common lot—would he un¬ 
favourable to, and In time lead to the condemnation 
and prohibition of polygyny. The countries lu which 
polygyny is said to prevail arc really wily countries in 
which it Is still p ermit ted. As a system it can have 
had less to do than any other with the history of 
marriage on the whale. 

Year most important suggestion, via. that the 
policy of infanticide may have Inscti of late adoption, t 
shall carefully consider. At present 1 sec no grounds 
for it; but I am forced by your throwing it #ivt to 
think of fresh in<|iiraes in vuit or two fields that have 
always l>Ceu a puzzle to me, ■the native Australians. 

Since 1 wrote my book I have accumulated much 
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information about the so-called promiscuity of savages. 
Perhaps some day we may talk of it. 

My remarks are put hurriedly Indore you at what 
they are worth, and I mast send them in all the de¬ 
formities of a first expression. 

P.S . — In re-reading I notice 1 have not made 
uiyself quite distinct, though you will probably catch 
enough of my meaning. Polyandry, in my view, is ;tn 
advance and contraction of,promiscuity- It gives 
men wives. I 1 ill men have wives they may have tastes, 
hut they have no obligations in matters of st-x. You 
may be sure polygyny in the early stage never had the 
sanction of group opinion. They would all envy and 
grieve at the good of their polygyuous neighbour. 
Polygyny. then, did not lit ilrst give men ii?*ive. Wife- 
do in begins with polyandry, which is a contract, if i 
had time I would re-write ibis, and try and make it 
more worth your while reading. 1 should ^ty 1 have 
not' been on this branch of my subject for some time. 

I have been trying to feel my way back to the state of 
the primitive groups by a variety of avenue* apart from 
marriage; notably through tho totem and its extensive 
connections. 

[To come to the blood-bond and blood-feud Wo have 
eeeu that the a Lock at first canal tiers itself to be homogeneous, 
all being ikocemled. ii is treppeod, from -i common ancestor, 
•iful the sign of this ruined ion Udng the totem. Now till a 
recognition of Mootl-relttionship always carries with it tuuaiig 
aavagea die tiiity of avenging Lite blood of all in#iabers of tlte 
same elan, that is to say, the blood-fouui. And if every 
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member of & tntfcm elan is bound 10 exact vengeance for every 
other who 1ms been slam, it is also on imperative duty to him 
not to shed the blood of any of Lis o*ru totem Li ft any more 
than he would kill the totem animal itself. To "shed the 
blood" is a phrase to be taken literally as well a? TnetajJiori- 
cally, mid indeed to the savage mind the peculiar ftssodutions 
of blood, which in the Hebrew phrase is the life, actually over- 
tide the idea of d eat It. At leas; in cases of infanticide a 
savage often puts to death one of his or her own kin. but is 
very careful to do it bv some method which wQl avoid blood¬ 
shed, But (apart from Infanticide) lie who sheds the blood 
of one of his own kin Incomes an outlaw, he loses the right 
of protection hv his own dan, tor he 1ms broken the covenant, 
the blood-bond, which holds the clan together; nay, he incurs 
the blood.-feud liimself with every single member of his dun. 
This is a most important point to remember mid hold fast in 
connection with Mr, M'Ltfnnnu's theory of the origin of 
exogamy. 

Exogamy us a law, according to that theory, arose out of 
it practice of capturing women for wives, ami this brings ne 
to the frurtli heading set down for tin? present chapter. It 
mnat be enough here tn i.iy thol juob capture iu the savage 
state h an every-day i ocurrence, and is shown by the symbolism 
of many civilised peoples to have been u custom' of their 
ancestors. The reader may be referred Lo J’rimitiu Marriage, 
chap. iv,, as well is to the evidence riven in the second part 
of tli is volume. 

If we wish to understand the following chapter on the 
origin of exogamy, we must remember that the authors theory 
involves three ditfereiit details; first, stock-groups held together 
by the religions regard for the totem; secondly, the blood-feud, 
ranking it impossible to go against other members of tlia group ■ 
thinllv, a scarcity of women caused by female infanticide, and" 
causing in him polyandry and a hubit ul capturing women for 
wives.] 


CHAPTER VI 


Tins OItttfIX OF JiXOfJAMV 

My hypothesis, so fur as concerns the present purpose, 
is in outline os follows. The primitive groups were, or 
wore by their members, when consanguinity was first 
thought of, assumed to be all of one stock. Alarriage 
Wits at first unknown. In time the special attach me tits 
of children to mothers led to the subdivision of the 
groups into rude family groups of the Noir type, find 
mnde possible the rise and consolidation of the system 
of kinship through women oidy. Whatever other 
family, or rather household, groups there were, it is 
attested by the system of kinship that those of the Nair 
hugely preponderated, and approximately, for the 
purposes of thinking, we may assume them ull to have 
liecn of this type. While things were in this situation 
a practice of capturing women for wives—having its 
root in a want of balance between the sexes.—arose, and 
wag followed by the rise of the tovr of exogamy. It is 
the manner in whiedi the one might give rine to the other 
which to now U> he investigated. By the joint operation, 
again, of the system of capture, exogamy, end female 
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kinship the original homogeneity of the groups was 
destroyed. They lost their character as stock-group 
ami became local tribes, each having within it aw nuinv 
tjvntw of different stocks as there were original Etock- 
groups within reach that it habitually plundered for 
wives. It is of course an almost necessary inference 
that rautiy groups disappeared in the straggle for 
existence. 

Whatever else may be disputable in connection with 
this hypothesis, it will be admitted, [ think, to be 
beyond dispute that the account it gives of the presence 
of genie* of precisely the same stocks in the various 
local tribes inhabiting an extensive country, like 
Austrejia, is . -rreet. Assuming it to lie so, we obtain 
11 series of inferences as to the state of the original 
stock-groups just Iwfore ihe commence mem of the 
processes by which they were finally interfused, and 
every such inference, it will be seen, throws light on 
the rise of exogamy. 

It is found that every yens of any stock is connected 
with every other yin* of the same stock, in whatever 
local trilies they may he, (l) by the religious regard for 
the totem, which marks the stock ; (‘ 2 ) by the obligation 
of the blood-feud, springing out of community of blood. 
This obligation must have followed the blood bm its 
source wherever it went, as surely as the religious 
regard must have done m. And unless the totem bond 
had been fully established in the stock-groups before 
they became to any great extent interfused in local 
tribes, it could not have been established at ail It is 
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the tost, ami. apart from tlic memory of individuals, the 
only test, of blood-re lata oaship am oner the Unver races; mid 
without it, us far us we know, there babsolutely nothing 
which could hold together, as a body of kindred, persons 
descended from the same stock-group, but living in 
different local tribes, or even the same persons living in 
the same local tribe, Wc have, then, the inference that 
the religious regard for the totem, the blood-feud, and 
of course the system of female kinship—without which 
no commencement of the transfusion could have taken 
place — were firmly established irt the original stock- 
group-, before the appearance of the system of capture 
or exogamy. 

When we reflect again on the internal structure of 
the groups, It luecomes apparent that each "f them must 
have become subdivided into so many great families of 
the Nmr type—holding on to primitive mothers—such 
as (in magnitude at least) are at a later time and in 
connection with male kinship derived from common 
male ancestors; and that within these great families 
there would be sulxli visions again into smaller groups 
of mothers and their children, or brothers and their 
sisters or their children Now whether wo imagine 
these great family groups, of which the stock- groups 
were mude up, to hold together as settled renidents 
on the same lands, or to he nomadic and separated 
usually, ranging within the same district of country, 
we niity see that they would tend to become ultimately 
so many separate bands. The men of cudt would 
most conveniently lind their wives within their own 
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baud; and they would more frequently act together far 
some baud purpose than in concert with the men of 
other bands for the stock-group's purposes. But the 
bauds, while thus acquiring separate interests and 
hating residences more or less apart, would be firmly 
turned by the bonds of common blood, dvil an d 

religious, They would truly be m many septs, idl of 
f>ne blood. 

If now we imagine some cause to initiate a practice 
of capturing women for wives in a district occupied hv 
sevcml stock-groups, each subdivided, as *i JOTlf c<m _ 
ceived, into bands united by a common faith and the? 

of the blood-feud, we may sec instantly one leader, 
result that would follow. There would be no limitation 
on capture «* regards capturing the women of anv Su l.. 

of a different and therefore hostile stock-■ 
but from the first there would be a positive limitation 
on the notice as regards capturing the women of 
any kind of the stock-group to which oneself belonged, 
t coureo m attempting any capture, as trom a hostile 
group, the captors would be taking their lives i D 
their hand* in the adventure as au net of war. But a 
capture from one of the kindred bonds would l* m , re 
than an net of war ; it would lie felt to be an outre*c or 
a crime ; more than that, it would be felt to be a sin— 
a violation of the religious obligation which the bfcod. 
feud imposed. for it could not well fa* accomplished 
without the shedding of kindred blood, Moreover ■ 1] 
of the stock would lie hound to avenge it, and we 
may wall see how from the first it might well not 
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ouJv be a capital offence, but regarded with a degree of 
horror. 

Here, then, m a Jaw prohibiting the capturing of 
women, of one's own stock for wives, we have every 
note of the subsequent law of exogamy. If we can 
show that this limitation, on the right of capturing 
women for wives could be transformed into a limitation 
on the right of marriage, wo shall have accounted for 
the origin of exogamy. The difficulties at ibis point 
arc immense. Instead of its being possible to believe, 
with some thinkers, that the step was taken at n 
hound by “a natural confusion " of the two things, it 
seems almost impossibly to see how ii could have been 
taken nt all* Let us see if we can ascertain how the 
change might become possible. 

The question is, how the ancient custom of wiving 
within the kindred (I) went into desuetude, and (2) 
came to be under the prohibition tlmt originally applied 
only to capturing women of the kindred, 

So for as there was an association bet ween capture 
and marriiiirc. the limitation on the right of capture 
would operate from the brat as a limitation on the 
easemsc of the right of marriage among kindred. If 
now we conceive, us required by my hypothesis, that 
the cause of the practice of capture was a scarcity of 
women, we eh all nee h‘*w the exercise of tins right 
would be further restricted. The kindred bauds in a 
group would be uuwilling, and tumble even if willing, to 
furnish one another with wives; for, on the hypothesis, 
women were scarce with them. Kindred wives would 
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then be unattainable from without, by favour or pur¬ 
chase, and wt> have seen that they would be unat¬ 
tainable by capture. So far, then, as the men of a 
baud were in Deed of women, they would 1 x- obliged Lo 
obtain them by capture from groups of a stock different 
from their own. Thus the men would think more of 
foreign women iu connection with wiving than of 
kindred women, and so marriages with kindred women 
would rend to go ini-- <lesuetude. On the other hand, 
the ideas of marriage and capture thus becoming more 
intimately associated, there would be a further approach 
t o exogamy. 

Hut it is a bug way from disuse of an undent right 
to the rearing up of an absolute interdict on its exercise. 
In the present case we may believe that so bug ;is there 
were iu ll hand women of the men's stock, the men 
would marry them. Can we feign for ourselves how 
men could come to W without, women of their own 
stock ? We may believe, to give whm mathematicians 
call a singular solution of the problem, that often, where 
there was n of capture, the men of a band might 

lx? robbed, in tlieir absence or in open fight, of their 
women and female children. 1 Thereafter for these men 
capture and marriage would mean the same thing. 
The exercise of the right of marrying kindred women 
would be for them impossible, mu] the right itself 
therefore dead. Capture and marriage would In*, 
come for them synonymous. The women they might 

1 WilttKS, Tin ■'■It Ml. It. --tr.M:T«rw (j> ile, ttlmi p. seal: itisi Tht 
ttiL L PJl 144, Ufi. 
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MlbMquenfly capture being necessarily of some foreign 
stock, and the children of their mother's stock, there 
would never again be within the baud women of their 
own iitoek. Such an experience, lusting for the re¬ 
mainder of the lifetime of I he men of one generation in 
a Hand, might well establish exogamv ns the marriage 
Jaw for the band. Could we imagine that such ntt 
experience as this was Hoc uncommon, that it was 
perhaps frequent in its recurrence, with the bands of 
the various itock-groups of a country, we should have a 
condition of things in which, for Jong periods at least, 
marriage and capture would be practically synonymous, 
and whatever limitation applied to the one would apply 
to the other. Exogamy would become the marriage 
law. 

But it is not necessary to make any so violent n 
supposition. A general cause muy be shown to have 
been iu operation which would only require nsaiat&ncc 
from such experiences as I have referred to, to complete 
the connection between capture and. marriage, This 
cause ts to he found in the absolute change in the 
relations of husbands and wires tlmt must have followed 
upon the institution of a system of cap luring women 
fur wives. 

1 have colled Nair polyandry 11 mode of uiurringc 
liecause, in a juridical view, any relationship of persons 
of different sextis. resting on contract mid approved by 
public opinion—by custom or law—*V marriage. But It 
may w ell have Uen that the rude men of w hom we ore 
tlihiking matured the idea of marriage for the first 
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tinit 1 when the Noir species of polyandry began to decay, 
ami give place to a mode of marriage which put the 
men in the first place, ami women in an absolutely 
subordinate place in families, Under the Nair system 
a wife would live in the house of her mother, and under 
the special guardianship :md protection of her brothers 
and mother's brothers. She would be in n position of 
almost absolute independence of her husbands, free 
within the limits of her engagements to ihow und act 
upon her preferences, and almost certain to treat her 
husband* rather as favoured suitors than as lortla. On 
a practice of capture arising all this would he changed. 

The captives would k- the slaves of their captors_would 

be owned by them, and under their protection anti 
guardianship. The new mode of marriage would given 
sudden extension tu the form of the Jkmilv resting on 
monandry or Thibetan polyandry. There would be the 
cohabitation of husbands and wives, and for the first 
time the idea of a wife as a subject of her husband or 
husktnda would become gcnomL Now the new idea of 
marriage which would thus lie introduced is the idea 
that was everywhere destined to triumph—that has in 
fact triumphed among all exognmous races, so far as j 
know. And it was natural and inevitable that it should 
triumph. It is easily conceivable how, once men had 
experience of this new marriage system, unions of 
kindred on the old model should not only go into 
desuetude but nut be accounted marriages at alb If 
then, we conceive that some time after the rise of a 
practice of capture the name of "wife" eame to be 
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synonymous with 11 subject untt enslaved woman in the 
pow^r of her captor or captors, and the iraum of marriage 
to he applied to a imm's relation to such a woman aa 
possessor of her, the origin of exogamy becomes apparent* 
Since a subject and enslaved wife would, in the circum¬ 
stances of die time, be attainable only by capture, 
marriage would be possible only through capture, and 
the prohibition which, is we have aeon* would apply zq 
capture, would apply to marriage. Marriage with a 
woman of the same stock would be a crime and a sin. 
Jt would be incest 


[Du diti view aa to the movement front capture to exogmuv 
stated above, exogamy was in the firs t instance a prohibition ol 
marriagy unly between persona of the same blood There h 
evuleucc now forthcoming from Australia which helps the 
theory m ttd? p^int, since h tends to show that dxognnay is 
not neeesaardy anything mw, and therefore that it W- 
uodmig tTK'T-f siT- iixn^, I lu. L absence of -uteh evidence however, 
could not of it&elf make against the theory, so easy and almost 
inevitable dues h seem tlmt, with marriage thoroughly 
establish id, and strictly forbidden between persona uf the 
same Mood, the history of the prohibition being unknown, 
irregulnr relations should come to bo forbidden between persona 
of the same blood ■ esptieLolly when, il\ often happens even 
wliii female kinddp, marmgti tut* become, more or lew 
coMpIcLdy h a Ihor to irregular relation*, 

Tliu Australian evidence atwve referred to is? 04 follows ■_- 

1. J?peaking of rribea about Port Lincoln in South Australia 
Mr, WUhelini tells ua 1 that they * art divided into two 
separata staso4. thu Mutteii md the Karram 11 , tfeu “nn 
one is allowed to mteiuinrry in lib awn caste, but only into 
tlio Other one ; ami LlniL children belong to Lkts caste of thcr 

1 7 It AboryfLm */ ybinr-h tjr R. Bl^li Smith, TTj], L ]V S7. 
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imrther. Of Mr. Wilbdmi'w phraseology nothing need Li re 
he said; it is enough that he convey to us that the tribes 
which were mode up of Matter! and Rarreru were raqgamoTDi 
and took kinship through the mother. As records niamage 
their exogamy was strict, 11 There am no instances" he tells 
us T lp of two Kamm* or two Mattern having been married 
together” And yet,he adds, 1 rcutietiiotis of n less virtuous 
chnructer which take place between member? of the saute euste 
do not appear to be considered incestuous/ 1 Irregular con* 
nations, then, did occur between persons whose marriage would 
not have been tolerated, and. sc far as Sir. WUhelmi could 
leans, they wen? nut objected to. 

2* W** art tol l m tin authority of the Itev TV. Julius 
KUhn 1 —the statement apparently is not m Mr. Kuhn's own 
language—that tlia Turn tribe, also m South Australia, con¬ 
sisted of two great divisions, Wiltu (cogl e-hawk) md Mulin 
(seal), die former of which contained ten, and the latter sis, 
separate totems; that the divisions or sub-tribes worn exogamoue* 
but that any totem of the One might intermarry with any 
totem of the other; and that ehfldren beLuged to the totem 
of thdr father, and thercfcss to his ^livMan or sub-trib^ 
Faithfnlneiss in marriage, we are told was erected of both, 
husband and wife. At grand vpmljboree.% nevertheless (the 
account proceeds), a the old men took any of the young wives 
of the other class [sub-tribe] for tba time, and the young men 
of the Wiltu exchanged wives with those of the Multa, and 
rite rerz*} but only for a Lime, md in this? the men were not con¬ 
fined to auy particular totem/' Tin* EUteruent that the man were 
not confined to any particular totem seems to be made with 
reference to a thaory of Mr- FisonY which it dims not support; 
it was made, nci doubt, in answer to a special question. "For 
the re^t the statement leaves us to understand that the old 
sum were free in their choice; and the younger men in their 
exchanges-—that no i*£ ogam* jus restriction bound situt Then: 
is nothing to suggest that they were debarred from Wcmnm of 

1 KnrsAlsrri iiTijf Kmm* by Ltrimt r W&m md A. W. Huwitt, pp, 
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riiuir own return who had passed by marriage from theii 
original sab-cribe into tbt? otliei; indeed, so Lropartant an 
exception, had it b mn possible to make it r could not have 
escaped mention. And, at any rate, the men were ail fret 
from the restriction winch is said to have bound them in 
marriage as Wihm and Malta respectively. 

The practice of the Turra people at corrobboreea was, ut> 
doubt, n tradition from hs- advanced. predecessor. 

3. It now aeemi worth whilv to refer to what Mr, Eyre 
lelia iii of tribes m the Adelaide district 1 He says Llmt ii: 
most of the tribes the- utmost license prevailed among the 
young* mid that thora was unbounded license for all on 
solemn occasions It is dear time he behoved ibera was no 
restriction whatever. Hut Mr. Eyie knew nothing of the 
mwrnge law, 

Mr. Gideon hang, however* makes a somewhat similar 
statement, ttnd Mr, hang mss aware that the tribes which luul 
been under his observation were exogntiwiu in murria^e. 

IteteHUice may edao he made to what Mr\ Beveridge bfls 
said of the tribes of til* Emifli district; 5 ami to a fact 
reported of rim Kuuirttdaburi — * tribe of the liarooo river, 
living within tin? ^uouusIiLtid bnuiidjuir— — by Mr, A. W. IIowiLt 
on the authority of .. Mr. O Dunmdl.* It may be anggustod, 

1 /ountafr jLVjLnyii'jIt.ii itj fjf Ditc^vny *nfe tVnfmt Jiufrdtd t i fAc jtfiirj 

1S40-U. 

- JV r if ! I p 3 R. 

: u/ (k Ifcjuf Saakbf l/ AVic Sowift rFai>f P 18ft4 ( p. 

* j4hLrtWiJi» ifnfdtyitt^ p. S, Mprintcd fram tri t SmiLtt&oulfljj. 

Import f>JT I SS& Juj pn'mrjc ™vfu br aUowiwl 14 to all the imui |in*qns at 
;!i< eamp without niyn.nl to cLllj ot Icul It ihn be received (md a 

|«mta who W1 ttod far ?onifi year* among iht people Mild b&irecJy tw 
mL^Libi !4 abL»ot it , iL allows clearly that the vxfv + Moy uf the ECnnamkliiEri 
vaa limited to iLiirri ;Lnil wtiglit tv all thtf indication? Or 

iiicpattema of c sugary v Isting limited wbhh are stot from the olher 
mfmttomd Tim ubjceEii^n to founding <m it eh that, while Die fac: 
h new ibr tlm ALEcLraiiatsi, no detail Irs given a* to the- order of marring* 
nm mii ihc KttfirjiiEahtirL ft may "eh? jaiii th&t ttie** is a tvai--«fl, why 
tiogimv, if liuiltod to mirmge ftt ftrsi P inkiht remain sc limited among 
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too F that certalu welt-known stetementa nhwt the Kamila roi 
tieeil to be carefully considered with reference to the hearing 
iliey nift y Isiivii upon the limits of exogamy among that people, 
UnfortuiiRtely. Mr. Ho will gives us the hone fact he hit* to 
mentbn only, anil the name of his authority, with the state¬ 
ment that he had lived some years among the KummdaburL 
And Mr. Beveridges knowledge of the marriage law of the 
Kiverina tribes w»p t do doubt, imperfect What- he says of it 
is, that the very slightest tdood-ncteiiouabip was a definite bar 
to marriage, But ha knew there, was a prohibition which 
applied to numying, and that, it was ftriedy enforced* Ami 
he azures w that, apart from tnunying, there wjia dimply nn 
restriction whatever. He had been for twenty-three years in 
contact with tike liivennu tribes*—from X 845 to iSftB. 
itath&pft he proven too much; a Jesa innueasured statement 
could be mare easily received But what he .says has to bo 
taken along with ihe mjpmsians of Mr. Eyr« and Mr. touig. 
Mid the iiLore definite info mtAiion grveu by Ms. WiUielmi and 
Mr, Kuhn. 

If the foregoing evidence raises a doubt aa to thu original 
ncopo of exogamy, p It is enough for the purpose far which it has 
been adduced. And it seeing at least sufficient to raise such a 
doubt. With a distinct statement from Mr. Kuhn that in the 
Turn tribe men were not delnaried from dixit own totem at 
the corrobborees, one might go further. For that would leave 
nu twin for the suggestion that exogatnmis feeling, ftHl fa its 
original strength u> regards each totem, hud, by means of ihe 
totems, been weakened between the larger divi-nou^ the Mttlta 
and Wiltki, the Matteri And Karnim-—no room for the 
suggestion that the Unt* show us F not exogamy operating 
within ita original limits, but exogamy in a suite of decay. 
M to that however. Mr, Ho wilt (who procured the infommiionj 

appears to have made inquiry m to a much small ar matter_ 

whether particular totem* of the siib-tribcs of tlift Tana 

AusiWImu?— a nflffi cauaittenl with tbe tWnry turn mWiartL It 
\a ihr. umi'iug nwpj t purtuipa m---*, of thi- AatamliflJi uibei ;l vtfc is 
prixwf cjneirty for her tendm m a ilruilgt 
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people tver© confineJ 10 eacL other at those meetings— -juhI he 
cannot hitire neglect«i to antWr liu>.«eir upon a question of the 
first importance, which is plainly raiseJ by tlu? statsmonL 
which he has published, and in which Mr. Fison and lie 
have, throughout their work, shown Uiemselves to he deeply 
mtartiBted 


In speculating on lie influence of two such feefcom na 
capture and lie mule kins flip, il is unavoidable, though the two 
nidT have acted concurrently throughout, that the attempt 
ebon Id be made to fallow tlic operation of each mp&tidy, 
combining the results ] or (which comes to the muo& tiling) 
that the effects of the one should first be treced* and then 
those of the other added on to them. It m* no e^stry in the 
preceding essay U* dsmJ with die kinship first; but it omy be 
ua^Uy se«n that there would bo ample turn for ks development, 
end ior tribes which bid grown too large to subdivide in the 
manner supposed. V^fni'u capture could have auy ejects which 
need be taken into account Capture my have been 
practised, before there was any thought of tuladou^Mp; it tnuy 
huvi- hceii pi&otlsed, more or all the tkor that kinship 
through females wiyi growing up. And stranger women, 
captives uf a liostUe loloin, must from the have tetju in a 
worse position Hum die tmtiYe-bora; while their position must 
have grown rdntivdy vruTae and worse a* the growth of kinship 
gffve tho latter protectors nnd helped their niunbett to socure 
them some consideration. For long, their chililrtui, lining 
ro^puded KX9 of aornc hostile totem, would not Ira allowed to 
live; and we may !>e guided in fioma very small measure in 
judging how they would compare with the women through 
whom the tribe and It* totem were propagated, by observing 
the low position assigned to captive wives wherever wo find 
capture practfeed in eupplement of 0 regukr system of 
marriage bv cantmcL But it is unlikely (as the analogy of 
the case jus* mentioned shows us) that, 1>y Uiei? number® 
merely, they could sensibly lower the position of native- l-oin 
women: and there nppeaxe to be uo nther cffiait which, in the 
stale of tiling B»pposgd T could follow upon their presence in ft 
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tribe. Mull cannot hare for -wint s (even in a jKilyuiuIroiia way) 
women who Are doomed to childlessness; and [though a 
gradual preparation for foreign wiving would no doubt be 
going cel) not until manners had so far softened, axil hostile 
(that is, different) stocks grown to be so far tolerant of each 
other liuit the men of n totem could let the children of 
foreigners grow up in their midst, could there he a i»yg inning 
of tlm competition between ciitive and foreign marriage. 

We may ludieve that the children or captive women would 
come to be spared at length by a sort of tacit agreement 
between neighbouring tribes arrived at gradually and no doubt 
very slowly. At first, and, indeed, for long after it became 
common to spare them, cadi tribe might reuiniii of one stock 
or totem, so far a » the men were concerned. The blood-ieml 
would, at any rate, tend to drive the sons of captives to their 
mothers' relatives. The 'laughters, such of them as were 
spared, would succeed to the lor of their mother*—and by and 
by would form a nucleus of women available for the lot of 
foreign wives who could U had without capture. The main 
source of supply »f such wives, however, would almost uei ^- 
.-arily be in cepttnv until there was. witliin each stock, «■ 
much totemnev of foreign dements that the sons of its 
captives or women of foreign alOck could continue to abide 
with it. and their daughters had as good a chance of bripg 
allowed to live as those of the native-hottt That involve* a 
great relasntinu of the hostile feeling between different stocks . 
it would change each separate body, from tjdng a stock <d a 
single totem, into a more or l*~% heterogeneous IckmiI tribe. It 
might give tint for a long practice of getting wives by capture; 
and it need not be doubted that, once a preference for foreign 
wives had become general among men. understandings would 
be arrived at between tribes or methods devised ('such as occur 
in known examples) with u view to their imikimj captures uttsy 
for each other—undatotanilfttg-, ur method:- such as might 
in time to >y.n tract. with the form - f capture. With tribes 
tiecoiue heterogeneous of course. the need for captures might 
cease. nmu might find within their nwn borders wives enough 
of different blood from their own—wives obtained at length by 
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friendly buigum. but whs? would succeed to the subject lot 
proper to captive women and their daughters. 

It scarcely utsed be said that either monandry or Thibetan 
polyandry might exist Litoiig with female kinship. llli^ 
kiuahip rmiit have Listed at least till after local triises had 
become heterogeneous, if, with exogamous (that is, foreign) 
marriage, it furnishes the only adequate explanation of the 
heterogeneity. And, with the Intern nduriawttp already 
founded on it (as. by hypothesis, il was), it could not be 
juperaeded all at once or at tho will of single individuals or 
brotherhoods, nor until the minds of people living together. 
,nul even of their neighbour peoples, were generally prepared 
for the change. Moreover, capture, so long as it waa practised 
to any comddershk extent (since it would render fatherhood 
still in. many coses uncertain), would tend to keep it up . and 
a) also would the liberty of intercourse between pcoplu of the 
rnni it stock, so long as that subsisted. 

Tb® supposition that a stock-group would subdivide into 
lunula composed ol persons specially related to each oilier, 
though obviously useful, does not eeeni to be ^dispensable to 
the theory of the essay—at any race, a little of mch sub¬ 
division suffices for it Without that, we m:iy see ihni the lot 
of native women must have been very different from the lot 
of captive women, and that one of the farmer could not be 
treated like the latter without outrage, and no mure ia in- 
dispeusablu. Neveriheless, the conditkma nT subsistence wouM, 
in early times, ulnmat necessarily make eacli separate baud a 
very small one, and such subdivision a* » supposed might be 
of frequent oecrtrrence. 

As to tho use mudtf of capture in tho L ^J”i (-hough 
should not be nee^&xiy.) it seems- to to u^e^rtry to say ilmt 
it h a^snned that what men ara known to huv* done m a 
cenain ti&fie p^-hiak-ne men in the wme or a similar ease 
would do. Widiiu times known to us, men have practised 
capture (though they have dono without necessity n- 

doubt) when vromea have been aenrev with them, whenever 
they could not otherwbe get wives. And, in particular, men 
have practised capture (or got tludr wivtsa niter A form o 
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capture, whmh showg that their processors to «ptnia 

S*™* tecanae ? ic >' liavB ^ «<*“**» in m*™. 
On the hcoiy 8 tat«d in the away, having beguTto 

rapture **** **** their wnm en „ *£ HU in 
tune through their rckuous with captive women a pursue* 
for «4et w »«, «.d got them by capture because at fir* and 
for Jong they could gel them by i&pttn* oulv ■ while the 
oxcmpt.cn oi their own woman from tf„- fete of the captive 
.o fer us each stock was itself concerned, formed, when a 
damage system found*! on capture had CO me tn prevail a 
hiuitatiua on matriog*. which w li3 exogamy in its aufe* form. 

■ # “ ga ^ r fort * m,m « ayetem of capturing wives 
J5 * r,:elItH % iJl'wtrated by the mss ,_.f the Alu'dit^S The 
theory ^uui. that the desire for subject wives, one- h had 
fceoomj; general, would We effect given to it in the eanmwav 
aule tn e e^optton of women living among their own r ^ p f e 

m Ihe lut * l * pllv * lv ^'U make mamaas in Lt 
etogumnna. The llirditea get their wives by t2£ 

ex^umy is—Lhcy know not why—* law wttfethem Pre¬ 
historic men. bn it oWcd, would ire. as Wgatds mamas- in 
pmcmely the same portfaa a, «*, as the i2aon for th TZ 
tokm^ their own women in marriage ceased to be tlivu^ht of. 

ufter 1 ^, the i^Hution upon marriage might easily ™ JW 
mto a prohibition of all S^.HVttS 

fem!l ?', 1 ° #C, ™* 0f Li, “ «* «PMiB along Ah 

female kinship shows, however, that tti(J asaoUitmn Swcen 

capture and marriage was in some casts not easily (:I ^tVly 

w jL SIl£ht ° C „ TUeni *® 501116 Peculiar Australian tot^, 

Uudi sugg&st that among certain Australian*, after sx^amv 
bml established for people of tie am* totem. and S 
tniass bad been mode hetorogenexnR bv it capture of wi™ 

™ "“f"' 1 “ "“Wjr tta It ,4. JSod to _™ 

»*Wt *»j» ,o axogu? in Human*. n, c prindp | s tb - jf * 

" '"’f ■ '™» i> ■- ***t .0 m4 heTt m 

»ny rate ftWHmt for Mnhg, l* tag fortitldo,. ^ “ 

• t, a, „ r _^ L , k , ^ 

t pp. 316 «c sq. 1B **V r<tL 
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of Uie coses referred to) between persons of the same local 
tribe, even when they are of difl'ertnt totems, mid also for it 
being forbidden (us it is in one or two cases) between all 
persons of those neighbour tribes who speak the same dialect 
Countv and the fear of consequences tespecially the latter) 
would make capture as itnpt ssibha in the small AustteKun 
locsd trilsfl as it would be in a body of |eoph- ill of one totem; 
and might make It, even ,j L , lictween ticijjbUrar tritnii- having 
dealing* with ends other. much too troublesome not to be very 
seriously disapproved of. And nmtriape is forbidden within 
the limits within which a cap tuns might tints have been 
deemed on outrage, 

A statement made towards the close or the essay makes 
It proper to add (and no more eon now be done) that no aisu 
of beemih marriage — not even an exclusive practice of it by 
excgainmiH tribes, the only case of it which is not easily 
intelligible — makes any difliculty for the theory therein sub¬ 
mitted. D, H*L] 
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FEMjU^E IXT^NTICIPE 

Plc-taki-h, in hia dialogue on the question whether the 
lower an imals have the use of raison, makes Gryllus 
jwint out that m several ways these animals lead their 
lives more decently, respectably, and, bo to speak, 
humanely, than man himself. Had the knowledge 0 f 
Odysseus, one of the interlocutors in the dialogue, 
equalled his craft, he might Lave confounded Girllus 
by showing that the practices he referred to ^ U( ii 01IS 
m man, attest the terrible struggles for existence which 
the Unman race has passed through, and wliieh no other 
species could have survived; and are so many proofs 
therefore of man's superior intelligence. Shocking^ 
even horrible—as some of these practices are, the human 
race has probably owed to them its preservation, h is 
moreover, an ample compensation for the degradation 
they imported into our life, that while they aw every¬ 
where disappearing, the moral and legd principles that 
were simultaneously developed with them, out of the 
same circumstances, remain, increasing in rigour, the 
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glory anil triumph of man, separating liim by an tm- 
pjLiiahle gulf from the brute creation. 

Curiously enough Plutarch mates no reference in 
this dialogue to the practice of infanticide, though he 
must have been familiar with it ua prevailing in l!recce. 
Vet it was in infanticide that tlie whole group of dis¬ 
creditable practices which he docs mention, must have 
hud their origin. Mono of them, moreover, sets man in 
so unfavourable a light as compared with the brutes, 
*' Even the tiger/’ says a Chines© poet, 1 ‘ knows the 
relation of permit and child. Though by nature cruel, 
it spares and rears its young. Shall man, who ss the 
spiritual part of all things, be inferior to the tiger 1 
The higher he is, the more a 3 toutshing m him is so 
cruel a stifling of the promptings of nature. 

When, however, we think of the system* of in¬ 
fanticide as contrivances for the preservation of the 
species when imperilled—like the e nnui h ah am support¬ 
ing life, "ii rudely constructed floats, of shipwrecked 
sailors—we may admire their ingenuity, while moved 
with pity for men in the terrible circumstance which 
constrained them to have recourse to such expedients. 

What extremities men must have been in when 
such systems began to be customary we may sec by 
attending to tile circumstances uuder which infanticides, 
as crimes, occur in modem societies, and then throwing 
out of view the circuiustiiiiCes now acting which cannot 
have affected men In early societies. 

Such crimes am not infrequent among outaelvea- 
Murder* of illegitimate children in particular, or con- 
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equally fatal to the children, ore p.i..f„l| y 
common. We laoc been made familiar of fate nit I, 
systems of bn by-farming in connection with the larger 
toons, and this is Inn a mode of infanticide. We 
hnvc had .afore „ s „Uo the idea, at leant, of systematic 
child-murder in connection with I .mini societal 

The causes of such crimes are familinr-pinchinv 
poverty or insupportable shame-shame too often in¬ 
supportable only because of its seeming to threaten the 
hfe through the character. The circumstances attend- 
mg them commission may vary &»„, ca « to ease, hot 
in even,- case the ean.se of the crime is eqaiM&l, in 
the same general terms-a pressure of eiremastauee, 
imderwhmh the instinct of self-preservatiou ororainstere 
that which guarantees the perpetuation of tile specie,, 
Where infanticide is a crime it fa of comae abhorrent 
to the sentunents of the people Where with any 
poop e It is not only net a crime, hut sratcmntic and 

ST 4 " *, C “‘° m ° f M believe 

h« the people were so long subjected to a pressure of 

the geueral deaenption given above as to have their 
oie of „flspnag ,leadened and replaced by seutimento 
springing from the hahit of destroying i„fo„ c Ufa 

Ao temporary pressure of this sort could, however 
sharp, effect so radical „ rercreal of the fading, which 
mnn must fire, have shared with other animal The 
pressure may have varied from time to time hi anu.ua, 
hut we must dm* of i, ns steadily applied *" “ri« 
of gmennons of .my people fa. order to uudereiaud fa, 
establishing among them sentiments so contrary Z 
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nature, ilS we may say, as those which approve the 
systematic slaughter of infants. 

Now there art? various peoples among whom in* 
fantieitlo is an approved system. They must, therefore, 
nt some stage in their history, have been subjected 
during the lifetime of a series of successive generations 
to a pressure of the sort referred to. Let us ash more 
particularly what the nature of the pressure must have 
been. 

The slightest survey of the facts excludes the idea 
that siiame can have been a factor in that p re .to ure. 
The standard of propriety which attaches an indelible 
disgrace to a woman because of a kpse from virtue is 
unknown to ninny of them now; and then is nothing 
to indicate that their moral standards were anciently 
higher than they are now. The pressure then must 
have been a direct pressure of circumstances threatening 
the life; and there are bat two main sources from 
which such a pressure could spring—AVant or ^ ur, or 
Want and War in combination. 

But when we think of n steady, long* enduring 
pressure exercised for a series of successive generations 
Oil a people, anil springing from want or wot, tw o ideas 
are instantly excluded—the idea of want in the form of 
famine, and the idea of war waged with the sharp 
desolating effects of modem warfare. Famine is like a 
sudden inundation. The bulk of tt people may perish 
in the wave of want, bat it passes, and immediately for 
the survivors there is a recovery for a time of the 
normal conditions of subsistence; nay, it may be of 
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superior comfort, their numbers being now fewer hi 
proportion to the normal supply of food. \V e may gee 
the truth of this by looking either to Ireland or to 
Urissa, that more recently had its population suddenly 
reduced by millions Ln consequence of famine. The 
famine which now threatens the Dekkan, my friend, Sir 
David Weddertmrn, ascribes to a year of drought—a 
casualty not infrequent in all oriental eountrii. A 
drought in the Dckkan, lie says, implies not pecuniary 
loss to n few, but want and misery to millions who can 
only just manage in ordinary years to earn a bare sub* 
ristenec. “ Dnder former rjgim*, n he remarks, « when 
famine visited a district, the people either died or 
migmted, the population was reduced to a mwniier 
prapmtionate to the local means of subsistence, and 
tire risk of scarcity was at an end for one generation at 
tenet" Jftttam mutandis, what is here aptly said 0 f 
famine in the Dekkan may be said of famine every¬ 
where. It works its own cure, and its effects on*a 
population are strictly temporary. So also with War, 

A country may be overrun and desolated, its population 
decimated; but Victory must declare itself on one side 
or ihe Other; and then comes Peace, and with it plenty 
and security once more. 

Want that would yield a steady grinding pressure 
<*F*° lc of continuing to net on n people for generations 
must be consistent with the people continuing to live, 
if they will but just be very careful 1 kive seen it— 
food enough for two, but not for three. Food enough 
got with the utmost exertion for five, just enough to 
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support life, and there are seven in the family I How 
«-ell known is this condition of things, even in Merry 
England, in certain sections of society. Such want as 
this is distinguishable from famine, as diffused galvanism 
is from electricity in the thunderbolt. 

War that would yield a steady pressure capable of 
continuing to act on a people for generations, is simply 
the State of Hostility', Whoever is not with you is 
against you. All who ore not of rour immediate group 
arc your enemies. It is not so much that there are 
frequent and sanguinary encounters as that at any 
moment there may be an encounter. There is a total 
absence of security. Men search for food stealthily, 
warily, ever on the watch for enemies—armed; they 
cultivate their fields—armed; ond acturd combats are 
just frequent enough to sustain perpetual distrust and 
fear. 

Of the state of hostility 1 have written briefly else¬ 
where, and it would be to no purpose to enlarge on that 
subject here. Man has long been Ids own worst enemy, 
but when we go back in thought to the state of things 
to which Colonel Lane Fox’s wonderful collection of 
weapons points so distinctly, anti think of man as yet 
naked and without weapons, we may see that for him 
then there must have been numerous and terrible 
enemies in tile brute creation os well Indeed, it is to 
thin stage of man’* lift* that we are relegated also when 
we r idiTlf of him as subjected to the steady pinching 
pressure of want-. Until, under the stimulus of 
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"Tff Lc with weapons fa wlacL 

and defence bra life M Wo U p^od in 

r^ 1 ? *T *«- «j anomies even-wl.ere 

threatenmg bun m the search for it But bv ,4 lim , 

that men had armed himself-had pointed'the , OT ur 
and mrented the throwing-stick or the bon^he ™ 
already man in the foil possession of ^ fecultia , 

W^rrgthen to question how a system of infanti- 
Udo could rase, remembering time such eymema have 
M 1 K 01 , and recalling the conclusion we reached, namely 
that no such system could possibly have arisen esccm 
™on g a people that had been autjectad, in the '2! 

J '7 lim,e,J - for snecem™ generations, to the pres 
ante of want, or of war, or of want and war in com 
■matron lei a. proceed to consider more pm*-. . 

W snch a system could arise, and the fotm it wonld 
most likely assume. 1 w^atd 

Under the pressure of want the nmnbera in a „ 

W.U certainly adjust themselves aeaehow t0 ^ ^ 

£* r 1 ' ^ * «** - Uvc a, the 2 

lor; the rest mmt die: 

Und«r th e pressure of ivnr the combatants «f „ 

-Old fed the non-combatant men,here "1^7 
nature of impedimenta, of 

The non-combatants would almost certainly be th. 
poisons m the group who eonanmed food wither, fiui ,, 
any-tbo aged and the infirm, tb, vety J 

A group drat was, ua a condition of j b ^terree, 
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nomadic, obliged to pass from one district, nil the 
exhaustion of the food supply , to another, would further 
find the aged and the infirm, imd the very young u 
burden. They might carry the very young. When 
ini adult ceased to be able to support himself, there 
would lie nothing for it but to leave him behind No 
more touching stories ore told of savage life than those 
relating to desertions of thin description. 

We may imagine that the first infanticide* were of 
the nature of desertions also. A child born on the 
march would be specially apt to be abandoned. Many 
cases, indeed, are recorded in which in such a case the 
weakened mother gladly bore the burden of the newly- 
lw>rn, but, lagging a little in the march* received orders 
to throw the child away. Assuming the first infan¬ 
ticides to have* been of this sort, they would be casual 
rather than premeditated; but we may see how rliey 
might prepare the way for the premeditation of such 
murders. The exposition of infants on the march would 
prepare the way for their exposition at home. 

The moment; infanticide was thought of as an ex¬ 
pedient for keeping down numbers, a step was taken, 
perhaps, the most important that was ever taken in the 
history of mankind. 

But the moment we think of infan ticide as a device 
forced upon a group of men to adjust their numbers to 
the available Food, nr fbr security against enemies, we 
may see what form- a practice of it would at first 
assume. The first victims would he those born 
deformed, maimed, nr otherwise imperfectly suite- 1 , if 

a 
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reared, to aid in the quest for food and iu war, and 
since women arc leas available in the quest for food 
in war than men, female children would be the next 
victims; but it requires some consideration to set* liow 
far n practice of female infanticide could be earned out 
consistently with the motive for the practice — the 
desire for self-preservat ion. 

There are groups of men who kill all children born 
in the group and recruit their ranks by capturing boys 
and girls from other groups, thus dispensing entirely 
with the troubles of rearing offspring. In these robber 
I muds the lave of offspring is absolutely overmastered, 
Ther arc of course mo*t exceptional, and were* they not 
no the specie;} must have perished. They arc interest¬ 
ing, however, as exhibiting one solution that was 
possible of the problem raised by the state of want 
and war. T7te solution that win readied we know 
was tmy different from this, for the various races of 
men have survived the sharp struggle for existence 
which raised that problem. 

H was a complicated problem. There were two 
instincts in conllict, both deeply Tooted in human 
nature. On the one hand the instinct of jidf-preaerva- 
tion, • m the other hand the instinctive love <if offspring 
and the need of women for wives. The roaring of some 
female children as wives for the men of the group 
would be mdispensable to the continued existence of 
the group, And, so far os war was a factor In the 
pressure causing infanticides, every man would feel 
his security to depend on that of the group ami 
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the mftiTltermimc »f its effective for fighting. This 
would set it limit to the ran go of female infanticide, 
but it would iil&o set a limit to, if not proscribe, any 
practice of nude infanticide in supplement of it: ami 
hence, supposing tine double pressure of want and war 
to be felt, it would supply au impulse to arrangements 
economising women or dispensing with them, And 
we may see tliat the moment such arrangements were 
once well established, the range of the practice of 
female infanticide might, consistently with maintaining 
the groups effective, receive a considerable extension. 
Wo may further see that arrangements of the sort 
referred to would operate prr .*• as a cheek on 
population and tend to supersede the practice of in¬ 
fanticide so lar ns it depended on scarcity of food. 
Owing tii the persistence of custom, the arrangements 
that had this ..•fleet might well long survive the state of 
things out of which they grew. 

Put in this poiut of view, a system of infanticide 
appear 1 as embodying u policy of despair, developed 
front point to point, through trials and errors that no 
doubt were sometimes fatal to the group, making them, 
hut which contributed to forward the chinking out by 
men of what was the best form of the policy, its best 
practical expression. We may ladicve that no animal 
below the rank of tnun in the full po&seasion of his 
reasoning powers could have thought cur such a policy, 
and for the credit of human nature that such a policy 
would never have Iteen thought out or acted upon 
except in the most desperate circumstances. 
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Let U3 now aak what truces of Itself such a syst' h, 
of infanticide might lie expected to leave behind it with 
the representatives of any people with whom it bad 
long prevailed. _4a the pressure that instituted the 
system was removed we should expect the features of 
the system to disappear in the reverse of the order in 
which they had appeared. Any practice of mule infan¬ 
ticide would, cease first; next tbe practice of female 
infanticide would he limited in its range till it finally 
disappeared; and lastly would remain only the practice 
of putting to death the deformed or otherwise imperfect 
indnits. The state of the moral sentiment where 
children are put to death, with public approval, at all, 
is not easily to be accounted for, except us a remainder 
of a more general form of infanticide, for births of 
deformed chihLren are Hire, In attempting however— 
as 1 now propose to do—to ascertain the range of the 
practice of infanticide amongst the various races of 
men, 1 shall not assume such a limited practice os 
that lost mentioned to be indicative of n preceding 
more general practice, unless I find It. in conneo- 
tiou with the arrangements for economising women, 
or dispensing with them, that 1 have referred to. 
In that ease it may, 1 think, be fairly assumed os a 
remainder of a previous more general system of which 
female infanticide was a feature. 

The arrangement} referred to fall under twi * descrip¬ 
tions, Those of the one sort have been classed under 
the name of polyandry, those of the other under a 
variety of names—one drawn from Hebrew history, 
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one from the scene of recent Turkish atrocities, und 
another, pauleruatia (which let us cull it), from the 
Greeks. Both have the widest possible distribution, 
and neither can be well accounted for, apart from u 
practice of female infanticide li>r long destroying the 
balance of sexes, Uf llie facts relating to polyandry n 
partial induction lias already been made, but only a 
pressing necessity in the interests of science would 
justlfv an induction of the other class of facts to which 
l shall refer only so far as it may appear indispensable 
to do so. 

For reasons to bo hereafter given, I take first the 
cases of infanticide occurring among peoples having 
male kinship. 1 

I. India- — T o pass by the evidence of the former 
prevalence of infanticide in India, I note the following 
examples of systems of female infanticide still, or till 
very recently, existing there. 

(1) Thu KUotvfa .' — Major Ckarteris Macpkorson says 
of them in ids 3femoriat» of Survive in lndk j, p. \ !lli: 

* [S«!i .Sfiau’tfii ut ianitnl JfYiion/j !ai>t aonev. J.'TK 1 4 * 1 - Wlafl 

foiLMlIe i ni,! mditmy Jim* tlair ln^ 1 , if the fatlicr LtH# i IJ jpromln for 

iljti' funrll t- rjj,- wife. living with hint lujtaud of with bef uwn knHlrod, 
he niQji,' be tmalii to hit eHLInt^ for tor of bringing on luctia^Ifi' 
lltB bluol-fcUil milij Ilia wifii'i kilL 

Aa dgWinn might p-ciflefbl j bo fai«d thm 1M1 if Qgaital a tbmj 
w liif.h lime? oh fum»ilis at a time when femalfi kituliip 

w.n ilid only TczjiiE U mint bfi reinaiubiP^J* ^avow, tUat 

tfilii Sfair polyandry the child Urtt with ibt mother* kindzwLi who would 
^d33fCT}Li-r:tlv Ihice tli ei Ijxmlib and c*pene« of rearing ji* and would Uxyv 
m pcfttplc ihvut it out of the The fsthtr nert akin 

to i|* they wtiahl iuivB no fear of ih-a Uood&ral from that qiurM*] 
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“The practice of female infanticide is, I believe, not 
wholly unknown amongst any portion of the Khond 
people, while it exists in some of the tribes of the sect 
of Eoora to such nu extent that no female is spared 
except wlum a woman's first child is a female, ami that 
village* amimning « h untfml houm may be seen with¬ 
out a female child*' 

(2) Tin- Rajputs. —The female infanticide of the 
Rajputs la well known. It was their custom to rear 
but one or two females, at the most, in a family, juid 
usually but one, Our Indian Government has long 
exortal itaclf to put down the practice, bnt it stall 
continues in a modified form. From a recent census of 
British India it Appears that as Into as 1370 an Aer wns 
pilled for Its suppression, putting under special police 
supervision every district where girls were found to h c 
fewer than 35 per cent of the whole number of the 
children. 

(3) Th*: Catch.—A similar system prevailed among 
the Cuteh. ** The number of female children who me .m- 
iiually murdered among this people. Captain MacMurdo 
supposes, cannot be less than one thousand." 1 

{•!) The Tmlahs. —Major Waiter Campbell, in Tin 
Old For*-itt Rawjtr, says of the Todahs; "They 
destroyed ail the female children but one, who was 
rw*l to supply the place of the mother." It Is well 
known they me polynndrotts. 

<») 3%e Hill Tribe* round M nnicpon ,A similar 

system prevailed among some of these tubes, and Col. 

1 Analit' JranW, toI LL p, 4iL 
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M'Culloch, who was long Political Agent there for om 
Goveuimeut, relates that in one of the villages of the 
Fkweelongmai bo found not even one female child. 
The system is worked among these tribe* through the 
custom of “ Nsmoougee,” equivalent to the “ Tluda” of 
certain African tribes, of which hereafter—mid though 
this custom merely gives certain indication? challenging 
the act of murder, it is readily so worked us to operate 
iii effect us a system of female infanticide. 

With these ease* I may connect that of— 

(6) The Biluchi —They put to death all their 
illegitimate female children, which may lie taken us a 
system of female infanticide tn decay.' 

II. China. — The Chinese Penal Code contains 
(section Si9) the following provision; *' If ft father, 
mother, paternal grandfather or grandmother chastises 
a disobedient child or grandchild in h severe and un¬ 
customary manner, -u> that he or she die?, the party so 
offending shall he punished with 100 blows. IS hen 
any of the aforesaid relations are guilty of Irilling such 
disobedient child <sr grandchild designedly, the punish¬ 
ment ■hull be extended to sixty Mows and one year's 
banishment." Sir (reorge Staunton has a note on this 
article of the code to the effect that it shows that 11 the 
crime of infanticide, however prevalent: it may he 
supposed to ln> in China, is not, in fact, either directly 
sanctioned by the government or agreeable to the 
general spirit of the laws and institutions of the empire.'’ 
But 1 cannot see how the article touches the mbfcct, 

i UnrU>B'« Bittary ScmA pp. 241 an-1 4 I t. 
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for the offence it constitute appears to bo that of 
slaying a disobedient club! that has been allowed to 
grow up. There is no offence under the first branch of 
the article if the chastisement causing death is inflicted 
in a emonwry manner; and it is remark/)lie os to the 
secoud branch that the killing, though intentional, is 
not munhr, but punished very lightly. And this is 
the more remarkable that by the immediately pre- 
ceding article, the killing of a father, mother, paternal 
grandfather or grandmother, even " purely actufati” 
is punished much more severely— is. “ with 100 blows 
ami perpetual banishment to the distance of 3000 W 
It stems to me, then, that infanticide, be, the 
slaying oi u child at the birth, is not touched by the 
code. .Iny way, it would appear that if it is, the code 
has never hud effect, that custom has been too strong 
tor it, Staunton himself immedi a tely precocds indeed 
to admit this, and to apologise for it “This practice." 
he says, “must certainly lie acknowledged Lo exhit in 
( hina, and even to be, in some degree, tolerated* 

Even the .Ireadihl crime of a parent destroying its 
offspring is extenuated by the wretched and desperate 
situation to which the labouring poor in China, to 
flhom the practice of infanticide is admitted to be in 
genend confined, must, by the universal and almost 
compulsory custom of early marriages, often he reduced, 
oi having huge and increasing families? : white, owing tf > 
the aWy exe^ive population of the couutiy they 
have not the most distant prospect «f being able to 
maintain them. 1 ' This is a sufficient ditelosnre of the 
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pressure of tvtmf iti an old coiumuniLy on ± Kile- to 
cause a system of iiifaiuieido to appear, and the iufor- 
CQatiott I have receiver! from credible witnesses is that 
it has appeared accordingly, and that it is not only, 
u in some degree," tolerated, but that it is openly 
provided for by the authorities. I have been told of 
publicly provided receptacles in certain country districts 
for the newly slaiu infants, and Mr. Abel, in Iiis 
JottTticij to China (1816-17), says it is one of the 
duties of die police in Pekin to go round, every morning 
and empty the receptacles of the newly-born «ist into 
them during the night. Moreover, a lady writing a few 
years ago in the Eitjtemnct of Nancy, not only attested 
to the openness of the practice, but to its Iwing hi the 
main a practice of female infanticide. fi There am 
women here," she wrote, " who carry on quite a trade 
iu this sort of mu liter. . . . They (the infants) are not 
indeed given to the pigs, but that is the case further in 
the interior.' And that the system is mainly a system 
uf female infanticide is further attested by the ode 
already referred to,' iJ On the Drowning of Female 

Infants." “ Hwang-le-ye says that the drowning of 
i nfan ts, though it is the work of crud women, yet 
arrives from the will of the husband/ 1 The poet pleads 
against the practice (see A.*t<itw Jotirttal, vol. v. p, 
575). Hi says, “I have heard that when female 

children uni killed tlio state of gufh v ri n** ^ buyout! coni- 
pari ^pil It crien m the tub of water, long sufferipg' 

liefote it tiles, r I would advise my penile not to 

1 [Sgjt&q, p, 7 a,] 
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kill Lhcir daughter?, 1 ’ And in sill the pleading there is 
not a hint of the practice us unlawful, it is not even said 
to be wrong; it is objected to mainly as distressing 
in its incidents aud questionable hi its economies. 

Of course the balance of the flexes is destroyed in 
China wherever this custom prevails, but as to the 
extent of the disturbance we have no t rust worthy infor¬ 
mation. Mr. Cumeroo, in his LV-^W, pom-mens h* 
the Malagan Archipelago t says the Chinese iu Singa¬ 
pore, in his time, were as Git ecu males to one female, 
and t he sexes may be equally out «f balance Lti California 
and Australia, These facts, however, may be mere 
incidents of their peculiar system of emigration, and no 
dimet inference can be tarried over from them as to the 
state of the home population. Since, however, polv- 
imdry and puideraotiu fire distinctive of the life of the 
Chinese as emigrants, wherever we find them, we have 
the indirect iiderencu tlial the system of mfimtieide has 
indeed in Chinn disturbed the balance of the sexes up 
to the point at whh'li such a want of balance establishes 
arrangements for ecouomisiug or dispensing with 
females,' 

III. In the Islands of the Southern Pacific we have 
a now series of phono menu of the same sort in conjunc¬ 
tion with practices which are fatal to the lives of 
children of both sexes indiscriminately. Mr. Williams 
sap of Vanun Leva (Fiji group), “The extent of 

1 (Comparu Ofinlou-tTrEjuiHsuiTJ FFaHAnf^ in (Shim, wL L p B idj 
.EEnmUtan't En* Mu* in Pinkerton, ml viii p_ 4l>l. Mubt cnone 
mill h/ir i tin* nii-clit be ituiOy ftfldedr] 
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infanticide in some parts of this island retie lies nesrer 
tw©-tlitrds than one-half," It is reduced to a system 
with professors in ©very village, and “all destroyed 
after liirtli are females, because they are useless in war, 
or, as some say, because they give so much trouble M 
(see Fiji and the Fijians, Rowe's edition, p. 155). 
Adnimd Wilkes represents a somewhat similar state of 
matters as existing in the Ilawnhm group {Undid 
States Exploring FxjK'dition, voL iv. pp. .15-75), and, 
according to Ellis, the namlwra there IdQ&l are nU»ut 
two-thirds of the number? born (HeataU, p, 2119). Ellis 1 
thinks that the system ns practised in Tahiti and rite 
adjacent islands could not—consistently with the main- 
temmee of tii«- population—have ancient ly been carried 
on on the scale on which he found it (sec Poh/ne&ian 
Researches, vol. i. pp. 2111-258). The traditions of the 
[tcctplc, however, exclude the notion that the system is 
of recent origin, When the mksiouaries pleaded 
against it, they were told that “ it was the custom of 
the country," and the first missionaries have published 
it as their opinion that not leas than two-thirds of the 
children were murdered by their parents, “ In the 
largest families more than two or three ihiidreu were 
seldom spared, while the numbers killed were incredible, 
The very circumstance of their destroying instead of 
nursing their children rendered their offspring more 
numerous than It would otherwise have been," Ellit 
knew a number of parents who admitted having killed 
“four or -is or eiyiit i-r ton children, and some even a 
greater number.” 
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And the universality of tlie crime, he says, was no 
less painful than its repetition by the same persons. 
Mr, Nott on one occasion told him time during thirty 
yeara he had spent in the South Sea Islands he had 
never, that he recollected, known a female unconverted 
to Christianity who had not killed a child. He gives 
some detail- of the modes of disposing of infants and 
the causes of killing them. An to the tarter, he saya 
pointedly { V . 257); “Their aex was often, at their 
birth, the cause of their destruction. . . , The circuit 
stance of its Ireing a female child was often sufficient to 
fix their determination on its death," The general 
answer to the question why they preferably killed 
females wa*, “ that the fisheries, the service of the 
temple, and especially war, were the only purposes for 
whiidi they thought it dhimKte to tear children; and 
that in these- pursuits women were comparatively Usc . 
less/’ The results show how far the system was a 
system of/ernnk infanticide. In the adult population 
of the island*, he says, "them were probably four or 
five men to one woman.” It is needless to add that he 
i n dica te s as a consequence other practices among the 
people- not til to be mentioned. 

The practice is said 10 be common in New Zealand 
(s«e Angus s AnttirilUt ttud A cm? Zealand, p, 3121; 
and ■* very prevalent " in Madagascar (Ellis's Hulttry of 
Madagascar, vol. i. p, 134); but t -.w without the 
dendlE of AnstteHa. Mr. Darwin says that female 
infanticide is still common there. “ Sir 0. Grey” he 
adds, “estimated the proportion of native women to 
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men as one to three ; but others say us two to three" 
(Descent of Afan, 2nd ed. p. 592). 

A custom called 11 Thola" prevails among certain 
tribes iii Africa. To 11 tholu" is to transgress, and 
every child that does this is put to death. Among the 
people of Kunraian Albinos are put to death, and 
Livingstone suspected that tills was the case also in 
1 jftnda Deformed children of course were killed- 
“‘Thola,’” says Livingstone, “ is ascribed to several 
curious cases, A child who cuts the upper teeth before 
the under was always put to death among the Bakun*, 
and I believe among the Bakwains. Of twins one is 
put to death." And no doubt in Africa as round 
Munniiipore the families have the worst of it in the 
working of this code of slaughter. For the nest my 
knowledge of the system in Africa is too scant tit make 
it worth staring. It is indicated by Moffat ns occurring 
among the Bushmen. In many quarters such a note of 
it occurs m is indicated by praying for and rejoicing 
over the birth of male children and caring nothing for 
female children. I cannot doubt, however, but that 
facta showing its pno uLnee will yet be brought to om 
knowledge. Sir Samuel Baker auya of thu tribe* ‘'from 
Gonookoro to Ob bo that they do nor kill their women 
prisoners, for which the reason is supposed to be that 
women arc scarce, a fact which could nor well In; 
explained apart from a practice of female infanticide 
(Thf; Albert Nyanza, vol, i, p. f!55). 

When one reads Andrew Battel's account of the 
Gagas (Pinkerton, vol xvi. p, 326), who put to death 
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all the children horn to them, thus evading the whole 
trouble of rearing children, and then recruited their 
raiiks by systematic stealing from other tribes of boys 
ami girls of thirteen to fourteen years of age for warriors 
and wives, we feel we are on territory where Infanticide 
must be common. The tribe was of course Gaga only 
in name, ‘ Ln the camp," says Battel, “ (here were but 
twelve Gagas,and those were captains.” And tlic same 
impression U derived from M'Kmnrt neenunt of the 
Mntobde— 1 ‘a warlike people, every able-liodied man of 
whom b a soldier, and (for whom) every year is a. year 
of war." Tliis people, who can hardly be called a 
tribe, consisted of a few Zulus mid for the rest “n 
heterogeneous assemblage of every tribe " through 
which the chief of the Mat elide had forced his way 
north. Tbt! middle-aged and full-grown men were Bechu- 
am^ T captives taken in the Transvaal: the young men 
Makajalh and M aahon a captive* taken in the eomitry 
now inhabited by the Mntobete, and grown up under a 
eon of littectlmmoTuan discipline accustomed to strife 
and bloodshed. As they grow up they in their turn 
become the captor? of others. Of course they have no 
marriage properly so called. “ The Voice of the infant. 1 ' 
**** Mackenzie, rt the song of the mother, are almost 
unknown there. Only after some signal service .foes 
the chief bestow, us a great reword to the soldier, :t 
captive girl to be his wife, who 1ms no choice in the 
matter, hut is delivered over to her new owner as an 
«X is given to another man whoso (feeds have been lesa 
meritorious” [Ttn Team Jfbrtk o/the Orange -Mber, 
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p. :329), In these cases Mr, Spence* may ms* the rigid 
logic of infanticide pressed to the extreme—tribes rear¬ 
ing no children and reuniting themselves from their 
enemies. 

Turning to America, we find the Bed-men usually 
very affectionate to children find careful of rearing 
them. But they everywhere present us with those- 
practices which elsewhere we have seen its incidents and 
accompaniments of female infanticide, and which seem 
wholly inexplicable apart from a long-established want 
of balance at some time between the sexes. They 
have, moreover, some customs which scent tn he re¬ 
mainders of a system of infanticide, and in some 
quarters we have positive records of the prevalence 
of the system. For instance, Aznxfl, as cited by Darwin 
(Descent of Man. 2nd d. p. o32), says that "some 
tribes of South America formerly destroyed so many 
infants of both sexes that they were on the point of ex¬ 
tinction.* 1 Humboldt relates that the savages of Giiiuna 
had a custom resembling “ thola,” “ when twins arc 
produced one ia always destroyed ” (Macgillivmy^ 
Ahrirftpm nt, voh L p. 241), and they kill any child 
that “deformed, feeble, or bothersome; on which 
Humboldt exclaims at the seemingly trivial provocations 
to murder—to avoid travelling more slowly, in fact to 
avoid a little inconvenience, Thu inadequacy of the 
motive suggest that the deed was easier in respect of 
moral sentiment -5 inherited from a. prior practice. 

Among the Dacotolis or Sioux of the l : pper Mis¬ 
sissippi infanticide ia occasional, and “the lives of 
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fonial? children are held in Less estimation than the 
male children r ' (Schoolcraft, tol iiL p, 243). The 
bdkiis of south - western Texas are pot prolific, a 
woman having seldom more tlmu three children, which 
if male are nurtured with care, whilst the females are 
abused and often beaten unmercifully. Lubbock says 
infanticide was common with the North American 
Indians, bat gives uo authority {Prehistoric Times, 
2ndcd. p. 510). 

[So far the author’s MS. It may observed that the 
first three regions taken It him—India, China, frjlynesia— 
are the seau of the Hire* great system* of infanticide with 
male kinship, After them he proceeds to different parts of 
the globe without making any observations an the kinship, 
which indeed is often mixed ; eg. in Australia female kinship 
prevails as a rale, but male is found along?id,? <jf 

Wa wi, l &™ Ms notes a number of quota¬ 

tions to show further the extern of the practice, ,,ml to illustrate 
Ida views on some point# not yet noticed. 

Aett> Zealand. —" Infanticide was formerly verv common 
Tt was generally jH-rpetrated by the mother. . , , i wnuum of 
the Hbwhm destroyed seven of her children, the rswou she 
uesiurtefl for such unnaiural cruelty was that Me mmht be 
light to run away if attacked or pursued by the enemy; thi* 
was especially the fate of female children " iTaylor, Te jfe a 
Mctni, lSnii. p It; 5). 

Aw/ralto.^" Infanticide U very comniois. , The 
thr<-- or four an- often kill*]; no "distinction appears to ba 
msdp its this case between male <jt female children " (Evre 
Duontria it* Central Australia, ] 845 , toL U. p, 3941 ^ ‘ 

pare Bon wide* Wild White Man iW M*tks of l"v^ f 
flri P 48, where Eyre is fully continued, nod 'there Mine 

remarks on die subject Emmet also declares that 
“abortion ws» act tmeuitmuiu, especially after a quarrel 
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between EtiLirj rmd wife. 7-1 u One female wels (jointed out to 
Mr. Vsdge m having (lestroved ten out of eleven of bar 
ddldrCB ri (quoted ftom Dr. Eoss), In coses of extremity a 
umi wifi kill his child tu satisfy his honker (Jar mol of 

Anthr^witigical voL i p. 78). 

u Infanticide appears to have been yen" prevalent among 
Lht Atwrigiaos befbrv the corrmtene&meuLt of this colony, i 
have been. naatned by Namoyeri that nt that time more than 
one-half of the children born felt victims to this atrocious 
custom. One iuLellhioM woman said she thought that if the 
Europeans hail waited a few more yeare they would have 
found the country without inhabitants Sim herself had dt?* 
strived am> infant. J know several women who have put 
Uj ili'iith two nr three each of their new-bora chiliiroa- . . - 
Infanticide is not prevalent arnorag the Karrinyeri at the pre¬ 
sent time. Thirteen years ago one-third of the infant who 
wero bom wmfts put to death Every child which wl-ls born 
before the one which preceded it could walk was destroyed, 
because th.tr matter was regarded as incapable of carrying 
two. All deformed diild ten were killed as doon as bom. 
Of twins one, aind often both, worn put to death. , . . Tills 
terrible crime is covered up and concealed from the obsurva- 
tirm of the whites with extrema care/ 1 * The Xjininyeri luvva 
male kinship. 

Papuan* or J&pritlo&s —Apart from Fiji wa ha VO not 
found any notes of the authors on mtauticjdg among this 
race, except Timiars itnfcment that Mr. Uordou thought there 

were gillie ciisss .if infanticide in ErroEiiLtim^, and that an 
infant w.ih buried alive with lla mother on her death. But 
ihe Jfcr H J. G. i'aton fays of the Ifew Hebrides: ,h Polygamy* 
with nil its accompanying cruelties and degradations, univer¬ 
sally prevails. Infanticide is systematically practised ■ mid 
even tho despatch of paraiU* when they grow old ami help- 
Widows are put to death on almost every island, to 

1 ?*A AVm'Hj^nV an odojuiit c.f the IriLc^a at Hoiati Auntmlimi Ahorf* 
guici iulmbirmg thv country around the Lak^j Ahucfljadriiui^ AI tart, and 
CVwrtmg, and tha lower jut of the ri™ Murray. Tha R<r r (korge 
TapliiL isiid, pp. lo fT, 
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K'iir tln-ir husbands company into the spirit world. There U 
hot tin unmentionable vice hinted at in iimimis L which is 
not mibliialiingly practised in those islands, wheresoever the 
ftogpd J jay not dawned" I A>h< i kyruph <j, Appendix II j. 

jifritCL -Thi- I"Liiifl till nil sioVI y children i Wimrivnl 

Rcade, Savttyt jl/noa, p. 244). Among the Waiiika infantl- 
< idu of diildn’n is authorised by the chieiV and 

executed .in their orders iKiapf. Tnvth n ik'rra AJnm. 
186Q, ji " rhi- children belong not to the parents hut 

to the H) fl Hirf 'g eldwt brother, who not uufreoiiontly sells 
them into slavery in times of scarcity " flifcUL-Col Mayfair 
Letter of t*tli April 1(16*1. Sdu j*. 22!)). Compare. Mui)«a 
I’ark'-s Twirls (Chambers, Edinburgh, no date), pp. 2S8. 23ft. 
In Are! u twins are kiUoil, though in the rest. of the P m in 
territories they are esteemed a good omen i.Bosmim’s Uninm, 
i'inker ton, voL ivl p, 51!6). The (idles, i robber horde, 
"*v<;iy eighth year tarry their wives with them, and expose 
their children without any tenderness in the woods, it 1^ in.» 
prohibited on pain of death to toko any care of those which 
ere born in tire camp " (Xofeo’s Voyage to Alytiinw, Pinker- 
ton, vol xv. p. , i J I,. \\ a-K urefl 1ft n famine hail (*j -ell 

Oicu children; lire same irilre show a preference for boys 
(Thotupou, 77mmi/l J/ pp, 417, 419). The people 

ni Kenjei > sell females slk slaves, hut never moles iKr&pfs Emit 
A/nm, p 6 H i. For infantidde among the Jliishuiim Hutton- 
rets, and Zulus, see w/rrr. pp, 482, 48 7. Muimnger taarifias 
tlwt among the Uedomus in or near UA-aua, “If a girl Ik-rtm 
n child it is killed l>y Its grundmotlivi, without- justice inter- 
fering Again: "As aiming Un> Mar^u, getting a maiden with 
child, Whether *1 mj be noble nj not, must be atoned for with 
hlixrtl: Lbt? twn guilty uiirs and tlie child are slain by their 
own VirotlivrH without exception. For a widow or divorced 
wife the man only pays a line, hut the child h, buried dive,” 
In Rtnmum, * The eldest brother takes tire place of the fl^ d 
lather. The power of tin*. Dither go®* no further; the life of 
the Child and its fteedum L, Jong to its unde un the mother's 
Kid,.- ’ (Oi/afriMni&h* pp. 145,322, 477, Scholl- 

Iirtiisan, 1864 ). 
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N&rth Af&zri&i . — H ie Kbniaga* “prise hoy babiea, but 
frequently kill Oll- ytrLf 3 ' (Bc&etoft. L >511, lr Louobflus: 
molhora lm\ ori^iuulfy a mistaat <.>f casting avrety tludf femah- 
children, but nuw it is only dtuw by the Mountain Indiana" 
^Smp&oii's p. 1ST). Among tbs IJaMaha 1 abor¬ 

tion mul luikniicide are not Dnemninotf 1 j the Nootkaa M fre¬ 
quently prevent increase of t hm fimdltea by abortion u ; 
- iixfimtifltde and abortion art* of frequent orciuTeirce" ant quo 
the f3ms .nits iT*ucroft, i lLith 107, 242). He in bind 
tribM of California practise abortion often* and " although 
Children and old people are as a nib- Iciihily cared for, yet &> 
gteai the straits to which tlnf t rit m,^ u^a ru' d need by drenm- 
stances, tlint both are sometimes if not put to 

death " r (i. 270}; and in n note is added that it was not 
uncommon for the I'end d'OnfUtt to bury the very eld and 
very young olive, ** because, limy said* these cannot take care 
of tham£elvea uinl we annum tote can' of Lkem, and they luul 
bet^r dh " There ia no abortion inning the Central Call- 
tomhm M hut 1 it is stated that many female children are 
killci] ns i*Qtm ns boro lh (L 300 ), Among I he South Cali- 
fotniutie the wo man retires t<> bo delivered alone near some 
stream nr hole of water. A» soon as the child is bom. she 
throws it into the water, whence “ if it rises to the siufiice and 
cries, it is lokim out and cared tor; if it dnk? there it 
re ma i n* . ofid is not even awarded an Endian burial M {:, 413), 
Tlie Lower California n* sometime* a bars don or kill a dtiJd 
wliinn ftwr^l b scarce (i. 565), arid the to are more men than 
woman among them (Smith wma Jkj/vri, I 363, p. 867). Aban¬ 
donment of the aged is extremely common in North Amenta. 
See, i\tj< Cntliu. Jkltrr* ami Arifo* Stil c± veil. L fu-217: "The 
tribe were going where hunger and ilim necessity caiftpeligd 
them Lo gu p . and this pitiable obpv.-i r T . who was row t<wi 
old to travel , , * was to Lie left to aittrve. . , , This cruel 
custom of expiring their aged people belongs, I t btjik, to 
^dl tht! tribes who roem about th.fi prairies, making severe 
marches, when smell decrepit persons are totally unable to ga 
■ . . I t often becomes absolutely necessary in such cases that 
they should ho letV A particularly horrible story is told in 
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tliB Mdtttiam ihs Jfeuif*ri, I640 t p. 33: A woman tilled Ler 
brother * llllI made his sun kill hh &btor because sh* could not. 
*avn mure than out hcsidea herself in her comm Biniilftcr 
instatteeft to 1*e found in the same coOeaiiort, 18SG, p. 25 ; 
I637,p. 17 ; 1041, p. 25. " font tirdmuifemenL mourir 

J'enfant ijtumd la mere ItJ kiSSO ai jeune, cruyuus qiiil ne feta 
que tangtrir npri& son deceds" (TiM. 1634, p* 5j e£ 1636, p. 
59; 1657 r p. 48), 

The Indians of Cental America me said to have gotta to 
extremes in the ilso of abortives, but this is stated tu have 
been in connection with habit* of great UcuuLioitsu^. 
11 Among the Acaxfea (New Mexico), if a woman dies in child- 
birth. the infant surviving is slain as the cause of its mother's 
daatL M In Cental America "it is suspected that infant 
murder lias sumulhing to do with the rarity of deformed 
people n (Bancroft, L o90, 714, 773), 

raklemstk occurred among site Apaches. * According 
to Ariegui* Blhns. anil other authors, among saints of thest 
nations (if. the New Mexicans) mate ooncnlonage prevails to 
ct great extent ; these loathsome semblances of hum unity, 
whom to caQ beastly were a sbrnder upon boasts dress them* 
delves In the elotlied and perform the functions of women." 
“Gujnnru says that in the province of Xoiaaitlipu then* were 
public btoUmla where mm enacted the pat of wornim * (often 
1060 inmate* or ao, aeaofdin^ tu mn of village). Psddo- 
tmim was fraetis^) by the uutiom of Cimha, Carets acid 
other places (Centra! America). "The Cadqnea and some of 
the head men kept harems of youths, dressed aa 'mymmT 
Amoi^ the name people we ubo find abortion*- “In Tlnscalu 
ami the i dghhotning remiblk* this (Quecliolllj was the rnuulh 
of love, and many young girlsww flserilked to th^ gwh bosses 
of ^u^usd delight*. Artmng tJjcr victim^ wen meny caim«> 
■sn iis. 1 They wcfd vuhmfi^rs, ami hefturo #fnirifbe they were 
privileged to intuit linear cl miter sisters “ h is further said 
that a certain chm of young mm addicted to ummttiral lust 
were allowed ut this period to solicit custom on th^ public 
Street " {Bancroft, i El5, 535, 635. TT3 ii 336), 

In Mexico sodomites lumped; in Tcjgclii put to 
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specially horrible death In Xkscfttft the sodomite was not 
punished by j&w, bat waa scouted by society, imJ treated 
with acorn and contempt by *11 who knew him! 9 Bancroft 
(i L JrFl7> remarks: “ From this extreme severity of the laws 
enacted by the Liter * ^reigns fin- (he fluppretffcn of this 
revolting vice, end from tho bet that persons were specially 
appointed by the judicial authorities tn search the provinces 
for a (Tende rs of tins class, it is evident that itimatLimi love 
had attained a frightful popularity among Live Alices. Father 
Fierro de Garni, or. as he Is sometime? known, de Mora, 
bears terrible testimony to this; he wrius, # Uu certain 
tirimhre dc pretres n'aviiienL point de femmes sod eonim loco 
poetro quibus ;ilmtehimtiin Co peel it- il-tait ai common dans 
re pays quo. jmnies ou vienx, Lous eu Ctuicnt infcctes; ils y 
fitalent gs adonnjfe quo m^tnes dea enfant* de six ana & F y 
liTmienC Las Casas relates that in several of the more 
remote provinces of Mexico, ummtorel vice was Loh-riHud, if 
not actually permitted 1 And it is not impmUblo that in 
earlier times this me the eftse in the entire empire^ 

All the Mayo imtions Lad strict laws against peida- 
restia; but -Bancroft seem* to thick they wore nor enacted 
till they welt much iiveiled. " I jus says that t : v.«domy 

was looked trpon ^ a great and abominable sin hi Yi-m Fm # 
and was not known until a god (variously tailed Chin, 
Cavil, and Moran) Instructed them by «.‘aiiiiMtting the act 
with another deity, Hence it was held by many to bo no 
am, inasmuch ns n god had introduced it miimig them, And 
thus it happened rlmt some fathers gave their sons a boy to 
a m as u woman; and If any other approached this boy, ha 
we* tteatisd a& mi odidtorcr- NeVartJwduae, it a man com¬ 
mitted il mpe upon a boy he was pun is hod in tin- same 
tnau 11 or us if he had rnvfrbtti n wonmiL And. adds the sons* 
author, there were nlsK> some who reprehended thipi ahomin- 
able custom u rii. 077). 

1 3irr r..«'.Enot Ln Ftiiijrroft, th'- H potni which u iIlil! iL At- Pauit 
* La ht? tJkxLt dlls pai^Liriiiiin vtu ratt&um tk* MuiiLaiu, while 

CMedi> t-H.ptLQ f - dint it prevalent iti 
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In Nicarmjuci &od amices were stoned to dc-atk s In 
GuntemaLi, Uls * U\h ua the mi) UHe m%ir,. .1 until 
they wan? thirty, ii^t withstanding he hi'ul previously made 
tlio ejctntoniin&ry assertion. that the greei i^evnlcmie of un- 
maunit lusts mods parents mutbntfi to get their children 
wedded m early possible” The tradition ig ihai the 
< jiiinames^ who preceded the * dreces in Puebla* were addicted 
to paiierastim - a vice which they i&foaed to abandon ifven 
when they were offered the wivea ami lUtu^hLew uf the new 
comer*/ lie Obtuse* <iL hti4 r &7H ; v, 1 OS), 

ft™.-— 1 Thurt were Amiran i to? in womti province^ kliougli 
uut --jHsiily and tttuv-ctsftUy. UiE soma particuW inert,, and in 
In some part* they hud them in their temples, hecanae 
the d»vil persuade! them that, their geds ci ■»>k ^rear delight in 
&uch people," I’mdcra&m a Lea prevailLnl in coast valleys (li¬ 
the province of Cflxnaim; severe measures were taken against 
it by Lhe Vmc&s. " A lew wn-q issue‘I that if hereafter anv 
one shun LI Ml into this habit, his Tiliage^ should be destroyed 
for one limn'* crime, ami nil the ialuihiUints burnt" W. Unci 
it again in the [iroviiicw of lhmylL^. *’ Such n crime had 
iK'ivr ken known ..r heard nf before amongst the Indians 
nt 1 the .'iisrra, although,, as we hive befoie mentioned, it Las 
been found to exist in tho coils" valley a." Theta weiy « uiimy 

sodomites tun one; the C lunt lias," mill tie coast inks fnear 
Tunpixi nt S iillitna M prouticio the infauimu ariine." "T|yj 
natives uf Munu and hi* distriut, particularly on the oiuet 
(but net the &/rrj»*w), committed v -domy ‘ more openly and 
shwnefnily 1 tlinn any other nntititi tlint we have hitherto 
HQi'titiotiihl as lining guilty of tbit vice" (Jftgnf GmWiOatUi 
nf tin FiirtB, l 59, 245 ; ii. 132, 154, 435, 441). 

The iVrtivictn? even after their iuterouilrse wjib the 
Spaniards continued to put to death feeble, deformed, or 
defective children (Hitaftsou, Hut, vf At^niea, u„j ^ 
1773. voL L p. 47IX 

Cornwall .(a Unnatural vie s is ihfQttgboiil every ju irt c f 
iUaarica. uni many mure eases might l>& adduced from that 
continent, it does not eermi that it is ai all an exceptional 
phenomenon there, We have already seen it ulludod to in 
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Polynesia and China; indeed it prevails ovi-r the whole of 
the I-baL lu Kmot&oluu^n it b common (Kkramj in 207). 
The onebm Germans had to repress it f Tacitus, Gferm* xii) 
Africa is the only quarter of the world from which the author 
Lad no notes on the subject. 

South A turrit# wttylintj Fern .—Divorce is free to the two 
sexes of the Guanas, and rhe women are much. given tu it 
Ja Ceta vient de ce qm tern notnUu esi baaucoup mains con- 
si durable qua celui dm homsm, Cette int-goliuS 110 viem 
point dc la natnm * * * Elies (ks femmes) detroisent hi 
plopnrt dm fUtes dont elk* et^mdieni; h> (A^am r Vwnt$A tfa ua 
rAmiri^ur Pari*, 1600, vqL ii p. ^3)- The 

uusioni b so strong that the woman kill ihe girls oven though 
iit3er T :d money for them. their theory being that it is "' pour 
fuiie recherdier divan tage le^ femmes pour ka rum Ice pine 
heuruusea," Of the Hbayib Aam olisfirvEs : ,J J'oi d^ji Alt 
qu'dloa §e prostituaimt abeinent; mats ce qully n do plus 
shiyrdloT, c : est qti p olls$ aient adopt*: la coal nine Imrbare et 
preaqua beruyabk do nekvor chacune qtfim lib eu uuo fllto 
et sle tner tom lu$ aufrvs " (ii. 115), He says they ordinarily 
preserve «mly the lift horn whtiti limy expect im tuure, utu] if 
tbfjy are mistaken in their calculation, they rear 110110 at oil or 
kill any Hiihsuqtiuntly bom. Ho reproached them for thus 
flHSDgmg to exterminate their nation, ami was answered that 
inim had no business to cm il-Ilr with, womens n fieri is. The 
method was itburmuu The Guaieurus had oiim- h^m a proud 
and fierce nation k but A^m found only oue man left with 
three wives* 11 Dorteramiatbu dt’pkii-nbk de cutte courageme 
ct sttperhe nation ne vient pas seukmetit de k guttru con- 
limicLk qu'clte u'a cease clo [flint nnx Espagnols el atuc Indiuns 
da loute csp£ce> mais ausai *k la coutuma birkire adoptee par 
letiv femme*. qui ao Jhisalmit jivorter, vl. no lljj aiwtjr v rviout quo 
lour dernier enfant" fiL Idti.b The L^nguiis «1 bo werv on the 
point of uxtin^tum, only lourtetn nudes and eight fernalefi 
hi mg left JI U ilcttruetion ik cette niitiou prorkni 
<ie to qua touted U - fbinmus ont adopts h c*>uttm& da detmire 
knr? eidang cn &.-? fnieont avorteT, l\ lomaptioii da dernier, et 
ite ta muuie numiire que lea Mbayis " uL 14S). 
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This pnwriee of airman, wiaicli h so widely spread 
throughout the whole of America* mtt&t have supervened oil a 
practice of Enfiiutudde, 

For killing feeble ar defective infants, ami for fg&tttfo 
infanticide, Lomp&re fiitmilla, ii 233, 238. 

The Fnegmns, i4 when pressed in winter by banger, kill nml 
devour their oli) women before they kill their dogs: tfo: boy, 
faing asked why they did ^d^umu-red, * Doggieeatch Utters, old 
women no pi (Darwin, of thr 1876, p r 214 ). 

Desertion or killing of the old md infirm. shows of course 
the ^aui'.- leniency as that whittb eause-s infomkidv, the rule 
kung simply that the stronger must survive and the weaker 
go to On? waE 

Dobr&hoffcr in Mb account of the A bj pones in Paraguay 
(3 voh-, Lonibu h 1823) tells sis that be liss known some who 
killed all their childrm 1 Mothers spare their female ol&prmg 
more freqmmtly than the male, because the soma when grown 
up ar^ obliged to purchase a wife, ivhureas daughters at mi ige 
to bo married may 1^ sold to n bridegroom at any price ,r 
(ii. 97 1 , The iintend result was that there wftfe utOT® women 
than men among them. ficus the usual practice is revetted, 
but the tendency is the same, to kill the unless and preserve 
the useful Such a stub of things could only h* found in a 
rompamllvely advanced and peaceful papulation, ami certainly 
would not be found among tho most primitive and savage 
group?. Com pure findm in A )u. fim -arfo^ p. 75 f 

note. For killing and caring the sick see a Fvi/agr tn Congo, 
in Pinkortwip vol. JtvL p. 152; and XfouhofiFs Hnml in 
Pinkerton, roL xiv. &7H. 

Indite —“"The number of females 4 children) sacrificed in 
Catch and Ouzemt Mono (for ir js practised k Severn] aLfit-r 
pjhivlttues) amounted* by the very lowest computation* in l SOT 
to 3000 anjiuiiJJy 1 (CuL Walker's Export \ " Fos many years 
pa&t none of ifo- Jauvjah tribes have maned their female 
opting 1 (Letter uf tin- mother of Jfdmjee to LV>L Walker, 
1307), An.-their letter stiiLeb the period to ho 45Q0 y^ 
that the .Tfttvjiih& have killed their daughters jj tmfHn 
governor of Bombay, was fofltriimenud in abolishing the crime 
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among the trite of the Raj-kwnm, in Juanpore, ntai Benares, 
in 1789 <('- Boohanau, Christian lif-Uttrtkti. pp. 48 If. anti 5U). 

The Pndaei in India killed ami ate the old (Herodotus, iii. 
99 ^ "Tho same custom," iidus Kawlinson, " is said to have 
prevailed among Hie Massigetac (L 216) and tins ksedmriao* 
(iv, 2il); and a simiku' one is moat toned lay Strabo ns existing 
among the Caapiaus (xi p. 753) and tl» Dftrtdoee {Pad. p. 766). 
Mnrco Polo foams the practice in Sumatra in his own Jay.' 
Compare Atiatir K> sotrtht*, vol x. p. 203, where it is par* 
titularly stated that the IMtto in Sumatra eat their nwn 
relations when aged. 

Twuinui , — Infanticide must have formerly prevailed here, 
an Richard speaks of a Liiv 11 which forbids the exposing or 
strangling of children, let them be ever so deformed ’’ {Sin. 
of lktqieuK in Pinkerton, ix, 7 57), Rut it appear? fram p. 723 
that expos are was still common enough when he wrote. 

Ju$an .—Miss Bird denies that m&uticide is now practised, 
but it was till recently. Deformed children were reared or killed 
iv cording to the Itithcr t plciuuiB. Abortion also was common 
(MrioRf4ti»n* of JgcptiH, London, 1819, pp. fla-fii. 222). 

Cttflm . — infanticide was practised, among (lie Kandyan*. 
" hut never, I think, to any great extent. 1 have, however, 
seen two persons who, when infants, were buried alive by their 
mothers and rescued h (IkuJev, Traa ne flows of the Fthnoi'^nad 
Sueidtt 2 ml aeriea, vol. ii. p. 293) 

The hill tribes of North Airman expose children hom before 
the marriage of Lite mother-, u sign of infant! ckfo In decay 
{Jintrntil Anthnij). In.d. vol. iL p. 239). 

Siberia . — The Yakut/ abandon the old and sick, and often 
sell their children to tiro Ilussiuna < Bell’s TmtAi i.. Jain, in 
1 'iiikerton. vil 34 4). Ono may feel sure Uini such a peopfe 
jiiust have committed infanticide freely enough, though ii is 
not. distinctly stated. 

TheTsdiulrta-he* in Xorth'Ettatoro Siberia kilt all children 
born with any defect'. The son also kills his father as soon as 
he can no lo nger be of use to Lhe family, from old age or sick¬ 
ness. Indeed it often happens that lhe rick uian litgo tu he 
put ftlt end to, and not to te left to die an nnhornie, iiutmal 
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dryith (SarrtsclMEW*, Item i\n wydMlicftth Sibcrkn, 

<il*rvd"J can J. II, Bumr, Leipzig* Id0!i r part ii p. I 07 j 

Kamtvha&i !..—Several mcthc-da uf abortion Lte practised, 
and new-born children are tkfuttlcd and tlirawu to the wild 
beasts or dogs. There were particular wonnm charged with 
killing children. Steiter fmind some who had killed three or 
mere, and had not the least rominse (Kbmui'a AUfjemnnt VnUnr- 
thtehizhU dcr ift mehhtfiL loipdc, 1843, vol. ii pp_ 208,200). 

Grtmland ,—Many boys are forsaken in youth because It fa 
expensive to provide a Ixmt Tar them, but- sUII mure girls pemh 
from nokediu^ and starvation (Gmnt/a iEurfofiy *f 
Eng. Tr Lend a h. 1820* L 17T), 

yirrfem—“ In the plague and femme (in I5n&) the 
Xoguy Tortus came to seek relief from their enemies the 
Eusshtna, who bestowed their charity so ill that, they died in 
heaps over the iakmd* the mat the Russians sold or drove 
fft.ni theme, The author could have bought thouJsmids of 
pretty boy a and girl* horn their pnreiife for a sixpenny loaf a 
piece, bit had toots need of victuals nt that juncture rf 
tJeuMnsons FijjG^a find Trrtttti#, io Pinkerton, be- 387), 

MiTtgreiiai —“When, they have not wherewithal to main¬ 
tain them, they hold it & piece of charity to murder infant* new¬ 
born* os Jtbn Llicv ilo finch as are su*k and pa#t recovery.” The 
blshopa ,a permit the mother* l-.> bury their uewd>n n chiMrtn 
ifira” (Chimliri'fi Tmvrl% in Pinkerton, be* 144, 145). 

The Svfiuti " wcr>. in the habit of ^ving themselves mw 
little trouble or expense incidmtel tn the maintenance of 
femih? children hy tilling the mouths of their hungry girl- 
Indues with n handful of hot ashes" cPidffipe-Wolley, Stmyr. 
&&toditt 9 vol il p. 021 They consequently prnet^ed warringM 
by capture re n dnrl y. 

Fur Arabia it id unnecessary' now to do motv than refer to 
Professor ItobertMtt Smiths JCn^}t\p mid Mtnriaijt m Ami^U 
Amim, note f> im chapter iv. 

Eifivpr .— 1 The *totv of the old Tnea ' tired of the kmt of 
life* is obviously based on a midi Lien of customs which -race 
existed m the north. Even in comparatively modem times 
Lhe Swtulcs and Pontemtnona killed their old [people 
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Perhaps a tribe of poor and hungry men would easily full into 
ihu habit of killing the useless amuilien of the family, and Ibo 
practice may liave survived long after the dreadful necessity 
W c-iisiHL Wo find a notice of the custom in the 8 ag» of 
Gottrek and Eolf: Mlere by our home/ says the hero, ‘us 
1 rilling a Rock. Wo call ii the family cliff because there we 
lessen the u timber 0/ the family whan evil fortune comes. . . . 
The old folk hare flee access to Hint happy flpttt, and WJ ought 
to be put to ud furiJier trouble or expense about them, rite 
children push the father and mother from the reck, and send 
them with joy and gladness oh their journey to Odin.' Thu 
situation of some uf these 'TafflaUft cliffs' is still well known 
in Sweden. Tin? lakes which stretch l^low ware called 
■ YalhaUe-meres/ or ' Odin-ponda.’ ' The old people, after 
dunces or sports, threw themselves into the lakes, at the ancients 
11: late uf the Hyperboreans ; 1 but if an old horseman liecaine 
too frail Lu travel to the cliff, bis kinsmen would save him frern 
the duymcfi of 'dying like a cow in the straw/ and would 
beat him to death with ’ the family-chib’’ ‘Similar stories 
are told of the Homli in the dark forests of Poland \ and 
among the Prussians ‘Jill the daughters except one were 
destroyed in inlimcy or sold, and the aged and infirm, the skk 
and the deformed, were unhesitatingly put to death/ —‘practices 

1 Crijcr, Hitt \f , jrp. 31, 3S. One of the foaiity-cJnhe U atill 
prcKi-wl in a form in Emi tfollduiuL For the Heruli, sea Fruopfifo, 
Dt Jl/ii, U,itL, ii, 1 1 ; Jtiyj l iihbuu, f*sdin d a ml Lull, t 3 if. Ftt inttMlOM 
imj! IrtOiiuden, W„-![ihiluiiu p Slavs. ouJ m-nda, see Urimn. /* «t 
pjt, i hi';, 4*1*, ** Dio KiiuJ-r ilw> alUtatngfo Elfoni, Biutfreuijjfo 

nml rtndiun Vtrwamlfon auch die ~ uiuLt uiclir i:llu Emu i*btr Arlasit 

dfoaitijfili. eruktten, dsnuwh gu&fldib tad geguna, odor fctau&g 
IscgmlicH * iltiiit. 48SJ. 

5 Slacks ( fensm&ft *tf ifa JW. }k kBB ; JButaIiidv Api% p. 

i ift «^»i H:urkti[i IU“liuta- -i t-lkift custom in Prussia, fwni wnterf 

trf Itteal auUmrit^ A Count SeLulaiibfi^ rea-util nu old uimi whip was 
iHuhg Ikm^ch to <Laiii by hi* »oiw at a [sin nv trail id Jujuiatrlsolsi , - - 
ftdil tLu intended vmtfcm livid u th» wani p f hull peoittr fnr twenty J**n 
after Uitt rt«ci«, A Cj-UHUsi of in tte fourtamlii oiuturj In 

yz lav? tlst* lifw at ieb <->14 tn&n no the LiLntibef# Healb under 
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ua remote from Lisib poetry of the Greek description as from the 
reverence which might have porimp? been Sq^Dttd from 
rfe3cend;iu&3 of the Aryan household ” (Elton’*, Oripita &/ 

Etvjlidi tfisi&riji jv 90), 

Xtasent (Introduction to the fifcrry <rf Burnt „V?W P p, 
xxv.) i?up of the ancient) ^foTsernen :— 1 It was the lathers 
right to mar his children or not at tiis will, ii soon 
ns it was bom the cbUil was laid upon the bare fprouiicl ■ 
anil until the father . awe and looked at it, and heard and Eavr 
tlijis [t wll- strong in lung ami limb, lilted it in hh mnn anil 
haudi-d it over to the women to lie reared, m fate hung in 
thb balance, , * « If it were a weakly hoy. and still more 
often,, if it were ;i gitl, nn matter whether abo wera Strong or 
weak, the inf nut was exposed to die by ravening boasts, or 
the inclemency of the olimete. Many instances occur of 
children so uipwedi" 

And when Christianity was wt reduced into leeUnih 
Thuigeir pronounced that the Ih.*« inning of their 1ftwi should 
Ik; "that all moil shall hr i hii^tian ben- in the land, and 
hdkvo in i'Im- Gorb the Father, tin Son, nnil the Holy Ghost, 
but leave off mil idol-worship, nrif rjywt* vhitdrrn to perifk, and 
not wii bpr^-fioab 1 {Rtwrg of Bu rnt AyW, iu 70 b 

A remnant of the filings which prompted female iniknU- 
chi9 irf til he found ml the foUiming o strict from Toser* 
JligMttiuh tjf 7>n Uu y ii. 130. It refem to the ChmUrni 
jH^imlriti o! of the nmst civilised part of Emtipeun Turkey: 
M At Zaguns and id^fwhere Lho value set m women is m 
ffumll that when n femule cjnhl i$ b.-ra there ia weeping and 
monming in the horoe, *0 that with regard to one sex they 
actual I v realise the custom of the Thracian wives of yore * 1 
A pd is cotiaidered an expense *nd nnroofuiueistivii; lor if 
she iDurries she must have a dcnvty, and if she dr.,^ ni>t alus 
becomes o pernmmnt burden to her family, in cnatt-[uunc 4 j 
Uni pa runts end* ivonr tu thdr Lmghteis mamml extremdv 

etilyf 

for the exposure of child etch aimmg tin: undent Greeks 


1 Bsnl, v. 4. 
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and Homans, and for the prevalence of habits resulting from a. 
scarcity of women, it would be superfluous to give nt licit 
evidence. It is enough to say tlmt Pluto and Aristotle 
advocate infanticide, and that Christianity ulone stopped it in 
the fitinisn Empire. That iliis wsa especially female mfsud^ 
cidrj iipj-tiars from (lie prohibition to Kill nude children ftnd the 
ctiltfit feomls (MoumiBeD'a HisL of ife>»i*. English TmitaLiitioxi, 
vpL L p. 61). 

Tlio Tend i dad forbids nWinu (Faryttnl xv,). aa does the 
Code of Manu (viii #7j, from which it flVP Mr} t/J liAV >' l * en 
Jt t inn; time common among the Persians and Aryan Hindoos. 
The Battle connlusioit may be drawn for the trunks front the 
Ui Piilique, cinqinoifie test?, cli. xxL art 4: “ Cclui qui aura 
donna dea ht-rlies it ime itiinme pour qu'ollu ne puinso avoir des 
enfunto arc pitni d'nna iittlvinltj dtr t!toMj dotuerc. 

From the foregoing survey the ftmls the following pro¬ 
positions stand out dearly as results:— 

1, When hard pressed by want savages will kill their 
children without pity, ir the wont is chronic, they will do 
m regularly null it will leeviup u sjEtc®- hi the same way 
they will deB&rt or kill tin; aged hivJ Lniinu. and this habit also 
lias often grown up into u system, 

2, .Such n system wiil often Inst on being consecrated bv 
long usage, even when there is no longer any actual pressure 
of want. Hut if the want is removed by any tau*nt, w that 
it b possible to rear children, the practice will often be dia- 
coutinn. mL 1 Hence it is that in so tunny places we find traces 
onlv of such a system in decline, the killing ot deformed 
chMmt or of (me of twins, or the burial of a ohfld with its 
dead mother, 

3, If it becomes more profitable to keep ehihlreti llwti to 
Iffl them, they will be kept; it is simply a question of demand 

t TUuii, if thr mkooaane* taught the penpU of Aiuimti tu frire tip 
killing Ihy old. they ittuilv ii partUS to iralca uumtln by i»- 

tn>do('iog the proMr prp “Tlw phi' 1 bMigbl to your Isbinil on my 
flj.1 nin W; vuil .Tr.bn TFOiktw to them, ‘have uuikipltoJ « greatly 
liras dJ of ti?u have n nnr im 
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ami supply. Hence n gmt system of slavery, as in Africa, 
checks infhntiriJe because it is worth while (e teat children 
for the purpose of selling them. 

4. There fere kuiuk 1 infanticide b the rule, btHtijHie i; is 
more profitable a> a rule to savages to rear tip boys than girls. 
But if by imy chance it should become more profitable to keep 
girls than toys, the female infanticide will be replaced Iry male, 
us among the Abipones, or m least be stopped, as m Girca&da, 

o. Abortion lias f-umetrmea rejdaced, or is fumijl along 
with, infiintiokb. In such a cose the proportion of the ssixes 
must obviously Itmtl to be mom equalimd. Alw nay difficulty 
about the blood -fund would lm got over. But it b very 
seldom tliil id aj nbn lots completely prevailed over infanticide. 

6. Where the balance of the sexes is upset and there is 
ft scarcity of women, savages will satisfy their instincts ha 
they can. 

Other Mimes besides infanticide give tfo to a scarcity of 
women. TLl< widuly* spread habit of killing widows tit the 
funeral of their deceased linabamb, best known in the case of 
the Indian Huttm 1 , 1 but, ab- common in Africa, New Zealand, 
China, North America, iicia in this way. The rule that widows 
may not ro- marry is the same in effect. - Voting widows o’ tire 
higher caste* in this country (India) innnot many' ugruij, and 
they are very numerous i for match*? Uifcw&en old meh sud 
children are cniiiimm, says Fran at Buchanan {Jtw naif, T r,L i 
P 200). Ami it is a common rale in India that u girl must 
marry k-f.-rc puberty, s- that she is probably left i widow 
at an early uga or else can never muny ut nIL So again 
the virgins dedicated to the sun in f<sru were very numerous, 
am] wtr,? not available us wives except indeed to the [ riL?,u 
And religious prostitution in temples, when marring* did tint 
terminate it, also out off many of the women, us the buyndirts 
in India, But all these arrangements ate found only in 
ndvimced civiliEfuifln^: what is much more important La 
savege commuuttbs k the polygamy practised by the chkls 

1 {a 1@< > s S'* waiotn ... ljurnt witbhi thirty mill* rnraM 

C a «t“ = ™ ® E m ' aih * »f i»M *» tb *uw «m» tli. number was nr. 
(C- UndnMiim*'* tKjwf-m tfwsr ihu in In.Hi. (ail, p. jy- 
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and great men. who go a long way to monopolising what 
women thero me, anil compel the cqmnten people t-j o-sort* 
Lo polyandry, etc. Any cumohis of thi.- aliove-mentionud lands 
lmlp to increase the sc&rmiy of wotneiL 

The custom* r.f which several instances crat of many have 
been given, of killing and of eating the old, is farther evi* 
dtinuc of the farmer oxistaacc at some lime of a period of 
great scarcity <d food. even if that scarcity does not still exist. 
Cannibalism in general appears to be probably due to the 
aame cause, and is still more widely spread. Snob fintslemsa 
therefore. point to a condition in which we may confidently 
infer i bfft the female duldi’ou would have been got rid of ] 


CHAPTER VIII 


CAX EXOGAMT A?i THE MAJtRiARE LAW HE tXTEJtliEI) LS 
AST OA==E FROM THE LAW OP SUCCESSION? 

I PROPOSE to consider whether exogamy and the W of 
succession peculiar to female kinship are in any cases so 
connected that, the one taing stated to be present, we 
may infer the presence of the oilier. 

With the Jsair family system we have the said law 
of succession, but clearly under circumstances that 
exclude an inference os to tlic law of intermarriage. 
The liuabaud may be of any stock—eve in so far as we 
know, of the stock of the wife—but lie must be a 
member of a different family : there* is no cohabitation 
between the husband and wife, who respectively continue 
to be members of their mothers’ households. 

Bui let uy ask what could prevent the succession of 
children to their father in the ease of i he wife hiding in 
cohabitation with the husband in his home, [f will be 
said it is prevented in respect of the force 0 f custom 
and the ancient system of kinship developed in the 
Nair stage. But how does that operate in eases per¬ 
mitting certainty of fatherhood ? By declaring that 
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lib ■ liildreu. however certainly they may In 1 liw children 
and BO one else's, are not of his kindred, but: of the 
kindred of their mother, When the .step is taken 
which destroys the force of this declaration, and a sou 
is permitted to be counted the kinsman of his father, 
it will at ouce bo apparent that ho is nearer of kin than 
either the father's brother or the sou of bis sister, and 
under every system ir. h the nearest of bin that is the 
heir. The instant effect, then, of die change in kinship 
is to alter the succession (aw. 

Lot us recall otic or two case* illustrating the pro¬ 
position, There were in New Zealand two sorts of 
marriage—in the one the man entered the wife's family, 
and was counted of her hapu and totem, renouncing 
his own to that extent that he was obliged to fight 
against his own real blood relations. In these cases, 
(he son being of the ltapu of his father, there was 
succession of sens t" Fathers; there being an artificial 
incorporation of the man in the clan of the wife, his son 
was acknowledged as being his nearest of kin. 

In the other sort of marriage the wife wa^ procured 
cither by capture or purchase. She went into cohabita¬ 
tion with her husband in his clan. Tlie children were 
counted of her chin, and they were not the heirs of the 
father. His heirs were in bis own clan, who alone were 
his kindred. Might we infer from the system of female 
succession iu this case, supposing we did not know that- 
the husband and wife were of different elans, that, in 
fact, they must have been of different elans to permit of 
such 4 succession law* ? I think we might. 
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Let us take another cose, [a Guinea a mail had 
n first or chief wife — no doubt of a different totem 
front himself—and a second wife who had come to be 
the most honoured, who was obtained by purchase 
and couseciufced to life totem or lio^um. Bein'? dedi¬ 
cated to Lis totem formally, no doubt with die same 
form id idea as elsewhere in Guinea and in most places 
in Polynesia were employed in the dedication of a child 
tu its god and determined the dan-connect ion, the 
bossum wife became artificially or by a fiction of the 
same totem with her husband. The totem tain* taken 
through the mother, n iiian -i mm by that wife would 
now be bis kinsman, and Ids nearest of kin, and almost 
certainly therefore his heir, i t is not surprising, then, 
?»- rand that in that case tin- husband mixioItaly guarded 
i.lie fidelity of his bossum wife, while oil the whole 
indifferent to the conduct of the others, &ho alone 
luul the honour of being strangled at his grure. 'I'he 
children of the other wives, we know, were not his heirs 
at all, lint the heirs of their mother's brothers. 

1 cannot doubt but that we have in the Iwssmn wife 
an indication of one main way in which was introduced 
the succession of veils to fathers. 

It will occur to every one Gmt in Greece and Rome 
within the historical time, in which we find malt? kin¬ 
ship and the eueecednii of sous to fathers, the wife on 
her marriage gave up her own gentile nr family gods, 
.ind adopted those of her husband's family 0r * ah1 . 
Why wan thin uniformly done? By the ancient few, 
the children would Lav-- lx>en of the mother's dan 
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Was tills n device ot fiction by which, the mother 
joining the father's chin, the kinship lx-tween son fmd 
father was reconciled with the ancient system of kin¬ 
ship, superseded the ancient succession law ? 

The fiction would serve another purpose. It has 
involved in it, of course, that the husband and wile 
have different gentile gods, so thus their marriage would 
be permissible under exogamy, May we not imagine 
that feet as steadily visible through the fiction that 
veiled it ? and the presence of the fiction, as in general 
use, a ntroni; suggestion, If not a proof, that exogamy 
was the law 1 

Recurring to the subject of inquiry—sine*, where 
there h cohabitation "f hnsljanda and wives, and hus¬ 
band* oTo the. heads of houses in which their families 
are bom, the law of succession, iu certain rases, cute oil’ 
it man's children, tied prefers To them hi? brothers 
uterine and sisters’ children as his nearest of kb, wc 
have the unavoidable inference that, in such cases, a 
men's children are not esteemed to be of bis kin; and 
since they are of their mothers kin, we have the in¬ 
ference that hunbuilds and wives must be of different 
kill- wlu-rev,a* swll n succession law prevails, or. there 
is exogamy observed iu practice if not prescribed by 
law. And wo may Ihj sure that the law ami this senti¬ 
ments relating to marriage will correspond with l he 
facta. 

It seems to mo this argument stands proof against 
any ghservation un the uncertainty of fatherhood, or, 
at any rate, will stand proof against any such observa- 
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tion in any country where wives are jealously guarded, 
and death is the punishment of adultery : hut, of course, 
it would not apply where, as it is said is sometimes 
the ease, men deliberately traffic in the intrigues of their 
wives. 1 have not, however, as yet found a cose of that 
description so well attested as to be credible of the bulk 
of any population. 


CHAPTER IX 

90111 EXAill'I.ES OF FABRICATE!* GF^VlAJiitADDCCEU 
TO snow TILE 8EAJHHESB OF AlES IN ACL TIMES TO 
FABRICATE GEJTEAI/KilES. 

•Via students of history me fa mi li ar with the iegendnry 
genealogies of Greece. Every C&me, (jerts, oiid pkrtUtm 
hail its own. which was rehearsed tit its periodical 
festival-!, Xoue of them liml any real element in it of 
historical tradition, none was quite consistent with itself 
or in agreement with any other. ^ el were the Creeks 
,juite contented with them, as we have been with the 
r «ipaftl nmw trom Adim tu iNioub, notwithstanding thei* 
marvellous nature, and the genealogies dedaiciiig the 
nations of men from -Noali and hit sons. The motive 
of most of these genealogies was to account for the 
origin of the various groups they referred tO| and in 
each cane the local distribution of the sections of the 
group; the origin was usually found in the local or 
grouji-gotl. or in some man sprung front the Earth, the 
divine mother of all; the person* connected in the 
pedigrees were personified districts, ualions, tribes, 
rentes. towrua^ mountains, springs, lakes, and riven?, 
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connected. as fathers and sons or daughters, or as 
brothers ami sisters, etc., a narrative of the personal 
ml ventures of the more prominent of these " persona r ' 
completing the pedigree. It is difficult for as now to 
realise how such genealogies could ever have been 
devised or have obtained currency: except indeed as 
concerns the absence of scruple all the world over uj 
regard to pedigrees, and the readiness of men to credit 
anything that it does not specially interest them U> 
deny. As to Home of the peculiarities of these gene¬ 
alogies, we must remember that the whole fabric or 
society low Ijccu changed since they were invented, and, 
what is even more important, that There has lieeu a com¬ 
plete change in religion and the standpoint from which 
we have to contemplate the past history of mankind 
So far os those genealogies trace descents from father 
t.o 9 tm r they are proofs, notwithstanding their fhkitv. 
shut at the time they wore invented the family system 
weis characterised by descents from father to son. Un¬ 
fortunately it U almost impossilik in any number of 
eases to say when they were invented] but in most 
coses it can be shown that they were of an nnLkputy 
lower than that ■ if the earliest literary records belonging 
to the people tiny refer to. When again we srudy 
these records, we find that the older they are, such 
pedigrees as they set forth have the fewer human 
fathers interposed l * tween the subject of the pedigree 
and the godfathers of origin. That is, the nmnher u f 
what we can lielieve to be known hum mi descents 
ilituinitihes. Once the pedigree get a to a god fuller. 
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or to a supernatural or mythical person allied to the 
go&» it is free to ossume any shape the fancy of its 
fabricator may dictate. Wt- are entitled, I think, to 
assume that known descents were a restraint or the 
free fabrication of pedigrees : and e converso, that where 
such fabrication appears unrestrained there were few 
known descents or none ranking obstacles to fabrication. 
The inference from the facte, in short, would seem to be 
that, at the commencement of the geaeiiiogy-roatiufae* 
turing period, pedigrees tracing descent from father to 
■son were more or bias of a novelty ; in other words, 
ainee we are everywhere forced to believe in a long 
history antecedent to the genealogy * manufacturing 
period, that the family charoctcmcd by descents from 
father to son was not primitive. As regards the iindcni 
Greeks, 1 have elsewhere shown, 1 to a high order of 
probability, that most anciently they traced descents 
through mothers and uol fathers. It is a minor pi dm. 
made in my argument on undent Greek kinship that 
the majority of the divinities of immemorial Greek 
worship—five out of eight—were female: Here, lVtse 
phone, Athene, Dcraetcr, and Aphrodite, and thru tlie 
number of the Greek eponytwe wna also remarkably 
great considering the disposition of the later ^reek^ 
to substitute nude for female pedigrees. Among the 
eponyiujt' are SnlivtiiLs, C'orcyra, .kgina, and 1 hebc, 
Hcssenc, Sparta, Athene, and Myoent—oil bel ong i n g to 
the prehistoric period.; whereas it has been pruned that 

1 “Kinship in Ancient On#," in Siaiu> in Anatnl llvttry [nrat 
sns. FP- WM^®1 
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many of the eponymi of the genealogists were invented 
within his tone times. Sparta, for example, is older 
than Spnrtus; Myeenc than ilyceneus. Mywmo as an 
eponymti b mentioned hy Homer; Myveneus, who sup- 
planted her, is, as Mr. Grote lias pointed out, the 
creation of po8fc*Homaric Greece. 

Hereinafter, in dealing with genealogies similar to 
Lhe old Greek, 1 shall indicate from case to case what 
proof we have of kinship through women being earlier 
of date than the pedigrees traced through fathers. 

To show the nature of the social and religious 
changes which make it so difficult to sympathise with 
the fabricators of these genealogies, and the people who 
were so well contented with them, k tayoml my 
purpose; but 1 propose to enable the reader to realise 
the enormous scale on which such frauds have becu 
perpetrated, Perhaps, however, tin- word fraud h too 
strung for the occasion, uf that 1 shall leave the reader 
to judge. In many cases the genealogies are un¬ 
doubtedly frauds* and nothing else. In other cases their 
character is mote doubtful. TJie dremno of a poet* the 
amusing inventions of n skilled ra&mtew, even the 
foolish hypothecs of 11 a great philosoplicr,” may have 
been, prompted by tie intention to mislead. Should 
they over l>e generally accepted as true, Lhe explanation 
tu»y he that they were first remembered as interesting 
and afterwards credited os being creditable or pleasing 
to those to whom they were addressed, notwithstanding 
that they were incredible ill themselves and however 
untrustworthy the original authorities. 
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As to the readiness of men to fabricate genealogies 
there can 1* nt> doubt. It is constantly being exhibited 
in our own days. 

A tvomm tiotno desires a noble pedigree- He will 
surely have it if he will pay for it. Coulthard, of 
obscure origin, having become rich, fount 1 hi awe If de¬ 
scended from a distinguished Roman general. The 
Uncage fount] a place as authentic in standard works 
mt til Mr . Burnett demonstrated its falsity. I he except 
tiomd tiling here was the suddenness and completeness 
of the exposure. Such fabrications have gone on in 
all time. Plutarch says that in Ids itay some Roman 
families traced their genealogies by documentary 
evidence up to Nlima, notwithstanding the complete 
uncertainty of that mythical persons marriages aM 
family, and that the archives of the city had been 
destroyed when Home was sacked by the Gauls.' Then, 
as now, there were men whose business it was Lo make 
pedigrees for those who would deduce their lineage 
from ancient and illustrious houses. Families, like in¬ 
dividuals, are bom and die ; a new family, a new man . 
and for the new man sooner or later a history of 
respectable uiitkpiity. And if this be so under ihe 
modem fii.milv system, how must it have lieen with the 
gentca under the ancient tribal system, seeking to 
account for their origin in circumstances altogether 

1 So&it- tay s,iim IjsuJ tio wifi* Imt Taliit, uut out ose child, h)mpili»; 
nilitn ihiii iit ijjy] f.mr wiu, tl*« qj-asiyunmj swceitois of the 
Finuii, i iul jmmi:. .il-1 ILuikikiL A ihiid Kt of wrilct*,'' say. i’lolMeh* 
■■aeciw 0 firunx of fulling ibe.i gcuciitagkfii from Nunui t» ingmti-a.j 
thoDudv^t with paniuniAr imai] 
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differeni: from those in which! the resolution of gr j at 
triV^a of .Went into yen tea took place ? 

The Stewards were n grout family in the time of 
David 1. of Scotland. What was their origin t No one 
knows, Yet they have a pedigree with Bern for first 
father, Beni with " ear* like a hear, 1 ’ and, indeed, Lhe 
ton of a bear by 11 a certain Princess of Denmark," 
Bern begat Si word, Earl of Northumberland; Stward 

begat-? But here discrepancies hugiu. Walter, 

the lire! Steward of Scotland, was, according to one 
account, Si ward's grandson; according to another, ins 
great ■‘grandson- Walter l»egat Alan, t]»»* Steward of 
Scotland ; hut Hailes has shown there is no evidence 
that this Alan ever existed, 1 Then: a Walter, 

Steward of Scotland, in the reign of Malcolm IV., whose 
father was said to he Alan ; but Hailes says he can only 
answer the question, Who was this Alan X hv asking, 
Who w.v. the father of Martneh, Earl of llarte, in the 
reign .if Malcolm I11. ; of Gilchrist, liirl of Angus, in 
the reign of Alexander !.; of Fergus, Und of Galloway, 
in the reign of Makolm IV.; or of Friskinus de 
Moravia, ancestor of the family of Sutherland, in the 
reign of William tliu Lion : or, to keep in the supposed 
line of til* royal family of Stewart, who was " the father 
of Baoquko, Thane of LoohnWr"? It h implied (Mi 
none of these men had nsccrtainnhle fathers. As to 
Boiupiho, his father, by out account, was u son of 
Core, King of Munster; by another, he was (lie sou of 
Ferquhiud, son of Kenneth IIL ; while by a third 

* _l rimitj r/ Stt t ttindp Yul. iii. pji. A3 ir. EdMmgli* 1 
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account, lie was fi fth in >lireci descent from h*th, King 
of Scotland. Thus is it with old families as with new. 
When wo go back far enough we reach a time when 
they were new and their pedigrees false and fabricated. 
There may have been, in the case of the Stewards t a 
tradition of gentile connect ion with the royal house of 
Denmark. There b at least a common Totem mark, 
and the inhabitant* of a petty village in the Outer 
Hebrides on auck a tradition, as l believe, trace bail, 
their descent to Danish kings. 

The readiness with which mem have been used to 
fabricate pedigree* is none the less historically mis¬ 
chievous that sometimes the fabricators have ready 
believed in at least the goal to which they worked 
back. I suppose the inventors of the earlier fabulous 
nice of Scots kings were in good faith after ft fashion. 
That was a case of fabrication prompted by historical 
confusion, the more interesting that it is connected with 
a change in succession law. Loam More, King of 
Dalriadn, was succeeded nut by * *ou but by a brother, 
Fergus the Great: but till the sixth century the sue* 
c ess ion among the Scots wits not &O® father to son, 
but similar to that established among the Turk* in Hie 
house of Oi.hu 1 an — a sp«des of succession referable to 
polyandry as its origin. The change in the law came 
under the influence of Christianity in Fergus a time, 
and had ettbet in favour of hi* family; so that he he* 
came the father of a dynasty. This Fergus, Mr. John 
till! Burton observes, may bo identified with Fergus 11,, 
the fortieth king of Scotland according to Buchanan and 
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lilt* older historians. 1 ,l A Fergus was still tile fill her of 
the monarchy, hut to cany back the line to a respectable 
.iiitiquity, n preceding Fergus wus invented who reigned 
more than 300 years Ijcfore Christ—much about tin- 
time when Babylon was taken b) T Alexander, To fill 
op the intervening spare between the imaginary mrl the 
actual Feigns, thirty-eight other motuirdis were devised, 
whose portraits may now he seen in the picture-gallery 
at HolyrooJ '—a fact full of evil suggestions ns to 
the valae of the best evidence wo have of the scries 
of kings in some undent Egyptian dynasties. Still 
more interns ting is it, as touching the present purpose, 
that of the thirty-eight succession seventeen arc repre¬ 
sented as being fi-om father to sou or grandson, the rest 
taing usurpation* or successions of brothers or nephews 
consistent -0 far as appears with tin general succession 
of sons to fathered After this example of lubrication 
the reader will not tic surprised to learn that the mother 
'■f the Scots, as a nation, was Seota, a daughter of the 
Pharaoh, whose line, if I recollect rightiy, souicwbero 
crossed that of the pious .‘Eneas before her race dually 
settled, in the north. 5 

1 l/irfcry ,/ iktfhtad, toL L pp. SBC ff, .Se-.m.l J3,tiiioiL Blm* 

Imrgh* £ *73. 

1 £W U l vlIh lipWr ntTny of Bute*. 

1 ATTiEin h\mm *eat hit ilkcijijM to 1.earn aJl lan^uo^a, it WttJi n 
Hakfrir, who want tv Egypt «n<t to Pharaoh its Icing. On Its JbpnniBg 
,.r llu‘ Ftnialu om thr vorM, it wsv Cat who warn. with I'lianiuL’a 
nti^«ngti> tv fekh Fad a*. « An-l the tvwani which ihoj w » that 
Sovt*. the 'luuglitrj' „f Pharaoh, w® giTtc in marriage * to Kci, ml) u f 
Fv&ru^vMafdliitj ti <™ aeanini, but m noitiiw x,t„ w » 

s»>piiiHj to aiwtliiif, 11 Ihrasc the calM SeotL ' Ttis 
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Tlic succession law, no teas than numerous foots I 
have elsewhere adduced, explain why tins Gel tie people 
referred their origin to a first mother- 

Th'.‘ genealogies of Greece merit attention as being 
specially instructive. The facts respecting them have 
moreover been well marie out iind arc accessible to fill 
readers, while presently we ahull have to do with facts 
neither ao familiar tier so easily put to the test, the 
iH.ioka containing them baing somewhat rare. I shall 
attempt no more than to state the fiieG in the briefest 
wav, following, on the whole, die authority of il r. 
Grote- 

The pedigree of Hell an, the epoiiyxn of the Ci reeks, 
Hellenes, is variously stated. One account makes him 
son of Zeus by a nymph: another the grandson of 
Prometheus mid Pandora, with Deucalion for his filth- e, 
jmd Pyrrho, daughter of EpimetheuB, for his mother. 
One story again runs that he had three sons, Doras, 
Xu thus, and .Eolus. Dividing Greece between them, 
he "five Thessaly to jEolus, the Prdoponnesus ti> Xuihus, 
aud to Dorns the country lying opposite the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, on the northern side of the Corinthian Gulf, 
in thus had again two sons, Achseua aud Ion. Thus 
the vEoliuns. Dorians, Admans, and Ionian* lire made to 
appear as descendants of a common ancestor. E hough 

coming on £s ? |rt, Feiiini Mil hi* Merfft tuck to *UuJyhw v lth tbv 
Israel it .ns, wid kfUrwAitLf j>irt to ^e* ami avoided Lha Red i^u dltaJter 
CW, aweMilJwc, ^n-steil tli* desert with Miutt, uni sfterwraU wnm U* 
(JtK» asi<l untied in Tiirnw. {fee SmAu* H&r .■ ml. i. IN *l> 
fovtiuitu, p. 2 e.j 
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JSoltti is represented in the above genealogy, which 
h taken from Apollndorus, as sou of IleUen, yet tbs 
legends L-oueemiug the /Eulids, far from Wing dependent 
on this genealogy, arc not all even coherent with it. 
The name of JEolus in the legends is older than that 
of Ilellcn, inasmuch f>s it occurs IxiUi in the Iliad anil 
the (khfeaetf, Odysseus sees in the under-world the 
beautiful Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus and wife of 
Knot hens, sou of JSotue. According to Euripides, again, 
loo was the soil of Krduaa by Aiello, the real etuis of 
Xuthuu being Dorns and Acinous ; but Xuthus u in this 
scheme the sun of iEolus the aou of Zeus, and Hollen is 
left out, tVe. in the drams called Ion; but elsewhere 
Euripit le^ mentions Hellen =15 the father of .Eolus. 
According to the statement which w<- find in Dionysius 
0! Hniikaruassus, Achseuu, Phthiua, and Pelasgufl art? sons 
of Piweidott and Larissa. They migrate fr-om JVlepon* 
nesua into Thessaly, kih! distribute the Themlkn terri¬ 
tory between them, giving their mimes to its principal 
division*; their descendants in the sixth generation were 
driven out of that country by the invasion .if Deukalion 
at the head of the K mates 8tid the Leleges. 1 ’flib was 
the story of Diohc who wanted to proride an eponym 
for the Adueuti? in the southern districts of Thessaly, 
fhmaanias accomplishes the atmie objects by different 
menus, representing A- ba its the son of Xuthus as having 
gone Luck to Thessaly uud occupied the portion 0/ it to 
which his father was entitled. Then by- way of explain¬ 
ing how it was that there were Admans at Spurt a and 

3 Ditiltjlilli tit Ealikanyjam^ A* R, L J7 # 
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at Argos, lie tells m that Arc Lauder and Arthiteies, the 
sons of Achama, came back from Thessaly to Pelopou- 
and married two daughters of Dunaus, Tliey 
acquired great influence at Argos and Sparta, and gave 
so the people the name of Achteans, after their father 
Admins.' 

Enough of Greek genealogies. They were all of a 
piece. When a tribe or gens sought to account for its 
■isiftleuce, il invented either a first man, spiting from 
the soil, or offspring of a god, or a hero of unquestionable 
repute; and having regard to the local distribution of 
its sections, it invented a genealogy such as would in¬ 
clude them Dili in a common chain of connection with 
the first father. Hercules is thus,as Mr, Grate observes, 
iiM a progenitor, placed at the bead of perhaps more 
pedigrees than any other GttckD god or hero; and in 
this respect there was no difference on the Asiatic side 
of the Greek sen. Hector and the pious -Eneaa were 
made the first fathers of numerous tribes and geutea 
More than a dozen places claimed that -Eneas lived and 
died in them, and founded families. He was claimed as 
an ancestor in Thrace, hi Delos, in Arcadia, the Isles of 
Kythcra and Zakynthus, on the SaUntine peninsula, 
and other parts of the south region of Italy, in Sicily, 
at Carthage, Cuinte, Miseiuim, and in l.atimn to 
which enumeration of Mr. Crete's it may be added, 
that not a few Scotch families trace back to idni their 
ancestors. 

» A llittory «/<?«*«, etc, wi i p. 93- % ^Piui Funell. 

Edition* 1/nuloti,, I6 T- t 
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It may suffice to .~;ty (if the Roman genealogies, 
which Sir Henry Maine admits to have been for the- 
gen tea generally fictrrioua, that, by eapecinl preference 
for the same pious JEneas, they connect their general 
name of Latins with him by marrying liim to Lurima. 
xhe daughter of ldimiiSj King of Lntiuni. 


Let us puss to loss iim til is r conn tries* The gene* 
nlogies of Lidia make the brain red by their bewildering 
complication* and audacity. 1 We we them m the 
procea? of being fabricated as we pass from the oldest 
Vedic literature to that of the Paninas, The descents 
are from father to son its ;t rule, but here and there 
tradition appears too strong for the- fabricators, and 
they have to invent fables to explain how the father 
whs a woman, or at once father and mother, in the 
genealogy. 1 It would, of course, be the cue of the 
Brahmans, who held the oral literature in their power to 
a large extent, to make it square with the most, recent 
proprieties and best approved system of descents. 

In the early Vedic period the distinctions and attri* 

1 lu the W^ctm Putj-eh, V-.VJ 1 , — itt of Anp, in Lins ilf-iLiubh* ifi iht 
ninth gent-nuion ni t h- tat Mmwi—> s^7ivainhhmtL Unit print* out 
that ho foolimg* to n mytltiLal age prs:wliiig bjf ta &r 

period* pf 30^.57) yvhis -iiwh, tht begitmtafi of the aiitifig ManTnntara. 
to which tafeng tlto dc^obJanta «f li ami ViiitmitA 1 

* MiLui f* fqOu Uimt mah ftllil tgcwtlnw fatufcp and ii 11A, 
Dfc^i snju? ol a Mmmi f^rfornttfi but mrio# to an &tiw in 

the - -bsi^hi'.T wa* hm L SJli wsj xumv) into man by 

certain gyci-s tout inta * trtwm by SWUdra, tkn >he m» got 

wish child by a «;& of Some. Thiifi ihe IraiM a muti igaIn* Her 
by the *-m Ss&pui (Mortliug to the Vishnu J'nuiiu} hi r*pit 5 uDu 4 in 
thv JIahaMitata it hiring lur hodt for kiluir and tftolWr, 
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bates of the m«n .»f diffident castes are not yet fully 
rlrtfin pt^ ujiJ much of the literature relates to the 
struggles of families to get recognised as Brahmans.; or 
of acknowledged Brahman families to wrest from the 
Ksknttriyas the priestly functions which hail anciently 
lieen exotcheil bv them. Where a family claimed to lw 
Brahman it would have a motive to connect itself with 
acknowledged Brahman families by a genealogy going 
back to a common ancestor ; and Professor Wilson is oi 
opinion that this motive was the main source of the 
multitude of genealogies and origins of castes, gods, 
men, and n nfrnals occurring in the literature; while, 
according to Muir, them was in the majority or ciises no 
closer bond between the families so fictitiously connected 
limn that of a common gentile origin. It seems to me, 
indeed, that the feeling of stock, which everywhere i* 
disclosed in the origins of caste, was stronger than any 
other feeling of the time. Various as are these origins, 
they have all one feature in common, i he animal 
religiously regarded by the writer as ihe totem ol his 
stock is always the animal next produced after man, 
and therefore is u»f to U eaten, which <>tk«r animala 
might be. The sheep, goat, horse, cow, etc., hove in 
turn this preference shown to them, and we may infer, 
indeed, the gotra of the writer from the preference, 
tie is willing to go ever so far hack for a common 
ancestor to connect his own with some already acknow¬ 
ledged high caste family, but subject always to hdelity 
to his totem. 

The first fathers, or Prnjipam, and their progeny 

H 
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vary, of course, in number and origin from case to case. 
The great Rishis, or "mind-born sous 7 ' of Brahma, aie, 
aewaling to different pushes in the MuMbhamta, aix, 
seven, and twenty-one in number : ! they are seventeen 
in one place in the RSntayana, nine- according to the 
Vitdipu Parana, and ten according to Mura's account 
of the origin of castor And even the same documents 
give contradictory accounts of their progeny.* Dakslut, 
for example, had but thirteen daughters according to 
one account in the MahiiMnlrala, while according to 
another he bad fifty. 11 Dakslm, the glorious Rishi. 
tranquil in spirit and great in austere fervour, sprang 
from the right Lhnnib of Brahma, and from his left 
Lhumb [note of Exogamy] sprang that great Muni's 
wife on whom ho begot fifty daughters." 1 These 
daughter? in turn ** had valorous ^otis and grandsons 
innumerable.” They became, in fuDt, the first mothers of 
great houses. l»id they re pro:- m genre? in local tribes, 
mid <lid the men they are represented as having married 
represent stock tribes summing Up a variety of such 
genres? There are nome suggestion* of an answer in 
the affirmative 1 

According to one account, ten of Dtltgbfts fifty 
daughter? were given t<> Dharma, twenty-seven to Indu, 
and thirteen to Kacyapa. Now we know tome thing of 
Ksgyctpa* Vie was the incarnation of the Tortoise, or 
tiht- god Tortoise. Muir «»ya this incarnation seems to 
be foreshadowed in the Qulapatlm Brlhtmnia: “ As to 

» Muir, ml. L ?p. 11(5, tit, * thul, j-p, 1S4, m 

i Ibid. tv lit * /tat. jv MS. * Ibid, j>. fin 
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its 1 n'ing culled kuttna (a tortoise). Praj Split i having 
taken tliLs form created offspring. That which he 
created he made ; since In* made, he ri (called) 

Kiirmah. The word Kayyapu mcana tortoise; hence 
men say all creatures rwe descendants of KajynpJt, 
This tortoise is the sumo ns Aditya." In the Rflnmywa, 
Kiu^yupa Is the grandson of Brahma, hither of \ ivasvai 
the sun, and grandfather of Mann; 1 while, according to 
another account, Km/yapa and Vivas vat are 1 ■■ intern- 
potftries, urn I not related os father and. sou ; and Knoyapu 
marries eight (not thirteen) of the sivttj daughters of 
Ptnjnpari Dak&O, one of these eight wives Ixjing .Mnnu ! 
In these cotitmdieUou* does there not seem to be 
indicated an assortment (not well defined, it is true) of 
families, gentes, or gotras of the Tortoise stock con* 
nee ting themsek^ with one another through descent 
from the Tortoise as first father, and the liishi * 
daughters ns tinst mothers For the filiation through 
first mother* there may have been tradition, or it also 
mi tv to pure invention; the only substratum of fort 
being the common totem stock, mid the recognised 
gentile subdivisions <tf that stock in a variety of local 
trilies. Any number of Greek genealogies occur in 
which such would appear to have been the only tacts 
guiding the inventor- 

The statement that the gotras were gentea with 
totems, end that that fact can be Inferred from the 
Yedic Hymns, can, 1 think, Iks easily subatinitiated. 
For tbix purpose it will lie convenient to deal with a 
1 1 L 110 # 2* cjL SdiL * 
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fuw of the principal totems under separate hoiids, 
premising that everywhere, as men-gods appear to 
supersede the totems, the first step in the success of 
the missionaries ia to get the tribesmen to identify their 
totem with the man-god. Of the tortoise we have 
already seen enough. Let via consider next— 

(1) Tiik Horse.—T here La a controversy as to 
whether Agni was not a horse; he Was certainly a gout, 
as we shall see. MM. Buhtlingk mid Uoth say that, in 
certain Tadic passages, " he (Ag&i) himself appears as 
a red horde." An Agni Ilippius should no more create 
wouder than a Hippius Poseidon. (See Muller’s 
liiffvedtt Suithtta, pp. 14-18 ; and see p. -7.) 

In the Pad mu Purfiija, Krishna in the form of a 
horse is represented as rescuing the Vedas when “ the 
worlds* 1 were burnt up (Muir's Texto, iii. p. 28, 2nd 
ed.); iUid in the Yidiyu Purfuu we have the Sun 
as a horse teaching a horse-tribe — men called Vfijins 
(i>. horses), from being instructed by the Sun-horee 
(Muir’s T'xtn, iii. p. 51 ; and see p. 52, 2nd ed.}. 
The Sun (Adityn) appears again as a horse in the 
Qatapathft BralirriEina (ii. 5, <1, J J; iiL 5, l t 19-20, turns, 
in SSarr. Bk#, nj' th‘ En<(, i. 4 17; ii, 115; and see Muir, 
vol. L pp. vii. and 12, where the horse is also identified 
with Yarna and Trim). Since, tvs we shall gee, there 
wag a Brabmanic gotrn named from the horse, we may 
well believe that these partial contributions to ancient 
Indian literature were mntk‘ by men of the horse stock. 

(2) Tilt; Swan. —It is said in the Bhngnvuta Pur a tm 
(ix. 14. 48) that at one time there existed but one 
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Veda, oue God Xftmyana, Agni, and one caste, This, 
wo learn front die Commentator, was in the Krita age, and 
the one caste, he tells us, wn^ called “ TTansn - the 
Swan. The Hansas again arc, in the same Purfiua, said 
to be one of four castes or tribes existing in a district 
exterior to Indio <v. 20, 4); and finally, wc learn from the 
Liu'gii Purfii.sn (L 17) that Hansa was a name of Brahma 
himself*—f.& B rahma was called the Swan, How th b 
god* reputed among some tribes to have been tin- 
Creator, came to be so named h explained, at length 
in the laat-mentioued Parana, W lieu he and V ishgu 
hod grown hot in controversy as to which of them 
had made all things, there suddenly appealed before 
them a luminous Xtit'^o 41 eocircled with a thousand 
wreaths of llame, incapable ot diminution or increase, 
without beginning, middle, or cud, incomparable, in* 
de-'ri liable, lUidefiimMe, the source of all things, ^ hot 
happened on this appearing Brahma thus recounts: 
" Bewildcrad by it- thousand ilames, the divine ibni 
(Vitlmii) said to me (Brahma), who was myself be¬ 
wildered. ‘ Let us on the spot examine the source of 
(this) fire. I will go down the unequalled pillar of 
tire, and thou ahouldat quickly proceed strenuously 
upwards.' Having thus spoken, the universal-formed 
(Vishnu) took the Aape of n boor, and I immediately 

‘WSUWtVi l ihr 1 'bu?<tCt*-'r Oj •• SltKlft- LvKIt StNiTE Tilts 

MPX O '1 1 i!K IIaNsa (Swax), for HamMi is V'iraj.' 

I Vipjj to fbt ib>E- of the male (m«d fdjBflU 

4mwtu -r Xhv Proermtai Muir, l »fl] ^ ^ 

j_ ! i;-i;cStlarf ti* iUlbtktiT ml of lllc V^lit writaH Viwj frW Jt tfW ■ 
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Whoever shall call me * Han si Harisft’ shall become 
a Hansn ," There follows an account of their respective 
expeditions to explore Lin Lingo, which occupied them 
for a thousand years. The one found no top to it. tile 
other nu base, Bewildered, they both bowed to it, 
saying, ** What is this ? M —in answer to which the 
Lirrga is reported to have said. iS < in." ’ 

It is reasonable to conclude that we have a Swan- 
tribe in the Indian Rattans: the tradition that Brahma 
was u Hausa is not likely to have originated except 
with Swans. 

(3) The Goat.—I appeal to ike following passage 
from the Taittiriya San hits (Black Yajur-vcdu, vii. i, i t 
i IF.) aa conclusive evidence of the aoundnesB of the 
views I propound so fur as the Vedk race* are con¬ 
cerned. If any one wall furnish a different and satis¬ 
factory explanation of the passage, 1 dial! Abandon mv 
kypothc&ijf, 

" Prajipari (the Procreator) cleared 'may I pro- 
jMigati.',' He formed the Trivrit from his 

mouth. After it were produced the deity A«ni, the metre 
G&yuiri ... of men, the Brnhinan ; of boasts, the guilts. 
llr.'i't they <fir the chief, <W<uwr they urn: created 
fvmt the mouth. From lib breast, from his arms, he 
formed the Pancbsdagji After it wore created 

the god India, the Trishtuhh metre . . , of men, the 
Rajanya (Kshottriyas); of beasts, the sheep. Hence 
they «re cigforotw, heettvse they uttve created from 

i Muir* Aantr,." Tab, mil. 1 jip. J5S, «** ■ vot is, pp, 386-301. 

Jmi CtL 
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wqmr. From liia middle lie formed the Sopteda$a 
(,y(<>wi«). After it were created the gods (called) the 
Yi^ve-devas, the Jagatf metre . , . of men, the Vidova ; 
of beasts, tine. Hescu they (kihb) are to be eaten, 
l>ecautir they were created from the receptacle of fowl, 
etc. etc. Along with Judina, in the lowest place, was 
produced the liotsc* Ilic nnrruti' T e is that Agio* tie. 
Brahman caste and the goat, were first created ; next 
ludrsi, the Ksbattriya caste and sheep; thirdly, the 
Voi^yri caste and kiue; lastly, the Qodras and horse. 
And the tone, as having come from the middle, were 
to 6c mtv.it; which, by implication, goats and sheep 
were not to be ! Lf the reader will look at Muir's 
Texts, vol. L 10, he will see that in another account 
(i. 26) kiue wero tho first creatures produced after 
men, ami it ia familiar that in kLer times iho 
a>w came to be iu India the most sacred thing on 
earth, nest to a Brahman (see Mann, c. xi. 60, 70, 
80)—not to be eaten or injured, while goats and 
sheep might 1*. What, them ^ the explanation of 
thial It is tbu the cow-stock tame slowly into the 
firat place; that the contributories to the \ edic 
literature, even subsequently to the establishment of 
castes, were still so far in the Totem stage as to retain 
i.lieir Totem preferences; that men of the goat, sheep, 
home, md serpent tribes were contributories to the 
Vedas, as well as, or even more prominently than, men 
of the cow, os, or bull tribes, it is in accordance with 
our hypothesis tbwl Indra should be identified with tho 
home by men of the horse-stock, similarly that the 
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sheep-tribe, taking him up, should make of him a nun 
—as Mr. Muir assured us some Vedie writers did. .As 
with Iiulrfl, so with Agiii, itjitl the other gods specula¬ 
tively produced; the god, whoever he wag, that was 
put in the iiist place by a tribe, was identified with its 
totem. On tin* view Agnl, being represented as pro¬ 
duced along with Brahmans and gouts, may he believed 
to he, in the writers opinion (elaoly a man of the goat- 
stock), foremost of the gods. IL should thtrtfore ht « 
goat. Accordingly it did not surprise us when we 
fouud that Agin, as connected with the creation, was a 
A?-goat, and, in a procreative view, » sfo-goat, 11 the 
unborn female/ 1 the mother, we presume, of all 
creatures/ The goat, we dial I see, gave its name 
to a Br&hmtuiic gotrtu 

(■l) Ter Cow.—E very one knows that the cow is 

now religiously regarded almost utuvemnlly b India_ 

is the eventure next most sacred to a Brahman. It 
was not always so, however. It was the totem of one 
stock only, and had to fight its way tip slowly to its 
present prominent position. It would take u book to 
treat fully of the worship of the cow. The reader who 
would understand its position in India may consult 
Muir’s Sanskrit Texts at the points under noted: 
Tart 1. (2nd cd.) pp 26, 217, 1*85, 287, 325, 374, 
and 390, At p, 217 ho will find that Mann and 

1 ®* MsJ ‘" J4 "* fin> Tai *> I, p. IS, Son «L; auJ *oL iji 
pji 166, 310, 3tl, ini <el Tli.it Agni chculi njr a gu t *„ , 4 

«“** »«* a pr*idMt«i tuwk by tut on naftff thf Thl . 

him U hi * m,u then mrtruuljUd it. Mr 

wart 
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’i tuns were descendants of the divine cow Vinij, 1 
and at p. 325, “the cow with thrice seven names,' 
too sacred to he divulged* Part UL (2nd ed.) pp. 
243, 249, 253-254, 264, 266, ond 282; Part IV* pp, 
5$, 63, 70, 77, and 145, Perhaps the most striking 
m anif es t a ti on made by the celestial emv is that noted 
in Piirt I. p. 301, from the Mahiiliharntn-. The cow 
Itcrng incensed, discharged firebrands from her tail, 
suid created from that member and her sweat, etc., 
eleven tribes of armed men to figlir for her t 

(5) The Beaiv—T he King of the Bears occurs in 
the ancient literature of India. He occurs also in 
Lapland, and every student knows him hi Areadia- 
Krishnn appears- jn the MaMbiulrata as married to 
dfimlpavati, daughter of die King of the Monkeys, a 
lady who in the Vi*htiu Ptamya is daughter of the king, 
not of the men keys, but of the hears. Jamba vat, the 
helve father, spears again hi trie Bliagnvatn Parana, 
aitd there he is not only the King of the Beats, hut 
n celestial personage. Hiiri having g ain ed a victorv, 
the gods assemble to do homage to him. and celebrate 
hb trittmph, which is proclaimed by Jfimbavat. " Jam- 
biivat, Xing of the Bears, swift na thought, proclaimed 
this victory, the occasion of ereat festivity, with sound 
of kettledrums, in all the rogioua! ’—a proceeding 
com intent to a celestial only, we should say* 5 The 
Bear, w« chilli sec, gave its name to a Brabmrmie gotra. 

: The wioiler wiiJ dm <o,v, p. 133, tkn it wua the ipr.n, tkai 

VlXlj. 

1 ilvir’i Auutrif TizU, VoL *r. pp, lie imt 1G3. 
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\s proofs Anti illustrations of my propositions the 
ntHjTo examples should suffice We must not, how 
over, dismiss the subject of totemiam in India without 
reference to the early history of Vishnu. In [he Rig 
Veda, according to the 1 •mmenrarv, he is a representa¬ 
tion of the atm, with powers derived from India, is nut 
as yet among the Adilyas, and, so far from being the 
Lord of Creation, is nut even a god of the first rank, 
He and Bmhnin, indeed, ns Muller okvrves, pro peri v 
belong to a secondary, post-Vedic formation of the 
gotkd In the BralmiiUiic period we see him strongly 
impressing the popular imagination, and tire germs of 
those legends Appearing that reached their full develop¬ 
ment in the Epics and Pmuiias, mid through which he 
attaiued a first milk, nay, even Wenrne the supreme 
god, as he appears in some parts of these works. These 
legends relate to Ids incarnation*, of whibh, in the 
generally received account, the first wil? in a jith, tint 
second in a tortoise, the third in a twa/*, and the 
fourth in a m nn-liun. The fish legend. Among other 
details comprised in the form it finally assumed, re¬ 
presents the fish na instructing Alarm in ull wisdom. 
The legend wanting this detail is in the Mahabharntp, 
and there the fish is Brahma; and we have its original in 

1 VilW urn! Bmhtrn innv hiwe beitB ?r,wf [«r aiir luU^th . t f 

time. The m-iiiijiif «f MilllEf'i <uuemcnt imus ba [Jut ihry <n^t i lfW 
rant in tho grvtif> iif tribet llut cdOjjulwii the efikf caattitatOtHS* lo lit* 
Vedi pptlttMy Ih-tr tm ini* imj«rrtfui« r titu nth. < y,>de, v,tUi thir 
trttie* litas jn-.., ^ \ ihwn, Th what Mhn wo Iuitc 4 hint uf eailitiiiiu 
of iril is, wbkh mvui-i ■ ijiIwji ilwir idraireniciit. Tie bjetory of Vinlmi 
i,. ably iot»l in line 1 S.iniini IVri* vot. iv, nmi in Ovs^ f-~ r 
tv. “ViiiiaiL- 
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the TFTii'io Yajur^ttda (Muir, L 180; Qatap- Tt nlhm. L B, 
I), where Llit liah represents no god in parti cuhtr, anil tin? 
legend is introduced merely to explain certain sacrifirlal 
ceremonies. The legend of the tnrtoiae-iucamaritm of 
Vishnu r again, is post*Vedie, wliik? the idea of the Lord 
<; f'tftr Crcntim becoming u tortoise b Vedtc. Tt occurs in 
the Ynju^v&la. In the Rnmnyan* end Lm'ga-Purfoja 
{Mull, iv. 33, 39) it is Brahma, tint Vislxf>u t who, rw 
Creator of tin l-nln m*, lusconie^ a boar. This belief 
first appears in the Black Y>tjur-c>xht, and there it in tin: 
Lonl <>/1 WuUon who is the boar, and not either Vishnu 
or Brahma, The original legend of the incarnation, 
moreover, represents it as eosmical; it i* emblematical 
according to a inter conception; while :i third form of 
the legend linn Vishnu for '•utnc rime incarnate in the 
hour. During the juntaru the gods, their very existence 
being threatened by an enemy, implored the aid of 
Vbhij'j, who ‘‘at that pouii'J was tlit* mysterious or 
primitive bout/' lie dew the invader, which wan but 
one of his many exploits in this character. As a iiian- 
lion he w»,s yf fearful aspect and size; as 11 boar he wits 
gigantic; as u tortoise he was gigantic; 11 s a fish he 
filled the ocean. 1 In his fifth and subsequent avaturns 
he was incarnate in, men-gods, such a* Krishna and 
Buddha, whose histories have been traced, the intention 
of the incarnations being obvious, namely, to effect: n 
compromise with oilier religions, aud, if possible, draw 

3 Muir* L 20iL Will imy ou« venturi: ty miggput iLm V UJiij ii, a 
wiao Il.l. 1 all rival! r jli A tortubu?, Laj hitJ a E4>ttf Eli ul" 

the Datawares l 
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their adherents 'within liie fold of Brahmanism—a policy 
chat ^together has bean highly successful. Was this 
the jK?licy of the earlier incarnations ? We at oniT 
recognise the fish and m an-I ion totem gods, tunJ can see 
how the policy that dictated an avatoro in Buddha, and 
is now suggesting an nvaturu in Christ, to teconefle 
Brahmanism with Christianity, should have dictated an 
incarnation in the fiab and man-lion. What, then, of 
the tortoise and the boar ? We say they were totem 
gods, nnd their ftVttKms dictated by the same policy. 
Of the tortoise in mythology, except in this case, the 
present writer is almost iguuruntbut be is a totem 
in America, and figures, as dues the turtle, on coins of 
^Bgiuu of ancient date, ranging from 700 rc. to -ISO or 
400 blc.j mid was ] rresumnbly a Totem god. (j>f the 
boar there id no doubt. He is worshipped now in 
Chinn, and wfta worshipped among the Celts; is a 
totem, and figures on the coins of many cities, and the 
crests of many noble animals with whose genealogies 
legends connect him. 5 Since the Yedic legends show 

1 The Gra.t hfti] a few innoiM Mints «ml uae ojmpii, Ctudum-, 
who mu tmseit into ,i tort cite for not uunriio^ tb-p nnptiali uf Jupiiir 

AXUt Jtj|]LI. 

L pi^-w^rthip m Amtritwi EtptJiiim ft Jam n v p. llfiL 

Sn-ir Tort* Of lb- uunH pi#*, in artcr^i ilyea n( C.mton > Urn 

wrifrsT mp : "It vaa wamjlKbs uf 3 ctmGuijj [kmgfi mnitwliat faddra* 
* n Et ^ teili'chrrfi.T is iti WJioEd tils aaattifitfi potk ftnd the 

rmnaux with whfch h U whipped/ 1 For Qthk pti-wralttp, 
ft^ th* ixtitmt .Se* ^ ?nL v, p. l Mia' The VoM* 
of Irckridi Wulra, rad Scotland m: jtfEradftl h\ * tin* primiilv^, 
asyrtrtirttji he*** itld l¥- Erinh ffdbjfrni connect Kim with tliu EanTml 
firm- Of Ihr raefeftt wh* t lIh;t cnqrjiw, liui a "pa*™ WltrthJp 

wtidi uiml^u-ti* io p if n(7 t itkmtiwl with, the LXi*ihtp worship of 
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the: fish, tortoise, and boar to have been earlier than 
Vishnu; to have had to do with the creation with 
which be only lately came to be connected; and since 
wo lmvo die key to the fictions by which each, of them 
was at the later time made out to have been \ tahjrn, 
and so robbed of its primitive character by him/ we 
cannot doubt but that we possess in this case so many 
Illustrations of the manner to which Zeus, Poseidon, 
Demo ter, Athene, and others of the Egyptian and Greek 
gods superseded the totem gods of the earlier time, 
derived mimes from them, and came to bo worshipped 
under their forms. 

As to ancient polyandry and female kinship among 
the Vedic Aryans, I must refer the reader to the 
argument on the Levitate. I shall here, however, 
adduce in conclusion some further evidence as to their 
having come through the totem stage. Dome of which 
also bears on their polyandry. 

The reader will And iu Muller’s Mittort/ of Snmhrii 
Litr-winr* {[Ip, 380-385) n list, of the names of the most 
ancient Brahman if gotras. A fact bearing on the ancient 
polyandry, it seems to me, appears ex facie of this list: 

Vtalinu in hi* avatar a* a ton/ Their boor, liter may paly Da i», wae 
tntioh mute |n Mirt Ltnici Ytc&n% uml war*hippcd otvr * witter area. 
Tic DCCILTM on coilii of VmrkttU Cltla* of Gaiko* Jlkpanm, ancl Britannia ; 
of Capua in Crimpm*, Arpi in Apulia, FohHlid in Lueanio, Giulia ih 
; of snjjLcut AiLeitt* of Hetbymna in Lwtoiy Ga^nii-u^- la Ionia, 
GhiTjt in [niijji, tuu\ an «V£itd other cLtfHxca] coin* clU us <Ui£ rc t t>c-atJ+m 
Ix-iwj fipiui ut: niiiiy aumoni nilptand hook 

* An inBtnKtiw Sut U that in Fiji w* gt-L* t who will nAtu&IK 
hetrtfter bm \mo men-gwa, Ur chum to the Hawk. 
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an<l if ia a fact which also bears directly oil our present 
subject. Of the forty-nine gotxas, onty om baa u single 
ancestor for certain. In two case* the ancestors may 
have been. w<> or three. The remaining forty-six have 
all a plurality of ancestors. The significance of this 
appears when we recall die hints tve have of the ancient 
form of the family in India—the five Panda brothers 
married to one wife; the ten brothers, called Pracbetas, 
that were married to Varkshl, the daughter of a Muni j 
and '* Jaliift. of the family of Gotama, that most ex¬ 
cellent of mortal women, who dwelt with seven saints,” 
— all commemorated for uh in the Mnhabhfinite. 1 
Another fact which only Sanskrit scholarship could 
deduce from it, ia that the bulk of these gotta names 
are names of animals and plants. There were so 
many indications in the Vedas that this must he so, 
mul the marriage law, which was exogamy, gave such 
promise of the preservation from a high antiquity of 
the ancient gentile names, that j thought it worth 
while when 1 began investigating totem fam. to aok 
the late Professor Goldstllclwr u> examine the list to 
«e how far the etymons could be ascertained, J ]'| j0 
following Is Professor Uoldst tickers report, it was 
put into type in 1869, from hie MS., revised by him 
in proof, and is here printed from his revi±ul. J 

” Amongst the names of gotmand their ancestor*, 

• Sea U'ttfr iW/r HfrifK, April tSSS. The urtiaLj Uietdn w ^ 
.UahiibhiratA is from th« pen of the foits Professor tJfthl.tiirir.nr, 

: 1 W * n H duU the •lisiijvmshrni lioLir wottlil hive wnsn&ied 
iot mrt ftii ttxamlrLklkotk f>F the Aiiriimt ittxfc-name# of Inul^ M ^ j 0 
whidi hm rtadilf urnlm^k. Bqt n nr* to K, 
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there are several which unquestionably are names of 
animals or plants. Others may or may not designate 
such objects, since names of colours or qualities, for 
instance, uL-<> pass into those of animals or plants. 

“A third duss, however, belongs to a different cate¬ 
gory, i*.^. Jamadagni, ‘ fire -eater'; Srfmnii, from 
H,:iv;irna, of 1 the same colour'; Dh'ijhatfnmt$, having 
great darkness'; and a fourth contains names which, with 
our present means, would not yield an intelligible 
etymon — Y<id", Jaim-im, Bud tut uh, Oart/a, 
fx’fhyi'n, Gdtava, Kata, etc. 1 

“The subjoined names are those the etymon or 
si:me of which, in my opinion, is safe, 

N.Tj.—I n the list which Max Muller quotes from 
A^valuyana, the gntra names are given in the plural,— 
t\g. Bidak, fytnak&k, this being the way in which 
the descendants of a celebrated man, collectively, are 
designated. In the following enumeration, of course, 
the Imse alone nf such plurals had to be considered ;— 

Fhg* 

380- L Vatm K a cl\L 

:2 . .InSpa (ancestor name), a buffalo. 

$81. 4. Maubt, a descendant of Mubt, dumb; or 

a fish, 

5, tyjatia, a descend ant of fytrtct, white; or 
perhaps a hawk. 

7. Qnnaka, a dog, 

8- Gofunia, an excellent bull, 

1 flit Lin. Pi. Pfc’t.iraTiiii^ IHi.L If* *nid to rndan u M T 

±ti il Kakiha &r* mtiwta tj tn.ti — R ] 
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CttAX. 


Fig* 

382. 14. Prishfitbi(}v^ a. spotted horse, ox having 

apeekled horsoi. 

„ AsfUodamhpn, having tight Large teeth 
(perhaps the imme of an a nimal ), 

IS, Iliksb**, a bear. 

383- 22. llarita, green ; a lion, 

„ Pinya, tawny ; a rat. 

25, Kapi, ft monkey. 

a l»romi horse, or possess I mr 
such a horse. 

384. 31. Bhumutjmja, the name of n Nfiga or 

snake-demon, 

32, Aja, u goat, 

41. Kagyapa, a kind of deer or fish. 1 

385, L. 9 (below), Puiu'gttiaifttm, descendant of 

Pin gala, tawny; a monkey; nu ich¬ 
neumon; a kind of serpent; a small owj. 

L. 8 (below). Vdhnihi, from Vafatiku, an 
nnt-hUL 

3S1, 11. Somarqjafci, descendant of Som&rqja, 

probably the somn plant. 

382, 19. Mmlgtda, pro bn lily the same as N<al~ 

rfjrrom, jasmin. 

3S3, T2. Ditrbhyn, descendant of Darbha, the 

sacred grass (Poa cynosure ides). 

23. PiUitfttlshit, a surt of kidney-bean. 

29. A 'ticket, the e£l tree, or from Kug<l, Poa 
cynosuroides. 

* [This wurU aim* i tuteUe; ** j) TO ^ r . J&fj, «rI R. mj £ 

n.*r —TL] 
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Png* 

384. GO. V4inu r a bamboo. 

383. 22. a univalve shell. 

384, 38. Jlcwu, dust, but also Qu> name of u medi¬ 

cinal plant ; the former meauing is the 
usual one, 

383. 24, Ajumitka, descendant of AjtLmtlha, 

goat's urine." 

Several of die names hare appearing, > jj> the goat, 
hear, bull, horde, and soma, are names of stacks one 
would infer must have existed, from studying the pre¬ 
ferences, already referred to, shown to certain animals, 
etc., by the contributors to the Vedas. It i * confir¬ 
matory of the view that the preferences were really totem 
preferences that the etymological evidence showed, after 
such inference had been made from such a HI udy as the 
sole means of information, that among die ancient 
Vodic people stock-groups named after the animals 
did really exist. But with tot cm ism mul exogamy we 
should expect female kinship as an accompaniment, and 
descents traced through mothers instead of fathers. 

Lot us now lake an example. or two ..the ..f 

A feint and Asia, The Berbers are a very and out people. 
Herodotus makes some mention r.f our division of them, 
the K uliey k-s. Ano ther great division inibabi Is Morocco, 
and to an y less important ore widely distributed over 
Africa. I bn Batoutu. early in the fourteenth n-ntury. 
found Berbers ou the African coast opposite Aden, 1 
i i'^j <Fl >m fUiituia. T«te Aral*. 4e£atnpa#tii! J'w Tnda&- 
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Ho also found thorn established at several jxjiuta in the 
Soudan. Thvy ate- a flourishing race, and have Ik'.-u 
long tmiW Islam, without, however, having full}' 
ail opted Mohammedan law. 

About the origin of the name Berberthere cannot he 
t^o opinions. The Arabs call them Broker or Berbers. 
Affording to all appearance they borrowed tlie term 
from tin: inhabitants of the Roman towns, who treated 
an liarhariaaB even 1 people who did not speak Latin or 
Creek, They are failed at present Aroazsrg in the 
empire- of Morocco, and Kabeyles in Algeria. They are 
undoubtedly the awne people who passed anciently 
under the general name of Libyans and Moors, if 
indeed they ever had a common name. The Greeks 
who knew them in the Ik:-a gave them the name id 
Nomads. which was converted by the Romans Into 
Namidkiifs. Their language has not the least analogy 
to Arabia, xml lln-ir ctiMoms .-.!•••. differ from those of 
the Arabs, 

On t-he principle upon which the Greeks invented 
1 ltdk'n, and wade of him a son of Deucalion, the Berbers, 
under the influence of ideas derived from Mohamme¬ 
danism. invented a first fuih> r Bcrr and connected him 
with Noah. We have a pretty full account of the 
genealogies framed io support thi*. derivation from I1 .ul 
K hnldnuti, n good Muandmim, who wrote in Arabic in 
T.h r- sisteemh Vi- uuiiy. We Lave [bn KLaldoun'a work 

tom jiclt C. Xk&vmvrj vi h f>r. H IL ^nipfiiiunttL 4 wU_ r^M% 
isaass. YoL ii \\ iso* 

1 iJjefinr* Jbt IMmita, ibn X-luliltiuu* 4 toLl TttlJ. par le 
Emb Jc Slauie. Algcri 
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in a Freud* version by the Baton ■!> jdlane, who enable 
a* by ^ome notes to understand the deficiencies iu the 
genealogies, He shows that one of the lKunr^ given b> 
;i main Lniuch of the Berbers, 13 Bko, is of Arabic 
origin, and that Arabic was already widespread in 
MiiuritJinia before the Berber isaffinls began to fisbrient* 
their genealogies. The genealogist- again differ widely 
from omi another, sometimes as to their starting-points, 
other times along the line. M nil j his and Betties, two 
eponymous persons, are lioth called ^ojib of licit, but Lire 
genealogists ore not agreed whether there was not more 
than one Herr. Bernes was, of course, the cpouymns of 
the Berimes, of whop there wmv sundry tribes, whose 
first father* should of course be sons of Bernes, but 
there must have been same obstacle in tradition to This 
being made out, for some genealogist * refer two *>i the 
tribes, the Sa nh adj Lind Lant, to a common mother and 
an unknown father; while Ibu-el-Kelbi, one of the 
genealogists, declares that the Sanhadja autl the 
Kciuina did not belong to the Berber rare at all, 
bui were branches of the population uf Yemen. The 
other tribes are run bock, purely by nn effort of the 
imagination, to first father* of" a very early date, the 
genealogies being hero and there supported by the 
citations of morsels of ancient literature, which, Dc 
•Si one points out, are in very b«ul Arabic, .-hawing that 
they were fabricated by ill-educated Berbers, with a 
view to glorify the notion by giving them an Arab 
origin. As n specimen of the mode of working, it may 
l»c mentioned that one of the genealogies starts not 
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from it Borr, but from a Berber. as epouymuE. This 
Berber wns son of Ttmla, son of Mntfgh, sou of 
Canaan, 'Oti of ILun r sou of Xuitli {mo 11.hi Kluihloun, 
voL L pp, liJ7 ff.) 

ihn Kheltloiiu's contribution to the subject is to 
slow that nil these genealogies, as given by the Berbers, 
lire erroneous, except so far as that tin* Berber? “ are 
the descend a tils of Centum, sou of Ham, sou of Noah, as 
we have already announced in treating of the great 
divisions of the human family" {vol i. p, 182). 

(.'on it bo doubted that if the Berber genealogists 
ha<i g ne to work under the inliuonce of the cos- 
tnogoniea of Greece or Home instead of I shun, their 
pedigrees would have run back to Deucalion, Noma, 
or the piousiLncaj}, or some Other celebrity ? 

Jlrrc again, as in the case of Greece, investigation 
discloses the foci Lhat the Berbers anciently traced 
their dements through motherland not through fathers. 
They l-o some extent do eo to this day in .wine parts of 
Lite Soudan, as Dr. Itariii attests (voL i, pp. 3;17 r 340 
ff.; and sec vol. ii. pp. 273 il.) The Kannri. for example, 
call people m general, but princi]mlly their king*, after 
the name of their mother, and. the mother’s tribe is 
almost always added in the chronicle of descents. 
Again the Bcdjahs, of Berber origin, accordm£r to 
ALicrizi, comptent lours genealogies du cote des 
femmes, (!hcz cux llu-ritage passu mix fils dc la 
softer et it Celtii de la fille, an prejudice de> HU da 
mart-" 1 

1 tfitteny «/ .Vu^ja m inuMiuicJ Itjr Q m torcufrty. “JJimnJie* 
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The succession law again in various Berber states 
gave r lie c krone not to the king’? sous, but 10 his sifter’s 
sonfl. IE m Batouta 1 found that law of succession in 
force at Taeaddn, in the fourteenth century. Dr. Barth 1 
says that he found the law of succession mentioned by 
Batouta “ in full operation even at ibis present moment " 
among the Berbers of Tacadda, and that “it must be 
supposed to have belonged originally to the Burlier 
raw, for the A altar , who have preserved their original 
manners tolerably pure, have the same custom.'' Barth 
adds that it may be doubted whether in the mixed 
umpires of Ghana tu, ib-lle, and Wukita, it w;is not the 
Ber tiers who introduced this custom. We may be -.ure, 
however, it belonged to the black natives as well as the 
Berbers, He mentions one noble Berber tribe that 
counted t he custom shameful, *13 indicating mistrust of 
the wife's fidelity, “ for such is certainly its foundation," 
Batouca also mentions, as a peculiar fact, that, the pro- 
tec lion given to caravans by the Berber wtimeu might 
he* moo- trusted tlnin llmfc given by the men,* n fact 
attesting the high position of women, which is true to 
this flay of the Knlievlcs, as General Daumas attests in 
his work on Algeria . 1 We can ace in thin, case how* 

l Wr^ajhliiijmT < l Eiftui<]iie> rnr iTeypiu, etc,, hsiniuiilt* et latnutta 

M 3 &, Coji^jy Aialh > ii Jo U lid>lMl)«.{Uo - voK 

Paris, ISU. 

1 Tel, iv. jl 442 . 

s T'j'-’t <md JXtt *'!»j in Xorlk <' -utrxi Afrit <i, 1 '4G-5&, toI. L 
3itY- 5 vuli, Lcnulon, ISO!. 

a VuL if. |k 431 . 

* IZ-K.iri el ilnUi-'n.f dt fAlgfrit. J8A5. Jjp- 223-227* 

flint- llnve L«.ftr a JMc «( tf«! <ya|em of HhJU]. tltrotlgU *ulMD Ullly 
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misleading it wo aid bo were tv . i.> trust the patriarchal 
genealogies of the Btrlwrs Tor an inference as to their 
nmcknt condition, manufactured as the genealogies were 
on a foreign type, after their conversion to a religion 
which must have largely remodelled llieir manners and 
laws. 

I have made several attempts to obtain the etymons 
of the Berber tribes as given by tbn KHaMoim, to see 
whether they were named after animals or plants, but 
hitherto without success- I am not without hope, 
however, that the tribal names will anon he examined, 
Barth has interpreted one or two. Among the 
"section*-" t\& euli-trLbea, of the Kel-owi* for example, 
are the Kehhlli, or j>eopk of the goats, and a sub-tribe 
uf the Mime name neeui> among the Awctmumden, 
whhh looks toward* totemism, exogamy, and Female 
kinship: hut th*- fact- arc r<«. few so justify more than 
ii surmise. We have two facts from Macrbd — (l) 
«• Among the Berber Bed jobs t lie re are some [it must 
mean u gens] qui s’nrrncheilt lev dents do devout, lie 
voulant pas, dkent-ila, resstmibler a des anes.' M The 
mutikldtm would indicate a people of the cow stock, 
(*2) "Chactin dWx adore ce qui lui plait, uae plants, 
un animal, mt un mineral" ‘ which is indicative of 
totetnuatu httperfeotly observed. 

m m.i* •« in Ui* owe m( tin Hani Anitr. Among tliifiu “uriu ertr 
TBcommiHii* biiiwelf tw tKs protect! wi -if a wuiuu it m/t, Hmeh *ifir 
th;in nmkt flKHeettm * wan-’ Od-Afritamiitk* ftu flint. 

]\ 3:7, tty Von IVvnif* Mtondtvpji, iMiLlaJJL uwn'n. 19(U. 
i (jtuticiu^n, tit Til U- jc 122. 
i JW, rut it it iSS. 
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H ■ Aruba have Item divided into the ancient and 
modern. The ancient Arabs are gone, leaving no traces 
bcJiin.il, so nothin*! need be said about them. The 
modem Arabs are divided into the pure and the 
irn tore Used; and we have genealogies for them tracing 
them up to Adorn. The pure Arabs are the descendants 
of Knhrau, the Jcktan of Genesis x. 23 ; lW naturalised 
arc the descendants of Islmiatd, son of Abraham, who 
(m 1 . lslimael) ifc was that, with the help of the ungel 
Gabriel, built the original temple at Mecca, 

The descendants of Joktan settled in the south ; 
those of Ishmad in the Hejaz, Those of both stocks 
that settled in towns became in a measure what w<j call 
civilised, and fell away from their primitive customs. 
The wandering Arabs, who kept, to life in the deserts 
and who art? called Bedouins, ore believed to hi T . e 
preserved for m these customs iu comparative purity, 
Q^twlthstamling their acceptance of Islam. Of course 
an eponvmua has been found for the whole race — 
Yarab, son of Yoktan, after whom the people were 
called Arabs. Ya'rub's grandson, again, was Salra, after 
whom the southern Arabs were culled Salweena, 
Iti m yr, f yras nne <»f SjiWs sum, mi<l for 2020 years the 
government of the Sabieaos rested with the family of 
IILmyar, whence it ratne about that the Sabt&ana were 
ako known as the Miniyaodea. Bolkii, or Balkis, queen 
of the Sahmons, was of Hhnyar's line, if indeed she was of 
hum: in origin. She has < if course been iduitilied with 1 1 a ■ ■ 
Queen of Sheba who visited Solomon. How came it that 
there was n ijuesn of Sheba under the patriarchal system i 
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JoktJiii, khmael, mi i.l t he Queen of Shota are hoc 
the only biblical personages referred to in the Arabian 
genealogies. What the Anita were to the Berbers, the 
Jews were to the Arabs. One of their genealogical 
epochs is marked as the time when Nebuchoduuoaor 
ravaged Arabia. On this PerdvaJ remarks, “On 
jiourraiL eoupsonner que, comrae d'autres recite du. 
ineme genre, dans lesquuls figment des person nages 
bibltques, iJ n dte je tie dia [fas forge, mids arrange ata 
temps oh Its Araks out commence a etudier les livrea 
des Jiiifs." 1 

1 follow Peicival in saying that the Arabs have no 
writing older than the 1 'mm. oxcupt some nior-els of 
poetry of dam about the birth of Mahomet, and some 
inscriptions on stones in Yemen, the sense of which has 
not yet been ascertained. It was some time after Mann 
that the first attempts were made to give form to the 
uncertain oral traditions of the people, and the books in 
which these attempts were made have come down to us 
only in disorderly fragments. Those traditions, or 
legends, again are often contradictory and usually mixed 
with fable ; only ua one approaches the era of Mahomet, 
“on voit dans lea traditions flVflacer pen h peu In tcinte 
fu bole use, et nppaiaitrc la ■ anirtore Listorique de phis 

1 rtti rniflitir* 44 Arn'i ,HMnJ fltUiMim, ;^iijcLiit fEpvq ix, * 
ti ht ffadiUtum it* ' ■ Tr&ui WMt Lt i<vi Alr^vl- 

i*f mu- iW A. Cnu&iki dv I rYiv*], \ u TK'l- -.n>? il’Amfc m l^ll \[ S - Vi 

Fnm*^ < Uk TIitm wb, l^rk JP4T-IA Vftl L |x ai, [Tliiv ii 
(jur dbit-f mill ...iiy for tine Iibtoy u.f Arabbi kkm. Whm* the 

jiLi'lior iy-l. a/u-r uf 1 aV-jll% htxKiam himliar Vfiih all thu ftnexinil 

M8S, in VbTiK be was pfr.mr.oJ to the dtAif flf Ultw At 

jUui ^ loit Iha itscordL] 
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cn plus pnononci*. 111 Nqfcwi tins tan ding this, Percival 
but t ;ik«i tin. - trouble to form for ns gentailogicd, tables 
for the people, going ljack to the earliest tiroes, nn.il 1 
fancy we can see in what lie has done the nmlw 
vpcmntli of the ancient (honest) fabricators of genea¬ 
logies: " Je les [the fable*, etc.] ai exposes, en cherehnnt 
K le= condlier, it les explkpier, ou plut6t, j'ni fait \iu 
ehoix de cellos qw rn'oat itoni meritcr le plus d'inuavi.,” 1 
It is :ta if he thought it possible that the genealogies, 
which exhibit die relations of the various tribes mid 
trace them all back to Allans, might have ^onie fimndo- 
liim in the traditions of the people, instead of being 
borrowed from Hebrew and other sources. As Professor 
Holjcrtson Smith has pointed out, on the authority of 
Ntildekc, the Arabs had no such womktfbl historical 
memory, since, already by Mahomet’s time they had 
no longer any trustworthy tradition* of great nations 
who flourished after the time of Ciirist.* But indeed 
Per civid himself admits that his materials fail him 
almost absolutely even in Admin's line, about 130 H.c, 

I propose first to show the nature of the uncertain¬ 
ties surrounding the Arab genealogies, and next to show 
the numerous trices they contain of descents through 
women, and generally of female kinship; and lastly* 
the strong reasons we have io believe that the Arabs 

1 Lc- uiL L jip. vL vIL 

* EJ^wliRtt^ ispetik :ujj of the tables he foniied, h& *" A*oc d^wi 

fiisbki Hfmcin l* pour rrc^nhLLtutT, on ui- jwuf aupsiw i\& pimmir lx 

rMte. Pmntnjtfti n'tstil jtfkd impaseiblo d'attcmihQ a T* mfemtifiDet" 

1 Jm.mji! ii/ Phihh.Kt/i voL ix. p, 80. 
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before Laln.il) were in the Totem stage, nnd the filiation 
of their groups purely gen tile-. 

1, \ profound uncertiunty is admitted to exist its to 
the pure Arabs, or Sabteiuis, the descend tints of Jokton. 
our “ inf ormation** respecting them consisting only of 
vugue traditions, list 5 <iT kings which <in not agree with 
oue another, and which present iruuiifest lacunes, and 
genealogies broken and incredible. 1 We have an 
example of the uncertainty in the case of ChuurnkhiL 
He is ’* fib ■!‘Amr-lJkuu-I-Ai 1 h ft r, on lib d'Amr, tils de 
Ubillib, tils de Men Lab . . , fib dt SaesAc; on eiJiu fils 
du Malik, fils de Bay y An . . . fib de Ilimyar.''~ Here 
ure three- chokes for Lb parentage. Ilia name vatic* 
like his genealogy. There are in fact four names for 
him. which it were needless to quote been. A similar 
uncertainty exists as to tin* father of Balkia; there are 
at least two choices, while they say her mother was 
not a woman at all, but a being of the order of flic 
genii/ A> to the Arab* of IshmnclA *tock, the irruption 
of the troops of Ifobuchodonosor IL into the Hsdjaa 
again b said to have occurred in the lime of Admin; 
hut no computation < an put the birth <<i Admin farther 
back than 130 B.C., so that the irrupdon must have 
taken place, if at all, four centuries before kb time.' 
One veil -ice that no proper material- exist, even for 
tracing the descent from Admin.’ Percival, trying hard 

• Fueiml, U, toI. L p. 47. i Jh\<L ji. 74, 

1 find. p. “6, * Ihid, p I B3. 

4 Ptrcii-ai, p. las. wiU wj' 1 H>tf, toL l, for [.jHmf of linwiiimly in 
fin* geniMln*-:)- 1 daj ji. -OH, foL i» fur unwmuiii m tin:- gaittltgr of 
CaHito i ji Sla fur compUtu iniuirtamlr iu id tint angin of tin 1 Kljoran \ 
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to mute something of kis materials, and 1 t h i nk 
believing til them -otacwhut, fin ilia himself formed to 
choose between, Tahtnafll and Maidd, son (if Admin, as to 
■which of them muii be relegated to myth. He decides 
|q a way against Xfihniael- — “ D*tns ces fails doubles, 
Ismael est ^»a demte un myths; Mnhdd est probable- 
meat la rdftUtA” The “double facts" ure products of 
Ida own ingenuity, and there is probably as much reason 
b> lielieve in Maid A as in lahm »<;-). It" tile credibility 
of this genealogy is to depart mi tin; -credibility »f the 
main facts related in connection with it, there is 
an end of it. The stories of the building of the 
temple at Mecca, and of the visits <>t Abr aham to 
his sou’s wires in Arabia“ somehow’ Ishnniel was 
always out when liis hither called — belong to a mc»at 
interesting, though utterly incredible, order «-i fable. 

II. The number of descent- traced through women 
i* great, and can l>e explained only through the force 
of some traditions so strong that they could not hr 
resisted. The mothers, moreover, are not OldjV as in 
the cate of the Ih-rWa, prominent in the genealogies, 
but they give their names to their lines, 

(-.() f take firet the case of Cluldka. The tradition 
here might well lie strong, for the facts were still 

kIki pi ssa, to! i, a- u> Iht ^mtahey of IfiUvl, &**«•* »f SUminL 
Fur ih.> . usting ibes* imrrrtniiiii^ if which 1 sIliI! «ty Iiitl.* 
luiiu, I give hcr-f tht fiiilowla^ fimliut mfexmo *: id. vol JL y. -T. 
Aiurt genealogy f H ii p &*, KwniaV i wail ** +CL 11 ^ *«* 
v u. •iiljciwan.’mt «C iiitlRc.; ami jfc ?■* it-dl J'-r Ftwivit pritiunte 
of r^OwtnirtiBg (juiir*!r^|Ui frnm bb ituti'xuU; ami »ue fiuilinr mL -fit. 
ii, jip i<}5. ISO, nod Ml, 
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recent when the genealogists set to work. Moundhir 
111., who dourisked i> 13-062 A.D., is called by Pro¬ 
copius, 11 descendant of Ckakika." 1 He is also so de¬ 
signated by Theophanes and it is admitted, as aiux\ 
that this designation was Imrrowed from the Arabs of 
tins time. Moreover, jis Perdval tc-Lls uh, many Eastern 
historians declare that this Obakika was the heed of the 
house of the Mouiidliirs; was the mother of Neman le 
borgno, the father of Mtwuulltir L. so that all the 
Moundhirs were *' descend hi its of Chakika.’* Perdvai’s 
attempt to set aside this view rests wholly on a conjec¬ 
ture of his own, which I shall consider presently. 

(ft) Mouudbir in. was not only called 11 descendant 
of Clmkika;' but he was also called by And* historians 
"son of Ma-esscma," after MA-cssoma, his mother. To 
uatne men of the same name after their mothers might 
be convenient where they were of the same father 
(or of fathers of the same name) by different mothers 
but there is here obviously something mure that) that. 
The Aloundhirs arc named after their mothers, and 
grouped as descended from a first mother. The son of 
Mi-cssenui is also the " descendant of Chnkikm” Why 
nut of Nomin le borgue ? 

(c) PenuvuTs conjecture, to set aside the conclu¬ 
sion that all the MmmdMxt were of the issue of 
Ckakikn, was that tkahika vvss the mother of Nomftn 
H-, and the first wife of Moundhir L, and that this 
Moundhir nltjo married Hind, daughter of Hsrith, so 
that in the princely family there were two lines; that 

1 PefcivttJ. l.c. vr.L iL f. 77. 
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ix 

of Chakika, mother of Xom&ii II., anti that of Hind, 
mother of MoimdMr II. But in another place tva find 
that tliis Hind was the wife of Mound hi r III. (5G2’574 
and mother of Ann- ill. 1 Mound hir, sou of 
M£-csscina, left several eons, of whom Amr, the eldest, 
succeeded to the sovereignty. The Arab authors, it is 
said, ordinarily call him iJ son of Hind." ft is not 
conceivable that Hind, wife of Moundhir III., can have 
been also wife of Mouudhir I. and mother of Moundhir 
II,; and it is nowhere stated that Mountlhir II. was 
called by the Arabs ‘'son of Hind," n? Amr III. was. 
The conjecture, therefore, on which Percival tries to 
avoid recognising the race of Chakika seems without 
foundation, But in considering it we have found another 
case of a king with a designation taken from his mother. 

I may as well add here a few other examples of 
Arabs being called sou* of their mothers:— 

1. Among the Kbozodj. of the branch of Middjlr, 
we find “ Anf and Moadh. sous of Afrit." Afrd wnft 
their mother; their father's name was liAiitk- 

2. In tlic pedigree of Amr, son of Toll bourn, are 
given the names both of Ids mother mill grand mother, 
His mother was Layla, and the mother of Layla w 
Hind, daughter of Dadjd 

3 . The I tenon-M add jar, a Khazmdjitc branch, were 
commanded by an old mail called * Amr, son of Zholhn" 
Zliolla was 1m rant her; his father was Moiuirn. * 

(<f) Them ure some cases of iritjes being named 


1 I't-mml, tc, vot, iL p, 115. 
* Hid tuI. ii. p, 373, 


: PAd, vi >! iii. |h i. 

* IbnL wL ii, p/fiSfi, 
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from women, and they are of date sufficiently recent 
to imve possibly left ;t trustworthy tradition that they 
actually occurred. 1 

1. Mention is made of the arrival in the Hejiz of 
two Arab tribes, “ Am* und Kliespadj," about 300 n.c. 
The author- of these families were two brothers. Their 
mother was Caylu. Aim and Klmxrodj (the brothers} 
are often designated lhuft-Cayla, children of Cay la, 
which <termination extendi* also to the iriW-s of 
which they were fathers. Here though first fathers 
were found for the tribes, yet the tribes took their 
name from a first mother, whose plain in tradition was 
too well settled to be disturbed by the genealogists. 

2. The tribe of AWuyua, settled in the Hejjfa, ure 
said to I- descended from Auir, son of (hid, .son of, -tc. 
They were called Mom no. from the name of their 
grandmother Moitayna., daughter of Kolb, "son of 
Walrii," wife of Odd, and mother of Amr.* 

3. Otic of the four Maaddiqiie tribes, named Ad- 
wiln, was so named utter Adwiin. wife of Modhnr. 1 

4. The Beni Chiudif ure expressly said to bear the 
name of their mother, " s not mentioning their father 
Dyas.' 1 * 

It would be tedious to adduce more of this sort of 
evidence here. The genealogies abound in indications 
of the system of female kinship . b The position of 

* PiEtnral, ml ji, pp. 64(1-047. - UhL voL it p 537. 

1 fb\d m voL il jh tMt; 

* AlmltaJK* jw \m 9 l 4. cited hr SMmmt EoWu^u JSuiitli, Journal 

of rXihh'-jy, Tidi ir. \\ 

1 X a inking U'Afi i>J ihi- \» iLh frc^ufiii ti|]|KaU for f *t»\ 
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women is exceedingly high find influential, the jmsltiou 
<;f Hie maternal uncle resembles that of the mothers 
brother aimm" thu Iroquois or ancient Germans, am] 
tribi:^ me not only named from women, hut fre¬ 
quently they are governed by them, The details ol 
this evidence must remain over for handling in its 
j r-'i'er place, and so must the evidence as to ancient 
Arab polyandry of both the Nair and Thibetan types, 
Professor Smith, who has lately been studying this 
subject, adduces some evidence fo show that immy 
centuries after Mahomet polyandry practically survived, 
" nt least in South Arabia, in a grosser Form than 
that described by Strabo ,’ 1 Strabo id an authority 
for polyandry of the Thihetau Ly] ■■ ■udy as occurring 
in Arabm. Such marriage customs must necessarily 
have been accompanied at some time b) the system of 
female kinship. It is, of course, neediest to say that 
the polyandry again (and exogamy, which also pre¬ 
vailed) had its roots here as else where in systematic 
female infanticide; and that this savage usytgo again 
had its routs in the mrudler importance of women in 
hordes struggling for existence. Ah Pereivul puts 
it, tho Arab* were "jiouek^s h eci acts Imrbare [the 
slaughter of f.-malu children], les mis par hi misfcre 
,|tii lour fftisait emindre de purtager !eur uouiriturc avee 
un i-tre incapable do lea aider; Ich uiis par unc fiorto 

fn-r^iscnE. ftljitmtirife* lij lib:! tuuue "I buHkrt TIl* BfuJicut A 
Lnbfea know- % til* ft* un infkUiMr toil uT eIll- tipiUsm o\ kilix-liip. VThttu 

mm £A;,„ u O my ... *f *0 ia y tAiim," LmsJiij- is iiititri- 

sMy fnuhti la bt trar^l thmogh tbi? molliur only. 

1 Jiwrruif of Phil*dt* T V t U. ^ 
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fcrocc et tin sentiment exagote de J'holme ur /' 1 i.e, the 
motive to kill their female infants connected itself, on 
llie one hand, with the scarcity of food and tin.- need 
of warriors, and on the other, with the fear of attacks 
in which their girls—if allowed to live — would be cap¬ 
tured by other tribes as wives. 

Ill, I pass now to the subject of toteruisni among 
the Arabs, We saw in the case of Greece how the 
genealogies were truly designed to account for the 
origin of local tribes and their subdivisions, and the 
origin of tribes of descent, urn I of the distribution of" 
the auctions of such tribes in different i t ,enj tribe*. We 
shall find that the same was the purpose on the whole 
of the Arabian genealogists. They ore shown bv 
Sprenger to have ascribed gentile unity to men- 
[political} confederations . 2 We ^bnll presently sec 
rejwon to Iviieve that their local tribes, instead of being 
each composed of tbe descendants of one man, in which 
case tbe tribesmen would be of oih’ stock, wore com¬ 
posites of various stocks, like tlic local tribes of the 
Mohawk* or Delawares; and that the stocks composing 
such tribes were mostly named after animals, and had 
been brought into conjunction in the manner I have 
elsewhere explained bv the joint ojatmtion of exogamy 

* Sw T'«reiT*L If. Till- L Ji. Jlrij. and [ijt £73-37-I ; util Be: , nfd. vu|. 
Hi. ji. S. lit tljr lint Oiitb of Ai.lIhi, •dmtulit«ul by Ua!i,. lr , c t tfJ hm 

iky tiiariji?.-. -wore not tbivrrufi. i Uj kill tLuisr vhiMfeEL 

* I fan* ml m-ik Tim (iliiliinaiuit lw H uile tm p f0 f MOr 

lUjWeaaa ricnittM nuttu/rify HuL, vnL Ls_ |i_ L . 

* .SrauJuj in -luclViif Hidury [Crirt i£rft* p <JQ t 
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auti the system of female kinship, 1 hail brought 
together numerous indications of this from the pages 
of Pendva] and other writers which seemed conclusive 
tv my mind, though t hey might appear faint to others, 
ami may, therefore, be omitted here. Since I did .so. 
Professor Smith’s paper, to which 1 have already more 
that) once referred, hits been published,, and a good 
commencement, made of a research in the & mi tic field, 
which 1 trust; will be followed up. It is only by skilled 
labour of the sort by many workers in many fields that 
the truth can lx* surd v ascertained. Professor Smith, 
premising thn r a very nri'at. mimhi j r of trilnis or funulic* 
named after a nim als id lo be found among the Arabs, 
writes ten follows:— 

** The following examples are gathered from the 
Ltibim-lJubtlb (Suyiiti's dictionary of gout Lie names), 
and make no pretence to completeness, 

" Asad f lion; 4 a number of tribes/ A my, wolf ; ’a 
tribe of the AnyAr/ or defendera. Bftdan, ibex: ‘a 
tribe of the Kalb and others/ Thalftha, she-fox; 
4 name of tribes/ Jardtl, locusts; *n sub-tribe of tlm 
Tamim/ B*‘tA Manuimti, sous of the dove; 'a nub- 
tribe of the Azd/ ThautPt hull; ‘a sub-tribe of 
RamiLiu and of 'Abd Muiiuh/ Jahsh . colt of an n&s ; 

1 a sub-tribe of the Arabs.' IL'lft', kite; *n sub-tribe 
of AlurAd/ Dh f £», wolf; “son of T Amr, u sub-tribe of 
the Azd/ Ditbe.if>i t little hymua ; 'son of (,'ays, a sub- 
tribe of Ttekr bin Wail, and Dulx-rVi bin JLthiii bin 
MiaAr bin Mu'udd/ Babbu, lizard ; 1 sou of Odd bin 
Tfibidia bin DvAs bin Alodar ’ (eponvm of the Beni 

U 
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Thvhb.i or sons of the Liziud), Also the ftiicp^tnJ mime 
of families in Qoreysh and HudheyL J)Ml, lizards 
(pi.); ‘sou of Amir bin Ca'$aV D>Mb> a subdivision 
of the Beni Harith and of the Qoreysh, in primps the 
thing, Otjuh t eagle; ‘a sub-tribe of Hiidnuuaut,’ 
*Anz> ahe-goat; ■ son of WA'il. brother of Bekr/ The 
tril^e of the 'Aiutza. whose epouym h represented as the 
uncle of Wil, a« probably not different in origin. 

raven; ! a sub-tribe of the Fuzimu" Qoufudh. 
hedgehog; sub-tribe of Suleym.' KuW, dog; *a 
sub-tribe of QodA'a and of tlie Beni Lertli and of 
Bujlia/ KuUtfk whelp; *a sub-tribe of Tamim and 
of Ckwtfft and of Nucha KiW,, dogs (pi). Two 
epouym ? of this name arc given. The Ben? Kihtb, 
who ar.- Qnvsites, are quite distinct from the Kalb* 
who are Yemenites- Jjytk, lion. Two eponyins of 
this name. Tho Beni Leyth have been mentioned 
under Kalb, Yarbe. jerboa; 'n sub-tribe of the 
Bent TiimLm and of the iiawAziu arid 0 £ Dhubyftn.' 
Nnmir, panther; ‘a sub-tribe of Ibibi'a Lii, Nizir, and 
of t lii■ Azd, and of Qod&k. Anm$? t pantJnus; f sub- 
cribes of tho Arabs. Ainu&r, son of NizAr, is the epouvm 
of a Makddite tribe that sett In 1 in Yemen. Amufir 
is dsn ft eon of Baba', the epouym of tho Sab«ans 
{Tabari, i. p. 2*25, L D), To the same source belong, 
no doubt, Knmfir n, ‘a subdivision of the Lachm ami 
others, and Ncmeyi (little panther) amoncf q, c 
Q aysitcs. 

“ ^ ^*<*0 'did numerous other cases the .mimal 
name in undisguised. In some cases w* find a 
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termination An, which is noteworthy, because the same 
thing occurs in Hebrew gentilieia. Thus:— 

*■ 25abyftn (from gazelle), ‘ a subdivision of the 

Azd'; 

“ WfCMn (from Jsj ibex), L & subdivision of Murad'; 

“-LabivSn (from lioness), 'a subdivision of 
Ma'Afir/ 

“ Finally, 1 add what seems to be the ease of a 
mongrel. The Arabs have many fables of the Sim' 
(«*»), n beast begotten by the byama on the wolf 
and so we find Sint*, * a subdivision of the Defenders 
(the Aledimtes).' Here wc seem also to have the 
form in tin, for Sum'an is a subdivision of the 
Tamim." 

I have quoted so far to include all the subdivisions 
of the Aisd far which animat names hive been found. 
This tribe then included doves, wolves, panthers, and 
gazelles. It also (Joum. Philo., l.c. p. 81) included a 
tribe of the sun stock; and n sub-tribe called Qhttatn 
(not translated), but said to be the name of a god. 
Every sub-tribe, we may he sure, bad its own god. 
Percivul (Vd. JiL p. 255) mentions Dhoud-Caffotyii 
adored by a fraction [aulj-tri.be] <f the Azdites. Were 
the oniinak after which so many ycutes of the Azd 
were named t heir totems or totem gods ? Professor 
Robertson Smith dtows some reasons for believing 
that they were. The student of primitive races can 
scarcely doubt it. 1 

1 it will tie teen Hint I tie Ibex occurs oe a trite [rub-trite] of the 
KjSLi. vi of the Dog tribe. It nko ©cents in rtfcei trite*. Tliii might 
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The genealogists refer all these names to some 
ancestor who boro the name ; but Profeasor Roberta on 
Smith dednrea this to be inadmissible, because often 
tie tribal names have it plural form. "Panthers, dugs, 
lizards are originally the names of tribes, each member 
of which would call himself a panther, a dog, a lizard. 
Tht* idea of an ancestor 1 tearing tlie plural name is 
plainly artifieml, invented in the interests of a 
system.” 1 

In one case Professor Robertson Smith has been, 
able to show the ideas of god, animal, and ancestor 
all in connection. The Qnysites, or P*cni tjnys, trace 
their genealogy to * Ay lau, sou of Moibir, Qays, it 
appears, was a god. As to 'AyMu, some say he was 
son of iloctur [ixs above], “ Others say that ‘Aylan 
was bin horse, others Lhat lie was his dog.” The con¬ 
fusion occurs at the H uh in the genealogy where the 
ancestor is a god; and Professor Robertson Smi th 
suggests that the two-fold auinuil interpretation of 
‘Avian must be referred to. there being in the great 
Qaysitc tribes gentca of tbo horse and dog snoots 
respectively, The suggestion Is ingenious, and most 
probably correct Many facts of the same kind must 
lie, he tliinks, behind lhe genealogies in their present 

*ecm iiiwiL?isuni. Bat in mnnwouj u: 5 [ah-c^ — Samoa sUiIid fnmcalj^ 
*mnL fc nti fiuch iwijujcos ^-n liKiii tobt or Uiwn i« foiiiwl mun^d after itn 
chiuf difisjuu, ilia irtlicr* tafng minutil again Ad gf the town, amt m if thpy 
m lIitMoeij ■'if 11 illvi^aaiE. 

1 Uf. trilb list plan] aunts fll anetsitori ta p F 130 , If 

what I har* th^m miA &f tli? |ilurility of the mccfialon wrll nut liaEd, wa 
hlTQ btTV an aiknmliTtt tuw m £*™u of tht lotejuxam of 1J1 1 Tadic 
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form. Sprenger ( Geog. Ar. t p, 225) is said to have 
shown that Kind a, ancestor of the K indites—-whose 
real name was the Bull—ia a mythical character. None 
the less he figured 83 ancestor of a lino of seventy 
kings, ending in the time of the prophet. 

To sum up, we have now seen that the genealogists 
of Arabia were entirely without records; that while 
they freely pass front son to father up to Xoah in the 
earliest times, they have to contend in the times nearer 
to them with numerous traditions pointing to women 
ns the heads of families, and to descents traced through 
mothers; that there is reason for believing that in the 
earliest times descents were really so traced, among the 
Arabs; that their gentes were of the totem typo smd 
their local tribes composites of different stocks, not¬ 
withstanding which, they assign to them a common 
father. 


If the -Tews preserved their genealogies with great 
one, how have we two versions if the genealogy of the 
putative father of Jesus, which differ bo mnoh from one 
another f They disagree as to Joseph’s father; os to 
several of the ancestors; and even as to the number 
of the descents (or generations) from Abraham to 
Joseph, The pedigree in Matthew goes no farther 
than Abraham; in Luke it is traced back To Adam 
Both declare themselves to be pedigrees of Joseph 
Adam was ** the sou of God," according to Luke. 
But idready in Genesis there are what seem to he 
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conflicting versions of the origin of men. (1) The 
earth having, in obedience to command, produced all 
living things, God next created man— 11 male and 
female created ho them." This account is repeated m 
Genesis v. p “male and female created lie them, and 
called their name Adam, in the day when they were 
created." (2) God made a in an of the dust of the 
ground, and thereafter, having made the animals, lie 
directed the man to give them names. Then jht- 
edving that it w-'is not good for the man to W without 
a fcm:de companion, he threw him into a sleep, and 
abstracting one of his libs, made of it a woman. 
According to the first account there was tio lx>nd of 
blood between the first man and the first woman to 
prevent their freely intermarrying. According to the 
second, the woman was "’bone of the man’s Ihoue and 
llesh of his flesh." In this there is no hint of exogamy. 
In several cosmogonies shill b shown in producing the 
first man and woman so that they should not be so 
related, or in producing the first children so that 
they should not Ik; uterine relations. Mr. Cameron, 
in hb excellent work on Our Trojnecd Fostetoions 
in Malayan India (London, 1865), draws attention 
(p. 118) to one eaaogajjKHm tribe, who give the follow* 
ing account of tin- origin of the race, God having 
made a man and woman, the woman in time became 
pregnant, not however in her womb, but In the calves of 
her legs. “From the right leg was brought forth a 
male, and from thy left a female child. Hence it b 
that the issue of the Dame womb cannot intermarry. 
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All mankind are the defendants of the children of 
the first pair.” 

The story of the fall follows. 

The Talmud, which is quite a» authentic and credible 
as Genesis, represents, in agreement with the second of 
the above accounts of the origin of man, that the first 
man was for some time without a wife. Durintr that 
time he suffered much from saccubus,” and became 
the unwitting father of a variety of demons. That is 
the origin of demons, Next he wedded Lilith, 1 of the 
serpent stock, whose love " turned into hate ‘ led to the 
fall; the god of her stock helping to avenge Adam's 
desertion of her for Eve. That is the origin of the Ml. 
Between Adam and Noah intervene hut a few genera¬ 
tions of marvellous men. some of whom lived more than 
nine hundred years. 

The story of the universal deluge follows. God 
repented of having made men because of their wicked* 
ness, tint! determined that life on the earth should be 
destroyed and recommenced. 

After the deluge God was bo gratified with the 
smell of u Sacrifice of animals No;di made to him that 
he established the rotation of the seasons; seed-time 
and harvest; summer and winter; and came under a 
promise not to destroy the world again, placing in the 
clout Is the rainbow in token of that covenant. Thu* 
are explained the origins of the seasons and of the 
rainbow. xV rapid step forward in the narrative, and 

1 Lilith im e&ttutidBed iis Soipiurv. but nlirayi in but Vi-miim u llir 
jonidwirl 
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wc reach the Tower of Babel, the dispersion nf mim- 
1 ftm l, and confusion of tongues, for till then “ the whole 
earth was of one language*' 1 The scattering of men in 
nations and the varieties of speech are thus accounted 
for. Such is the setting in which we Hud the ancient 
genealogies of Israel, As a collection of “ origins M the 
narrative is unsurpassed even by this marvellous history 
of Te-lfca-a-MauL 

If the tender will look at Arrowarmths Bible Atlas 
—it is the edition of IS35 I have Ixnfore me—he will 
see on the first map (right-hand -comer) the Eastern 
Hemisphere with the world os known to the genealogist 
of Genesis marked upon it in red. The extent of land 
is much less than that of Australia, and die larger maps 
show that even of this skirts or fringes only were 
known. More striking srill is the map of the world, 
as known to these genealogists, given in NolE and 
Glidilon’s types of Mankind p, 552 ; l where also 
the etimologieid divisions of men in Genesis s. arc 
translated and fouutl to !>e district ami tribal epony¬ 
mous jiiinu'?. It is indisputable dint this is a true 
account of that settlement of the world by the families 
descended from Noah, “ according to their tongue and 
in their mu ions,” Can it be doubted that, had the 
genealogists known more districts and nations, they 
would lrnve had to hand the* necessary descendants of 
Noah front whom to name them l 

It cun lx* shown to a high order of probability that 

1 Fhilfrklphliij 
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the people who Ijinl these genealogies hail anciently the 
system of kins hip through mothers only, cud accordingly 
could not hove had genealogies with descent* from father 
to son. 

0) There is a suggestion of female kinship in 
Genesis ii. 24; '* Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and cleave unto his wife," etc. 
This point? to what in Ceylon is called Bcena marriage. 
The man enters the family of the woman instead of the 
woman entering his family ? and. by consequence, the 
children, where this arrangement prevails, belong to the 
house and family of their mother. Laban, it will be 
remembered, cl aim ed his daughter's children its lwing 
hist “These daughters tux' my daughters, anil these 
children are my children/’ etc. 1 

Abraham's commission to the servant entrusted with 
procuring a wife for Isaac allows that Been a marriage 
was then common. The servant asks whether, in the 
event of the maiden declining to leave her home, he is 
to conduct Isaac to her, tie if it weis the most natural 
and probable thing that she should decline. The 
negative answer turned on no slight consideration. It 
was that Isaac's descendants were to inherit Canaan, 
and that there he must remain. In the course of the 

* EWwhdrv he upbraid? J twoh with carrying iliem of! ^like eaptira 
taken by tfiq sword/* Thi? points fu nwc cf nuirriagt by 

capture, We uhnil hcrt-iCter tram) Ui belkw tliat niiirriagr; by 
tupturo iafcrpdhtc&d a itfea of whkh :jnle*nl m time came 

E J i \k tin? only Mon the word c u »til i t i hi il tbaS of conMirtohip 
b wall cud ami wile in tiiu Ij n llu« of iht IiEjtj&m! or hh Vintirc--. 
wiili tbs wilt in subjection tv els*: basbHdiJ of llit hnalwnii b-ing 

m a wny |Jui rabjcct of tbc Wiffi T i lalliur or mother'* lirothcT. 
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negotiation for the marriage, the woman had to bo 
expressly eonaulted as to whether die would go. 

{'2} Numerous marriages mentioned in the Old 
Testament can only be explained as permissible on 
the supposition that kinship through women only still 
regulated the right of intermarriage. 

The first Old Testament facts as to marriage occur 
in the genealogy of Abraham. N> wives are mentioned 
in the descents from Seth to Noah or from SUem to 
Torah. And the first marriages we are told of are, as 
we should say, incestuous. Abraham married Sand kid 
, sister, and Noah married his niece. 

With regard to these marriages, I linve elsewhere 
expressed the opinion dial the women were not 
relatives in o full legal sense of their husbands, 1 
Abraham's plea to Abimelech seems to justify this: 
“ And yet indeed she is my sister; she is the daughter 
'if my father, but not the daughter of my mother, and 
she became my wife.” It seems implied ihat had they 
been connected through the mother they could not 
marry. Nahor'a case is similar. The niece he married 
was a brother's daughter. Had she been 4 uterine 
sister's child, my pica is he could not have married her. 
So in the case of Am ram, the father of Moses; he 
married a father's sister, blit silo was connected with 
him on the male side only, and therefore not in the full 
sense a relative. Still later wo can set* this distinction 
bavbg effect in the story of Amnne and Tamar. She 
was his half-sister by the same father, yet they were 
1 .'iludut m A'.At I Hui'tf [first itrieg, ji. 1=1], 
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imirrLtigcttbk', *' Speak to the king; for lie will not 
withhold tnc from the*}" (2 Sum. xnt 13), : 

[t would lie an answer to this if* ti marriage between 
near kindred connected 1>y both father and mother could 
be adduced. But we have none 'Ueh. Abraham, in* 
deed, directs his servant to go to his country and to his 
kindred and take a wife for Isaac. Blit *rx hijpotfcgi 
laaac was not kindred of Abraham, mid might many 
in Abrahams kindred. Again, suppose Abraham and 
Kakor to liave had the same mother, yet there would 
not be full kinship between Abraham and Rethud, for 
Bet hud would bo of MikalLs kindred, We know not 
who was Be thud's wife; but his daughter would he of 
her mother’s kindred as concerned the law "i marriage. 
So as regards Jacob’s tnarringe. We do not know, but 
we may believe, that Laban \vns Rebeccas brother 
uterine; still as his daughters would be of their 
mother's stock and not his, Jacob, supposing him oi 
Laban’s stock, would be free to ma rry them. 

(3) The independent indications of female kinship 
are numerous. 

(oj Tu uny one acquainted with the usages of exist¬ 
ing races in the stage of female kinship, one fact alone 

1 tjtliuu [Mocurt tit* .Sitiwwij'f* ,4*wWfttoim wipoirwa msr Aftrun fat 
Btmitr* Tmipw, «d. i [ 1 , Two vok Pari*, 1724) 

angg&il# Srlmt Sami puty b.ave been Abraham"* ^ouj-iii mexviy- The 
inti ications of n astern of tkldragsra iLmilar (o that prevailing ament# its? 
Irotjaciie are imSd^i mmivron^ bat ihe plea, as wst hav* it* h in a furm to 
exclude the TOggt»tioiL Lahtau very justly iafora from ifao that 
ntarHagi* of tuUX-lirothons and miws by ths name father wuii- jiermiltod 
m Egypt- 
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would be conclusive. The ’’price*' of Rebecca was 
paid to W mother and brother. 

(6) The duties of revenge and protection lay with 
the kindred of the mother* Absalom, having revenged 
the rape of his uterine sister, fled to the kindred of ilia 
mother (2 Sam. iii. & ; siiL 37). See also Judge? riii 
19, and Genesis JpCxiv., to which Professor Robertson 
Smith has called attention. 

1 1 may be thought that these facta tnuy be explained 
by the polygamous marriages prevalent among the 
Hebrew's, bur as I have elsewhere shown, though poly¬ 
gamy tends to sustain the system of female kinship, 
(*nce if lias been established, it cannot possibly originate 
such a system, (See Fortnightly Review, 1877- "Le¬ 
t-irate and Polyandry.”) 

(c) We have, 1 think, an undoubted Indication of 
kinship through women only, as the ancient system of 
die people, in the institution of the Lev irate. On 
this subject, however, I must beg the reader’s attention 
to an argument. 

Polyandry having been traced, on the testimony of 
witnesses, as still existing over a wide area, as having 
till recently existed in various places from which it. hits 
now died out, and os having existed among several of 
the ancient nations, it became a question whether to 
regard it. as abnormal or its normal in the development 
of nntrrmge. If the area of its former prevalence could, 
on any good evidence, be extended much beyond tiiq 
limits fixed for it on the testimony of witnesses, it 
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would unquestionably hare to lie regarded m normal, 
as a form which the marriage systems of the world, 
speaking broadlyj everywhere at some time or other 
passed through, Hut where was such evidence to be 
looked for? Assuming that polyandry had anywhere 
prevailed formerly, it seemed to rue that we might 
expect evidence of the fact—first, in the local laws of 
inheritance, and secondly, in the perpetuation of 
practices and morel sentiments derived from polyandry. 
And it seemed worth while to consider whether any 
such evidence was to be found. 

On adWriirunntioii of the cases, exist ing or recorded, 
of polyandry, it appeared that it presented itself chiefly 
under one or other of three forms—the Nair, the British, 
and the Thibetan. In British polyandry a hither or 
father and the sous of the house lived in con sort a hip 
with the same woman. In Xair polyandry the several 
husbands of a wife arc unrelated to one another by 
blond l in Thibetan the several husbands arc brother.'. 
British polyandry, though common, seemed abnormal. 
but on evidence that seemed sufficient, the conclusion 
wan reached i hat Naur polyandry wits a preparation for 
Thibetan ; Thibetan polyandry flti advance from JS'air; 
and that both these tonus might be normal. The 
inheritance law is the same for both forms, with a 
difference. In connection with Nair polyandry brothers, 
speaking broadly, succeed us heirs to one another, and 
the lost surviving brother h succeeded by his sisters' 
children—th® eueeoaaion law proper to tin 1 system of 
female kinship. In connection with Thibetan poly* 
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nmiry brothers succeed afs bcira to one another, and tin: 
last surviving brother is succeeded by the eldest son of 
the brotherhood, this son being, like the rest of the 
children, uncounted na in ;t special tony- the son of the 
oldest brother—the rudest form of succession law proper 
to a system of mole kinship. In the special ease of a 
Sair family being -h--. imposed into sub-groups com¬ 
piled of :t urni! mid bis favourite sister and her children, 
k would seem as if these children alone succeeded to 
the mans movable estate direct, a fact illustrating the 
-mernuon of the motives that at a later stage estab¬ 
lished the succession of sons to fathers. But in the 
case of heritable estate, it- administration or possession 
in trust for tin- family was always among the Naira in 
the oldest mole of the family. 

Here, then, was a peculiar law of inheritance con¬ 
nected with polyandry, brothers succeeding in preference 
to sons; and, in connection with Thibetan polyandry, 
an equally striking fiction by which the eldest brother 
in a group of brother-husband* was accounted to be, 
in a special sense, the father of all the children. The 
Thibetan inheritance law is, of course, easily intelligible 
from two points of view. First, the -succession of 
brother to brother originating in the Noir stage, 1 and 
necessitated by the system of female kinship, would 
simply, Ijceause it was established, long persist in the 
Thibetan stage; and, again, were there no other reason 

1 in the Kirn stag* i!ir righ* of mlminiftnainn wat La the eldest nude, 
till fluctuant i™ toe ant oldest; nil of a ^ncration were conn led to he 
brother*, and airaally, where daughters hud separate faouw, the miecewiofe 
would ojiea to th* nest inothur tfteriiux 
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for it, tint 1 copartnery of the brothers in marriage would 
exclude the idea of their children succeeding in prefer¬ 
ence to any of them. The fiction which accounted the 
children a* specially belonging to the eldest brother is 
probably attributable hi part to his superior position ha 
ruler of the bouse and administrator of the* family pro- 
pert}’, and ill port to his being the first to marry and 
beget children* The name of " father " or protector, 
unconnected nt first with the idea of begetting father, 
hud been taken over from the Nair Lut-t the Tldbctiin 
family system ; nud it is consistent with all the brothers 
being “fathers" to the children, and ihc children being 
to them severally “eons and daughters,^ that the 
children, in a special sense, should belong to the eldest 
l rotil or. 

Could such an inheritance law ;ts we find with poly¬ 
andry be derived from any form of the family founded 
upon monandry ? It seemed indisputable tluit it could 
not; that such a law, wherever found prevailing, must 
be taken as a proof of the former existence there of 
polyandry. Accordingly .1 concluded that wherever the 
law of inheritance constituted the brothers of :i deceased 
person his heirs in preference to bis sons, we hud 
evidence of the former existence of polyamlry. 

Whnt, then, of the fiction which made the children 
to be accounted line children of the eldest brother 1 It, 
of course, at once suggested the Levimte* \\ as the 
Lev irate to be accounted a remainder of polyandry '! 

There are two main features of the Levitate— (t) 
the obligation laid on a brother to ninrrv the widow* 
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of an elder brother who hit? died childless; {'2) the 
purpose of the obligation, namely, to ‘’raise up seed 
upon the inheritance " of the deceased brother. Judg¬ 
ing by these signs, we infer the existence of the 
Le 'Finite wherever we know that a roan must many 
the widow of his next eider brother deceased without 
issue, and that the children of this marriage are ac¬ 
counted the children of the deceased brother. And 
going an these testa, we find numerous cases of the 
Levi rate. It happens, however, that, except in regard 
to the two main cases of the Indiana and Hebrews, we 
have not full accottnts of the Levi nite as an operative 
taw, 

The obligation laid upon brothers by old Hebrew 
law to marry the widow of a brother deceased without 
issue is a remarkable exception to the spirit of the 
Levitical prohibition of marriages between persons 
(dated by blood or affinity. The earliest recorded 
example of it is in the story «>f Judah and Tamar. 
Tamar had successively been wife to Er. Judah's eldest 
sot!; and to Omni. whu was disinclined to perform the 
duty of the Levir, os the children he might have by 
Tamar would be accounted the children of Er. There 
re rout ned another brother, Sheikh, to whom Tamar was 
entitled as husband, but he was & youth, nud for pru¬ 
dential reasons his marriage to the widow was juvst- 
potted. After a limi* the widow, who had meanwhile 
been staving in her father’s house, felt Aggrieved at this 
postponement, and planned an incident through which 
she became the mother of twins to Judah himself 
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Judah, on heurlng that she was with child, ordered 
her to be brought to him to be burned; but ascertain¬ 
ing the true state of the facts, he confessed himself in 
the wrong. ‘‘.She hath been more righteous than 1, 
because I gave her not to Sheluk my son,” The posi¬ 
tion. of the issue of her connection, with Judah is 
shown by thi- event. Her sou became the head of th> 
fum'd tj, obviously succeeding in the name ofEr. 

Now the story of Tamar connects itself with inherit¬ 
ance law only through this fact. The son of the 
Levitate union succeeded to the inheritance of Er, and 
cut out Er‘s brother Shelah from that inheritance; and 
he would have done the same thing even had Shelah 
been his father. For the rest, the story is simply this 
—that the woman having married mi eldest son, was in 
law entitled, so long as she was childless, to have the 
other brothers of her husband as husbands in succession. 
The brothers, it may lx», were entitled to claim her; but 
Ounn at least was disinclined do make such a claim. 
Regarding the duty laid on him y* disagreeable, he 
failed to discharge it; “and the Lord dew him. " It is 
similarly as a duty that in Deuteronomy rxv. 5, in the 
case of brethren dwelling together, and one of them 
‘lying childless, n brother of the deceased (obviously the 
next brother) is required to injury her, and “ perform 
dm duty of an husbands brother unto her.” 11 And it 
shaft h 'sttys the text, “that the first born which she 
beareth shall succeed in the name of his brother which 
is dead." Here we have a reference to inheritance, and 
its mem ling is obvious. The child of the Levirate 
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marriage succeeded in the name Lind 11 s the son of the 
deceased brother to his putative father'? property. The 
Levir gained nothing by the transaction. If by inking 
the widow he had got the estate and united it. to his 
own, for the benefit of his children at large, he would 
have gained ; but lie did not get the estate. The estate 
was held apart from his, and lost to bis family, through 
its destination to a child counted the child of hb dead 
] trot her. His business was merely “ to raise up the 
name of the dead upon his [ the dead’s] inheritance." In 
the circumstances, and the Levitate having much about 

ii revolting to sentiments that had grown up with 
monandry, and which have since destroyed the Levi rate, 
it ie no wonder that the law came to provide a process 
by which the Levir might evade the obligation. At 
first he had no choice: the woman was Lis wife de jure 
;md without form of marriage—n fact easily compre¬ 
hensible if the Lcvirate had its origin in Thibetan 
polyandry. Afterwards—-under the growing inllucnce, 
no doubt, of ideas of propriety derived from a practice 
i>f monandry—a formal marriage I*tween (.lie Levir and 
the widow became indispensable. The ease of Emit 
and Boaz, I may say, is not, strictly speaking, a case of 
Levitate at all. Where ;t kinsman, other than a brother 
of the deceased husband, took the widow, he took her 
not us Levir, but as a Cool, «>r redeemer of the inherit¬ 
ance of the dead; and there was no kw re^uirim; him 
to marry her as a condition of the redemption, though 
no doubt he usually did so. At the same time we may 
see, from the opening chapter of the Book of Eutli 
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{verses 11*13), the position of the Levir. The widow 
could claim her husband's brother, the Levir, as 
husband, even were he unborn when alio became a 
widow. 

Tile Indian case is on “oil four;?” with the Hebrew. 
On a man dying childless, the law prodded for the 
begetting on the widow, by his brother, or, in the event 
i)f the brother being incapable, by other relation 
authorised to act for him of ot least one son. There is 
no in cm ion of rft‘~o'n>nje in the Code of Menu as entered 
intobetween the Levir and die widow; arid possibly, as 
in the Hebrew case in the oldest times, the widow was 
pro re his wife d> jure. His relations to her, howevesr, 
were regulated by both law and religion. " Sprinkled 
with clarified butter, silent, in die night, let the kins¬ 
man thus appointed beget one eon, but a second by no 
means, on the widow or childless wife* (Mann, b:. (50). 
Here again the duty of the Levir appears pure ; and lie 
took no advantage from its performance, for die law 
provided as follows; " Should a younger brother have 
liegotten a sou on the wife of his deceased elder brother, 
the division of the estate [the estate, that is, of the 
father of ihe two brothers] must then be made equally 
between that -on, who represents the deceased, and his 
natural father ■ thus is the law settled," So that the 
son of the Levir ace union carried away the deceased's 
estate in the name of his putative father from the family 
and children of his real father. Meantime, und till this 
heir was bom, the estate of the deceased — -if already 
there hml been a partition made of the father's property 
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—was vested in the widow, (See the Yivada Chintu- 
mani } pp. 261 smd ’2S9.) The Levit's obligation, then, 
appears to have been unconnected either with many mg 
the widow or inheriting his brother's property, The 
Levitate was, in fact, a process for cutting off the Levir 
and his family from the succession. It is needless to 
say that in the Indian ease, ns in the Hebrew, the 
[-.evirate is seen from the first ns in decay under the 
influence of sentiments growing up with the practice of 
monandry. Already it had fallen into desuetude among 
the twice-born classes, and was in use only among the 
servile classes; but the same text that declares it a 
practice “fit only for cattle“ discloses that, anciently, 
even tile twice-bom cW.sea had hail the practice. 

The Levirutc, as seen m these two eases, is obviously 
one and the same thing; its effects and intention arc 
the same. By the obligation laid on. the next brother, 
it cuts off that brother and Id- family, and the brothers 
generally, from the inheritance of the deceased brother, 
and gives it to that brother's reputed sotu It is an 
institution, then, which front it* nature must have been 
posterior to the law of succession of sons to fathers 
being firmly established, so firmly that even n fictitious 
son waft preferred to a real brother. 

In both the Hindu end Hebrew cases there are notes 
of Thibetan polyandry, and they are the same in both. 
The appointment of a brother to perform such a duty os 
the Lcvir's would he nowise abhorrent to a jicoplu who 
had had recent experience of :i practice of Thibetan 
polyandry; and moreover, among a people who had had 
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such nn experience, it would not be surprising to find 
the fiction that a child begotten by one brother was 
truly the child of an elder brother deceased. It. wflh I 
think, at- least be conceded that the origin of so strange 
an arrangement must have been the same or similar in 
the Hid itew case and in tin; Indian. 

But in the Indian cose we can prove, aUtmde, the 
ancient prevalence of Thibetan polyandry. One text in 
the Code of Mann werns to me conclusive on this point 
(ix. 182): “If among several brothers of the whole 
blood, one have a sou born, Mann pronounces them all 
fathers of a mule child by means of that sou, so that if 
such nephew would be the heir tin- iindex Atww flO 
jtouter to adopt .'fO/is." But I shall not dwell on this 
text, as we have in the case of DraupadI the fact 
independently proved. 

It is familiar that in the great epic, the MaMbhatata, 
the heroes, the five Pandava princes, had but one wife 
between Llicm — DmupadL Th© authorities hold that 
the Brail mans who compiled this epic from old materials 
found the tradition of this marriage so strong that they 
could not suppress it; and that, since th© marriage was 
repugnant *m the whole to Vedic, and altogether to 
poat-Vedic ideas, the story must be referred to the pre- 
Vedie period. 

The father of Dniupadi (as 1 have said elsewhere) is 
represented by the compilers of the epic as shocked at 
the proposal of the princes to many hits daughter. 
"You wini know the law” lie is made to say, “must, 
not commit an unlawful act, which is contrary to usage 
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mid the Vedas." The reply is, '‘The law, 0 king;, [ s 
subtle. AVe do not know its way. Us follow the path 

lira'll hm Item trodden hy our anceMors tit. succession.” 

One of the prince- then pleads precedent; “ In an old 
tradition it is recorded Lliat Jatilii, of the family of 
Uotatno, that most excellent of mortal women, dwelt 
with seven saints; and that YStskl, the daughter of a 
Muni, cohabited with ten brothers, all of them called 
Bruch etas, whose souk had been purified by penance.” 
The tradition being too stubborn for the Brahmans, t hey 
thus tried as much as tlicy could to palliate it. 

It is a clear tradition of TliiWtan polyandry; 
it is confirmatory of tins supposition that what scorn 
of that kind of marriage found in the Code of 
Maun are truly notes thereof: and accordingly it serves 
to show that what seem notes of polyandry in the 
bevirute in India are truly notes thereof. But having 
thus connected the Levitate and pre-existing polyandry 
in India, we cannot refuse to connect the Levirste 
und pre-existing polyandry among the Hebrews. The 
genera! inference, of course, is that the Levitate, wher¬ 
ever found, is a remainder of Thibetan polyandry , 1 
The foregoing argument differs from that which I 
stetetl in Primitive Marrdige fifteen yc;m? ago in tw<> 
particulars only, and neither of them affects its force. 

I was not aware of what Sclden had pointed out] 
namely, that the author of the Booh of Ruth ant { 

I Sima liifl nt,«w* TOttea, hufcsur It^rUM, Smith hu dmwn 

* ltaTlt - !on "ttttdn ,.f rw.L,-.. iflijimJjT la m r „ )uE .u l wniurv 

PwL : Ai tun JL ?. * 
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Joseph t» were both in error Lu regarding the wise of 
Bom and Kutli as a east! of the Lev irate. Accord¬ 
ingly, I assumed the Lovimte to be the counterpart of 
n right of succession, an error possible only through 
inattention to the operation of the law in the un- 
rjncstioimhle cases of the Lcvirate. Owing to tlib 
error, again, I connected the Leviratc anr] the law of 
inheritance preferring brothers to sons, is if they h:ul 
something more in common than being both of them 
remainders of polyandry. [ may he permitted to say 
that I tlo not owe the knowledge of these errant to 
criticism. 

But if the Lcvirute is a remainder of Thibetan 
polyandry, it is at one remove more u remainder of 
Xair polyandry, and therefore a proof of the ancient 
[irevalence of the system of female kinship among the 
people. 

I now pass to the e vidence of totem ism among the 

Hebrews, 

In the papers I published on totemism in 1869-70, 
1 drew attention to some of this evidence, to which I 
need not here further refer. : The only evidence since 
brought forward is that adduced by Professor Robertson 
Smith. He has found gentea of the Hebrew's and their 
congeners in some Dumber to be named after animals, 
and in several cases has shown the local tribes to have 

1 “The Wuraiiip irf Animal* unil Pluui*." Fortavtjhlly jftrno.- fur 
iM'lti J«ul KmnuubiF ItjflO, r.iul Ptl r^ ifv 1870. [Keunnt.d dt tin- elul 
\d thfo nJmne.1 
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been composites uf gontes of different siockf- nanu •! 
after animals, which cannot, that 1 know, be explained 
independently of tetemism, exogamy, atnl female km- 
ship; and, not to attempt to produce the evidence 
here, lie has drawn special attention, in connection with 
their totemism, to the singular evidence given by the 
prophet Ezeldel. 

“ Our most definite information, a^ to animal wor* 
ship in Israel b derived from Ezek. viiL 10, 1L There 
we find seventy of the eldeia of Israel—that is, fJie 
heads of Louses — worshipping in a chamber which had 
on its walls the figures of oil manner of unclean creep¬ 
ing things and quadrupeds, etJtsii all th*> idol* f tf iC 
kmtsc of Israel, . . , It appears also, that though the 
prophet in vision saw the seventy ciders together, the 
actual practice vw that; each elder had his mvn chamber 
of imagery (ver, 12). We have here, in short, an 
account of gentile or family idolatry, in which the 
head of each house acted as priest. And the family 
images which arc the object of the cult are those of 
unclean reptiles ami quadrupeds. The hat point is 
important. The word rptf ia, in the ieviticoi law, the 
technical tern for a creature that must not be used 
as food. That such prohibitions are associated with 
the totem system of animal worship b well known. 
The totem is not eaten by men of its stock, or else is 
eaten sacramentally on special occasions, while con¬ 
versely to eat the totem of nn enemy b a laudable 
exploit. Thus in the fact that the animal* worshipped 
wore unclean in the Levitical sense, wo gain an ad- 
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ditioiml argument that the worship was of the totem 
type. And finally, to clinch the whole matter, we find 
that among the worshippers Ezekiel recognised. Ja&z- 
anittb the son of Simplism—that is, of the rock badger 
(ELY. coney), which in one of the unclean quadrupeds 
(Dent. sdv. 7 : Lev. xi. 5), and must therefore have 
been figured on the wall as his particular stock-god anil 
animal ancestor." 1 

t Professor Rol jerboa Smith odds: u lE eg happon* that the Uttm 
character of Eli-.- fikapAffl ^ as the Arab- call him, tho mihr, is 

eerEjfiud by m quite bdafiffileiit pieeo of testimonT. The Atiba of ihe 
Sinai to thii day tafma to sat the flesh of the 1 wM whom 

they call s man'fl brother*' ornl auppaso- to bE » human being transformed, 
t , . Ths daw connection which urn have found u irxiec t^twefin Arab 
tribes and southern Juikh* atu1 the identity of ae many of tike Eiock- 
immc^ among the two, give this fact a direct signifleaoeft* 
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CHAPTER X 

HKRVEY GROUP, OR COOKS ISLANDS 

Til]-: Hervcv group, or Cook's Islands, consists of seven 
inhabited islets, lying between the 19th and 22nd 
parallels of S. latitude and 157 th and 160Lh of W. 
longimdc : (l) Rarotonga, (2) Aiian or ilongnk, (a) 
Aitutaki, (i) A tin, (5) Mauki, (6) Mitiuro, (7) Murniae. 
The inluihitanta of these islands seem to kav© direct 
connections, on the one lumd, with the Friendly Isles, 
the Samoan and the Sandwich group to the west, with 
the Society Isles to the N.E., and with New Zealand 
to the SAW; and Mr. Gill (p. I6ti) shows reasons of 
a philological sort for lielieving that the first three 
original tribes of llaugaia crime from Hawaii, and that 
at least ouc tribe in the same island was of Tongan 
origin. Many of the myths prevailing m the Hervey 
group ora the same as or mere variants of myths prevail¬ 
ing in New Zealand, and several of the leading gods of 
t he Hervey Isles may be traced throughout the whole 
..cries of islands mentioned. i>ur chief inforumtiun 
respecting the Hervey group has been drawn from 
Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, by the Rev. 
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W. Wyatt Gill, who was for twenty-two years a mis* 
sionaiy in these islands. Little of it is of the nature of 
direct statement, and. the view of Mongaian society 
winch, follows may lx? taken as resulting from the 
piecing logethcj of statelutiits ami allusions scattered 
through the Myths am! Sonya, 

As to the structure of Mangaiaii society' — for to the 
j«ople of these islands wc shall mainly confine ourselves 
— we learn that the population was under something 
like kingly government, the authority being in vested 
in the chief of some tribal league that had proved 
victorious in war. When there was war there was no 
king, but the leaders of tribes iu council on the one 
ride guide-.I their forces against, the trilwts leagued on 
the oilier side. Mr. Gill uses the word tribe in a way 
to cause very considerable perplexity: sometimes the 
word dearly mourns a local tribe, in- at p. 330, where 
Uie tribe of Tongans included the dims of Tcipe and 
Tougaiti, but usually the word me;ms elan and no mure. 
The trilx. 1 of Tunc, lor instance (p. 175), is called the 
clan of Tone at p. 378, in which we find the r( dan of 
Tane was cut up by the shark wortriiippeas and again 
we find, tf Turin is filled with the tribe of Tune"; Mr. 
Gill explaining in a footnote that Tiairi is a wsirrior’s 
paradise, “in which the clan of Tune is supposed to 
have a large share/' so that on this page the words dun 
and tribe, which occur each twice, are dearly inter¬ 
changeable. The word family is also sometimes used 
in u sense broad enough to include dun. 

Tho family, properly so called, seems to have rested 
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un monogamous, possibly occasionally polygamous 
marriage, but. the dan does not appear to have been 
formed of the members of families definitely according 
t*> the law of descent through either males or females. 
’Hie test of elan ship was before everything else religion, 
the having the same god; and in the devotion of 
diildren to the gods, sonm limes the god of the father 
of the child was preferred, and sometimes the god of 
the mother. Usually, says Mr. Gill, the father had the 
preference, hut occasionally, when the father's family 
was devoted to furnish sacrifices, the mother would 
seek to save her child’s life by getting it adopted into 
her own tribe, the name of her own tribal divinity 
being pronounced over the baby. As a rule, however, 
the father would stoically pronounce over his child the 
nnme of his own god—Utaken, Teipe, --r Tmigiist— 
which would almost ccrtriiily ensure its destruction in 
after years. According to this statement (p. 36), it 
was a matter of arrangement whether the child should 
belong to the fathers m- the mothers clan ; the state¬ 
ment implying, as does indeed every hint on the subject 
scattered through the whole Myths amf S^ntja, that the 
lather and the mother were of different clans, und that 
exogamy was the practice at least, if not the law. An 
illustration which Mr. Gill gives of the way hi which 
arrangement* a-- to the clan of a child were come to, 
contradicts his statement that the child belonged to the 
mothers clan only as a means of earing it from being 
sacrificed, and show's that the name of the mothers god 
was sometimes pronounced over the child, evou at the 
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risk of the child being sacrificed- " A deacon still liv¬ 
ing/’ says Mr. OUJ (p, 37), “ told tnc that hh god was to 
have liters Teipo, but when half-way to the of that 

unfortunate god his hither resolved to break Ms promise 
to hb wife, and actually turned bock and presented the 
knife to his own god, ‘Had my lather not done so, i 
should long since have been offered in sacrifice.’ ” It 
is inconceivable that; a mother should desire the child 
to be of her clan in such a case, except under the force 
of a feeling which mind have been in common action. 

Any way the clan was not composed wholly of 
persons connected through fathers only or mothers only, 
like either the patriarch id cliui or the totem-dim of 
Australia or America. Kinship is seen in n state of 
transition. That it was formerly traced through women 
only may be believed on all the fads of the case. That 
it was in the course of becoming a system of male 
kinship only is equally apparent. At present let us 
notice that while the blood-bond was in uncertainty, 
owing to the transitional stage of kinship, the totem, 
here elevated E« the rank of a god, determined all the 
obligations which we have seen in so many cases were 
determined by blood simply. Your clansman is your 
kinsman in what bus become an indefinite sort of way 
owing to the break up of the undent simple rule of 
descents. He is your fellow-worshipper, however, and 
it is us such you are bound to him. " The greatest 
possible siti iu heathenism/' aava Mr. Mill (p. 38), " was 
tet atua, *.e. to kill a fellow-worshipper by stealth/' 
11 In general it might be done in battle; otherwise such 
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u blow was regarded as falling upon the god himself — 
the literal sense of to atttfi being god-striking or god- 
killing. Such crimes were generally the consequence <j! 
ignorance,” and accordingly apeciul arrangements wore 
mode for securing that every one should have full know¬ 
ledge of his fellow-clansmen. The public miming of 
the young people was a religious act, superintended by 
the principal king of Man gain, assisted by the priest of 
Motoro, at the shrine of the god to whom the young 
people belonged, " Namings," which were always 
followed by feasting, were held at intervals: of course, 
bringing nil of the 'dan together, they made them 
acquainted with one another. We hall presently also 
bcc that tattoo marks were probably a better safeguard 
against ignorance than even the “ naming*;' 

It will r,em* to show the completeness of the bond 
lietwcen thefellow-worshippers that in the J/y/Av and 
Songs the name of t he god is frequently used instead of 
the name of the clan, us in the Asc dirge—“twice hits 
the god Turonga Lima served our clan," " where," as 
Air, Gill observes, “the god Turanga is put for the 
Tonga tribe.'* It in also worth noting that the laMid of 
common worship which held them together in life still 
held them united idler death. On the mysterious Buu- 
tree, which rises in the world of spirits to receive the 
dead, each clan had a special branch reserved for itself, 
and cut to which its members would be doomed to step. 
The worshippers of Motoro had a branch to themselves; 
the worshippers of Tone another; and there were as 
many branches ns there were principal gods in Mangora 
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— one great branch. however, sufficing fur the whole 
batch of the lesser Tunes. 

The GiflU whieh suggest that kinship was anciently 
through women only are not tuuncrouit, hut fire suffi¬ 
cient ]y striking. In the performance of death-dirges the 
dan of the father of a deceased warrior took precedence 
of the clan of the mother in performing the rr« t but 
the mother's c!an separately performed an era specially 
composed for the dead; and in some rem performed 
by the father's don will he found episodes hi the history 
of distinguished members of the mother's dan, as 
specially connected with the dead, and ns specially 
qualified to stimulate a cry for vengeance (see pp. *27 j i 
27G). In some cases the dead were buried not with 
tli« father’s deceased relatives but with the mother’s, 
but whether this was only in cssea iu which the 
dead waa of the mother's clan does not appear. Recur- 
ting to the mythology of tlir tribes, we find that the 
three tribes of die Ngariki, literally the royal house, 
the km id 7 tribe, represented ns being the litres origin ill 
tribes of MangJMu, deduced their descent from si common 
mother. Invoke, Jiud her throe illegitimate son*, Rangj, 
Mokoiro, Akateuira; while all the tribes throughout the 
H-rvey group trace their origin Iwiek each tu one of a 
series of gods, who were the offspring of Vutca <uid 
Pupa, and ultimately of a woman of flesh and blood 
Yari-mate-taken.', or u The Very Beginning, 1 * 

We now proceed to consider who were the gods 
from whom the various dang derived tliem^dveB, and 
through the worship of whom they were ns dun; con- 
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atituted. The woman Vari having formed from a bit 
of her light side, which she plucked off, a man Yntea, 
tore off another bit from the same side, and it taearao 
Tinirau. She then formed a third, fourt.li, and fifth 
child from iter left aide, who do not appear to be 
specially connected with the tribes, and finally a sixth, 
u girl, who is represented rvs remaining with her mother. 
Votes, her first produced, and the father of gods and 
men, was half-mail and half-fish. The one eye was 
human, the other a fish eye; bis right side had an arm, 
the left a fin ; one foot was proper, and the other half a 
fish-tail—the fish incorporated with the human form 
being a porpoise. His brother Tinirau had also a fish- 
form, the fish which was compounded, as in the case of 
Vatea, with his human port being of the sprat kind. 
As already mentioned, Vntea, marrying Farm or founda¬ 
tion (the daughter of Nothing-more and Ins wife £bft- 
L 11 'died), begot twin children, Tangaroa and Kongo, then 
Tongaiti, then Tungiin, and lastly Tanopapakai. ft is 
needless to say that each of these sous of Vntea and 
Pnpa represents :: elan in Mauguiu, and that the story 
which thus connects them by descent from the common 
parents is a mere illustration of the kind of fiction by 
which nations ny to establish ties of consanguinity 
between all their sections. In point of fact, Mr Gill 
is probably correct m surmising that the so-called three 
original tribes, the Ngnriki, who claimed to be curt Ii- 
1 'kuii and descendants of Kongo, were truly tin 1 first 
inhabitants of Mungain, and that the tribe of Tongans 
were the first immigrants reaching the Hervcy Isles 
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from Tongn, the tribe of Tune coming from Tub it i at it 
J&ttr time. Be this as it lusty , it would be very curiou- 
if diore Lad Ih?ou in Mangnln or In die Herveya any 
general agreement <ia to the genealogy of the tribes 
deduced from Yatea :nul Papa. We find there was no 
finch agreement ; one account makes Bongo to be the 
older bora of the twins, and not Tangaron. Another 
a r count makes Tonga it i to hr not the tliird .-son of Yatea 
and Papa, but the husband of Van, Also Yatea imd 
Tongaiti arc found disputing as to the parentage of the 
first bom of Papa (see pp, 10 and 45). Thus it will bo 
seen t hat die tribe of Tcuigans claimed precedence over 
their hereditary foes, the descendants of Bongo. At 
Atiu, find also at Raintn, Bongo was even represented 
ii- si son of Tanga run. The scheme of descents of course 
covers the Hcrveys, each god Ixiing represented os 
settling b the island where his dan was strongest. 
Tims Bongo is said to have settled in Mart gain, aud 
Tongaroa in Rarotonga and Aitutaki. 

One or two furl ht-r observations a* to the composi¬ 
tion of the chin seem willed for before disclosing the 
nature of the cbm-gods, Wo find in Africa not a 
few’ example* of the clan of the children being matter 
of arrangement ho tween husband and wife, or their 
relations, before the marriage—a common adjustment 
being that the lx>ya shall Wong to the t"tom of the 
father, imd the girls to the totem of the mother. Tliia 
Lirrangomnnt is the Tame that is so familiar in miirriuizea 
between Roman CuihoUe* nml Protestants, i )ne can 
hcc how', us the religious regard for the totem developed 
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into regular worship with a ritual, the man should 
desire bis cbiffircii to bo all of ids ots’ii religion, and, tiro 
family system permitting it, should - ven insist. 011 their 
being so. Tims religion ii seen to come in aid of 
property considerations—the desire of a man to find 
heirs to his wealth in his own house-—to subvert the 
system of kinship through females only, and establish 
exclusively a system of kinship through males. In the 
dirge of Koroa for a pct-child, given by Air, Gill (p. 
215), we find the following:— 

Thy god, | wt-rhilii, is a bad unu 

■ ■ I V 

# 

Ahl rlnu thin !uid gf»3! 

InMcpres*ihily hail, my citiliL 
The jv'l Tunings is devouring lIioc 
Although only pirtially his owti. 

] :«n (Jiegnst^l with the god of thy mother. 

One can understand also how, ns in tie ease of the 
Greeks and the liomaujH, mid in numerous other raises, 
on the family system settling to the patriarchal and 
agnatic type, not only the children should lie all of the 
fathers faith, but even their mother should lie required 
on her marriage to forsake the god of her fathers, and 
accept as her god that of her husband and bis family. 
But what shall we any of a system where religion over- 
rodo other considerations, and the elan of a child was 
liable to he determined by a predijfcction of the mother 
for some one of the mote eminent gods, not necessarily 
hex own y Yet this appears to have been the ease 
among many of the Polynesian tribes. It is lint said 
that it wan the case in any trilies of the Hervey group; 
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but the Rev. John Williams {Missionary Enterprist 
London, IS 10, ]>. 142 1 ) in hi- genial account of 
the mUgioti of the Polynesians, that if was very general. 

Many mothers dedicated their children to one of these 
deities (class doitfe&j such an the god of the fisherman, 
god of the husbandman* etc,), but principally to Hiert* 
the god of thieves, and to Uro (identified by Mr. Gill with 
Rongo) die god of war. Most p uirimts, however, wet® 
most anxious that their children slioul'.l become grave 
mu ! re la Avail'd warriors. This appears to have been tho 
very summit of a heathen mothers ambition, and. to 
senure it onmntws ceremouh - were performed Word 
the child was Iwrn, anti after its birth it was taken to 
the Maine and formally dedicated toOm" It is obvious 
that a clan based on the notion of its incuiWs nut inly 
being felltiw-woiahipgere, ami recruited by dedication of 
children, occasionally on the choice of the mother to her 
chin-goil, twcssumally on the ehtiicu of the father to his 
dan-god—and occasionally, let us suppose, on the choice 
of lxtf.il parents to the god of some dim to which neither 
of them belonged — would more resemble what among 
Dissenters is known as the congregation Uian any chin 
founded upon bioi*l* relationship that we have hitherto 
htul eogntasnim of \\\- skull have reason to sec Lhat 
the ctans or triix-s of the Hcrvey group may be suspected 
to }«* more or less of this nondescript kiiifL 

The common mother of all i icing.--„ whom for brevity 
we have calk'd \ an, had no temple (Mnrao), no worship* 

I William-, if- p. no, Mouticiii '. 1 Wit aukm-mu si lb* Ucrtvy 
gtiittp «f tlit Simiuii Tnmi f say* litjortiuu pisml*il tic.- 8^,^ 
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pers, ami no clan *, nor had Varea, bidf-HUtn, half-porpoise, 
any Mb rao or clan. Some of the ions., however, of ^ jiI fi!i 
hud rheir temples and clans, Kongo liad for worshippers 
the so-called throe origin a I tribes who claimed to repre¬ 
sent tiim as defendants of his three illegitimate grand¬ 
sons, children bom to him by his own daughter, T&vake. 
Of course this is mere fable, worked into a genealogy 
to explain some connection of eon sanguinity acknow¬ 
ledged as existing between these three tribes, who had 
the common name of tit© Ngariki. The three brothers 
to whom they trace their descent go in the account tor 
nothing. What we know for certain respecting them, 
on ill-. GilTs authority, is that the gods they worshipped 
were Kongo and Motoro. 

It will be remembered that the earlier creations of 
Vari were not of perfect human form. Mr, Gill says of 
Tatmarua and Kongo, the first-born twin children of 
Vatin, “that these boys were the first Wings of perfect 
human form, having uo second ahape (p. 10); but the 
correctness of this as to Kongo at least may be doubted, 
Kongo's special title, ami in fact the meaning of hi* 
name, is “The Re&oimder” (p N), and in the Pantheon 
of Mailg&ia he had but odu representation, and it is con¬ 
sistent with this tide. “On entering (the god-houne of 
the king) the dwelling-place of the chief divinities of 
Mmigaia, the first idol was Kongo in the form of a 
trumpet-shell {Triton ■wwicjfdtii**) ; ” so that the form 
of the god absolutely answered to his description, iind 
to the fishy character of his ancestry, and of ibc whole 
Pantheon, as we shall presently see. Kong') had a large 
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stone imago in Mnngaia, Imt I cun find no arcoimt of 
the shape of it. Three amal] rocks united :it the base 
close to the Marne of Tlongo were the symbols of hie 
reputed grandchildren, the ancestors of the Ngariki 

2. Tongaiti, reputed the rhirtl son of Yates, was an 
object of worship in the Hcrrcy group, his risible form 
being the white-ond-blnck-spotted lizard (p, 10). It 
wus worshipped under the mime of Alatiimu, the aliarjo 
sighted, and halt a regular Marat at Taruaruu. 

3. There ww another lizard god, Tripe, who also had 
it ritgulnr worship. The Teipe elan appears in union 
with that of the lizard-god, Mutarau, sis forming to¬ 
gether the Tougno tribe. It does not appear in what 
respect the lizard Tripe differed from the other. In one 
place (p. 3U0J Lho whole of tin* Tripe dan is represented 
ns being in hiding in time of war with the ancient tribe 
<>f rlie Ngiiriki, in ride a grand and almost inwect>aib1e 
cave tmnted Eruc. 

■1. Tlie tribe Amama weir- worshippers of Tlnio, 
under the double farm of shark :md eel. The fchoik- 
god. like the lizard, seems to have been the got! of more 
than one cion, unless the different names under which 
ho is referred to are merely various titles of oue and the 
cjTTu- gin! 1 1 \a interesting to note that Mr. llill in his 
introduction states, that a large portion of his work was 
derived iruin Tcrcavni, the last priest of the shark-god 
Tiaio. 

a. Tuna was the cd-god ; but whether there was m 
eel-dan is not so clear. Wo shall consider this matter 
presently. 
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ti. Motoro, willed the living-god, was iu MaUgSi* 
the next most important god ro Kongo, and ft® he and 
Time both have certain da inn; to being men-godfl, while 
in connection with the animal forms, it is worth while 
attending for a moment to their histories. 

Until 1824, Kongo and Hole tv were conjointly wor¬ 
shipped «3 the supreme deities of Mangaia. The Ngariki, 
and the kings, who belonged to their clan, invariably 
worshipped them; and sill the other dans were con¬ 
tinually laid under contributions in that worship, 
which involved frequent human sacrifice, the victims 
being chosen from the other clans. The history of 
Motoro is ats follows :—BftQgi, the oldest of the three 
grandsons of Kongo, and therefore of the ancestors of 
the Xgarila, had for his god iu the day, Kongo being 
Ilia god in the night, ilie god T:mc, with whom lie was 
dissatisfied; and he applied to Tangiin at- Karotongu to 
give him one of his sous ns a god. Mr. Gill explains that 
this Tnngiia was u real 111:111 who Jived sonic five hundred 
years ago, and is not to be confounded with the got! 
Tan mi a, the fourth son of Vsten. Be that ns it may. it 
appears that no less than three sons of Tangiia of Raro¬ 
tonga became gods at Mnngftitt, We have a brief account 
of the deification of one of them only, Motoro. Tangiia, 
nn the request of Riagi, sent Motoro to him to he bis 
god, and with him two of his elder brother® as an 
escort. The elder brothers on tho voyage, quarrelling 
with Motoro, threw him into the .“ca, where he miserably 
perished* It wa® well known, says Mr, GUI {p- -”h 
that Motoro’s body was devoured by shark®, but then it 
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was asserted that his spirit floated on a piece of liilujcoa 
(in the native Uuiguuge , ailed An, whence it is, say the 
hatred men, that this word come to mean reign or rale), 
u qver the crest of the ocean billows until it reached 
Mangain, where it was pleased to inhabit or pusses* 
Papaatmukn,and driving him ton frenzy, compelled him 
to utter his oracles from a foaming mouth." The god 
thus arrived on a piece of hibiscus at the court of Hand, 
WfiB just what that king Wanted. The king recognised 
him :it once ns his ami god, and Papfumutihu mid his 
descendants as his priests. It appears (p, 25) that the 
mtnie Mo toro may have a phallic signification, and w 0 
learn from Mr. Gill (p. 3,1) that phallic worship de¬ 
veloped itself in the Hervey group. 

We are brought into contact with the hibiscus again 
in the story of the deification of Tijiio. Air. Gill says 
(p. 2fl) that Tinic's history is well known, and that; lie 
\\,\a led through pride of successful exploits to defile 
tho favourite hmints of the gods, by wearing some 
beautiful scarlet hibiscus flowers in hk ears. For this 
Im was slain by a Ll..w on the head by Atounn, priest uf 
Tane, t he man-cuter. ,f The blood of Tfifio mingled with 
the waters of the brook rpnning past, the Mjiwte of 
Motor®, and eventually mixed with the ocean. Thence¬ 
forth that stream was held to be witired. nnd it was 
fubkd that a great frenh-water etd. Tuna, drunk up the 
blood of the murdered king, whose spirit at the satne 
time entered the fish. Tuna made ibt way to the dark, 
deep fissure running underneath the rm'hs into the sen. 
Tko indoniiLil.de spirit of Tinio having than succeeded 
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in reaching l lie ocean. forsook the form of the eel, tfnd 
took possesion of the largo white shark, the tensor of 
these islanders, The new divinity kul a Maiae set 
apart for his worship, close by the more sacred grove 
of Motoro, mid but n few yards from where he fell by 
the hand of the jealou* priest/' 

Now there is abundant; evidence in the Myths mid 
i Song* of shark worship as widely distributed throughout 
Polynesia, and of the shark-god pre-existing therefore 
03 a god before this pretence of the spirit in him being 
that of the man and king Tinio. The man-god, in 
short, is the creation of priestcraft and perhaps family 
affection, and was only possible through conjoining the 
mail-spirit with that of a god already recognised as 
existing- The same remark applies to the eel, in which 
Tiaio is reprinted a» having temporarily taken up bis 
residence. The myth of the COCoa-nut tree, as given by 
Mr. Gilt, is proof of this, while it illustrates the fictions 
through which a fusion of savage deities, and so of clans, 
was made possible in primitive times, lua was surprised 
one day to see an cel she had been looking at assiuue 
the appearance of a hand some youth- “ 1 urn Tumt-ccl, 
that is, the god and protector of all fresh-water eels. 
Smitten by your beauty* 1 left my gloomy home to 
win your love. Be tuinc/' 1 ’ roiu that day hr was lici 
attached lover as a man, becoming an cel only when he 
left her; but an occasion came for their parting forever. 
Tuna, foretelling a mighty Hood, told Tn» that he would 
visit her in Ms eel-fonu at her house, when she was to 
cut off his head, and bury it at the back of her hut. A 
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flood came, and Lrm iliJ to Tuna n» he had directed; and 
from the two halves of the buried head sprung the two 
principal varieties of the cocoa-nut, which it would 
surprise no out to find religiously regarded (pp. 77. 78). 

14 In the year 185a, at the place indicated in this 
story, an enormous eel, measuring 7 feet in length, was 
caught hy daylight in » strong fish-net. In heathenism 
this would have been regarded as a visit, of Tiaio, and 
the dainty moraal allowed to return under rocks un¬ 
molested, As it was, it furnished several families with 
a good supper ” (p, 79). From Hus we make two 
inferences: {l) that iu heathenism the clansmen did 
not eat their totem in Maugaia, a fact which may 
lie proved independently; and (2) that the possession 
of the eel by 'I lido was not, strictly speaking, temporary, 
but that the promoters of the worship of this mau-god 
maintained that It. was truly Elis spirit that was in both 
the cel and the shark. 

One word in ronclmriMi : it was from the hibiscus 
that the inspiration reached the first priest of Motoro, 
anil it would bo agreeable with all we know that the 
hibiscus was a plant g**l or totem before the thought 
wris formed of ^placing the spirit in it by that of a 
man. 

As illustrating the undent pre-eminence of women 
in the Hrrvcy group, it may lx? noted that Makes, of 
tile family of Karika, king of R.irotonga, worshipped » 
poddess :» his special divinity. Wo also have a note of 
totembm in the formula contained in the mythical story 
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of the submission of Taagiia to Eariku, J aiigiia, ac¬ 
cording to cme fonmik—literally. Yours is the tong* 
legged, or man belongs to you—made over the political 
supremacy. According to another toimuk-—literally. 
Yours ia the short-legged, or the turtle belongs to yon 
—he matte over the spiritual supremacy. The turtle, 
according to Mr. Williams, as the most sacred fish, was 
considered the emblem of supremacy in religious affairs 
(Williams, /.<?. p, 51), 

Another indication of the position of woman is this. 
Mr. Williams p. 50) poiuta out, that while in the 
Tahitian, and Society groups Females had a share of 
their father’s possessions, no share of these went at 
Rarotonga to tile daughters, on the ground, as they 
alleged, that their person was their portion. \\ hatever 
may have been the explanation, there is no doubt that 
the women of Rarotonga were in a position to be fastidi¬ 
ous hi the choice of husbands, and, as \\ illisms says, 
however great a man’s possessions might be, uu woman 
would have him unless he were personally attractive t" 
her, w hich shows a marked independence in regard to 
mnn’ tago. 
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This grant group of Ldninb was discovert liy Tasman, the 
Italcli navigator, in l Gilt, alter which they won* un visited 
till Conk's tiiiiL*. It >v;is not till liU»6 that they begun to be 
via bait by traders, and lIil- first njrpearance of tliu missionaries 
in tbi> Islands wns ns recent as 13^5. The isleunk have tiuiv 
been annexed to the United Kingdom* The natives wen* 
speedily comeited first, uml slowly eitinguklwd .litertrards. 
ComtKinitivoly few of the nutiit-s remain, and our chance of 
knowing well whnt were their laws mid customs k perbaj* 
jjjtuiv for ever. 

Tin- chief authority ou the uiuiim-rs nod ace toms of the 
fijiimh is undoubtedly Mr Thomas Williams. 1 Mr. Tliomaa 
Williams- seems to Lave been a man of mere tliun ordinary 
imdliyeuw:. but absolutely untrained in juridical notions 
like oflar missionaries, too. ho nu|4ay«d u very loose ier- 
midiilogy in describing Fijian society; “tribe" nicoufi almost 
anything in the way t-f u group, and be Imp no term fmr Han, 
Again, ba BariCt not to haw attended to Urn Jm emmain, ami 
found nothing remarkable in it ; «l miv mte ha never once 

1 Fiji mu! (At A i iVtitL-, *cU(o4 Ijt Oasrfpf StrJngrr Bam, Vo|. i, Tk* 

Itsuhdi ii*td thiir hr Tfimiyn ff llltrrn y L ^ n 

*<** t-v Jwiei Gdwtfc London. 1 8a a* Tbute m muW gdttl«. 
London 1870, "nn-tuii.d mlh imlic-.i ■•r iceent rvcnli by Sir James 
Calrirtf TLa n-fenaces ore all t» vd. k«i>ept mliw, „i‘ rcrel „ nit!] . 
liotwxL 
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it. It may be, however, fclM be is nut x** bo charged 
with thi- oversight. Thfc hbtory of the book b curimiA, A 
missionary, Mt Calvert, storming to England in 185(1, brought 
with him 1 a copious manuscript on Jfftf Mrtnte and tktir 
Iniabittmts;* which had Leon prepared with tfreut cure find 
ftlrill “ by Mr. Will unm r a hiol3mr*tnksmiiajy“ The Mi was 
handed to Mr Gcoig*- Stringer Row*.-, who ,f te-wroto most of 
■wliut was supplied to him* he apparently having m special 
knowledge of the subject" 1 So the picture m not at first 
hrmtl; is b lootMYer professedly inoantplote. Xu doubt it b 
Mr Rowe who at p r 133 says, But here, even at the ml* of 
making the picture incomplete, there may not he given a 
faithful representation** of the licentious soijHualiiy of the 
Fijian*. {.-.■ practically of the ndatious of tho (mmi# 

them. It is Mr. Rowe ns editor whn eigne the nute ut \k 111 4, 
intimating that much detail and iUusrrative incident 11 lur* 
ubhoJ by -Mr. WiUiams have h**n omitted. Fumiuntely this 
unto refers to cannibalism specially. though it b appandori to 
the chapter on maimers and custom a. We may assume that 
Mr, Rowe's liberation waa cxerdaed throughout to make the 
1,.^-k .i goth! rtfulubla and saleable record of ui*4i unary work. 
Rut with whet it snimite oint^h-u might evidence of tlu* kighu&t 
seientiBc value disappear. May tint even the vague term 
" triki h H used in Jill Eorta nf aanset, have been an editorial 
“neatness" of eipressioiit substituted for clumsier phrases of 
Mr. Williams struggling to ba accurate in bis way 1 with great 
care ami skill ' i However, the MS, \m long disappeared, aad 
wa must luak^ what we cun of the r&'htttiffiL One |Njiiit in its 
favour b that i\ l *donga to the pre-speculation period, and so 
far may bt trusted So do mir other chief fcourco* of informs- 
lion rds iii Fiji—Erskinc"- iWAreLond I8aH)»aiid the Xhmtr 
/irc uf the U'tutrd Si( f frs jErp/r^nX 1 ? (Lpldi 1843). 

It has l.icifu said that Thonn.i Wflhaiojs i* our chief autho¬ 
rity as to Fiji, and that ho used a vague terminology. If then. 

l SdtEifl additums wen; also iij.-Jr if rntU'wliEeli Iiasl 11 Lnunplxtid since 
ilr. WilHnitin mJ amm^I tL o fniilaf hLsowo persvwd otart*- 

thm ♦ jiii.l imittfidea," 
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we would liti tufitrui-Lod by liiiu we mih' r?-:i* h lii* liierLtutsjtr }.y 
comparing his varia os slat resents. and by sifting mid atmlyak 
of statements where we lim- tin means of reducing them by 
cOlupiDSiitt to tlieii rent cdflUSentS. Jt is a tedious process for 
reader and writer alike; but there is no way of helping ft 
To condense into a brief statement one's views of what In had 
really to say without e_\ hi bitin g the grounds for them, might 
tanks ojj c vauit-times seem to Ini Hying in tin- very ihu- <if our 
authority—utilesIndeed, the render wits to take tire trouble 
involved in examining the evidence for himself. 

There are no fewer than 225 blnntte and islets in the 
Fijian gionji, about 80 of which were hi habited when 
Williams wrote. Some of these were very small, with but 
one village and from IiO to 100 xuhnHtanto (p. 5}- others 
larger, with 200 to 400 inhabitants; othtm again, from i r. 
to SO rail- - it: cireunjfcrwnce, bad from 1000 to 7000 in¬ 
habitants, Mbati, " h small island scarcely a mile long, joined 
to tin? main—V'iti Luml—by a lung flat of curnl, which 
.it low wliter is nearly <lry oml at high wnLer fordable “ (p. Sh 
was when Williams wrote tire chief political power of Fiji, 
Hw town cover.?! a great part of tlto island, .red it is mired 
that ire tall te tuples (an tlint there were a nundicr) helped to 
give it a striking appears uea “ Jt. Inhabitants cqthpmcd 
tmilvei of Mian Mild the Laaakan red Bote tribe? of fiahyr- 
nMra" fp. 7 > This little inland im when Williams svroto tin- 
Lditti.* of political power in Fiji As to the laiger islands. M> 
William estimated Mittt Kuodayii hnd from 10,fi00 to Ul.OOO 
inhabitants; Vamia Leva (the great Land) 31,000; Na Viti 
Leva jthe grunt Fiji) nt least oQ.UQQ. 

1. ItlffEB OJ£I> Cfjjfs 

We may omit nut ice of Williams's speculation* i? to whst 
the fov.i rumens of Fiji was •• before the lost hundred y^.irj:' 
What it whs in lus day is described ns follow*: Then? are 
inivny iudapreidmit ldngii who bare bean comtantly ai war with 
naoh other : red retesture broils make up. for the most part, tire 
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past hiiiiury of Fiji Stilt, though to a nimh l - : extent, civil 
dbsenriou> abound and it w nud wjn-tifFiijrtffiir for wvittfi anrrimm 
on rhr same vdan*? to fn\ fighting *tg<ri i-d mch vth<r r TJi* chit fa 
have been eve* warring among themselves '* (jl 16), Here or^ 
kioes; of what i Hen: are chiefai of what t 

Thu kings, *jf course, Imd Li uq Joins. Jibuti was the 
cftpiUil of the chief kingdom, 1 Us etc were kingdoms subject 
t& it—htit only itt-ntliiulj v. “ The other loading power* (king¬ 

doms } were Eewu. Scmoeomo. Veraui, Jjikemha P XaitRsm. 
Muthuata T ud Mbm" [\\ 20). Hut whnt *i 3 rt of kingdortkit 
were there that so tunny oF them could exist, iiiunngst a total 
population vsriinMy intimated at from 13 'ifi 0 0 to 15O k 0U(T i 
and besides the lending kingdoms above mentioned, then! were 
nmn y sttuaUer * me*. In fact 4 ainglt village might ccuatuute 
a kingdom (see p* 24>, nnd its headman he railed king. 

The kingdoms clearly were only local trttm or village coin- 
muni ties. 

Whfit, then, were the rt tribes" ! lids h more pirating* 
Hie puzzle fanes one early in the book, and confronts one 
steadily to in? date, Of the a mail Maud of Mbau (acutely a 
mile long) w*s arc told that fc+ ihi mhobitanta oomprise native* 
of Mkiis and the L;tr,sikau and Su so triW of IbhemienJ' 
liter e weir therefore two tribes of fishermen. Were the 
JL nuLivi^ of if ban hl other tliun the fishennniL m tribes also f 
At p. 20 wu have this information: " The name of tins tribe 
from uhich the kings of Albuu arc taken is KambsL The four 
chief j^rsouagss or in Hus stale are the Eoko Tut Mbau, 

tin- Iuni-tongn P the Vuaar-a^Uvi and Um Tni-Kwnha.' Now 
Tin mean:- king (see \u 33), and wc have haws four pm&nf- 
uamaL They represent Jamil ic#. of whiob they arc dtiek lint 
one of these famHie-T is Kaiubu, and in tlit? lint branch of the 
statement Kainba is a tribe. Therefore tribe stems to be equi^ 
valent to family , in this statement Hut thisnuiy be mote matter 
of style on the part of tin- editor, and we must not be too ..arc 

Wo *oon find reason for hesitation,, At p. 36 wi* hnv* the 
following sbflieinctit: u Trills, chief families thn hauseit of 
chiefs and tile wives nf king* hav^ di-£ motive ipiwJhitiuns* to 
1 Wilibrnus vdL L p. 105. 
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wlisch great importance i- altachtd/' Unforttumldv this h 
not illustrated, except It Ihj [■finiiteti an ilhisirnu'-m that we are 
told Hist the hereditary titlo of the king of 3 MIift.it was Yn-nl- 
vain ( tlit? root of wm), Had (isanijilts in <mch of the 
enumerated oasts been given, wo might luivo. known {what tin: 
fitattiuont leaves, doubtful > whether M tribe?/' J1 thief familio^" 
simi" tfic houses of rhhTe. ' were synunyms or dlftrttnt thing?. 
But for wives .if tings lining anmn&nted in the Hat. it might 
bo BBppri?L:ii that these terms wore hen.* njiHiny mn in 1 

U>t us try again, There is to be a great feast. Jtnd Oils is 
die number of it : " The food prepared by each tribe and family 
[«f tiMs nntartamersf) is printed for iiifipccti.ni, and b SrJlut 
ei-Uiicud -iml ijiltsil laifort the burn?? of the king . . , 
Thu fod !>jiving |m«ii divided into :.v many fioitirms ns there 
me trh — [a tuong Lhe visit or#], tlm tui-mwa Ja sort of master 
of the cetcxnojii.-fl, lbeginning with the tirst in itink. -bouts out 
'Tin.' share uf lnkanilm/ nt whichever [tribe] may tnktj prt- 
cerkaice. This is met by a reply fiom tlut party, ■ Good, 
good.’' 01 Thanks, thanks/ mid a number t.f young men utv 

sent k. fetch Him idlotied portium, The tai-u nm m . „ n ra |ii lls 

tin? uiuu.-. [of the tribes] in -mec-dMi until hb list is -of 
hnuslvd. . * . Wltuu each trihe lia& medved its shun; a 
W-divi - tiiu [likes plmre, answering to the numljvr nf its towns ■ 
these again *ubdiriclL- if atm mg the heed families who io ihdr 
tutu share what tiny yet with their dependants, am] rhead 
with the individual members of their household, until mujm* 
is M without it portion J (in 148 j. 

Hero o» rognnifl tin-victors trtb< - kingdom = Wal tribe 
comprising us many towns w village, k,wn or village agum 
appear* its eumpriaing and reprramiod by sevatii) head iWtiilics; 
whiL- tin; bend farmin'", an- exhibited to us as having dr-pendimta 
and date as having households, an ihat each head fami ! v givea 

i By finis** at etkf*, aurtnvnr, th-ir dmrllinvpliicn. r)Il;r fc, 

Thu annus of ih* hffli** of tin king of So&taaomo I* *nj*tntely i? j Tei ,_j L 
w “ SmiiuiL II Is .Micil that lV dibf *jf E „f tW V.n^ w& uU hart 

alulcil ru tliB lady ftum N’uftitaa, Ti- „f .„ e [Jr 

linnftf kings fjt-jiLmiii.ii In Jaiism'ftiianmtv* •-in^D.Ud to Er-kin-i - 
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ns, besides the family of a headman > a series of other families 
connect od with him. usiug family in the sense of household, 
A3 regards the entertainers. It obvious that ttfbo is used Lit 
a different sdw-e it ucjcesauTily refers to mmt portion or 
mhdx vision of the local tribe where terrikoy ifl spoken of us it 
kbgttmjt. 'N^vrrthak^ this recount of \% fern u> in a 

rough way (and to a certain extern.) the institution ->i iioeioty 
among the Fijians The head family wiili its dqHmumiEs 
formed the unit of this town or village population in general 
(for ppjsaihly one such body sometimes hud a. town to itself) t 
sovimd haul families with their dtpendent htniMliold?- tnmb up 
a tmvn or village population/ami an aggregation of connected 
town® made tip the kingdom. It cannot hr doubted that head 
families vi different from each other were regarded 153 being of 
d liferent kinships,and it is at onessuggested that each head family 
and its depend;tuts formed a cbm—a point upon which no doubt 
will rornmn if it appeal 1 fas it urfll do by and by) that there 
waa a rsiligious conoocuim betwo+tu therm There b nothing to 
allow whether the same families ipp^ute l in the several town 1 * 
of a dktticip but the chief families spoken of at p. 33 must 
have bcmi T at any rate, of the same son as the head families 
which appeared in each town papula non; while in Mhtui, 
whore a si nek town covered a great part uf the kknrl, the 
head famiLirs of the ttiwu are ueceasaiilv tho same with those 
wirich ate spoken of (p. 20) m Lliu chief fKinilk* of tho king¬ 
dom! ami whose headmen nr driefs w*-r%- iu chief pew nag*** 
The kingdom of hike tu la is mention td in tit*: paassitpi just 
cOSQQhonted on* and some casual nonet- in JJr, <‘alvcrt & pm 
of the Iw hok ffor the form of which also ilr liuwo k responsible) 
throw further light upon the constitution of the town popuk- 
dona of Lakrinkn Uf Y&udr&im, #i tJm most pupuluu- town on 
Likamtiu" (but not the kings town), we are told at am place 
fvol ll p, ] 17 ^ thil " Liin, the In id thief «_f the iiswn. vridi 
three uther of the principal men [chiefs] aud n few others, mot 
in m haaLhffu temple as repregeiit&tivee of the four Mbe$ l>e- 
knging to that aettlempuL^ It is quite clear that hy ootikmant 
the town is meant, and that the four tribes spoken of constitute 
the town population; so tlml tlio bead famil y to which, oo 
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doubt, the chiat or 41 principal man ” lieh&gad. with Its «lep-n- 
dmi luousehnlii* i.4 here spoken of as ll trflh —i unn "wbicli 
would In: strictly correct ii they formed a b-ilie of descent or 
ckn. Again, iht king of i-ikcruba hiving resolved in ttirn 
Christian, to the grout delight of the majority of lm subject?, 
>+ a meeting of the principal chiefs and people [probably of the 
whole island] was held in the king's hmisii * . , A mo an; 
other thiiiL! 1 * It was agreed that the common [n-uplt? [deji^mlent 
lioueelioltla] *JmuM W resjHsetfu] to their bwu chiefs ;md to the 
km*.\ and 3 Jillc all shot]hi be milugririoiis M (voL ii. p. 139), where 
again th - pt -ph. appear grouped together -u if they wro clans 
under their raspoetl ve chiefs. TIjl- opening of ;i new chapel in 
the town of Lokemba, the kings town, celebrated by a juLhering 
of the population, at which Wetawn, a chief of thu town nod 
Lite next in rank to the king. presided, \a described further on 
(voL li fe 149), "In the uTternuua wu assembled Hgain to 
m*.nv+ tin? cntilrihiitiuii^ of the jhioplc. who iiuternd the a j widens 
chapKii accorLling to Lijosr tribes The king, h^disig the way 
with d-w ^>f -ii.- firindpiil men* j ix-scn'.-d Ids fr e-will otYeling 
nnrl eat down* J hen the people, each tril*e accompimicd hv ite 
chief, dmnting ns they moved slowly onwards, brought i.hei* 
gifts. 11 Here also we have the head family it-; dependent 
household spoken of its a tribe, ami we se.:- the trjl*& acting 
tneoth- r in wuEship miilar its chief, md of!cling its ^[fc :n ll 
triW, s* that die [Topuhtmn wo* made op of h.die- under 
disci- i !'-‘-ly uuiii l togF-thtt, which Imd every appearance of 
being duim rism thny we» will appnm mere dearly when 
dtc roligioiH notions > 4 the people atu examined. 

It will Iw easy for the reader to discover for biinself mnnv 
prtHift that such bodies were the unite of Lhe town popdofciojj&y 
and that tbo term tribe i.4- applied by Williams equally to 
jind to tba IimmI trilu- which, tAken together, they constituted; 
{hal b, the wbulu p ipidMk.it which wc- under the '-uiuo ^ovem- 
uifflt Whtiie Irik., k ilsh;.] by him tudrnota ^>mcchiiig more 
than tbr! farmer. Inst than the latter, the meaning is uivmvs 
Hiwertain ; but It may tu rn the aggregate uf t hum bodies cm* 
fain*! in tin- -nveni towns of * kingdom, which wen- mated 
by ndatioimhlp and worship, in Mr, Calvert 1 * imrrative the 
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Utth appeals not to be applied to the whole of a town 

population. 

IL Totems 

Tlit! religion 3 system of the Fijinhs. p resents the clearest 
signs of a totem origin. Most of their gods were, plainly, 
developed totems. Certain " birds, hash, plants ,J were supposed 
to have deities closely connected with or residing in ilium*; 
om- god wits rt supposed it- inhabit the ed t anil another the fowl* 
and -so on, until nearly every animal became the aimin' or .aotm- 
deity" fpp 21 y, 2f>il); and while these were real gotta, ami hmi 
ttmpies and priests whom they inspired, through whom they 
thus communicated with their wurshipjxfra; and were propitiated 
with offerings aM sacriiioes. the 1 shrine" itself also received 
worship Jnosn the people, the oiiinml which a ^<n.I inhabited was 
never eaten by ihe worshippers of that god. and it come - out 
carnally that same flt least of the worshippers regarded them- 
wlm as defended from that animal Ii appears, too, that 
those who worshipped the same god regarded each other as 
relations, and treated each other accordingly, even when the 
districts Ui which they belonged were far apart, and there mu 
scarcely any intercourse between, them. There were gods who 
presided over districts and islands, anti gi nh who presided over 
tril^ and farcuttaf, “ their influence never readdng beyond 
their own spci i-it jmisdidum ; uiieJ while a superiority of rank 
is claimed forNdengd, the ^erpunl, each district is said u* have, 
with tlsb exception, contended fur the superiority of its own 
divinity* As ^aeh 14 tribe and family 1 bed its own god, it h 
clear (though lb Lit r indeed* could not have been doubted} that 
the bead fumi lit- wMdi ware found in every town were of 
different bittahips* mil that the tribe constating of n head 
fiiiuUy and ita dap&tidcnt houatJtolda had it-s own god, uid 
therefore, that it was a dim, the juccfc&ot. with midh change m 
time had brought about,—change especially in the relation of 
tbs chief and im family to their people,—of the toiem kindred ‘ 
of uu earlier period. Tho higher ehieta claim etl alinogi to 
guda: anil it may be Unit £l wan for ckltiLs and Ibeir families 
only that a claim of descent frum the totem could bo preferred 
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in Williams's time, Hm benignant totem protector of the 
kindred nt any Ttuv appears to have been Completely inut ii-zi.r 
of. Fijian religion afforded no enaOtiption so respectable; Wu 
are not told anything definite of the district ox island divinities, 
but it may lie boHeved Hint the ohms of a (liatriut, while eadt 
bolding by Its own god, allowed Um superiority »r Un- erapremfloy, 
of ih^ god m totem uf ite ruling clan, which would thub In* 
ragnrdid fvv pivriiiiiig over ilitr tribal taxriiorr. The antso deity 
was worshipped under dUfeiuni names in ditferem IsKiAUtiea. the 
“shrine " that is, being the seme ; the god mrppoacd to inhabit 
it to variously dinpated * At Lakombn * we uie told, sp Tui 
L&keidhOt anil mi Vonua Levu liuviimvn, cLtim Ui* hawk a* 
their abu<Ia Vi via and other gods Urn shark™ (p, 219). Mr, 
Williams gim u&maily (p> 21 1 ;l curious tradition which 
shows how u god might continue to fc thought of m id etui tied 
with the- animal out of which he had been develops- J : and as? 
hampered by lii& rutUnn] hum Om «pf Lite chief gods of Somo- 
&omr* was ti rats uud he had a good, fomhanumKag. man-god 
name, JTg-gintuL Having resolved to pay a wait ir» Mbsm, 
Ni^gunii entered into a rat, his duh [like .i nj&n^od], mid 
started " ; but, being u rat, be mnt\*wly i £<mpud devouring by 
?ho way, and f:it -d badly as a mi that, nt\ ii result of his 
adventure. Somowmo bourum* tributary to llba&L The people 
could imt rid MiFjnif:<hv> of the im predion of his m nature. 
In another district tmditiiiti t&fth&B the mt determine that mm 
should die 1 Ha*Villa (the moon) contended that man should 
be like tiimself—diaappear txwhile, and then live again, IU 
Kiilavo uIils nil a would not listen to this proposal, hut said 

Let nntu die 03 si rat dies- 1 And l±a ptrvtflli-d ,fc /p, 205). 
But Mr. Willi a tup ^how- iu mom ilif. - tJy bow Lhe animal 
which wiui ibis - ^ brine 11 nf a god wiu funded by Ilk lb]lowers. 

Tin- landHirab," he Urlk uu i|l 220), " is tJiu rupre^entativo of 
Ifoko-kita, *1 r In- ioMtu-rty [: -. brfnra tin? coimminm 
lu Christianity] worshipped in Till in, where land-crut^ Wu 
* rarely Been, ho that a visit fr^nj nue fx^omes an imjiortEmt 
tiiiULcr. Any jH!n?on who saw esno of theso creainre?, Imateoed 
lo report ifi on oM man who acted ;lh priest tluu i]mt god bjuJ 
fav^unrtl tbviiJ with a cull C»nlais worts forthwith giv^n that 
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new nuts should lie "athored, mid a string of them was formally 
|i|n>fla f^ i< u1 to tlic cwli. Li prevent tlto deity leaving with an 
impression that he was mglcvted, uiiii visiting his remiss 
wcushippeis with drought. dearth. or dtiatk" 1 Similarly in the 
Hurvey group, the a|tpraranee of a large td—even in the nets 
—would have been regarded as n visit from tins tsd-gvl Tuna, 
who was a man-god as well as on eel 

Again; «The hoaliien sailors we very superstitious. . . . 
TIk* eomnum tropic bird is the shrine of one of their gods, and 
the abufc of another; and should the one fly over their heads 
or the other swim past, those who wore turban,* would doff 
them, and all utter tho word of respect. . . , Canoes have tnieu 
lost because the crew, instead of exerting the waives in a storm, 
havo quitted theif posts to soro (; ■ , give atoning or propitiatory 
dforings] to their god“i for example, to the shark, if they 
happened to see owe (p, 80), Ni>t nil the divinities were gods, 
however. In the inland of Vhfnlale ths divinity, or one of tlie 
dilef divinities, wus u gfNldess,* Air. flu lit. wv are told (voL 
ii. x*- 25C), went to sec the plncu of her residence with one of 
the chiefs of tlit! people who worshipped her, “The objects of 
thu auperstitious veneration of thase juror creatures," he says, 
41 are nothing more than a number of red cmsUdBOBII fssJios, 
larger thfin a shrimp. There is abundance of tliam in Fiji. 

, The livelier of the fish is said to be of minimise die. ami 
Ur reside in n large cave by heraglf) and her children leave her 
when called by their tiaittr, which in Fijian i , i “tu. " He pnr 
coeds to <1 escribe the cave and its surroundings, and then liews 
Lliis testimony to the sincerity of the faith thm so amused him i 
“■TV chief stood at the mouth of the cave and called with nil 
hi* might, * Urn, Urn, tome, that the chief from England may 

* There were in* iiiuLi, Tkvrt wa tu4lung far the people Dai tvonbip 
except ihc - L filmic " of tin: god Tin: g(»l ramnitminkU with til* pc-.ipin 
lor inspiring tint j*riBi| which bn did when |ifnj»:rlr jiiupItifiUd wilt 
HKiilin!* luvi gjfu A* imioiig ynnyyilea tui-rely in. the loto-ia (tug*, “g"h 
are inppcwid m ‘inter :n|o lynEt.' men wLilr utnj>.“ 

i ilr William* scllii m> lit tic nbrjyt p 1 , Uciik.s I.kI liu-rc mubt hav« 
b«rn n imiilhim i u nil ; for he =aFi I p. 1101 thai 11 lli.: nrilhnktiaJ d.ill 
pf gmldtr-f.T: l- an article of Fiiuri faitii " 
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■it*! jDu." Ti:- r-- lit* answer, howpver, anil hnt few of (ho 
fish appeared. Tlmy toot no notice of their wnnkipper. , . . 1 
tried to coutihc* him of the folly of considering such things k* 
these to be- gods," 1 

A* to die other immJ&t&kabfc $igns of botemkm already 
briefly Ttfmod to:— 

l. The worshipper of a god w-ns prohibited from eating the 
EjiodeA ot animal to which the god lieltmgrsl, on which he 
inimbi^d, lie who worships thy god dwelling in the eel 
must never cat of that liah, und thus of the test ■ so that inroe 
are tal i? from euthg human tlesh r because the shrifto of their 
gent is a xn&n p< (p, 220j, In tiua pamdi$e of tetamfl, the men- 
i^ods, to rank tiuds at all. had to do uj 3 tin oatlLsr gods did, 
and to vUifis in all ns pacta ^itli thmm The obsc^vanto of the 
tabu agivin^i hiiiiiiiu Jledi must haw been n md trial of faith 
among a jn^oplt* who njliibed that food much * 

1 Thv falUning v fnn a Jiulscn'* ui&afiift n( n s^ukkiacr in Fiji, 
*pf-dnr!ril Lo ErikfttfiV Fmc^Et fp. 434); “Out ilav while I wt* bi 

a jiLvet *dh*l Vimniu, tb*? waive- gni> me iruue etli* ■•> anil uked 
Bit if '** h?u1 emy hi ' Fnperbia^i 1 (white nim'i «auiiry;» When I #ajd 
Me liul, illcy mi' if ihi*n* wm arty klun ed* mmnagoi ibr-m - I 

Amwemi, Na i win'll ib*y aimigiitwBy crciildrterl did to a fr^h-water boh) 

with a ifinjili' -TL'cUd n\ • nm ttuh T n tiff* hok Uiere itn tn unmi?a«c- 
mud ‘rd: lih boily <d t h*' UiitfcfiHt part -wa* uji hig rtuttid *4 4 nt&m fnaji* 
tbisb, mul bis had waa itmtnuonily Jar^ and fri^biful, Kut hi* whok 
Tunsgth I wtiUI fait o il j lU. y - 4 Id in vu two faihr-m- Jang, I inqoiitd 
the rawotag of Jin- tv'uipbt: llity wid it iraa lib, and that lw inu q kafm 
(nr iplnl.'s 1 thaiEgkt J wi.uU fiw* tlu? vtnctmidn they held him in t 10 

l pdiatwi my Euorka At .. ami it : lh c y -itmitil ciirrmeEj 

ii^iUUd, and Ug^ed Bit to deuii, *ui1 ilicb ran off to fiUh wsm contc-d 
hTJLiEfruit In pfi^iitJah birti fct sla^ ijianlE irbj+'lt li^ from 

tbsLlt \waA^ Thsty ndil ui* ttmt ls^ wm of and thiu he heui 

t^ea «iTtnd infiuibv which they \m\ giveu lion at dlffkhent \huim _- 

tbililrrn of [ulr-.m-r* U&»n ir, nr, h Hi- king tel n i&f liai£ I mi of 4 
4 iiT«ent nsritiy froui the gben In Jtkvkpm t« t*t> tiny hat> r 

hmn fjivt'iL luia by who werf tu^t of the i^l-^1. It 

wlU be --mji imriipLkleljr tint &ioJi irttrahlj ^.^ irouhl biry Jiceis |7TLthiliili-l 
Fmai "jytiug the ivL 

- Mr. WmirniiL. till] nn tlint Uloi linLi p lidi, akul Jilaal? {Ijj e itd^llE 
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2. Having the «antft god implied being of the some dock, 
it', bcme relations. Several casual proofs of this occur, ,J Ii 
is remarkable that the people of Ouo. the most distant island, 
«iy Unit they originally belonged to this locality [place near 
Nn Savn. Vamia Leva]; and It is ft dll more remarkable that 
there exists a dialectic similarity between these externes; and 
the inhabitante of each an.* ktu nm, watshipiwra of the wlao god, 
and in virtue of tlm may take from cadi other wlmt they like, 
etc.” \ iip. 253.254). Does this siiggear an ajiciem i-ommuniiy 
of property in the dan? If establish^’ that relationship was 
admitted between those who wore fallow-wtirahippeiB, lwyond 
a doubt, 

TaLi- another ■■■•■■ .d..o quite casual! i mentioned like trie 
pre rni ing. which b entirely disconnected from OTttWTt 
exposition of the =:<■■: i:d structure and religion of Fiji. It puis 
the relationship of fellow - irodbipper J beyond doubt. In 
Calvert’s History (vol. ii. p 94) we fin-1 the following: 

» The people of this island (Vsnusinludavn i and the OneaUns 
wore related, and. had tie same gods; ami. therefore, according 
to Fijian custom, enjoyed Lhe privilege of pilfering each others 
goods with impunity." 1 


)i«vt nd<|cii aunuiil?, DiDM tlw rat wm the ^htisr of n pd-, Jl auar men 11 
wore ssj>pMEd to lutre deilk- qlowlj catitjfWteJ witli m residiii;? in diem 
(p. SIOJ, lint hi dues uottsplam <<i lllustmta the vtat Etm’iit Bat ileii Us 
dlil u»l prtiftw) Iv tare fully irowtennl the uiysnsrim - if iltc wttem nf faith 
about him, appear 1 hum the follmftiijj -lateiuctit: " priasfs are lahu 
fivjm catinjjr (lvfih. The prwet of NMm Thiria Un awn red sir, ih.it asilha 

lie par thaw who wunbipped til gt*l tuighl «st it, mu’ might the 
nhomiMiion be brought into th< temple. PjwhUiIy tire dnffltof Ndau 
Tlnna is a nan, Hint hotiee tho pnlilUtifflt To lh- prio-t uf -ei^uii rank 
in SoimoniHo, l know that nr. greater ddlwny e?uM bo prereatid than 
kubod human I lj-.tr 11 « J.p. 131 , liiiZ.: We are told in atuUlutr plsao <j«. 3 t£) 
ihiL N'.Uui Tluiin wm a gwl who >tnb women -if rank veil Usaaty hr 
midit, or lurch-light. ]( may to Uifti that lie tnu* Tivt nflo of tin- loton- 
nod that he wa» known, only by dewripikm ami as ha gtMng W* 
priest. 

t fUi i Nggare, kins -,f Rewa, while at war with 11 Uu, which bad 
Itfooino 1 tritlian, U tag urg¥ I u> heroim; t 'krtvmiiL, ii'fn—h '-qiuj:. “If we 
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grt? toil' TItere wns no answer, however, and hut few of tin* 
fish Appeared: They took no notice of their wornhipper. . . . 1 
tried Lo wnviiico him of ills folly i.L considering stieJi (. 1;i sijj v »- 
these to be gods." 1 

As to tln.i other unuuftAkaUo signs «.i lotcmisiu nln.-a<1y 
trafly referred to:— 

1, Tliw wnreldgpet of it god was prohibited from eating the 
sjiecks of ufiiioal to which, the god belonged, or «hu ii he 
inhabit .'i], 1 He who worships the god dwclliujj in fiiv t*ftl 

nittst never out ol that lish, tuid thus of tbe rest; *.? tloit mdu- 
are Uibu from eating human flodi. because the shrine .it their 
god •!? a luttu [ jfc --0). In thi? jvutidLae of lotetm, the men-* 
g*.da. to milk jl-. gods at nil, had to do as the tariii-r goife .iid 
and b> cites in nil ttepocfc with iL<m. Tho observance of the 
trtbu ugaiofii liunuin Uesh must have been * real trial of faith 
Hinoity a people who relished tJiot food so niaiih* 


1 lit* fob-,a-tag i* fi-mn jiebnm'« uammve of a rt^iiiflerH t» Fiji 
t. Kin&itirV ffWn AwCfe(*434): * Omi day wink I w „ h [ 

* ft™ cjd, ‘ j!l Vhwwta. the native* pm* me Wnl * tc h to eat, and *,V*1 

uw >t Vw,l nt m •ft P ahe K i< (white pun’* country'. Wlm j ,.j,, 
WO Wl, lb). «ktd me ir ihen. «m any- icing H j, imonpl tlit-m ; I 

Httwvmhh'n : wfu-n tha* »iR-,i fc *litir j>- Wiiefuuttv] ton to a ftwli-wnter Imlc 
TS A ; 7‘" 111 ** ^ f* tin* hale tW a« iaxtmuuw- 

‘I . . \ J ; !! ' ,h * ,1,uttS * l« r - a* big iwaitil i» a «uu, 

jJJSi T T, h a 4 ’ '«*• fctfHM, Lai W* whole 

Ituiglli I twM nut kil ; (hoy . BU ( lie «n two tatbeni* lan-j, I taaiiiml 

1 “ 11 ' : tlwy *»i<i it waa Jiia, and that h* m. * 

1 W 1 lU ‘ A * Td 1 w ' lljJ ' 1 pron Ilia wnnattDti divr held him tn. x, 

“* *"**' ,l h,nl and «***» the; vt^Af 

ogiUtal, tt»A bcg^I mt (a deaat, and than ran off tn h-tiA *jni- 

^ lh,, cffcMd *h. nun 

Ihalr had*. They told to * ,M ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

” M ' H Tlws * bad given liim at difiereai hwi -4 _ 

,l1 ! ,r "- r . ! ^' h in w* Tha Lit!.- cd ni ,v j,*,, j, ril , . „ 

? ,rn 111 ™S rtJf l * Sm t,lc wb ^ T " 11 to wit, at lhe« U«v I,nr.. 

-ti gtn.il liim i; fetttnu who w,~t m,; woHiippcrt uf lhj, qU^ It 

EZZ -* .™« w, w ^Ubui 

* Mr. TfillUm. Ulh o, tUt htai4« bwl>, Bml [llaliU ^ ^ 
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2 m Having the same god implied being of the same Btook; 

beiii£ relations. Several carnal proofs of this occur, 11 ft. 
i= rmaaikablij that the people of Guo, the tw&l detain L^Lv?iJ t 
say that the* originally hirkuig^l £0 tliid Iln allty [pl.ive iwiii 
Isa Sava, Vuuiiu L&ro]; aqd it is 2 £ill more remsirkiili!^ that 
there exists a dialectic similarity between these exitwms; ami 
the inlmbuarjts nf t-nch ate i^ p worshippers of the saitje god, 
and in virtue of this may take from each other what they like, 
etc," (pp. 253,2541 l^oea this surest am ancient cniDmumiy 
oi property in the clan J It estithlighes tlmi robttioiiahfp was 
adsuiu^l hi-tw^-Q UiL>?e who ^ere ltjI>>iv-woE>liipj .-r>„ beyond 
a doubt 

Take another cm% nkp qaita casually itiEirt&ned like the 
pnjoeding, which is entirely discomiacted from Williams's 
e^podti™ of the social structure and religion of Fiji It puta 
the relationship of fellow-worahippars beyond doubt. In 
Cft|imrt T s ifixrinu ITtituty { voL ii. p. 94) we fkul tho folio wing: 
‘-Tilt [ivoplu uf this hlntad < Y&tmamhdjiVii) <mo 1 the OnentMia 
weir rctathL ami luid the snum ginls; and, therefor^ according 
to Fijian custom, enjoyed the privily of pilfering: each "thefs 
goodi with impunity, if 1 


liflTe animals, siin:«: tins ml tkf hriitii uf & 41.nl), n sume 11 

vure nnppoff .I to luiva deities tiluKly ooiu^lIlJ. with or roMinf* in tEwjii 
(p. iln', hut I, i■ ■, :- HQt. CIpEfllu l rf UlllitKktfl U» Bt-ib/Ul-.b! Bui *kl' \l*l 
dM nut pretend in Ileivw fully niasti’xiM I hr uj rtferiat of Hit *4 GtLlli 

about liini L ,\n[ ■ .irn fnuti Shi- fallow-ini! >rjib-iiL.int " R muw prints m t .*'... 
f mm Miihll It, -A. Tlicr pn'jf *t vjf Nil;iU TTlfna h.L- afriijvil jut, tloit n, 1 1 hltiT 
h l cor tin,-i- who tfirt^s] le|j|h 4 hid £■>.i might tftt it, nur might ihr 
rtho TTiktutim i bo brought into llu: i-joiph:, PmbcLbly thfi iininu ikF &fam 
T hins U i ['i.lii, lijii! hont.H the prnLthULOtL To LIl? prU-AL of tecoml nnk 
Jil Brtmiaga nnft ^ 1 kiEnW Hull nu "nt-llcr (Idicacy t^mld IfS jir 4 jfenU T -l tlmn 
hi^liiti. iiitnum Hi ih ' i pp- ii!'J 1, 53C 1 , Wo ana toEtl In . , llJOt.lsH■2■ plu , ilH) 
IhM XiLiti T]ii:L.t wua, ii jd wIiei itoln women of in tilt .unl Itr 

i:i j:]jt, ur Ii mar l>u LalCfcll Uuit Ijli W-t,.* iii>L niu nf tltn tufn®* 

I H*}t. .Uj 1 that h, iVAfl k aintrti only by iEl-.-l LijitUm rAu) n.t irtr-pirin^ hJa 
pritsL 

- ftitn fefttg of Eistia, irLiilii at war with lUiaii t whkh Ikad 

hmm& CkrEatiiiEi, loin^ iu^olI to Uhtousc Chfi-iinn + rtfnwO, fcayht^ 11 If wc 
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3. Til ere remained among tin; Fijiam cvtn * dtum of 
-k^ent. from tie totom—that fa, from tie “shrine" inhabited 
h Y S^'f «l»m they folhiwwL T.di, u chief of Karl-red 
V6tar lt,[J [ r m>< " used to speak of himself as the uir,™ 
iff u 1 iirLli!, regarding all other chiefs n& tlisj progeny of inferior 
lislies/' the meaning of which fa \iy e are 

d^whem (p. 24) tflat " in some iu-naisccs, Fijian monarch* 
rJami a divine origin, and. ,. the rights of (\satr, and de- 

intind from Li stir subjects reaped for those dnimd' ‘xhfa Mr 
Williams adds “fa vaaily ridded, for tin- pH,fa of Heaixal 
wI,ldl n,,L " w y S b B»Mmg foe chiefs fa efjmitfaij i. lV - tfa. udtmn- 
i.:m : m which Uidr lofty lineage fa held by the penile. who art) 
ita sincero nod servile worshippers," Churning a divine wirin' 
!-s -f cottrse, doming wlm Told ukiamd, a descent fb™ the 
^ u,jd lfc um >’ be inferred ft*® Tokft wonfa lJlql they nil 
-Ud d. rnutb qb that The assertion llf the righto of doltv fa 
probubly what Occurred only ■' in oome instances." It Lmv 

"n 11 ^ ” f llie chiefs was the more remlilv 

uliuwfid 1,,-cmse the people cfatlneJ ika-mn from Lite totem far 
themselves, but ns to ibtit there is no evidence/ 

Mr. Oill got his information as to tie ^.fa of ,fa e Hi™ 

tZ Tm VT l ° f n thB i» i> not said who 

inshTtotol Mr WiUttli^ bBt it may be ^ h WflJ} 

™i"TfV Ndnngei. the serpent, who b s Sn p 1Vmu ^ 

ff >gnwl L,) **“■ m Uwogouy as taught |,j Mr WBJkma 
As a matter or fact, the aMjmit-whore dan w e 

lit E™ ^rT; 1 r *? » h * •* ?»•* *uj □* dw * 

jmir to th* «m.egDd mt \ fight wnh «*& J2 n w ggj wil]Vll 

*!*’ *lmav rhal .1 WO. pn,,*.r for ol tLl ^ ^ ^ 

tZZ ^T 4 * W “ V ** ^ to ^ wli * mlation, 

Tl ' ! ‘ i^F»* “ f '«•*! Mfam d», ^ v T s 

eg irf.. ^ m i-i to ^ jag 

th, p-,|.!, po-w* nmrrel nghu «o,iW to il„ u <,r th?\w reSl 

^ *^*4 w »«fce wlittom utWwi fhc 7 «bort, u .»- ^ ^ 

1 “Wlnra nl UfaiuLi. I wa- t«M W Me*.,, . ... , . 

hwdn-ti ttitL, they Aid not ufaro* their liitfa ear. u -w» t ^ m 
toy, - (W W, pnti - ,;p i:7 y ^ blit ^dd 
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to ha ve ijeeu at a no time very powerful —had when Williams 
wrote but few worshippers; " llxtepl about Eakiruld he bus 
scarcely u temple* (p. 211). It til here is u famjJi! of 
the lioftating nf the serpent-prist i inspired by owl fpestaog for 
hid god i " t«reat I’iji is my small chib; Manila bi La tlt*j he.nl; 

K~fim lifi is the handle. If I step on Muoimbila 1 ahull smk it 
inui thu ?ej. whilst Kimilm siitilJ rise to the sky- IE 1 step mi 
Xflmba it will be lost in the flea." ami so on fp. 325b 
loader will hnil. however {p. 3-11), a suggestion that tin- chief 
of the serpent elan hud suftiiik-nt authority to regulate Hie 
worship of the god. Human sacrifices wen- tbu delight of 
Ndeogei, and the chief in 'iir^ynst stopped them. WhuL Hr, 
Williams 1ms to any of tho other goda would certainly net 
prepare us to Lind umEiapuLed suprmnnwjr allowed to N’dongri 
“Tho rank of the gods Mow Ndangsi* he says, "is not easily 
ascertniro-ti, each district contending for the superiority of its 
own divinity" (p. 219). " TnkuinuuK’ and Tni Lakenilm 

Ituidiimndina" he adds. "«v* tn stand next to Sdrajgfci.” 
Xow Tui L&kemhe mu; n hawk-god o£ Lukemba (p. 21!'), 
Did tho people oi thtt hawk admit tha inferiority -if the hawk 
to the serpent ? Otic must doubt it much And would Toki, 
the Itavimvi chief, who ” used to speak of hitusclf 0? the 
offspring of a turtle, rogoidiric nil other chiefs a# tho progeny 
of infer Lor fishes," have tuliiiiitoi the seqwiil to be superior to 
the turtle 1 An account of the origin >-f tins human iwa. given 
by n chief from the KauviiTulju district, assigned .i more 
important part to the luiwk Llum the serpent The hawk 
having produced two eggs. Ndcugei Iwtched them, and they 
yielded two human infants, u boy mid a girl ip, 25! |. Since 
hatching gw* for inching, mankind is hero represented us of the 
huwk stock. 1 

1 Thn pritstbwxl wea faiffeditM?, but a tudi> wh> otmia u alwpa w«U 
jitijjhi get tmnrrlf <vc«pteii m the prii'rt <jf the gud by wLaoi bn pH-russtvl 
tti lie nijiiml (mb', imthupu, cetild «roljr ' unc of Ibi. miwi-r nea-toUm 
jjndb. TJu; iitii-i !. v.fc raid. from lib -h ibuu >b. niursL-rr uul !**»«, 
that ii, . : ihr fntloi^i- f lb . But won jufelrtset nb> it hae 
tbit tin-!;- wit but nil «i Tenra ..I them i* ttmi few 

Tttfr of tuflkUoi ittjjwrtKine lu liivt a e'iu|ib tt ■- mt tcil'I “f “ stranger- 
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We have now H.'en »Hnc the population of Fiji (J) was 
(loiuprised in locaJ tribe* variously called by Mr, Williams 
kinydiiitis And tribes; (i!) that the local tribes were composed 
of various dans, spoken of sometimes u tribes and sometimes 
or chief fajuffias, and their dependent; io) that each 
of these dana hud it* godtd' the totem type—m a turns}, 6rdi, or 
reptile (but sometime perhaps a man); (4) dint the clanjsniBu 
dirol not eat if til.: iininud, etc,, which represented their iod : 
ami t->) ltint ImaDg 11 fiillow-wotthipiper) “ meant lifting <:lniLAjii<ju 
1,11(1 mhttivi-s, ami, as appeared in the cast of Ltw chief uf the 
tBTtle Stock, being of the stock of the god We must now 

widiiag to »a£Tilt « god ; Bad wo aro uaiii ni» cfiut, whife evsrr 
find it* mm gnda, and each locality it* mm aapoBtUtona, “alrn^t «r-ry 
nuliTulnal had kb own madtlifaiion* of l-oth." ft may bn hdlet-ed ti.-t 
ilir- 1 ^ iv-i. much to propitiate an? god wtowna k-;.uIl.J [«n«- 

I:.l-u :tuy ran-, niii.il out die god t .« particular tril« : and iki, indwi 
* i 'dm ' rtr - r "f dm ciinvwDimi nf tht ijJnnihi* lu in tl ..i r 

«.iivi-is:ou, jhu«gh rlt- dan n_m!luf to have generally foDov.cil dm jJjnjf, 
individual* did u&t unit for him 

The Fijian*, ire told, “ruvcrviiw cemin ttcnr* a* thrinie* of di« 
i-'f.u, mid rogimi t. .m« >-luU with aupermitioi!* nwpoct • Or ilm dabs «« 
luarn nothing furtbiT : the efciw* wet* pltallie. We nra toM dial aim of 
them wtw the aImhIc uf a gmldcu. But piRS&ssion <pf dieru £2t‘tt±l* Wa ^| h.a - 
luiLt. t:. h%\ - I-:mj t.-uijsud. h mint vfho wii tu^inn] by TafL^iiLmij^L 
•aid, " I and Kamhumivunufl only am gpfo f rre *iJi aver ^ 

tv I plait* with d.-Liu.,-*. But it fa liiJSknh Cut rue to come hem, m 
fuieign ^-i jiJJ- iLc pU-- If f Attempt to defend by dwt pillar, 1 rind 
i: prtfofcupiwl »>y ill, fifnitgu god. If I try anmhar pillar. I find it die 
“ tl llow^wr. ire ».«*•• ail! Bchttng (ho foreign god : ami. if wo m 
V1 ' ** *•« f <- woman." Wk, Tanggirianiifta wo. Joes tat 

appair, hut tin? pliraac. “a Than, who wm iwqurvil by Tun^irinnima,' 1 
4 “® rst * dial Uii* jwr-m wu nut one of tha laswditwy jriwtj, mid disirc- 
fain kb god wjm n/ji on# of !h* mcitrai goda. 

Bsshk, the g,>ia p«]« i Kabul Vu) Ur. William* sav* [ham wet * 
ihifietl lc-rom ^Kaluu Vakt,}, mto w!,^ number ailmi^dtm w , lK u „. 
d' ffil:l 'b kf «njf ono wlio bud a prinBi to lake him up. 

Of tiie iwn-t.it, ni 1*, one ouu from tin- cento: Lugn .lone, nul 

may there fore lav® i«nu [ikillic.; am, liter ni a jrimrt in huiuun ‘'■■mi 

■illy feet lucli; matter waa the mt-WotljnJ bnl, , nt , n W[li) ^ 
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i in (Hire wh&i was the miem ul kinship, and wlLOXb^: the-re is 
u> Lkmk that ,imienii + V dim Fijians went organised in 
dans utt tiae totamk primjple., sncli as wm find uniting the 
Iroquois 


III. Ktntuhf 

Tb« anbjumt uf kimliip b not touched upon by Mr. 
WiLIbinp. As it is only owing to a^idente hi Ids narrative 
that w-j kuow that thivn: were elans in Fiji, iL is needless to 
say we niv nut tdbl whether u child was held to belong to his 
father's or his mothers dan* nr whether fathers ami tnoibam 

Xliine wen? also Uie wi^Lbrn-b-TniTcLL «ix! ; thn lb? iwo-hodied. 

tLt uiirjirJ^ictJdr; iho fcjimr: a wiir-^mL/ l irursbi]jpfltl at NaV*nindoa]0a n ; 
tlk mliilterur, tlifi uromjLti-jitrah'jv Qu» r±r.»L ct.. the bruin-£utar» Lbc muidorLT. 
m i u n bait Weak■= i.f : 11. Limi ro.H_" We li.ivt found iL HAtec! craiuilU 
II to ear of laue^ godiv LLni. he had , fc prk^fc and :-_ h m>F ; and wo Iiiiyo 
jiiirt Teen ikl another u n J: ntinUud ib connection wiUi llie piditrs ■ jijk. 
iifl-lSTl Two others of llii! ncn+toiein ypd§ at least *tb mentffiftral he 
haring prisflti idJ nv+uLtr womb ip—Nva-Kaa-huLm. lb* war-god «-l Nh 
^juniw ihuLlii!i (wbnoc priiid entitled to ikll r}»^jiyd pigt born ill that 
tlbaifith and KiiuiLaiiiciTu (Apit-minefe.**). Xu doubt they all IiimL On 
tlit oceadfoc tif l.iie prit-gi* being cotunlfcd at Bnauwiuii m to whether tlur 
•Uribe r 4iouh] go out to battle* wf are toEd fp SSKi that U long Hut of 
deilia-'' won enumerated by the chief ptm&> an.] alj thu pxietti who totrt 
pr^ent tdiaMl m the Bering mor? or 1* Th* orvek was propitious 
hut ihs print of tin- mim-iensyLtUrr being §natWod wUh hit aharc—a 
wit rmiU to*— bronchi oul an oracle -f fate nwn nest monnng and 
^topped (Im war* We tirui Tliatomfcuu > voL iL 3t 3f) (going (■■ c^nsull 
tUo ytb&t at 1 m own *amU family totpto 11 Inifa?* gning la ibe chief 
tGiuph of Mhin for ihv general cxmsaliatioia T1 ic Eanidy pii^Ui procnM 
Tbskouibmi the pror^iiolE ^«f hi* god t bai would nrrt go further. kh Vn, 
yon have alvra ye protected tbt chief rtpLitf; - tbst we eip^ct Bar 

ii mw wk, rwjtdre the drttrncticn of o^ir nsdui ^ 11 

Wilkf^H ruilttl }jhh.) Kx^Jtinnff iwyttrfitizm (vah Hi, p. S4j infers to 
tbi Ktom gfth jih '"tlie irilv.i god? dmi; lave mi nuitiunty •• acc«j r ovrr the 
tribe." He culla th^m w ihs dEFtanl ndati rca oT 143 d null? u they 

arc ud jtf totemi ui lw. Acceding lo {k 

wSt soiae wj Krlatigei hnA hoi rmu stun, Mautn, tht- br^ni-fndi; othen 
cay i tmi Ijl luiil two *:auy Lii the fona of mn*. 
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vriitv usually ijf tlio suh) or of ditto rent dims. TJ we «ui on 
hb testimony Utn anything on these mbjecta it must be by 
tupuiieiit on. and inference town, casual atatenifliits uimle L\ 
him on other subjects, 

Tlmi kinship bail drifted in Fiji from the female to the 
male Fide when Williams wrote, might k- confidently inferred 
from lht> teniWe prevalence of infaniicids-^ohinfiy feumli- 
lnfantm tle—to which he and others bear witness; a pit're fence 
whid!. considering the operation 0 f the law of Wood lend 
wnuld t>e absolutely inoamjiatihlo with tin- sntoru of kiudiip 
ti.iruii-.ih woman only ■ And it is iij iidmreetbn iridi infanticide 
tlmt we and the only express statement made hy him from 
whtdi a sure inference is to the system of kinship in Fiji 
nan be minfe. A reason far killing a ohUil u suggested as 
follows: 1 Perhups the parents belong to two tribe that are at 
enmity, in which tiasa tho mother, rather than multiply the 
|r ‘ l - Jl[ ^ lEr tdhe (dan), will destroy her progeny “ (« 

Tills implies that the chili belonged to lire iutbeV* din and 
■mi to tho matWfl* But Hurt kinship «.-* formerly counted 

through women unly may l*> inferred from the following con- 

skwnit km *:— 


<1) '■ Bank:' Williams teUs ns, lieradltnry, descending 
through the tomato " <p. a-), Though this is illustrated and 

1 St* iracr, p 55. A* la tin- prev«!«mcs .{isilkuifthis mak* 
ii i- *t.Ucl ipy. try, H i f, «<u» n il to lm uumj&l, nn Vaniin bry,, ^ilre u 
miiSfif of (i-urwH j “ihit extant of In&utidil* in ecus* part* tt ( thU ItUnd 
75 "* “*** to ***&!& tium hdt . \ know ed m <*,. after tlw 
, 1 " ,,npf,r **' 1 %* "hi; tui.i ,Ji .Iftdrojwl tiu t birth ww 

In'i'AiM* in wr,ar,m *om» « r , I^m. Ui BT efr* murh 

Hut lUt lL " fo ™« « He ptenilfejj opmwn m **n from <„d, 

'! w N ’ 11,1 ' rut ln r' tn,Jl1 * w,,t * fiwy tnf iLu Uttii life 

‘ W Isy live t will *hn winiJ a dab, will >b putts a .pw i ' Wlusn a two' 
fc^nttinfetfe. it taa aw, tits mother do*. not li«ilni e to kill 


- ii !■ *. wiiiutin ptnetke h> name die fini i;Lilil aftw tl» m-n V 
f 1 “ J lUt ' af “ r ^ mOthH> J 4 ib«r. In Lh, fr* w ,] ir 

fimusl* ,,i ILm num mnk* ihe wife n jp**h in tf,* rtlrer hsr fei^tab 
offvr ila i ■ pfl |w tW 1 j :.Jshtiati ] 1 rp, J 
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iu origin explained (by the jxdygntny ut the. ditefii nod the 
widely different grade of tlielr numerous wives) in referent 
tn thu diieftaiu class only, yet the statement is Its (lie cuo&t 
general terms, and follows ijmoedktdy the enttinuratmii of the 
aix recognised ranks or classes in i'yi. It is possible, no doubt, 
to press sneh a statement too forv But it nmy, nevertheless, be 
bdeen as u noto of the system of kinship through women only 
living formerly prevailed ia Fiji, that ehildien should take 
rank from the mo titer and nut from the father, there being 
nothing in dm marriage system to prewar effect lndng given to 
paternity* Polygamy is in the rmtnrcr of thiiii^ ton mre in 
any population to l*e ntftto an explanation of any of its gtinemi 
km in Fiji it most have been confined to the ehieftuiit 

(2) ’ WliLii rnlu is strictly followed, " savs ?slr. William* 
(l*. **). “the of a dK^ast'l king is his n*-xt broth-i : 

hilling whom his eldest .>014 or the eldest -^u of ids utile* £ 
bruther. fill< his pkefc. Bnt the rank of mother* ;nid other 
ebtiamiimiices often canse a deviation from the mle.’ 

This will bo recognised as the auccc^ion law (somewhat 
imperfectly stated) peculiar to or mnumUutdy derivable from 
Uju futilily system m founded on Tfjilujtnu polyandry—and 
this limy he taken ai * further suggestion of tine pro valuer at 
ime time of the eyfiteni of female kinship.’ 

(T) This sug^stion natives lm^iatibte force from the 
fijetmn of V. Lining which pr* vailed throughout Fiji We 
haw accounts of \ r :isTiii3^ from Erekmtv Wi31i.mi.-v and Wilke a. 
and tlmy nre substantially in agreement. 

“The word [Vissu], 11 says With um% 1 ns tans a nephew or 
niece, but becomes a title of uffme in the case of tbo male, who 
in jsunin tainlities has LJlc exirnonlriian privilege of ippmpri- 
ntlug whatever he choerfes* beloiiging U> his uncle or those 
under bia unde's povrer* Vkaui ure of three kinds: the Yasu 
tauheip the Vnsn lent, and the Yasu: Tie- last ii a common 

1 At IfU we n--d vif a mad* brollifi* Lmi di «4 1 cm ring a, emi 

otd tn iriUiii djusi-htutp taking iIluj— chlldniii *® III* vwn t md ilwl :h> 
iniaiit uiight t;ru prupu can?* tntiiigtiig will* h> wifi?, who wiw jail ilwu 
amAned, w munier iludr mwu baby. 


:i| 
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name belonging to any tiepliew .staters sun) whatever. Vasn 
tjiukfti is a terni applied to my Va*u whose mother is a lady of 
the land in which he a !>orm . . . N'u material diffcreura uriate 
between tin* power of h Vasa taukei and that of a Vosu lam, 
nliioJi latter title is given to every Vasn born of a woman *.f 
tmk and h living i lirst-clato chief for Ilia (kUicr. A Viiem 

tirukei can claim iiimkmg belonging to a native of his toolhcris 
iarhi, excepting the wives home, and land of u chief. 
However high, it chief any nmk, however powerful a kin*' may 
be. if he has a nephew [sister* *m], he has a master . . . 
distance fe not thought of. and objection only offered in 
extreme WMv-, A striking instance of the power of U*> Vasil 
Occurred m the oust of TbokonautO, a K*swa chid', who daring 
u quarrel with an unde used Lite right of V**u ami ncLnallv 
supplied himself with tuumimirioji from hLi enemy's aton*. . 

{ r V(l3UJi also Xasus tu great pWs. aid when they 
Visit thorn at thoir superior* {say the king's) command they 
have a minterutis reiiugn am) increased authority/’ 

^fier an accotuit of the reception at Soiuosomo Of the Vasu. 
mvti (great Vast) of dun district, who was from MLmu. Air, 
W illifmw makes a iinterment which shows that Lhis right uf the 
f*** p ’® if,u **“ fismA every head of a family. 1 " Iwmidittt! 
m the iodaJ scale, tl, e V*u is a hindrance to industry, 
ijeuig willing (o labour unrewarded for anothet's benefit. On* 
illostretaou will sunk* An Industrious undo builds « canoo 
in which ho has mt made half a -Wen tripe when m. m 
nephew oiDnats the deck, sounds his trumpet shell, and the 
Mm turn ouur.: Ui ,dl villi in hearing that Liu: canoe has that 
instant dianged taaetere" |pp. :i4-37l. 

Horn again w may I® excused for wishing that we had 

W| T rtcC ® ant r,f Visaing that Mr. Thomas William* wrote. 
V*iud pwcedoa, though seemingly efoar and i„ • liteiwv view 
CXceUtmt, is obviously very lacnmplatt At whai age, ^ ou 
*1.1 conditio^,, if „V, 4 J 4 u tt MplHw ««» fcfi ri..hl as 
’ 1m ‘ “““» «“«».!* il>m the hum i» mr io- 
“7^/,, i" ““*<•. «' Wilu™,, ay, tohwlw. ftip. 
-01. -0. 1 . .-will* women, it jo sniti, submit to lie struuglcd 

I tliii was Hilly in ^anm? J*>niliLrt*iL 
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[when their husbands die]* that they may prove thereby the 
legitimacy of their children. This particularly refers to such 
children as are YflHuflu^ And we are told in Urskmo'a work 1 
4 the atatenttiit is Jackson's) that e many tight as Vasu was 
open to doubt until to mother bad proven] 3tor fidelity m wife 
by dying with her husband, and would by dented if die failed 
to do m It is hard to tye any connection lw?tw<ttii the two 
things, hut 40 it is stated, and if correctly staled, the rights of 
a Vaerc wc *.re not fully acknowledged (thgugli they might l*e 
admitted previously) till alter iha death of ft man's father and 
mother. It is loft somewhat uncertain too against whom they 
ky Against "u native of Ids mother's loud,'* says Mr. 
Williams, speaking specially of the Yuan taukei; while by liia 
daiiuition of Vasu laitkei the mother had tu lw? a lady of the 
land ta which the V*m was burn. Does t hk limit th$ rights 
of the Vasil to the poopta of the land in which he himself was 
born f Were that tin- whole matter, the right-—to take the 
highest cose of which Mr. Williams seems to have been blink¬ 
ing—would in effect bo a mere anticipation hy the heir pre* 
flumptive of the towers of his father; for being born hi the 
land of to father, hi which his mo ther by delink ion wm a 
lady, hh rights would lie ngaituil hi* father's subject#* TLi- 
case of the Ml mu chief already mentioned, however* shorn m 
the right exeiubtd by a Yam levn againsL jt furvign power, 
and the smtiu thing occurs in all the other concrete examples 
of Yasttiug which are casualty given. These occur in Mr. 
Calvert's part of the work, rein ting to nnsaiun progress 

The king of Sum^ouiO, hr example^ had two soim, In *Li— 
cussing th.ii advantages of esrehi hiking a nuashm in ^ttn&omu 
tile following consideration hiid its weight:— 

"The king's territories were very extensive The [his] 
two sons were not only of high rank on their father's side, 
but tbdr mother was a Mbau lady of highest family, which 
tnndtr them Yaasis to nil tlia chiefs mil! dominions of Mbau ’ 
(vol ii. p, 35i 

Here the point i* that, the mother belonged to the highest 
family in Un* land from which she came, not in tbe land m 
1 Er-kJCf: a fFttftrrt Pacific, lsi53* ju 4JS. 

Q 
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which tlifl Vasu wttfl bom, and tbo rights lay agninsts 

her kindred and l httir dependents, 

TaJiui, ng&Ihj wua the dd king of Mbttu r anil Lk son 
ThakamUtu waa acting king. HiakoTiihau took deep office 
i>n a cfertdih acctftml against liewu But Itowa wn- a wet¬ 
ful State, and thfiEe Were rea&omj lor not instantly taking m- 
gefuico. The mother of the old king of Mlum [Tuuaa] was a 
lady of the highest rank from hewn, and related to moat of 
thus principal chiefs of Rewo. FaftbetiDoro, XkakomhuiTs rival 
brother KaivaKUi woe a high Yosu t- ■ Rewa I Is mother bdiig 
u> the reigning ting [fbr the *ame reason Tanya also was 
in bis. tune Vain of JEcwa], He wmiH therefore as u matter 
of eixnse He farpnnUto to ht3 mother's teintm-*, since the law 
of the hud permitted him to dciirn and ud>! their property as 
he saw fit" (vol iL p. ITUi. 

TIi-sv, again, the \K>uit is that the mother of the high Vafin 
in List ho a lady of the land to which she belouged by bi 1 ‘ili, 
an! tlnu Lin* Vasn's right ky a- in-' Li-jr kindred imd Uieir 
dependent*. 

The definitions then are totally wanting in ■ What 

a Vasa taukoi was, is toft especially Uncertain; but the 
exam]ild slimy, as fur as they go h that the great or high Vara's 
power wit? always exercised over a foreign country, ami arose 
nut of ids mutUar having come from the ruling fomflv in that 
country; and this seems it any rate to him- U-n what h 
tnf.it important m Yasutng, 1 llie tav. cited uppeais to 

■ Tlmkomiul'X. a Li^tbur of tiki cliii'3 uf Ibuu, whu lia* ■ • &n ulrr-:uly 
H3i?titi f jDtd. Yam of Mkw,JjiBit Wilkc-i ili-Mfibw In,* yf tin* 

fight l-! Vasa ap£mt TftM. kisu^ vl that isliiSiO, vlieo b-> waa lb*,- 
pi>'wfal chief «jf FiiL WjSli tvifcft-uca to whaL falloik J- ;t illut 
lit- saul tk)t tiik Thokoaanta *uied villi Eliu SfLiiij piu^b (vo wham hi* 
mis Tmu] (u^ttmet Itew* in tint war in which the Iillei kEn^Ieun wa* 4 
lirafl ralijugand, and was ifierwaxit* eel up by them «< king 

of Hewn. While Hldrftlitlf nWva Djoation*!, tirn* Ymu of iteu-a, 
anotlmr of Tamm'i »on^ Y®m of Lakomhsi, ltd, aceoidiiig to JqilUol 
riLaumant to Enkint * fF«a#ni />«iTkf + j= l ^b;l a third brethfir, 

nI0f-r thw Tklkcnnbaq, was Tjwu of teuMaamk Mi thi^r erv itried 
Yttfu leru by JflcWn, Who HiakoinWi m^thar inu if nowliuo ttwa. 
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nhuvr that there, were duties ns well as riglit* attadiiug In 
tit* Yam We read r vu-J. £L p. 17 K) that llevrH wst* 
id the war with libmt, "rearing m lioj.t! of assistance from 
tJivir who hart engaged in kill his brother 

Tliekorubaa qu comiithm that Rewn should Income tributary 
to him on Ms assuming the government of Mbm" Tina bojx? 
iras by lliokotulwiii ftnifcijintdig bis brother and 

murdering tihn. And ihmi it was t\dl lint thi± minder oi' the 
rain *vi He we would make- 1 rtHaneiiLitirm between the two 
Idugdnrn- very difficult Tin? tfugge'rtiois bora h that iht- 
murder ofYaai* would create n Mood-feud between them. 

TJ]i- view just deduced from Williams U eoiifiruied by 
what ErgfcLne says of Ya suing, though probably Erskint's state- 
id ani is lqo Jiamnv in its mo\m. Ha says the right of Vasil 

■ i- iLL"! in Fr 'i ■ini/ rn» fV‘i*?»,?, but J.«. .k *ip (k f. tlna 

Tiixki'iiilLiLi LLNjuj i. t, ih rlui ,A M- JLiiitbiT iva.- [3i« ivcduau T u> 

hi? fjulwr w‘i* lIlu L r n.L^-!^. mm in thr pltf c of th« FijU- und 

L | j MlmuJ il- if Li^wlmv Rpei^jj d i* baiu^n Vojil Willi * 
rniW -iGtftia ExpUmriy voLiii. jl 03 ^ tvftor stating tkii lituJt 

rf* threti kind* of Vumtr r*r* lhal *■ Vann Togd B La ihe Uielt&t iMe, mil 
11 i* <3*rivd tout Ike mother Ik1u£ queen i f Aiabiu But 

h- of Thokiiiasm* of Ii-_* im. who irai rln* *oii of TjhubV ■i^t-er, ami 

rhwtfjure ityt, “E x queem of llbdiu \ kuEetd hu -nyH hJjb* wb* amt evila quad* 
of kt diu Hag 3 ! j-c.jjnil wsf"—tliu *.*>* ■wife l'jriiiy n sk^ctfUaLuii of 

U family which lowl Jfevlc 'fc-»1y PcigXted IVl MUlU — -«-■ Udllg tuu tsgii 

of MIhii. Ttsii ajipc&w to bavfl Ltefi a Mbau t^rw* at my mit- 

TiiOia, l- b lllOWB ahyVKp ta? Vaijq of EeV^H, 'mil aUtfT !m tfElfoJetli'] 
hi* brother li Mlmi^ ho b said im L&vt j^jt Into irouLI-! ihmu^b btJjiiii^ 
Ft. v-iUJLj-'- Wiikif (ff. jj|1l GU-63) toy^ tlui iIlc 4iid 

- >, rn r--^r.i ^iitnn .« wlrinii li- - ^.iva them, wMlv tint llbtui idiicf^ ivr-ru n: tru 

Run-. i r Liy!- .-1 mrit jj dl uau-at .*ihi"jl« tlir am I Lb i£ wJuai, un 

a tru£H 1-. :ii- made. Lu tins Beii anfl watli m Im^-c mui mtuJi 

tulmimi cmhx? s LLc v foiu^iifid j^mrl uud tlMl minwl b i n . Aik-T \m 

reiioratioiLf though Aibon ojni wen topically nl ^Tamjcfe 

lll-\ ni« put in thf^j futiiedin," WiUtw roy=, u but hIotu bo tldiika Ujj- 
iMdlt^juiiutji fa urbL lon,^ <dfloiJL; 1 j t hfl felaJs LbCi Ikia jHjfjpEr. word U» 

1 ciiluc iLtui I.H'g fMjh.lort, 1 jvftnr the Fueje* iiaa^tCim, wblt-Ii Umy Envanabhr 
ih\ f.!T4in wb.il tiii-y hiYti b.uii ridUirimtlR.'' ]lu \f:ir m.r:r kii n hull EW 
Sudd^ut- libOTc ipoken ol ejccum -1. 
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1 clanged often to scuts of fcturtU- members of t* reign:tty /hr* dy T 
even if lien nuiriied t-> chiefs cf dependent state*. Such son 
nephew or Yajsti 'Ho all the members uf bis mother's tribe.' 
ami as Eiuih bus erntein right* against them U ^ p. 215). 

Wdltanis seems to have thought the J1 office'' of Vaau Etn 
invention of some chiefs to extend their mftuence (perhaps 
itiRflning only that they had adapted the right of the nephew 
to *Uite purples), un-1 renuirka how often they w*» " grijmT p 
by their mni euntrivmiiM (p. 35)< But Qm sort of thing i- 
not of the nature of ira invenium. It is m obvious ruUo ot an 
liarlior sodel phase When Willi ntns wjaXv. there vsere signs 
on nil hands of the decay of the undent rule- of succession 
which preferred brothare to sons: sons had often succeeded to 
tlieir Ehtliers^ yud ] rotably in bumble life always did w r the old 
mb lingering longed about dm- cession U- cbioftmnrios ami 
kinship/ But there wa* :t fldl] older suect-fisu n law than that 
which preferred brothers to si:niE p and failing brother pneferped 
die eldest s^n of the eldest brother. Tlrnt was the law which, 
jailing brother^ prafaiml the sifters son, and wo have in 
Veiling cm obvious relic of that muai, aueient of succession 
law=- 

Thc curioufl tiling so regarding Ih fa that the right should 
lie against tlm uncle, That it should open against hh s*on 
would 1ms proper tmr.ugk On the failure of brothers — -the 
legitimate first heirs to a tluotitj or chieftaiury — the oldest 
sister's son was the right hil hcm Over and over w* arc told 
by Williams that the kiims and chief a churned their rank cca 
from llie gods, and some of them even ckimed to rank ha gods, 
Ecligirni Llieit would concur with ancient hw to paint out the 
hiritar^ son a* r/cyVf* the king or cMet and perhaps the god, 
i.f her country and clan, whoever might hold the office rfc 
/prrfo; and in these drcuiiiituiicee <>m= can imagine a large 
power over tho people conceded to the Yuan without ilispute, 

* On \ imm Ltjtii, i n £ Is-■ atmana- f:mens cl * tnar.. <1 r- uT l , she 
uafiFrtt r^btlui [cl the iletriMefl] rri-r* to thfr house to uppropriuif l lJ 3 iby 
ran when HcSfj&ghig to cJic^e- who Uvnt thi ru with the decta- d ‘ rr«. i*7) 
—an apparnulj' el tiu* right tbej wunfrl luive hull und^t thu 

earlier smccesfltoJi law. 
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So also in the caae of tins sister* sou of the humblest poison as 
wiill as of u chief i the area of power, ami materials for using 
it ujKin, contracting as the status lowers. As Williams states 
the matter, however, the right lay against the mothers brother. 
Ho never speaks of it as lying against the brother's son after 
Lire death of liis father; so that the heir under the old law 
was allowed to appropriate tit bis undo's lifetime what no longer 
come in hint nt his racier death. 

Erskiue limits Valuing to die ease of ropd families; 
find Ml Williams's description, is said to apply, or to apply in 
its fulness to some localities only. If it existed perilfy, os 
described by Tffil li aing, in any locality, no more curious relic of 
ancient times Ihrm Yasuim; can wdJ Tie Imagined - 3 

The inoat limited view of Its prevalence is enough to show 
i{5 clearly that the totem clans of I be Fijians wett anciently 
continued through the mother; while the auccefiiou law 
auihees to prove that they arrived at nude kinship through 
Thibetan polyandry. 


IY, BtOGAXr 

Of the law of bueminrtinge among the Fijians, not one 
word is said by Williams* nor by any of our authorities; and 
indeed the subject has been commonly passed over hj writers 
about tliu iMyuesinus — no doubt because until lately it? im¬ 
portance was not known. The curious failure of Schoolcraft, 
in his voluminous work upon ihe tribes of North Am erica, to 
notice tin- law which prohibits marriage within sin elan, except 
in m single msttmte,—that, ton, mentioned casuuily ln a footnote, 
— warns us that tlfcat m&y happen where exogamy k uverywhora 
prevalent. Thu fact, nevertheless* leaves us mtinfarmed as to 
the actual marriage law of the Fijians. But from the structure 
of their local tribes and the tHSonmnes of the form of capture 
among them, we may infer with something like confident that 
they were ancmntly txogaino«fL 

We have seen that the local tribes or nations are coinpf>&cd 

1 CwapfiiiB with Valuing the politic a of I Jhtc Tiuuni:iho= us lla- Ttidgu. 
T =Lmi? + tee ]v 
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iji dana, and that the dans hod their totems. or totem 

- t^g have sfitn also that the same totem or god was 
wmshipped in mora distnetii than one, The hawk, we aim 
Lulti wiifl lit© <J 4irLm" of licm! in Lakemba and id so m Vanua 
Levn P the diaris in Various districts , while a god of Mbnti (who 
taust have been :i totem god) is mentioned who wa^ worshipped 
iLiidcT another name at .Sfliuo&ouio, and under a third name at 
several other places. It appear* casually, too, Unit the people 
of Na Lava, in Yanuii Levu, uml the people of Quo were 
wOFsfcIppte* of the same god: ami so 4iUo the people oi Vann- 
imihci-lavu and the people of Oaeatu; and th±it accordingly 
fh*y tm\l\l treat each other Ilk© rdiUiuiu, and that different 
peoples who had this connection Ikiweet* them were sdd b> he 
town CO each other — which suggest# that the emulation nf 
which we hear iu a few cases only was no tmeonimon one. 
The©© facts gyro us an interfusion of totem dans in every 
dMtio^ and the appearance of the same totem clans in variant 
d^tricl^ Consistently with Lfai^ we find Lliat nearly ©very 
town or village had out or more temple^ *.md that ^bl© had 
nnuiy (p. 221)— each dan of the town having its own, no 
doubt. We find tw T.liJii In timu of war 4 idatfov? within a 
garrison on? often bribed to befriend the besiegers by burning 
the town or opening thn gate©** (p, n2)—further trace of 
interfusion, which suggests plainly that the defenders of 0 
besieged pines often included some cbm which was found also 
among tlw besiegers, Of intgxfu&hm like ilrir? among any 
people, the joint operation of cm gamy and, the ^ysLtiin of kinship 
through female hi only b tl3^^ ©ole aJtq note explanation ; mid we 
may infeT from it in this caso that when the Tijijtfi totem 
clans were continued through women, they we re also. 

Again, marriage commonly followed upon betrothal, 
Biiar rirFros of \my young girls to elderly men being very 
frequent (pfe lb7, IfiS). According to Mr. Wtitlftmfy wi\e< 
were not got by puiciitao. And yet women were 11 treated 
a son of property in wfikh n regular esef range i* earned 
on 1 qi. IGS), Uti the Iaig£ blond, howevi-r, be telbus, Jj is 
often found the custom prevalent among savaga tribes of 
sdring upon tlio woman by apparent or aorual force iu order 
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to jjuiko her & wife " (p. 174) —whidi shows that ' litre w.v* 
on thy large islands some observance of tie fonn of Cit[)tur<. L . 
as Wi U as some practice of forcible abduction. A practice af 
capture by the people of a certain district (combined with 
cannibal ism) i$ also mwiiioned to Etoktoe's work. 1 Men get 
wives by capture only from other clans tli;vn their own, and 
of the assocetion between the idea of capture find am trial?.- 
which appears iu the fonn "f capture, there has naref been 
ottered sin adequate expLmatinu except that which derives it 
Ixo i h e l general practice or eytaem of capture in times when 
friiiin.il v contracts could not bo- made, and exogamy had 
liecomo the naamago law. 


V, BLooi>-Fttn> 

The reader may consult under this head Williams, pp. 
109. 1 10. U6, 129, and ISO. At pp. 31, 32 he will find an 
account of the instkutiuU of Sow (winch for all the world 
answers to the Irish eric)—n contrivance, no doubt, for 
mitigating the efforts of revetngfc among a people by nature 
terribly revengeful and bloody. At p. ■>(! he will find distinct 
iudkntiou of the institution in operation in New Zealand under 
the tionw of Muni—the taking up Of tbo sticks 11 of the 
Chorekees. " Some offuiieea are punished by strippuia the 
house of the culprit. In slight titles much humour is displayed 
by the spoiled : the wtvj'/nnd of die sufferer » an enigma to 
the Englishman.’ 1 No doubt the -utiferer fell, as tile New 
Zealander did, that the spiilels were only doing whin was 
proper. At p. -'2 it is said that the fkuo wndbd badly, 
many Crimea being committed after a calculation balancing 
the fmit of the crime against the Sore. This reminds one of 
the Irish chief who, <w being told that a aberiff was to sent 
to hk district, remarked, Well, you um?t tell ua liri eric, that 
wo may know what we shall have to pay when we kill iniu. 

1 Le. p. 425, Jsjikwm's iiarwiive It is stated that tW people of 
SUtu ** •*<jiLLJixii 4!ml dupTcfiaiiuiL* 'ju the mniuluiiil, taking til worm r B s? 
pfisOfiKiji ami kill Lug Iks M foe fiKNid 





CHAPTER XII 


Til K SAMOA Oil XAVIGATOHS' LSLAKtS 

This group consists of eight prinri|ial islauds, and is situated 
between tie pwallds of 1 3 amt 1S> degrees of south latitude, 
ami ICS .ind 173 degrees west longitude. The Inhabitants 
ate of the isamo race with tie Kev Z-'.danders, tlir Kiimiktis of 
the Sandwich Wmidn, the Tongans, and the inhabitants of the 
Hurvey Islands. Tie longest of the inlands are Savnii, I'jxitu, 
and Tutuila. Thew ate about 150, 120, and 80 miles 
nwpectiveiy in circumference; bnt Upolu. though second to 
point of &bf, the first in point of importance, being more 
fertile and more populous litau SoVaff, The sumlJ idurid of 
Mauono. which lite m dose to Upolu ta to he virtually ft part 
of it. was one of the most imjvjTtnnt diulrfcta iu the group. 
Scarcely anything was known uf Soma (us the whole group 
w-.ss called by tUuwt felnudm) until uftei 133u, iu which year 
the Rev. JmIh] W illLaius of tlie London ALissioimry Society paid 
bis first visit to the islands Mr. Williams las given in his 
well*liitown wetk * a most interesting account of the Samoans, 
The islands ww® surveyed in 183!) by the United State* 
Exploring Expedition, and ur« ■lescriiitsl* at some length by 
Cap Lain Wilkes iu the Hum Live of tlusl expedition ; ten yearn 
later they wen 1 visited by Captain Crekine, mid (tome account of 
them is given in Ins Atinwl published in 1853, The work 
"f tie Rev. George Turner, published in 1861* is for the most 

1 A *S*rn!iiw of Afmbumn/ Etiltrpriia in JAo Snoll Mnmft, By 
Jobn Wjltinii T’ri: rufettm:.;* which futiiMr arc to tfa* , iiti m „f 1^38 

* Sin Attn if con in Pilyimfa. London, 1&0J. 
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part dsvoted to yd vm from 1643 onwards die author 

whs settfed aa a tnissiunary of die London Missionar y Society. 

Mr W i11inm»i tellg us (p* 542) that the religion* system of 
tbo S Anurous differed essentially froty that which obtained 41 
the other PolyuMum Islands then known to n*. They Imd 
* neither tuar&es. not temples, nor altars, nor offerings, and 
consequently none of the barktraus and sanguinary rites, 
observed an the oth&r group* **—- Pl no all j.*? Hunted with lnncum 
hfeod, no mamc^ ^crewed wit 1 l the stalls and bones uf tuunortni^ 
victim*» no titered groves devoted to rites of which brutality 
nxed sensuality were iht most dbrimix features,' 1 They were 
accordingly considered an impious race, and their impiety 
btiOftme proverbial with the people of Ivurotongm; for when 
upbraid! nr* u person who neglected the worship of tbo gods 
tii^v would ■_xi.Il b in 1 ll a godless Samoan. 1 Tire objects 
worshipped by th Pdjnesfara, Tip ptureads, wore of three 
kinds: their deified ancestors,, their idofe* ami their etim 
Many of the deified nilcesto^ a- he explains, were nni real 
ancestors, but fabulous persons who were believed to have 
conferred benefits on mankind, one l^iug woreliippad because 
(p 544) ho, by n most absurd process, 'created the sun,rutxm, 
and stars ,r ; lvilJ another, the elevator of the heavens, bemuse 
with the help of a iimmd d <lragon»J|&^ he severed the 
heavens from the earth and raised them up: while 11 besides 
this diis< they hrul Lin? god of the fishermen, of the kusbamb 
tuer^ of the voyager* of the thief, and of the weifbr*—4ttl of 
whom were w said to have Vicgei men who were deified on 
account of their eminence in such avocations," 1 The idob, 

l Tunisfi b“ v?'~ vfjpe^V e of and Lii s^tmoss, brtt ft 

itppa&r? frjtn hh account that the wm* h^eIlum* but the family 

huiife 41 wIulk they win* dl vuanbht&T Mid that the Jttrioii officiating ns 
li i^3i priiitU Itr v « vIlv fkUli- .if the ftmiUr. The ofttll tJ*ok« through 
tlj.- nifluLh of tie fdilujf, or n-mu other lumber of the family* telling 
Ihvin irhsA lo t3t> {j-v SSC;. 

s *+ iiLjji Imd bm atjj* |mir of primiliir: jmeeitore, 1 ’ vie. ftnugi ami 

PajtA* or !■■ n..vti nfht l earth; iLiul Ity iU l = i v.vm b£gT>Lt£U the htm[* (ouch 

1 ' 1 1 L 4 III li til ! f'f- .if tilt i liffit nmt frimUkri *A lirfujT things. Thili 
Tcmijiif^ Sctrr.ii.TH Tau^aJ i>i i wil* the : tr.l and father '-f data 2nd rflpUle^ 
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i^dn, were nut -u much gods us god-boxes for making tlm 
deities purtulde j the" were -iiuVrait in Almost oveiy is I u ml 
and district; Mr, Williams kiul seen ne> two precisely similar 
representations of the iane deity, except those placed on the 
fishing canoes tp. 546). The ecu *’ was some species of bird, 
fish, or reptile in which the s^airic of the god was supposed to 
reoidu" f jj, 430). In an far ns it was worshipped there wo* 
no need of any iduL A ml it was through their worship of 
the ctu chut the religion of the Samoans differs: i! -i uiuterialiy 
from that of the cthor islanders known to Williams, This 
form or idolatry prevailed much more at the Sasuoim than ut 
any other islands, Here innumerable objects wore regarded 
os etna, and same of thorn were exceedingly mean, It was by 
nu menus uncommon to see an intelligent chief muttering wine 
prayer to a Jiy, an out, or u lizard which hap pencil to alight or 
crawl in his presence (p. 547). Mr. Williams says that, “in 
addition to those object j of adoration, the Samoans, iika the 
islanders generally, had n Vtigaa idea of a supreme being whom 
they regarded us the creator of fill tilings, and ‘.lie author of 
their marines." They called him Tangalc*. Mr. Williams 
was informed that at thcli great feasts, prior to the distribution 
ui the food, cm oretoi arose and, alter oumiicrating cadi article, 
*‘sduiiu.:d, 1 Thank von, great Tan gal for this. 1 lint he done 
not dcuin to haw known whether Tuuitalu:, was otherwise 
worsliipfietL That the etu was truly a to ton god appears 
clearly from incidents narrated bv him. 

In general, on tli- native - u( any island renouncing their 
fdganiam, they gave prc«f of the sincerity of diair conversion 
hy surrendering then idols to In burnt, or otherwise destroyed, 
■>r to bo conveyed to England, In Signal, L - as Che people 
generally have no idols to destroy.’ M>mo uLher ptio.f hml to 
he given, and what wits the proper snlsritute appeared at soon 
w n single convert had iweti nuola. It constated in the 
convert eating hi* etu — tlnu is one of the species to which 
the etu belonged—an act regarded as one of absolute iJese- 

-Sec Ciryn Palynman .IfruW.iyifc pp, l-JS, * Troys™ ripdiU* ILiL of 
*vnry kind " [p. 
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t-ruthm. A chief, who lnui resolved to become a Christian, 
first returned to his district and held a consul t»Uuii with his 
people j find then iuvititd the teachers to present ill hit 
lemmcifttion of hie funner worship, "On their arrival they 
found a liLrjrii fonEonrae nf ptijph, mid after the usunl Jiluts* 
tions the chief inquired if they had brought with them ■ 
fish-spear. They asked why ha wanted that, when he replied 
that I 1 I 3 etu wii3 an eel, and that tie wished one to be caught 
that he might eat it, in order to convince all of his sincerity. 
An »rtil was therefore caught, and being cooked wqj eaten, by 
many who had fomneity regarded it as their etu 11 (p. 437), 
The eel, therefore, was the etu of many in the district i*aides 
the chief. This was repeated when, Mnlieton, a distjngmsbed 
chief jitii.i titular king 0 ! Sarah. laniii been converted, ids 
sou resolved to follow him, and “not only hi a relatives, bat 
neatly nil Ilia peuple nlmndotwd their heathen worship"! and 
it wits thenceforth the sign of coaverajou throughout Samoa— 
the liberty of isiliug the etu, indeed, becoming fas ihr. Turner 
tells uh) a strong motive for becoming Christian as soon ns 
the people found that the desecration *-f the otu was fellewnl 
by no hud consequences. ' The etu of Mulietoa’s sons was u 
pisli| callcti Anne; ami mi the day appointed 11 largo number 
»f friends ami relttfciYes were Invited to j>an ike of the feast, 
A number of Ana# having been dressed ami laid upon newly - 
plucked Inarm, the party seated thernsoLm iron ml them, 
while one uf the teadnsm implored a blessing. A |-onion of 
the etu was then placed before «aoh individual, and with 
treiubliiiir hearts they ]treceedi'i| to devour the -.tered monel. 
The superstitious fears of the young men were so js>werfnlly 
tidied lest the etu should gnaw their vim Is and causa death, 
that they immediately retired from the feast and -drank a 
largo dose of cocoa-nut oil and salt tout." Tha onlookers 
eatpertod " tlmt the dan lie innovator* would hava swollen, or 
fallen down dead suddenly" fp. 438), It appears tlmt the 
etu so oaten was not the god of an individual, but of a family, 
and that it was the god of many outside relatives of the family 
as well; jiLso that the coun^tuDCiB expected to follow upon 
those who liml been worshippera eating h were those which 
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wnuld have been, expected to follow upon the eating of the 
totem by one of the totem kindred 

Mr, Williams goes on to tell how Tape, a god of war, 
represented by “ a piece of rotten old nwttiug," which was 
regard**! with great veueraiion. wan soon oiler sentenced to 
drowning, and thereafter banded over to the teachers, Bui 
he says nothing further about Pu[*u He was aware that, just 
before his arrival in Samoa, the chief called Taniafaingo was 
believed to have thu spirit of a god residing in him, was 
actually worshipped as if he were a god, trad had in con¬ 
sequence become all-powerful throughout the islmtde; and 
that, as he gm-dy abased his jjowuk, tin; people of Aana 
killed him. But lie doe* not dwell upon the peculiarity 
invalred in the cubs of Tainnfnmgp. From Captain Wilkes 
we IfSttm that the god who wo? believed to reside in this thief 
Wits a wnr-gD I of the same mime, and that there had been two 
success tvs Tttmafaingos (F ,nitttf States J&ptdttion, 

vol ii, p, 10 7 j. Mr. Williams mcnikras by the way that 
vampire Iwits abound in Samoa, while, thoy are unknown at 
the islands to tbs vast-ward of Samoa except Manga in, where 
also they are numerous; and that lLt= Samoans. Generated 
them as etna land ifcereibTo did not put them). while the 
SnvBgiii ishmdem not far of! consider them a great itolicucy 
ip. d'bii iurtlfi, he ^ays, wins far mure numerous at ihg 
-Samniis than ut Tahiti or tho Hcrvey -roup ; but the Samoans 
used them while ' the turtle was ccutsidenul most sucreil by 
the Ilaretuu-iiiiB and idio Tahitians " f p 5 U 21 

Tlmf ths <-tu wu; a totem nb > appears from the little 
Captain Wilkes lias to tell ns about it, A chief of Tutuil* 
tidil Idin that his etu had been fresh-water eels, and that 
thcs« he ii-ed constantly to fetti in former days in tin, brook 
ii-ui 1 his village: and that then if any one Jm 1 touched 
disturbed, or attempted to catch one. hr would have killed 
him immediately. Having turned Christian he had himself 
iftkon to eating them, and nil of them had beta caught ami 
liestroyftl (to_ 77, They oli, lliia chief said, hnd Jmd thoir 
otu.^, rind hod tolt Lbonralv** ul.lig.-d to do everything the c-tti 
conn nun. toil (of which by and by) Cu plain Wilkes "mentions 
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11 lake in SnvEui which m believed to be inhabited by spirits 
iti the fom of eels, which were worshipped, and a cave sacred 
U> the y «d " Moso" (who. from what is slated, may have been 
ir swullow). H* found that the pig* on was considered sacred 
and was not eaten, and tlwt in ami district (apparently Annul 
10 kill a king pigeon was thought m great a crime ai taking 
the life of a man (/,r. p. 122), The people of -Vena juatified 
their regard for the pigeon by aibrining that whan they were 
driven from their homes eight years before the pigeons also 
aliamlouc l the district, returning afterwards when they htui 
returned. Consistently with this. Iw lolls lie that there were 
many gwls of the ctu kind, who watched over particular 
districts. He mentions besides three war-gads {one of them 
Tamo/aingo, another a goddess), and also, beanies Teagalon 
(wlio was less worshipped, he says, than the war-gods), n god 
uf earthquakes. a god who supports the earth, and gads of 
lightning, rain, whirlwind, etc,, who were supposed to live in 
an island to the westward, the quarter from which their bat! 
•weather came. Like WHIinms. he thinks that TangaLoa was 
n tmpreme god, though not much worshipped ; l. 1 tit hi the 
account given hitu of the creation iso Sreiiiiii that laugaloa 
worked under the guidance of his daughter Tali, a snipe, through 
whose iiisirimieiilalitT it Wits that worms beCiUue tuea ami 
women tp. 182). 

Turner (■ utirins the evidence ol Vi'idinm*. saying that- the 
dog, Home birds. and tube* were sacred to particular deities, 
and might not 1* eaten. Thus ft man would trot oat a fiali 
which wad supposed to bif under the core and protection of 
his household god, but would eat without scruple fish sacred to 
the gods of other families (p. tU6ju Itesides his family god, 
every Samurai individually was supposed to bo taken at hirth 
ntider the protection of some tutelary god Every village had 
its god, which whs nut the same as tire hou sehold god. but 
hud some particular iacfittuitioo, just as the household god 
hud, appearing os n bat or a worm or mi owl (p. 2-18, etc.) 

The people were made Christians by Mr. Williams am 
others fifty years Or ao ago, hut no out red 11 ho surprised to 
find most of the undent supers;iJfcra and customs in force. 
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A comspoiiilwit of Mr. A. Lang furnished In IS 74 somu 
curium uxfortnfitioL concerning Una Samoans. He had dillE- 
cnltj* in finding out the real nature of iluur way* mu! beliefs, 
partly thruugli imperfect acquaintance -with Uni language, and 
partly through the variety of their dialect*. He says ho was 
mudi sis a very deaf and rather dumb stronger in England, 
oaUecting information, would he. What be learned would In 
subject to numerous qualifications which he would und 
he would lose (ill the finer touches. Mr. land's eurrespundont 
had Iona searched in rain for any irac* ri tott-in-tm in tb> 
Sainuaj.:-, He says "X tun! given tip tluf rdvit ti* almost 
impossible hi an Miami vh.ie an few an irnnk ^ist; however, 

■ :n- day while talking with two natives, Charlie and Jericho, 
• i hnli-ciLSte boy brought me u lizard cut in two with a spade, 
to put in spirits of wine; to my surprise, Charlie run hastily 
up, took the creature, anil in a reproachful tone usk^d the buy 
why ho bad killed iL ' Do you not know that ho is inv 
Esther !' ' After this Mr. Lang'* friend found iiumv traces nf 
tolomkra, indudine die belief (hat if they were to ait the* 
totem they would surely break out into sorts and the fact 
dial the vomit ninth of the totem are riven to them In hn -rmi 

■ Their belief in dream- is eitemwdinaiy: dn-jiiu is as retd to 
them ns waking life." 

J/h ,riar/,r—WilliuinB metJlions. It as n remarkable fact, 
dktinguahiiu; these tsJandes from all the oitmre, that with 
thorn marriage is by potdmae (1 pp. &1 and jqi),, « y m . 
young woman w.n introduced to me for whum her husband 
?uve dm a iu ai i n g pne-c of upwards of 20u pigs, beside* a 
filummy of r.r native cloth." Turner (p. 1S3) □:? that 

the consul of t-iie father nr brother hail to be naked. the woman* 
consent being secondary, hut that an trlopcjcuut (right tak„ 
pbCv if there was Jiny probability of » refund mi tin’s part of 
die lady's relation- fp. 18S). Marrifcr, by capture alw occurs, 
but the uoiion of marringi i* developed Wond the point where 
pOM<=«ksu by capture makes marria ge. Williams (p. 114 1 
cites tlw obnc of the daughter of « chief being captured by 
antither chief in war and declinin'' to been me hi* wife, where¬ 
upon he slow her to prevent her becoming the wife gfany oim 
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glee in Ids tribe. The lady wa> the fEivomite dungUtot of 
MtdLetoo. Her captor. Tmvj&lm, Williams says, unshed her, 
the captive, to become his wife, hut to this she would not 
consent; tmd it was dso opposed by his own j>eople, who &aid 
it was Im j u Lliing In him to take by force ike daughter of so 
great a dueftwiia Tilts, of course, Jetl to a terrible revenge ; 
the cEnibiLiTiii of list; uni nearer even protesting against Else -tet 
of their chief, that capture wn. not the togitimate mod* of 
obtaining a wife of such distinction!—which intimates an 
approval of capture as a mode of wiving for tbo poorer sort. 
In dividing the spoil of a conquered jwwpie, tins women were 
not khli E. but taken as wives fTuw^r p- 320 s. Both forms 
o( marriage that by purchase ami that by capture. point to 
the parties belonging to different kindred*, if not clatia. Mr. 
Williiiitit: |p. 91) says that when a sunieient price had teen 
paid m the relatives of the lady, sh^ ^uhlcm refused to ninny 
the man; and (p. <J2) Lliat the lew was. that if the new wife 
could run away hottte, her lord would have to rejmreby^o her 

Stronger ovid&njco is forthcoming twm Tamer (p. 185), 
who any* that care was taken to prevent the marriage of near 
relatives. As to kinship, it seems latterly to have been well 
settled Lhat there was succession oi *om to fathers at least in. 
chiefbdnrie^ Anciently, however, the succession must have 
bvm universally according to tbe system of kinship through 
females only ; for ire Imm from Dr. Litton Forbes s that the 
inherits nee to laud is according to the system of kinship through 
Ihmitks only. 

Polygamy occurs, modified hv a rule, which ia said to work 
well* of giving each wife supremacy for ttuve days m tom The 
hmhoj of a ifeceased husband took hi 5 : widow ^Turnur. p, 160,). 

— Tumor aaya that in Samoa there 
arc vOle^go eqgrnratdtiea of from 200 to i>00 people,, which 
consider theiufldvi^ perfectly distinct from each other, and 
net m they please on their own ground ami in their own 
affaire. Eight or ten of these unite by consent and form a 
district with same particular village for capital ; of old, the 

: PuijnT oo tbi. Kavjcrjtiur LiIildiU, if ih* Eou.il G»c- 

ij,tjphdcal Clk Muck 1W7- 
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head of that village had the tick* of king, urji| a parliament 
"of the heads of families'’ was held there 1 Turner, p. 2K7), 
In case of war tliese districts combine in twna or threes 
(Tanwr. p. 200 k 'Each village has its chief (Wilkes, p. 274); 
and from ten to twenty titled heeds of families. Chiefs trace 
pedigree to the ancient head of sniue clan, and there may be 
twenty persona besides the chief tracing their origin to the 
same stock, amt tailed chiefi also, any one ul whom may succeed 
to the title (Turner, p, 280). The land belongs to family 
wnl is managed by the head of the family. Membra of n 
family can depc4« their head, and the heads of families can 
Hike the title from the chief, and give it to his brother or 
uncle, or some other member 01 the chief family (Turner, p. 
264)* A proof of the strict unity of the ukn ts that it is a 
disgrace to a man to have II said that lie paid his carpenter 
shabbily, and it is not only a disgrace to liim. hut to the wlmlo 
family or clan with which he is connected. The entire tribe 
or chui is Ms hank; being connected with it hy birth or 
iMirriiige. he 1 lu= an interest in its property (Turner, p, 262). 

—-Tut proofs of the irresistible force of the law 
of blood-feud in these islands. see Williams, ic. pp, 34, 64, 
37. 13S. tie found that not even Christianity could diminish 
tbo force of the obligation of the One, or nyatt umtic revenge, 
whioh prevnikd through the whole of the Vadffc Island" a 
k-^njjy dtjscendtng from father to eon for [ren'?mtioua 

Milker {lx. v-.d. IL ]i r 150) beara witness to the same fact, 
the right of retaliation vested in the friends and relatives of 
the shin, and extended against the relatives and friends of 
the guilty, Wilkes further mentions that the eric hail been 
introduced to quality- vengeance, and that among the fktmoans 
the tombs of chief* wore regarded its pbu:-. .if refuge. 



CHAPTER XIH 

THE TONGAS OB FRlEUDLY ISLANDS 

These islands consist of the island of Tonga or Tongit- 
tuboo, which gives its name to the group, the cluster 
called the Hapal, and the ialaiid of Vnvaoa We have 
scattered notices of the inhabitants in various works, but 
the principal authority respecting them, Ijeforc the}' 
came under the iiifUiouee of the missionaries, is ft Mr. 
WHllum Mariner, who was one of the crew of the Porf- 
au-Primr that was captured by the natives, the bulk 
of the crew having been treacherously murdered. Mr. 
Mariner spent four years in the island as the adopted 
son of the ki og Finow, mid his account of the natives 
sve have as compiled and arranged for him by Hr. 
John Martin. 1 

Mr. Martina book, which I shall hereafter cite as 
JforiTicr, is most orderly and in teres ting, and, ns fin* as 
it goes, apparently trustworthy. It leaves us, however, 
without any information on many essential points. 
Society in the Tongans is represented ns divided into 

» An Aemrtt Oflht Saiir't tf tk* Towjn Idandi, *te, Union. I81t. 
Twu WiSL 
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several distinct classes, which may be called respectively 
the families of Tool tonga imd Yeachi; the families of 
the IIow, or king, ami the Egi. or nobles; Matuhooles, 
Mooas, and Tooas. 

The name Toaitongft means chief of Tonga, and the 
name of the famil y in which Tooitoaga was hereditary 
was Fatafidii, a name of unknown me aning - The family 
claimed descent from a great god who former!v visited 
the islands of Tonga, does the liimily of the Veachi, 
but whether their original mot Lei’s were goddesses or 
merely natives of Tonga, is a ijncsrion which they do 
not pretend to decide. It is one, however, which we 
shall have to consider (voh in p. 82 ). 

The rank of Tool tonga, ;ind also of the Vcaehi, 
-tvtiiu* to hav* Loom wholly of a religious nature. It was 
superior to that of the king himself, as was the rank 
of several families related to Tool tonga and Veaehi. 

Many ceremonies show the veneration fur Tooi tonga. 
Once a year offerings were made to him of the first 
fruits of the year. There were special ceremonies con* 
neck'd with his murriage ;md his burial; also with 
mourning for him when dead. Ho vrm the only 
Tougan not, ciirameiHed or tattooed, and a peculiar 
language was used in addressing him and in spettfcmg 
of him. Ho was the greatest of the Egt, but his power 
was limited chiefly to his own f amil y and attendants 
The next to him, a* already explained, was Veadii, 
whose name has no meaning that -\lr. Mariner wns able 
in discover. After Vcaehi ranked the priest*, but only 
at times when they wet* possessed by some god—were, 
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in short, god-boxes. At other times they took only the 
nuik to which their standing ns chief* (usually they 
were of the lower order of chiefs), or os Matftbooles, eu- 
titled them. The king him self, however, hua been 
known to become a god-box, the god being the chief 
of the gods. When n god was in a priest, the priest 
ranked according to the rank of the god, 

The How, or kingly family, came next. Mr, 
Mariner seems to think that the ofEco of king was 
hereditary, uud descended from fattier to son but He lacs 
produced onlv one example of this, and in shat there 
might have been a contest for the succession, but for 
good mumigcmeiifc on the part of the dead kings son, 
-itul the adherence to his cause of his father s brothel', 
Pinow, kU Either, got the throne by murder and 
usurpation. Tlie Hows before him were relations of 
Tooitonge, nud it was not recorded what, during the 
four or live generations during which they reigned, the 
law itf succession was, ft may be doubted, however, 
whether unless the kins; married lib; Own sister, or 
other female relation representing the principal Ini'* of 
female descent in the royal house, his son could succeed 
to him. “ In every family," says Mariner, speaking oi 
the whole noble doss without exception, nobility 
descends by the female line, for where the mother is 
not a noble, the children are not nobles; but snpjvostng 
the father and mother to be nearly eoual by birth, the 
following is the aider m which the individuals oi ihc 
family oxe to be ranked, viz. the father, the mother, the 
eldest son, the oldest daughter, the second -son, the 
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second daughter, etc. ; or if there be no children, the 
next brother to the man, then the sister, the second 
brother, the second sister, etc.: but if the "woman b 
more noble than tha man, then her rein dons in like 
order dike precedence in rank. Cut they do not inherit 
his property, as will be seen in another place. All the 
children of a female noble are, without exception, 
nobles *" (vol. ii. pp. S!J, 90). Elsewhere he states that 
“the right of succession to property in the islands is 
regulated by the order of relations hip aa given under 
the head of nobles (p. &Q), and so in like manner is the 
right of succession to the throne." Elsewhere he says 
that “children acquire their rank by inheritance from 
the mother's side : if she be not a noble they are not, 
and vice versa. If a man, however high his rank, have 
a child by ft wo man who i& only a Toon, no matter 
whether they are married or not, lhat child would not 
be a noble, though it were known that his father was a 
noble. . . . On the contrary, if a woman who is a 
noble were to have & child by a Tooa, the child would 
be noble " (p. 101). 

Hence we ewe t lint iu tm case canid the father trans¬ 
mit his standing or quality, The god-fatherhood, 
therefore, of the families of Tooitouga and Vcnchi. 
stated apart from :tuy knowledge or lielief as to the 
original mothers of the families, appears in contradiction 
to the established law of succession. The pedigree 
must either have bean invented at a time when descent 
was through fathers — a hypothesis which tuny be put 
aside as untenable — or subsequent to a strong movement 
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having set in to a! ter the succession kw, and enable 
fathers to transmit their dignities and titles to their sous, 1 

Next, tn the Egi were the Mutabooles, a sort of 
honourable attendants upon chiefs, their Campanians, 
counsellors, and ministers. They managed nil cere¬ 
monies. The rank was inherited, but 110 man could 
asaume the title of Mated 100 k till his father died. The 
heir to a Mutalxialeahip ims then the eldest sou or, 
foiling a son, the next brother. Ail the turns and 
brothers of MatefUwIes were Moons. As the sous tuid 
brothers of Matabooks were only Moons, the sous and 
brothers of Mooas were only Tooaa, 

There was a further division of Tongau society into 
classes according to trades or professions. Some trades 
Mariner represents as hereditary, others not. 

Mr. Mariner neither u^ea the term tribe nor clan, 
nor does he use the word famil y in any very extended 
sense, yet 1 tliiuk we can spell ©Ut t he foot that the 
people were divided into clan a, and that each clan had 
its own god or totem. For example, after the men of 
Uhichin vanquished the people ci Puu, the chief of 
Chic bin resolved to give a great feast before the de¬ 
parture of one of hie principal allies in the war, Cow 
lloonJa. The day opened with a gr:uid war-like donee, 
followed by the drinking of cava; after which the cooks 
brought forward the feast, “Immediately they advanced, 
two and two, each couple bearing on their shoulders a 

1 [ liiYd fcnieiL uumlkSc it 1 th£ Mother |rfura" wfenx4 to at ji. DO 

ibfiwjju; wlio uunlil iuhfirst n timi 1 * frt-pertj to ;bf citse uf the Tniitmn 
EKsin^ maw noble ilia.ii IdmkW 
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bosket ill which was the body of a man barbecued like 
it hog. The bodies were placed before the chief, who 
wns seared at the head of his company on a large green. 
When all the~o victims were placed on the ground, hogs 
were brought in in like manner, sifter that baskets of 
rams, on each of which, was a linked fowl. These teing 
deposited iu like manner, the number of dishes was 
counted and announced aloud to the chief, when there 
appeared to be -00 human bodies, 200 hogs, 2CH> baskets 
of yams, and a like number of fowls. The provision- 
were then divided into various portions, and each de¬ 
clared (o he the portion of mch n after which they 
were given to the cure of as many principal chief*, who 
shared them out to ail their depend ants, so that every 
man and woman in the island bad a share of each of 
t hese articles (vul h g. 345). 

1 think there can be no missing the meaning of this. 
Each chief and the members "f his clan have for their 
share the portion of their god us the &mie had been 
publicly assigned to him . 

When we comp to Air. It miner's Account of the 
religion of the Tonga ns, and toko it iu connection with 
scattered indications of the real meaning of the system 
elsewhere found, we find that fancy and metaphysic had 
teen at work in the Tougans to explain the origins of 
tilings and of good and evil in the world, and had pro¬ 
duced a vague jumble of gods, with names but almost 
devoid of attribute.} - had pictured a heaven in the imagin¬ 
ary bland of Bdotoo abounding with all good things, 
:iud creature- ;dl immortal, in which the Tangam Egi 
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with their Mataboolea took high rank after death, the 
lower class of people being shut out. The systemof 
«od-boxes we have seen, and liow a uinii ought for a 
time become important by feigning to be possessed by 
one of the primitive gods spenking through him, or even 
the spirit of a dead noble. But these were not the only 
god-boxes, Mr- Mariner says (vol, ii. p. 106) that the 
priiuiLivv gods also (Mine into the living bodies of liiisnh, 
porpoises, and a species of water-smihe, whence these 
.animals were much respected; and (p. Ill) that these 
primitive or original gods were supposed to be rather 
numerous, “ but the names of very few of them were 
known to Mr. Mariner:' He says that only those whose 
attributes particularly concerned this world should be 
much talked of, and for the most port “ the others are 
merely tutelar gods to particular private families; 1 We 
mny ladicve that the gods of the families were the gods 
of the cl ftp* also to which the families belonged, and 
that whatever confusion had arisen as to these clan gods 
in the island of Vavaoo, they had at least retained their 
nrc-einiiLoucc in the island of Chicliia, 

Among the indications of totemism may be taken 
the fall owing;—All the turtles iu Lho world had their 
Grinin in a turtle that sprung from the head of the 
goddess-daughter of the sky-god Langi, which the god 
had in ft rage severed from her body and thrown into 
the sea. " This story obtains almost universal credit at 
the Tod gun Islands, and in consequence turtles are 
considered as almost ft prohibited food, and there are 
many that will not cat turtle on any account ” (vol ii- 
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pp, 130-133), Else where (vol ii. p. 233) be says, 

11 Cert ain kinds of food, as turtle mid a < 'attain species of 
Bab, from some thing in their nature, are said to be 
taboo, and must not bo eaten until a small portion be 
first given to the gods." Again, as showing the superior 
antiquity of the animal gods, we have Lhe following 
(vol. ii. p. LitD): "It has already been stated that the 
gods are believed sometime to enter into the bodies of 
lizards, porpoii^ and water-snakes, but this p msr 
hekwj* only to tin- tmyinnl gwh, not to the souls of 
chiefs. The spirit of tui Egi may make a god-box of 
any priest in the Tongas, but it is beyond him to enter 
appearance in one of the ancient totems of the country, 
ft will be remembered that the Tcmgnn tribe which we 
found settled in the llcrvcy group had for their god the 
li^ird. It is a fact not u little remarkable that we 
should owe to the myths and songs of the Rervey 
groujj, which show the lizard-god w'tih his temples and 
piiP;-ts T the fact that in somt- '«f ihe Toug&n islands, 
before metaphysic hod elaborated its theogony of 
shadowy semi-httnuni divinities, animal-gods must have 
been the principal deities of the country. 1 

V* c have a confirmation of Alariner’a statement as to 
the wnt«r-«iake from the liev. J. Williams b a story 
whidi fthows that the annke was not a god-box, but the 
god himself. " While walking on one occasion,” tie 

At tin.- utaiM vf Tufoun, *ludl W1U «M»*J fa T^itcra* 
w - mi K imyMkA vol. I ^ Kl^mA „ 

tiM tL. Ilwrk 1TM rttiaimttly i^-udid umy lx hvl . T[ **L i i, -S'* l* 

* ! M : * m ***"% Hi. [ i> tl,«. U . n^rai^ 

at fngtrjiii ll* secret »i TwngjL 
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says, “across a small uninhabited island in tile vicinity 
of Tonga-taboo, I happened to tread upon a nest of sea- 
sunken At first 1 was startled at the circumstance, but 
being assured that they wmtt perfectly harmless I 
desired a native to kill the largest of them as a specimen. 
We then sailed to another island where a ntimber of 
heal Leu fishermen were preparing their nets. Taking 
my scat upon a stone under a Ton tree, i desired my 
people to bring the reptile and dry it on the rocks ; but 
as soon as the fishermen saw it they raised n most 
terrific yell and, seizing their dubs, rushed upon the 
Christian natives, shouting, 'You have killed our god! 
You have killed "Ur god !' With some difficulty I 
stayed their violence, . . This incident shows not 
oulv that they worship these things, but that they 
regard them with the most superstitious veneration" 
(Williams, Lc. p. 547). In this ease, again, we may see 
that the god belonged to the people of a small island 
constituting moat probably a tribe of descent; and, on 
the whole, though the evidence i> purely circumstantial, 
we may infer that the Ton gnus were divided into clans 
on the totemic principle; wldle from the force still 
preserved by the system of female kinship, we may 
infer that anciently they hod kinship tlimugh women 
<>uly. We have a note of this in a fart furnished by 
the Llev. J. Williams. He says that at the island of 
Lofaga in the Hapai group, the principal chief, who 
indeed exercised authority all over the group, was 
Tau fftJ i l i a u. This chief, having embraced Christianity, 
destroyed the gods and the blames first at his own 
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ishmd, anil nest as fur as ha could throughout the 
uroup. The fact which Mr. Williams bring* oat with 
emphasis Is, that the deposed gods wore not gods at all, 
hut goddesses, of whom he observed, iu one jflute, five 
hanging by tho neck, one of which he obtained and sent 
to England (Williams, U\ p, 81). 

I eon find no evidence whatever bearing on the 
question of the jus connuhii among the Tong ana, nor 
any grounds for an inference, however faint, :im to what 
it was. There appeals to have been erected a religious 
obstacle to communication of any sort between brother 
and sister, 1 and from that we may infer that the marriage 
of brother and sister was impossible. There are none of 
tin.- usual hints even ns to whether they permitted or 
forbade marriage* between near relations. It is possible; 
that the knowledge may exist, but the search I have 
made has not enabled, me to find any record of it. We 
may believe that, where notes of totemic clanship arc 
present, the hw of exogamy, which, m no many quarters, 
among races of men so diverse, we have always found 
connected with them, cannot have bec-D wanting. One 
circumstance that makes in favour of the position that 
they were not given to practices which wc should call 
incestuous, is to be found iu the fact that in the elaborate 
enumeration of the crimes which were with them habitual 
and not regarded as crimes, [litre is not n single hint of 
incest. Cannibalism, murder, theft, revenge, systematic 
rapes, were not held m be crimes, Everything that 
could be charged against a people has been -jet down 

1 Afinurr, vo1, ii ft IDS, 
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without extennation against them by Mr. Martin in his 
account of Mr, Mariner's experiences, but not one word is 
said to suggest that they evercontravened what i< usually 
regarded as one of the most sacred laws of nature anti 
morality, the law of incest- (See Shu vol ii. chap, ads.) 

Marriage appears to have bean usually monogamous, 
hut. polygamy prevailed to some extent. The women 
appear to have shown great conjugal fidelity. On tin 
other hand marriage, which might lie constituted without 
any ceremony, seems to have been dissolvable at the 
pleasure of the man. A woman often bad in succession 
many husband?- When unmarried, or during periods of 
divorcement, custom set her perfectly free to have 
her lover or lovers. Most women seem to have been 
betrothed by their parents to some chief Mntahoole or 
Moon, that is, some elderly man. Mr. Mariner estimated 
that alwut one-third of the married women had been so 
betrothed. The marriages mentioned in his work, so 
far as the details are given, were between I'ersoiia of 
different clans; but. that goes for nothing, as only the 
marriages of chiefs arc mentioned “ It was thought 
shameful for u woman frequently to change her lover " 
(vol. ti. ]>, 174). 

The women arc tender, kind mothers, he says 
(p. 17U), and take care of the children, for “even in jl 
ci isc of divorce the children of any age requiring parental 
care go with the mother. I! Domestic quarrels are seldom 
known; no woman entertains the idea of rebelling 
against her husbands authority, and if she should, even 
her Own relations would not take her part, unless Lhe 
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conduct of her husband was undoubtedly stuck {Sec 
vol. ii chap- xiu.) 

The Mini myth in found in this group, hut the god 
wlio fished up the diy land was not Mnui among the 
Tungnns, hut Tungnkja (yah ii- p* I Id}- 

From Cook we may gallict that laming, or some¬ 
thing very like it, was known in the Tonga Islands. 
\\',< have seen that the king was not of the highest rank, 
and Cook observed with astonishment that Luroohl^oloo 
ami three ladies were of higher. They arc called 
Tammiihflj ».c. chiefs, " iVc were told that the late 
king, Pouhiho’s father, Baa a sister of eipml rank auil 
oliler than himself t that the [by a Fijian] bad a son and 
two daughters; and that these person*, at well an their 
mother, rank above the king, Wo endeavoured hi vain 
tn trttoc the reason for this singular pre-eminence of the 
Tiumsnhns; for wt tould learn nothing beside this uf 
their pedigree." The king could not oat in their 
jitescnce- Latookbooloo had the privilege of taking 
anything from the people even if i: belonged to the 
Ling. ((WU'-i H iif i f f/e# to th' ■ r Or ran, Yoiftiffw 

•)> years 177b-1780. London. 1784. VoL i, p. 413.) 

As to blood-fcud, Mariner (v«L i. p. 69) sap, “It 
«-«> the Tonga oust am not only to kill an enemy, but 
slau all his Montis and relations if possible." Vol i. pp. 
140-147 : “ It will he recollected that Toobo Xeuha was 
the chief that assassinated Toogoo Aboo; ever since 
which period Toobo Tea's desire of revenge was most 
implacable* and he had made a VOW never to drink the 
milk of the cocoa-nut out of the abelt till he Inid accom- 
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plishcd k. He did. actually slay him, taking an. oppor¬ 
tunity i> 1 lying in wait for him when be was unarmed, 
and knocking him on the head, At this moment a roving 
warrior, whoso name was Latoo Ila, ami whose father 
Jiad formerly been killed under strong suspicions of con¬ 
spiracy by Toobo Netiha, came Up to the spot, possessed 
by a spirit of implacable revenge. He struck the body 
of die dead chief several times, and exclaimed, 'The 
time of vengeance is came J . . . thou murderer of my 
father ■ I would have declared my sentiments long ago 
... but the vengeance of my chief. Too ho Ton, was 
first to be satisfied. , . „ It was a duty l owed to the 
spirit of my father to preserve mj- life a* long ns possible, 
that I might have the satisfaction to see thee thus lie 
stinking (dead)!' A spirit of vengeance singled out in 
the suliaecjttcnt war those who had been engaged in kill¬ 
ing Toobo Neulm. "It is not at all extraordinary dial 
most of those who had assisted in die assassination of 
Toobo Neuhft should fall victims in this battle to the 
vengeance of the enemy " (p, 194). 

in the account of the war between Hapal and Vnvaoo 
tinder the leadership of Fjnow on the one side iuitl Ids 
aunt on the other, wo find that Finow w;is advised by 
the gods that he should first proceed to Tavmxt with 
three canoes only and with such men as had few or no 
relations at Vavaoo (jlfimiltfr, voL i. p. 173). Afterward*, 
bofufe the siege commenced of the uiie-ui'a fortress at 
\ avaoo, an armistice was made that “each party might 
take leave of what friends and rdatimu they might have 
among their opponents" (p. 188). On the armistice 
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hoing granted, tunny' of the garrison came out to take 
farewell of their relatives. “Many tears were shed on 
both aides, and many a last embrace exchanged. The 
affecting scene had las tod about two Lours when, it was 
Casually terminated ; how long it might lrnvc lasted hut 
fur the incident which made an instant challenge to fight 
i here is no knowing." What this diseases is a singular 
interfusion of relations ou the two aidm. Was it due to 
exogamy and cross marriages, or is Mariner’s explnna- 
tion sufficient, llint an old custom obliged every nwii in 
hannur to fight far the chief on whose island he happened 
to be when war was declared ? 


CHAPTER XIV 
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There are several valuable works or New Zealand, Hie 
Eev. Richard Taylor’* J’e-Zfccwl -Maui, or, 22cw ZeaXatul 
untl t(jf JnJutbita atn, was published in IS 55, long prior 
to the speculations which have given the facts In* i L E-S - 
dories their principal importance. His testimony there- 
fore may l>e auc''ptcd a- beyond suspicion, Sir George 

Gray's Pohjtutsian Mt/th^U/gy vc?i? published in the same 
year, and is accordingly subject to the same observation. 
Unfortunately, Sir George has not exhibited the same 
care in the use of terms in this work that he had shown 
in his earlier work on North-Western A narmlin More¬ 
over, his versions of the myths are confessedly made up 
from portion* got in different places from different per¬ 
sons, so that die versions are patch works, and do nut 
necessarily correspond with any forms of the myths that 
ever had acceptance among New Zealand rrilj—. Not- 
witltatanding this, it is possible, 1 think, to make some 
Use of this work as furnishing evidence of » supplementary 
sort. Lastly, there appeared in 1876 01d .Vor Zealand, 
by n Pukeha Maori, with an introduction by Lord Pctu* 
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broke* No one tan read this must amusing aiul instruc¬ 
tive book and suspect the Pnkeha of being hampered by 
any .speculations other than such a* ho fully discloses, 
and he certainly has none as to the origin or history of 
human society'. No evidence could lie more trustworthy, 
and for myself, I rely on it the more that it ia mainly 
indirect and incidental, and of it sort that no ingenuity 
could fabricate, even could we imagine a sufficient 
motive in the wise far the fabrication of false evidence. 
There are other works on the subject which I have 
examined, but with ilbtrust, us influenced by specula¬ 
tions. iind shall accordingly take no account of. 

What I propose hero to do is (1.) to give an idea of 
tho structure of New Zealand native society as described 
by the Pakeha in Old Xow Zealand, and to do this by 
an analysis of the passage* in Lb work in which the lead¬ 
ing terms relating to social structure arc employed, sudi 
as tribe, dun, family, etc, ; (*2) to corroborate, by the evi- 
deuim furnished by Taylor and Grey, the inferences thus 
reached as to the state of society in New Zealand, partly 
by way of notes and partly in n separate exposition ; (3) 
to sum up all the inferences derivable from the evidence. 

The New Zealanders being obviously of one race with 
the bulk of the inhabitants of the Polynesian Islands, any 
fiiets well made out as to them hare a first-rate value 
outside the New Zealand group, as helping u* to inter* 
pret Aright the facts respecting kindred populations when 
they seem to ta obscure. 

The Pokeha is often loose in the use of words. With 
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him “ tribe n imd *■ family” are sometimes interchange¬ 
able terms {?■*</, pp, 79, 124, 200); “ tribe 1T 

am! “clan” are intoreiuingeable : compare pp. I E> -t and 
21 !, where the Ngapuhi are first spoken of as n hapit, 
or dun, and again its an iirt, or loon] tribe. But on the 
whole, and taking all hi* statements together, the mean¬ 
ings of his terms work themselves out clear as follows :— 

l. /in’ = local tribe or nation (v.g. p. 217).—The 
natives are represented as believing flint the English 
sailors “ were tjuitc it different hup n, though belonging 
to the ttri of England, and in no way ‘ related ’ to the 
soldiers/ 1 

The inference that being of n different hnpv. they 
were thtrejw no way related must ant be drawn, 
although we may conclude that being of the .’turn* iutpn 
implied relationship, c.r/, in Hekea mt, when the 
rockets were fired ai Hoke's pa, the natives taking part 
with hhigland heid their frwitft, and Wi re in grear f ir. 
Why * Because Hake and his men were, "although 
against us. all Ngapuhi, the same iiri as ourselves, and 
many of them our near relations." This, no doubt, refers 
to Mu (Tt^s wimeeiiiji!?. by marriage between the several 
htpus, or duns, within the hoi Again (pp 229, 230). on 
a victory over lleke’s men and capture of killed and 
wounded, “some of our young men, licing hot with the 
fight, cried out to eat them raw at once; but this was a 
foolish proposal, for although wc were fighting lieke, 
wc wen all Ngapuhi toget her, and more or less minted/' 
and to e at it relation wa.i a deadly sin. 5 Again (p. 221). 

1 la sftti Ij-^tnd uf Miiy: n as giwn bv Grjjv i: .\j -1tJuU whiia Mufti 1 1 
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one native calling another s/tnn, localise hi.- groat grand¬ 
father hal once been mdv a prisoner of war. the other 
softened the accusation by saying that even if bis an¬ 
cestor had ihren made prisoner, it was by a section (it, 
hftptt) or clan) nt hm ov'u tribe (i mm). and consequently 
i>y bis own relation* be had been defeated/' Tliese 
wfemaaces show that u sort of relationship, fainter than 
that of clanship, wussupposed to bind together all of the 
aiujic im t or local tribe, ,As already suggested, it was 
dut to the cvom*< otmectioim of all t he chins by marriage, 

2, Hapv = clan, Iwi =a number of elans,—When 
old Lir-ard'sldii came to die, there was a concourse of 
people from fill- and wide to Ilia obsequies. “Though 
this old rangaiira, was not the head of Ids tribe, 1 he 
hud been for about half a century the recognised war- 
chief of almost «ll tlw wlum*, oi' h<tpu s of a very 
numerous and warlike iwi, or triU\ who had now 
assembled from all their distant vfilagm and pm to see 
hiiii die, The net, then, was in sections, and those 
wen.' hapu ; but hctptt is clah (sec pp. I54 r m 2 , & 
nhique), 

Now wen* Urn hapu interfused as among the Ira- 

°* t> ' ftWHiwss wu on tbe pdut or d^url^* him, ,1* su^ly per- 
wve.i that be wtu a relaibn, "«nd Ij tt muirneh, wbtdi ^ 

tn-l ‘liciemJ&i. feaKudkidj bcyfcn lo dirlnk m»l oetunua ii^tf ^tn=’ 
(Gwjp U P . M* The cfttMtrophi., agate, in Vt- „r 

ifwfo, ‘urn* <at ;latt «uiae of relnliniiH. -TW11, itiiiwO, a ^ 
"™ ! " nu wmuiilttol hj lion **l his family ki- vnrtitv’iu ea dng 

xfc * b « llBS llf to™ «*•» i*>ey wen* t,„nr nktiim, Uteg -*-»-« 

fnm. Tanate. kslHHta’ OjwwSi*, and ru* fdl on th* ml*- of Hon 
ftTjfl they bfscaait He for noifeiii^ in i-un w .|ui,m: 0 of Uii* -in ,-,'m *, l31 / 

1 It !■ not clew M'hai n Hem mean! Ly trL’y. 
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quoin, nr .separate and localised apart as among >mne 
Algonquins '( The first impression, is tbit they were 
separate. 11 Native tradition athrrns that each of these 
hill* wai, th<; stronghold of a separate hapn. or dan, 
bearing its distinctive munc," i.e. the fortress bom the 
dan's name* 1 The dan on this view was a village oom- 
mtmity; hut we have yet to see its interior structure. 
Was if homogeneous ? I incline to think that the word 
hcvpu is used by the Pokeba in a double sense, to menu 
sometimes a group of kindred, forming a clan, con¬ 
sidered apart from the places of reiiden.ee of its mem¬ 
bers, sometimes to mean a village immunity. In both 
senses hopu would be a section of an im, but the senses 
are quite different. 

(1) Take the case of lizard-skin, p, 145: “This old 
gentleman was not head of Ids tribe. He was a man of 
good family related to several high chiefs. He mw (he 
hew/ of a stemuj family, or hopu, which mastered a 
considerable number of fighting mem, nil his nenr rela¬ 
tions.'" Here hopn = family = clan in the sense of a 
group of kindred churning to have a common descent. 
And it included all who were of the same descent. 

But— 

(il) .VII relations, any even nil no.tr relations, did 
nut live in the same village (ji. 133). Further, in tlie 
same village There would appear to be distinct families 
(Ngnari) (p. 134), For the one had concealments from 

1 Cumjwc Grey, Le. pp, TI f>, 1&£, 221, and 73, Eviiry New 
firtiiituxid khjbj. j* vuli Groy » ini*. Tliurc enn be lit lie duucit that tTio 
group) tn tint rufaHi:-.J i o were «iiber clanti or families- 
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the other inconsistent with the idea of consanguinity. 
Agimi, in the account of " th© calling up” of the spirit 
of a <‘hief who had been killed in battle, we find (p, 

12ti) "the priest (Tohunga) w r as to come to the village 
oJ the relations. and thy interview was to take place in 
a large house common to all the pnpulatioii," Lmpiviug' 
the presence in the village of other* besides the 
relations. 

Of course often the members of a kapis —or the 
greater part of them—might Inhabit a village by them- 
wives, or a pa, or even a single large house, Such a 
caae *pptm indeed {p. 361), "a A apu, j a number j vjat 
forty persons/' 

(S) But even when the whole of the h<tjm resided 
in one village, and no other whole h<ip» inhabited it, 
yet all in the village were not of one and the same 
hn l“ l > ^ may be seen in the working of the institution 
of Jftnt, which show* that in some districts at least a 
man's children were held to belong not to hh lutjm, 
buf to their mother's. “ A man's child fell in the tire’ 
nml was almost burnt to death The father was im¬ 
mediately plundered to an extent that almost left him 
wit limit the moans of existence: fishing nets, ctmoea, 
pigs, provisions, all went." How and why ? Here i s 
the Pakelia'a ex pi aunt ion (py B5 if,}: « T| u . trm . t 1)f 

country inhabited by n single tribe (f«f) might be, say, 
from forty to a hundred miles square, HJ j,| the different 
villages of the different sections \kapu\ of the tribe 
would be scattered over thb area at different <lktan^s 
from each other. We will, by way of illustrating the 
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working of the mum system, Like 1 lie case of the burnt 
child. Soon idler the accident it would be heard of in 
the neighbouring villages* the family of thi; mother 
an? probably the inhabitants of one of them ; they have, 
according to the Jaw of rnnm, the first and greatest 
light to clean out the utHii-ted father—a child being 
considered to belong to the family of the mother more 
than to that of the father — in fact it is. their child, 
whom the father has the rearing of. The child was, 
moreover, a promising lump of & b<>y, die makings of a 
future warrior, and consequently very valuable to the 
whole tribe (im) in general, hut to the mother's family 
[? Aojjrt] in particular, 1 1 A pretty thing to let him get 
spoiled. ‘ Then ha is a boy of good family, a r«u gat Ira- 
by birth, and it would newer do to let such a thing pass 
without making a noise about it. That would be an 
insult to the dignity of the families [? A/'/m] of both 
father and mother. Decidedly, besides being robbed, 
the father must be assaulted with t he spear. True, be 
is a famous spearaman, ami for his own credit must 
‘ hurt' some one or another if attacked. But this is of 
no consequence, a flesh wound more or less deep is to 
be counted on; but then think of the plunder 1 It is 
against the law of mum that any one should be killed, 
and first blood cuds the due!. 1 W« cannot cite in full 
the delicious narrative, and must abridge it. The tam 
mum — war-party seeking compensation — is probiibly 


1 Tltb at }i. 05. It i* at jt. IM tliai th? Piteha mw* ttm 

turn hifni m dan /or (it (tni fiw—otiridanlj? ntija n wn«?, iknkipeii w 
I*' wen; i'll, of tlu mwtl uf jfn-jtiBf pr^rision in tlir ust of tera* 
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hnadot t by the hntfhcr of the mother of the child. The 
father hears of the tan a coming. When it appears, 
‘ 4 the n the whole fighting men of the section [hapit] of 
the tribe [wnj, of which he is au important member, 
collect at his bade, till armed with apeaT aud club, 1 ' 
[he f'tfl.tfit comes on and dances the wor-danc©; the 
father’s party dance the war-dance also, Then follow's 
a fight with sizars, apparently desperate, between the 
father and mother’s brother, ending iu lioth being 
slightly wounded Then on the cry of murjut, the 
father’s! place is completely sacked, the sack ending in :i 
fr-iLS* prepared ungrudgingly, ainee id] the provisions 
were to disappear in any ease—for the robber relations. 

Strictly speaking, then, no tvlwiit hapa could live 
together. Members of it were in as many families in 
other villages as it furnished to these villages daughters 
for wives. In short, the clans were in sonic districts 
of New Zealand at least intecfiised as they were among 
the Iroquois. and that, too, owing to the same c&nso, 
rir. women marrying out of their own dans, and 
chiMivn being held to belong to the clans of their 
mothers. 

(4) Lastly, under the head of hapu, I notice that a 
strong force of on? and the same httpu might exist in 
different villages within the territory of the im. 

This appears from the Pnkrim's statements as to the 
voluntary slaughter of one of the same iwi as the 
munlerer. He says (p. ftl) the murderer usually went 
unpunished, by feeing from the village or scene of llie 
offence l« “some other aectiou iff the tribe where ho 
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had relations, who, na lie lied to them for protection, 
were hound to give it, aud always ready to do so; or 
otherwise, he would stand his ground and defy all 
comers by means of the strength of hi- own family or 
section \li<ipu\, who would defend him jmd protect Mm. 
as n mere matter of course." 

3. Fitmity . — -We have seen the word used us - tribe: 
11 bo its-clan, hi a more restricted sense, it seems lo 
mean the members of a mans household, including con¬ 
nections by marriage living with him. ;itid bin 5Lives. 

{1} P. 1M. “So Hebe went with hb own family 
and people, anil those of -hie elder relation Kawiti and 
the Komtoe and nume others, altogether about 400 
men/' 

(2) P, 200. “ Then many men came to join llekc, 

but no whole h<zpu came, for mast of the Ngnpuhi chiefs 
snid,” etc. 

The whole ftapu could go only under the chief, hut 
heads of families were free to go without the chief with 
their own people. 

(:() P. 200, “Thomas Walker called together his 
family and all his friends (=relations), and said he 
would tight against Hebe, 

Jhicl ** Te Tao Kni . . , brought with him all his 
tiimily and relations, many fighting men ; only one man 
of the family [probably u marriage connection] did not 
come — that man went ts* help Hcke/ 

[bid, “ The tribe [here again the meaning of tn'fx 
is not dear] of Ngnati Pou came to help TiV.dker. , . . 
They brought forty men. 
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H) P* 20 L “I. your Mem], went ulao with my 
two younger brother?, my four boils and my daughter's 
husbandand nine cousins and three slaves—twenty 
men of 05 . ... I went [like all tint others' f^cuuse 
when the :mrestore of Heke fought against mine, the 
ancestors of Walter came to hdp my forefathers, Uxa>^< 
they unt>r whited to each ether; m l anti Walker arc 
relations; but I don't know exactly what the relation¬ 
ship is, for eleven generations hove passed since that 
ancient war, hut talker and I are aware that we are 
related, and always come to cadi ntiler’s help in war. 1 ' 

On which the Pokeha observes that u war- putty is 
always composed of relation*, and that «to he a man of 
many cousins * is to be a great chief 

1. J/amajp&—On this subject the Pnkdm fails us 
entirely, if we except whnfc he says as to wives hanging 
themselves, almost as a matter of course, when their 
buabjuuls died, and husbands "veiy commonly” com¬ 
mitting suicide when their wives died (p. 185), which 
shows that marriage was a serious matter, whatever eke 
it was. 


I Thai, ihv. witi-in-lin— a Been* ImmIwhUvIh. v,m to Uve vitli Ida 

™ ln Ll,f tllhBT> h '- a -'-- *** knutJ !o %ht fo r hU f,uhcr-m-]:ivi' fc 

U P ■«<**" »■ that IV«ni hinl*n<\ in Stw 

ZeoluMJ w U »leaked upon w ,««, «f tlw ml, ,. r A*,.* whkil ^ wjfe 

' K * m **> nod m «« »ar . . . cJWi. •illigtd (ft Ogfc i|Is 

evil He^tata, * 1 ^ ibAl Urf, wrt flf ^ 

Tli>- ehimren wtraid .>{ 6 cdm Ln of tin modirr. W 

of ^ We hu, h.«. Luv I* ^ * ZS” 

l* ami* tnalup 4h.) J(M llUBB^ ftiku* In tlj,‘ kOTmt of Tawliski 

* ?*; |* *■* ** m «* tih Uj liTB 

with in» wife - * fuiiii v. 
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I need not point, however, to the significance of the 
ease of the burnt child, employed by the Pnkeha u 
typical, to illustrate the working of tlio system. It is 
for nil rlie world “the taking up of the sticksas we 
find it among the Cherokee*, Crocks, and other of the 
southern nations of America, rim] foil of suggest ions of 
toteinism Awl exogamy, its it is demonstrative of female 
kinship. 

I find the following citation from Thomson's X+ip 
Zetdwid, in Spencer's ifesm/dm- Soniolcgy; li Marriage 
among the New Zealanders was both endogenous and 
BXCgMBOU* ; in the latter case the permission of both 
nations was required, and the neglect of this often led to 
war.’’ 

I have not seen Mr. Thomson’s book, and do not 
mean to consult it. Supposing the citation correctly 
made, it shows that he wrote since speculation* on such 
subjects ( began, and has failed to comprehend them. 
An exogamous marriage, ;ej the reader knows, is a 
marriage ta tween persons of different elans or kinships, 
not entered into fortuitously, but because of law declar¬ 
ing it to I ic incest for ;s man to marry a woman of his 
own clnn. If we find n ease of marriage between persons 
of the same clou, we may safely conclude that there 
exogamy was not the law ; but we could uot infer, from 
any number of marriages between persons of different 
clans, that exogamy was the law. It is needless to say 
that exogamy 1ms no relation whatever to nations {local 
tribes, i,e. in New Zealand im), and that a universal 
practice of marrying within the nation would he con- 
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sbtent with the Jftw being exogamy, pam-led tWnution 
woa """P 08 * 1 of several dans, w* the marrk^ Wer « 
Itetwecn persons of different ota, though of the »«, 
nation. Swnflarly, we should not he able t„ infer the 
eaiatenee anywhere within the nation of an enitamou, 
group, w,th endogamy for law, tause of „ entire 
absence of international man-kgea. Tho only proof „f 

, prc ““ c ,' ! uf endogamy would U, evidence showing 

that some elan jirohihited as an ofieneo mnmnges except 
hetween ntaheo of the elan. AH this of course In, 
lean nr,.understood hy Mr. Thomson. „ w 
iicomlmn'fv goes for nothing. 

nave iv«*, then, any etidmuje on the subject? Not 
much ; but what them is points to exogamy ils buying 
unmentJy been Maori law, and «* still being uniformly 
ol^a jji practice, u f iir ^ my & , !ircil U 3ed m(? 

; * ^ ltl - “^niagas mentioned in Grev's PrJu 

M,M m are between pemons of difltat 

bal “f ,lm:8 ™* tor mueh. for they „ ,| 10 
taarnages almost entirely „f chiefe or harti The 
- hiettaur-elass. furmrng a Sort of caste, „ nd 

h " r dalw b ? “"""g* connections, might" „„ 
mere pointy. wtv, among t.hcneelvca-,1,,.. marriages 
.ilimys tag between jensons of different eta. hut the 

rtM0M r ” r ! lle “ to exogamy. There & 

cousiii-mirringc in the JfytMoyy 25J) . " 

T however, would he permissible, sopping “ 
gamy the law. f, is a point acred, then, riiat tfe 

ZlTT . T- .^^I-ctnon, of 

th. wane elan, ft is open to us to believe that exogamy 
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tatty Jmvo been lilt 1 law, Tlit- only suggestion of a doubt 
on till- point U derived from the Legend of Tttwlakaro. 
This hero's lister wsis married to the sue of the chief of 
the Ati-Hapai tribe £! = iW, or Aoptt : h&jm, I think]. 
He went to visit hie sister at her new home, when " the 
young sister of liis brother-in-law, whose name was 
M u urea, took 0 great fancy to him and showed that she 
liked him, although at the very time she wa* earning on 
a courtship with another young nma of the Ati-Hupai 
tribe." Were we to take this as u serious element of 
the story, wo might doubt whether the “courtship" 
did not imply that the parties were marriageable. But 
we have reason for believing that, in Australia, court- 
ship, though curried as far as intrigue, would not imply 
the j>ijf cmnubii bet ween the put ties. Also, the “ young 
man of the tribe M might truly, though counted in it and 
of it in a way, bo legally a member nf another hojm, 
viz. that of his mother, ami it would lie bv that that bis 
capacity for marriage would be regulated On. the 
whole, l see nothing in this story to detract from the 
value of the negative point—thaL we have no mention 
of marriage between persons of the same dan, 1 

(2) The J li/rhohi'jy has some suggestions of capture 
of women for wives, and ■jfolopfiinenus, but beyond this 
i: is silent on the subject nf marriage, except that if 
states one point, in Maori marriage law which is interest¬ 
ing. If occurs in the story nf Hine-Moa, who stole 
away from her jjeoplc, and ,«wam serosa a strait to join 

• 3m drey, Lj.pp. 64, £l>, G 7 , »D, 100, Itttl, 500, 206, 24-1, 247. 
200. 263 IT. 206. mu] 310. 
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Lhe mm ale loved. “They proceeded to hi. [the lover',1 
louse, end reposed there; and tleneefocth, aceordto 
to the, ancient to, of tire Maori, tleysvere « 3 

. ,f ‘T®"*, °' “ w - "° c oh, 7 of “■» Maori, hut of 

poopJea who had much eximknce of oumage hv 

TTl , el T lK " Uk * °f the cas'e 

ftupj- ' polyandry. recorded in the Legend of 

(3) Had tiro Maooea.. ,y*re* of acted cp^ of 

' ?‘™' T‘ baU "‘“J’ “ “X of their , toners 

tic lorn, of capture! If they Lrd, thou we shell have m 

morcuco that they were nncieotly onogumous, « jtrono 

7 ; ■*'“ ™y “PI** to be the connection I here 

torlere established Itoreen Exogamy and rho l'Z 

opuiro. Eot (« eppreisc rlo atrength of this con 
neetton oecrmuch.it will, I Hint, b 6 likely ,o J”£ 

r°' IV m “ b , tW ’ o“ tie other social ,:L n 2tl 
T* such including totem™,. so we 

usnoiiy no: oeoompmded by ero^uny os ntarrio ^ 
woo enema,ly the te» of the Maori... ° ’ 

evidence of a dote 

b. explain the origin of the Form 0 r <£££2 

™.hoinocdM .LpJ^T 
The Ucc. Mr. Toylor Mys in hi. vrinahl. u-J It 
whicli T was unacquainted when I ^tc P • ... 
Murriagtt) ,^- Wrotc *rtmto«s 

“ I he ancient and most general way „f „b t[liniu „ 
■o-.r.tepsra ■ ^ ^ ^ 
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Wife; [in New Zealand j wits for the gentleman to summon 
hip fritndp ami make a regular hr»a, 1 or fight to i‘?,j-ry 
oil the lady by force, and oftentimes, with great violence, 
Even when a girl wns bestowed in marriage by her 
parents, frequently some diat^mt relative* would feel 
aggrieved, mid fancy they hail a greater right to her as 
si wife for one of their tribe.* Or if the girl had eloped 
with some one on whom she had placed her affection, 
then her father or brothers would refuse their consent, 
and in either case would carry a iff? f« agui ns£ the husband 
and his friends to regain possession of the girl, either by 
persuasion or foixe. If confined in u house, they would 
pul! it down, and if they gained access then a fear fid 
contest would ensue. Thu unfortunate female, thus 
placed between the two contending parties, would booh 
lie divested of every rag of clothing, and then would. bo 
seined by her head, hnir, or limbs; and os those who 
contended lor her tacarae tired with the struggle, fresh 
combatants would supply their places from the rear, 
climbing over the shoulders of their friends, and so edge 
themselves into the ni&£3 muucdiatcly round the woman, 
whose cries and ohrlcks would be unheeded by her savage 
friends. f n this wav the poor creature was .men nearly 
torn lo pieces. These savage contents .minetime* ended 
ia the strongest flirty bearing off in triumph the naked 

1 Ttiiwi vu^pvtjr f cpmpGiiod, w w« -vm. of * rckdom/ tlirMimi 
uve^strih - ngnJiteL plek imrclntcu hap ui 

: ^ Ht-Uiivi!,-' meri JodhIji may nuun coaatctimi hy niuTijqja; may 
itlwj Lti^iik a tK i j j w Iijt/mj wiiti rj khi—- for wham hi! wfu& m 

wife—fi ilisJurtLiii Aiipw, rouiujiy, his utoli 

1 *Tnb 
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person of the bride, in son jo cases, idfer a long season 
of go fferin g, she recovered, to be given to n person for 
whom the had no affection, in others to die within a few 
hours or days from the injuries she had received. But 
it was not uncommon for the weaker party, when they 
found they could not prevail, for one of ilium to put an 
end to the contest by suddenly plunging hi 3 spear into 
the woman's bosom, to binder her from becoming the 
property of another. Even in t In- case where all were 
agreeable, it was still customary for the bridegroom to 
go with a party and nppmr fn take he)' meuy hi/ fynx, 
her friends yielding her up after a feigned struggle. A 
few days afterwards the parents of the lady, with all her 
relatives, tame to the bridegroom, for Lis* pretended 
abduction. Alter much speaking and apparent anger, 
the bridegroom generally made a handsome present 
of fine mats, etc., givbg the party an abundant 
fecal' 1 1 

Hum we have a practice of capture so described that 
the picture might be supposed to he drawn from such 
natives of Australia as present us with capture in marriage 
in the highest perfection. There U alongside of Lida 
the Form of Capture, indicating that anciently capture 
wa« the chief incident associated with marriage, and, t ,f 
COUKC, that th. wifi) was always obtained from enemies. 

mt 1 infer front such a persistence of 

capture in practice as to establish th« form, that tin- 
captures worn rendered, at some stage, a necessity 
through the operation nf the law of exogamy. 

1 jk i <3a. 
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As already state*!, Mr. Taylor explains tint bee no 
marriages were common, die man, becoming a member 
of the wife's 0 Inn. He SftYs (p. 163) “so m m in on is this 
custom of the bridegroom going to live with hie wife's 
family. tluiL it frequently occurs, when lie refuses to do 
so, his wife will leave him and go back to her relatives. 
Several instances have come* under my own observation 
where young men have tried to break through this 
custom and have so lost their wives." 

* >n this evidence the proposition t hat the SInories 
were anciently exogaiuoiia, and till recently eon tinned 
uniformly to observe the law of exogamy in practice, 
must meantime be allowed to re at 1 may mention that. 
I have not in ray reading found a dingle thing to 
suggest that auy Maori group ever lind the law of 
endogu my. 

5, Tubimi —We have found among the Mooriea the 
local tribes divided into elans, kinship and the elan taken 
from the mother, nud strong suggestions, if not proof, of 
exogamy as the marriage law. Had the chins their 
totems' I shall content myself with adducing rim 
evidence. 

( [ } A girl being carried off by a ship-captain, her 
relations applied to the Toliunga to get the «t*m to 
recover her. The lhikolia was witness to the proceedings 
of the Tolumgu. “About midnight ! heard the spirit 
(ntufj. ) saluting the guests ! -. the girl’s relations]. I 
also noticed they hailed him as ‘relation,’ and then 
gravely preferred the request that he would drive back 
the ship thut ff i>l atolen bin cottxhi. This establishes a 
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kinship between them and the Alim, or god, believed in 
at least by them—a manifest note of totem ism/ 

Atua, aitu, etu—we have seen what these in Polynesia 
usually arc . The Puke ha says that the Tohuuga called 
the Atua, who spoke through hiiu, Ji the hov/' and in 
that case the Atua may have become a mnn-god ; but 
the term of address may have meant no more than die 
phrase “ old one " among ounselves. 

(2) We have another fact from the Pakelm, quite 
casually recorded, It occurs in his humorous account of 
his purchase of a piece of land, and of the numerous 
claims put in For participation in the price. “One man 
said his ancestors hail killed off tin first owners; another 
declared Ids ancestors Inul driven off Lite second party f 
another man, who seemed to he listened to with more 
respect than ordinary, declared that Ids ancestor had 
been the first possessor of all, and had never Wu ousted, 
and that ihis ancestor was a huge lizard that lived in a 
cave on the land many ages ago " (to. p. *51). Hero w 0 
have a man who* und -if course hie family, if nor, his 
whole hftpu, deduced their descent from a. li&ird. Thai 
of course is tot limisiiL From Mr. Taylor we learn that 
lizards and sharks wore among New Zealand gods; and 
of out* lizard god we get from him the name—Moko-titi 
(lay lor, lx. p, S3)* Hut of course it ia inijiossibln to 
connect tlds particular baud gild with t he lizard ancestor 
of tile claimant oti the hikoka. 

(3) 1 his inability is of less consequence, as we have 
a distinct statement on the object from the liev. JL 

* OM £mlmul t jl ISC, 
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Taylor : 14 There were antes cars who Iieeanie tie [fled bv 
their respective tribes \juifw'], and thus each tribe {ltapu\ 
had its peculiar gods.” After mentioning the god* of 
war. To and Maru, he mentions Rougomai, " the chief 
god of Tanpo” (who. he telb us, p. 41, “ was a god in 
the shape of a whale ”), and proceeds to say, “ There were 
also goiis who had human forms, ami others who had 
those of reptiles. . . . Whilst Tawaiki was of the 
human form, hi- brethren were liaards ami sharks; and 
there were likewise mixed marriages suuougst them. 
These ancestral gods still hold their places in the genea¬ 
logical tables of the different tribes " (Taylor, 

Lc. pp. 32, 33).* 

We might here close the proof as conclusive, on 
evidence above all suspicion, that the ancient Maori 
wt-re in dans organised on tlu- lutetnie principle with 
female kinship and exogamy as marriage law; but one 
or two further facts famished by the authorities are 
worth noting, ;ls they will help us hereafter in our 
inquiry into the structure of societies of which wo have 
but partial records. 

The Rev. R. Taylor seems to have been impressed 
with the fact that the reptile gods of New Zealand were 
older than the men gods, “ There wore gods/' he says, 

1 fanliflf fii to cliw-fcttl*, ^ tli> conn HmmJi " (Ghcj-, Lc. [?jp. 

H?4J, wln-rv: h pf k inning ^itig ihr-vtiph the mother cjqIj. 

I may- hsm die, l* ft fmtbcrf n<>U #T tdtcmUm, the fat% that llir Maori 
hud ft ptgwn-f^J {Rtip^ nml the Bern R. Tiyler tuHniioH* tkeii -onie 
5iaari imt - it tb^r pip^TD (pjN 110, I OS; T^vt^i ni«6sSfjn k [mother 
of Uprir g*>i* Tupmoimii, “u tty aad nn ituirnl pi (pt £31^ it 

i=- bjp^ikhSt io ilutilit ih±i we imve litre ft dement ration of toUm 

T 
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" wii'.i ha-1 human form-, and other.-- who had those of 
ropliks. As in geology there is ii reptile age, so there 
was one in the mythology of New Ze aland / As me fit- 
physic worked on the basis of the mythology, it tried 
tu invert thi« order of •'enesis, and assigned to the men 
gods the earlier place. In the genealogy of I aw;iiki t 
which atari h from a woman, we find one of his ancestors 
(;>. aj) wits Kulftiu, a sparrow-hawk ; while we have a 
marriage, Lu the genealogy of descent irotn this common 
mother, between Punga [anchor of canoe] uiul Knrihi 
[net sinker], of which the offspring wore the lizard, the 
shark,aiul the dog-fish, rmis-iiis of the mim-god Tnwidki. 1 
It is very i-1>vinos that t he promoters of faith in l invalid 
would not have put him into tliia connection but for the 
necessity of finding a place for him «tt-mgadatowledge-1 
gods. The root of the genealogy in a common mother 
is another note of rhe primitive state of fent.de kinship, 
the value i-F which cannot lje too much insisted upon, 
i l- Nccurftjucc in Now Zealand mythology is most 
frequent. The Tnninhas, great lizards, who play in 
New Zealand the jwirt of dragona in European mytho¬ 
logy, trace their ggraaiogy to a fern [do progenitor. Time, 
whom w. found in the Hervcy group, appuini in New 
Zr niiiii ll, ul: rordiug to ^omu. ns Lhe nmthcr, not the father, 
of Tui, and of binds in gvtiend, un-1 of trer?. Accord¬ 
ing to thi? account Taut- was the wife of I'amiu, and 
Farms i em- the father of Tui, But Tone was a tree first, 
and a wiiumu after. Among the first offspring of Rung! 
ami Papa were first the Kumani {sweet potato), next 

1 Lc pp. w- 3 t, 
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tbn fern-root, nest Tune, 1 Next after Tone, Tiki was 
born, '* from whom man proceeded," 1 but here again 
there a a dispute. Some tradition* say Tiki h n 
woman (p. ' 23 ), 90 that we aeo the female idea in conflict 
in the traditions with the male idea. It was finally 
overridden, an it waa bound to be among [>eople who 
had at> extensive a practice of marriage by capture; nod 
the female progenitors were displaced on the whole by 
a bug list of creative fathers, u fathers supposed to 
havo made nature in her different departments. 

6. Bfooil-Fnut .—For faxtonct-a of the operation in 
New Zealand of the blood-feud, the reader may consult 
Ltrey’s Jlcftfthoioffy (pp. Cl, 08 , 108 ); hut, indeed, the 
whole mythology in full of it. The Rev, R. Taylor 
mtmJions the law of blood, in the appendix to his work, 
as one of the points of correspondence he tween tile 
Maori ami the Hebrews, As we have already seen in 
the account of the Mum. the law of retaliation, as its 
working is described by the Pokehft Maori, was 30 
ecus tun (Jy in operation a* in effect, in connection with 
minor offences of ono member of a hayu against another, 
to keep movable rst.ito continually shifting from one 
hand to another. Tin- Fakelm says : **&» tho enforcers 
of this taw were also the parties who received the damages 
as well as the judges of the amount which in many ca>ie, 
such oa that of the burnt child, would be everything they 

1 Ttul Turn* w a free u prov* -1 ty the Jegeni ^iTon ty Taylor, 
p, II. ** llu [Tiiwtiinmatii'i] jiko*! hit month (a thal of Tannmuiltiil*, 
ui! fhi> wind diaek ha Vauchu ami «pw!ol him. * 

* Taylor, to p- la. 
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could by any mean* lay hand* on, it, is eaay to perceive 
that under such a system personal property was an 
evanescent thing altogether" (p, B4), These executions 
were never resisted. In the mare serious cases of homi¬ 
cide, the operation of the law of Muru had full swing 
only in the case of the homicide being accidental la 
that ease the penalty was the wholesale plunder of the 
criminal and Lis family. Where the* slaughter waa not 
accidental, the lake ha observes that in nineteen cases 
oat of twenty it would either he a meritorious action, or 
an action of no consequence, and die law of Muru was 
inapplicable. The explanation of this is, that where a 
man killed another by accident, the shun man would he 
in most instances, jib a matter of course, one of his own 
tribe. Where the eta ugh ter was intentional, the victim 
would usually be either a slave or a muu of another 
tribe. A slave's death was noWly’s affair. As to the 
man of another tribe, the sbver had but to declare that 
he killed the man in revenge for sonic aggression, either 
recent nr traditional, when his whole tribe would support 
and defend him to the last extremity. The Pakeba says 
that murder, t.t\ of n man of the same tri1« [i‘«n], was 
comparatively rare, and went in most coats unpunished. 
"The murderer in genera] managed to escape to some 
other section of a tribe where lie had relations, who, as 
he fled to them for protection, were bound to give it, and 
at way a ready to do so. Or otherwise, Un would Stand his 
ground and defy all comers by means of the strength of 
hi- own family or section, who all would defend him and 
protect him aa a mere matter of course " (p. SS), I n 
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this passage, for section of tin: tribe, we must read ft&n, 
as we have seen; and then uo statement of the obliga¬ 
tions of blood could be more complete. The ea&o is not 
put of a man murdering a member of his own clan; but 
in that case he would no doubt among the Maories, as 
elsewhere, suffer swift death at the bauds of his own 
kins men, or be obliged to wander far from his relatives, 
a homeless outlaw. 



CHAPTER XV 

ACSTRALIA 

The Aiwtr-iliisisji turn? tomi rented as of 4 

uniform typo of Bikvayuiy; Uy£ AiurtniHa k iii 

about frqual Ld -ill Buro|* lit! it 1- fin> surprising that cm- 

r^uderalilr dlwraitie* aim found to occur in im jwpuhLtjan. To 
Q^ertnjii these* we immL locufe our information from point 
to point, to SCO to whm Tribos find districts il applies. 

Grv.v't account 1 is briefly ns follfftrs :■—* Ooo of tho moat 
Aimaikablt: foets confuted with the- unlives [of Australia] ia 
ihii they up- divide 1 ink- certain great fiittiniw all tin; 
mom hum of which bear the mma eiamo, as n family or second 
tuuiiev . The*- family mm& [they occasionally u^imie 
fooi I form. nA oevan principal totem unura fuicI eight focal 
1 ririitpt- am mrtitfontfd] ;iwi: common over il great portion of 
the eonthiLuL; for instance, on the west- m coast, in a tract of 
* unfitly cortending between four and five hundred mibjs In 
hititudc, member of nil these families art fotsuit In South 
Awfitrjiliii I naM A man who &atd he bulon^i'd to ulic them, 
and Cn plain Flinders mentions Ymi^xn^ [one of tie variants] 
i- tfo' muni' L.f a mtiVti ia tlu- Gulf of kirpentarfo [o, nn llus 
i.cirth-tiait of iln!' rmtfmttit} Tlw^v foonly name*] an* per- 
and tiptaul through Ihc i^nitry by the openuiou of 
two wmarfahte lawe: (1) that the children of either sei 

1 J'lHHKii'i rtf To. £,-jjnia E .-iiw (./ fli w wry m + tftd iVcairr* 

^ujtrniiiH during the yean U37 =mt it*39. Jiy Gtfofgi' Ehp 
[N'Wr Hr G, liTCf.J VoL St frp, *12 3 d *7 London, ift*L 
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always take the family name of the mother; (,£) that ■* 
i mm cannot many a woman of his own family tin me. Every 
family lias "fl* ftr crust or sign-" (kobong—totem) wmcf 
citrim*il or vegetable, Iwtween which and the fiituiiy there 
etLsts n eei 1 tom tnyaterious eoimection. A most remarkab le 
hw again 1 is that which oblige Tamili^ itfiimeclvd by blood 
upon the female side to join lor die purpose of defence anti 
ttvciujiujj crimes; iilid as the father luflms* several w ives, and 
wry often all of different families, hi* children are repeatedly 
all divid d among themselves ; 1 no common bond of anion 
crisis between them.” As their bws are principally made tip 
n \ vts id ohltgatfonn. due from mcmliera of the >-:une gitni 
family town-ids one another — which ubliguL intis of fainilj 
iLfcmca are much stronger than iL ^e -d! Idod—it is evident. 
Sir George oonrinnea, “that a vast intftnwe nj-ni ihe manned 
and stoic of tliis people must K- brought about by tliii 
uttimgouiEiit iulci claves" 

(uftUud of ulas.Si. fc ¥ hi: aliDtlld liav-u &ml families "S' lIuiik 
T im description If dial Of a popnktion of local tribes road. Bp 
of bxognmniis totem kindreds—-the kinilruis Mcessat ilj inter* 
fused it* Hitch a atv being gnatly Interfused owing 10 tin 
prevalent* nf polygamy, unit being the soma fat idl die local 
trilies throughout « grout area. Tin; chins or kindled.- were 
iinuii'd niter the totem; those of the mine tuloui wet® bound 
t together by the blood-fiwtl and debarred from inU'miarriugc. 

t \Vs may infer the ojK rati nil of tbs lleud-frad in wnmrttfDn will? 
fisiisle khjsbip in Sr* froth Wulrt fo-ia the following r“^' i* d* 
report of Uit fni ifJ »trt- Eijtloriat K.*i«dLuun (*uL li, p IS 7 J?— 
-Tlu! native-' (of Sm Souil- W*l«] liav, iu>:, fropwl? *lKild*r. vsf 
(iiitribnlLon iniri iriW, la wtlisr du"p ijni.-ikaie tbr tame 

and Who lisrv rough! *idr by die, w t fr-,.iie»t!y <tam nj> tn 
lauV (htt.t agiinti each fthrr, **l t linn may bo *en acting 

t-ig-rrhcx." Ttv- I'fad at blo-*S » ■tnnm« than the umnoltwa with tin 
I„l tnbe Hhtw ill! U ii'i WUa UlnrtraUtiii titan this of tfu> kir." 
,-f ert-r inti, wludi twr* w. lMd* 1-. fall *n rv.Mnl to prinutm 
•Aci«tie* ; omtearlua =JmiUr <fWrrottau W not unfraiiintly hsea 
ami? in rrgitfil a* tribe* oa list north-wwi. E’aoLfir «horw of Anwriea >J 
fmiTsiiml tAvxrm*. 
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iiud they alone w«il- L'jtmii together by dl the ohliLution-i 
nJul rffitrktions of biori-rehiriiuisbip, llurrirt-i- within the 
lottiin kindred wii» held in tJie greatest iihhorrcace as litin? 
mcestumis. And no individual of tbtr species of the kobong 
or totem wm> ever killed -without reluctance or without litiny 
ntbwsd u chance of escape. The old men, it appears, managed 
to keep the women pretty much to lliemjsdirts by uiCans uf a 
ayati-m of iHitru thing and exchanging daughter:,, which drove 
Uiu younger rum into sfonliug women* Sir George com?hides 
by iutimritfog that he had devoted much study to the 1 obliga¬ 
ting of family names," but was unable to bring out the results 
HU’ift:- hilly when bis book was pit I dished* His eli^rvativto, 
he takes cure to notice. 1 " can he only considered to apply, ius 
yet. to the natives of dint portion of Western Ana; mini lying 
between the 80th and Solii parallel' ..f soutft latitude, 
though/’ he adds. “ there is strong raison to suppose that, they 
will in general W found to obtain throughout the > ontinent,'' 

Mr. Gideon S, Lang, who lived Inns in Atisiralia in con- 
stunt contact with the native population. dedans Lhat Sir 
George (treys account of thu nativescuiiiinns his own observa¬ 
tion* in almost every particular, " One of the most remark¬ 
able facta connected with the aborigines* he says.- is j.lmi 
over the entire continent, from Swan f;iver to Sydney, from 
Melbourne to the Gulf of Carpentaria, they ire so exactly 
aiinihLT m appearance, complexion. customs,’mid language, iii 
Ehrii w.iiwu*, arid man net of fighting nod hunting’ that it 
would aJino«t appear as- if they wens nil descended from one 
CJiutJij-IiMil of people, and tbeftj again from the sum- trit-'." 
“ <if course then* An [winfo of dilfenmcc hatw& ii them, but 
they are only such 119 might be expected from .lifforence of 
drctimsmnco and locality. Tim native Uilabitants of tl lts 
whole continent form, iu fact, too people. .ill gSYemed by rhe 
same law* and custom*." 

Could we believe this. .Hid have perfect .xmfidfucc in 
Groy'a statemantf, there would be an end of inquiry as regard* 
Australia. Wc shall soon set*, however, tlutfc Mr. ljni^a 

• TtfL H p S31. 

* Afonjrw* <y Atmmfia, pp, j h * 7 , Mtfbaitme, tS6fc 
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statement. must TteaiTu some qimliheatfoiiK Merc important 
than Sii* genital Htetement ia the evidence In* gives on in¬ 
formation. “The Horeton Bay blocks/' he says (p- 10), 1 led 

i m to understoTirl that; they warn divided into four dans. 
All the children cuke after the dan of their mother, and no 
man rflti inurry u wonmn of the sunn/ dun, although the 
parties h 1 l-.'i'Ji > if parents in no way tdnrvl according to unr 
ideas. 1 This ia a foot 113 to some tribes u thv ami co^l ol 
Australia, adjoining the KnmilfiroL,—=uf whom herfcafUir,—and 
it is in perfect agroemanl; vvitli Grey* vhservaiiciii of the 
tribes on the west coast. Flow the duns are named Mr 
Ling does not say; but he must be midor&wod as acquiescing 
in Grey's statement as to their being mined after uointufc and 
plant?, A casual ubsormtkm at p. 21 discloses the fact that 

some natives in the Marotou Buy district tinma the con- 

nudlitiojis after animals, which may ! u mkeu tts a hint of 
totomism. 

Another fact eorrubofaMva of Gray's general statanmt If 
obtained from the liev. E Fuller, missionary for some years 
in Frazers Island, off the east roast of Australia, to rim north 
cT M*_> ruton. Buy, 1 This island Mr, Fuller tells ns, is eighty- 
tive miles long by twelve hrojul Since contact with Euro- 
peimfi the population has rapidly decreased in mimbdi, ami in 
1872 he estiia&ted that there were nut mure lIihu three 
hundred blacks surviving. The undent framework of tile 
society, however* Still survived, for this “ liiiudfnl * of people? 
were comprised hi no fewer tlmn nineteen distinct tribes, 
As lo the nmrriags law, Mr. Fuller ie most explicit " A urxn 
catiivtf' he says, * marry .1 woman Ltl_togm£ to kis own tub: 
stud the children. Lire supposed to Gdong to tln s mother's tribe 
Of totetmsm in the island he give* m huiL Thu islander* 
were naked cannibals. 

Hr, Joinea Bon wick in his little work, The iFikt WTiitr 
Mmi twd the Jttacki t]f Victoria f Mel bourne, 1863, pi 5SK 
recagnisea as prevailing among the blacks to some extent a 

1 Lett -_*r duL^i l&fti Augiut l£7£, U" a found uf tbe mi^dGuary 1 b 
tp*aidi r printed ill the Eruhnnt Qu^miitik^r. ;«lj SrpkmibiiT 
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taboo on the use of ihu kobong or totem vudi us, according u» 
Grey, existed tut the west const, hut much cannot be wade of 
iibr evidence on this point. " There ia in sowe places," he 
says, " a sort of taboo of things selected by a tribe or family 
as a kind of budge, called a feobong. Governor Grey declared 
that ihts kobong Lad alcmsnU In cotnuiun -with the taboo of 
other people. Mon cannot marry women of the saute kobon "." 1 
It U dear that we Iujvo not here n mure echo of the state¬ 
ment tif Grey. But. at miy rate, Botiwitrk Join not seem to 
huvo bean in a position to declare Grey's statement inapplic¬ 
able to tile blacks of VieEoria. 

Mr. Taplin’s account uf the “ Korrmyeri" is move satis¬ 
factory. and it shows at once iluit Grey* statements must U* 
taken os Subject w ijUSllflcatiaiLii and exception*, while con¬ 
firming tliem in the L^wntial iroinu . 1 The name uf these 
people means worn* which they take pride- in calling tham- 
wlvea, as distinguished from other aborigines. whom they ™ 1 f 
wild black flalkw*. They occupy n. tract of country which 
would he included within lines drawn frum Cajie Jems to a 
point about thirty miles above the phm where the river 
Murray discharges itsalf Into Lake Afexatidrmu, and from 
thonee to Lak*t*fa Bay, "They ure divided into eighteen 
tribe:- mid vJcii h regarded liy time u- a family, overv member 
of which b a blood relation, nod therefore between individuals 
of tin rami- tribe no marriage can cake place Every tribe 
bis its Ngnitye, or tutelary genius, or tribal symbol, in the 
-hsipc of some bird, least, fish, reptile, insect, >,t substance." 
Elsewhere he asya of LLe Sguityo " that the tribe regard it m 
a sort of good uctiiu; wh» takes an interest in their welfare— 
>onit-tliinn like the Kuril American Indian totem." 

Mr. Tnplin given the Kgaityc, nr totems, of the eighteen 
tritaa. They nra ns follows, viz.:—1. BLick duck and block- 
simke wit h red I telly; 2 . Black swim, teal, and LiWk-znake 
with grey (wily; 3. Black duck; 4. leeclius, t»t-fish (nmive 

■ Th* ; m . Awtftf Ifc 3Hb» $ Sevtk Akm‘. 

it&'Wi™ fa n,Min/ nnTumf th Lohu A tannin,^ Albert, W 

fV,-r»Bji, amf itr L -vet •■■ut r hr Hirer Mmrmj, By die Rev. Oconw 

Tnplin, A^JpfcuM#', l£ 14 , 
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pomerey ); 5. TVMp^nake; 6* Wild dog. light colour; 7. 
Wild dog, dork colour; S. Mountain duck (chocolate shel¬ 
drake) i ft. Mullet, called Kanmeri ; 10 . Kangaroo-rat; 11. 

(native bmgulde); 12, a kind of cool, called Ttiri.. 
IS. Tern, a small kind of gull. 14 , Bull-suit, and a kind of 
wnto-wtfwi called by the luiches Pinggi; 15 . Whale 
kmitlirliK 1 6 - Pelican, 17 Wattle-gum ; IS. Musk-duck 
Of the eighteen H tribes," all except the first, second, fourth, 
and fourteunth would appear m be pure families or tribes of 
descent; it ie disclosed that three of them are directly 
inmued from the totetiL The Whales (15) are Kondulm- 
yeri r fttan KwidaAi == Whole* and inm m i 7 belonging to; the 
1 *<K*ts <i21 art.- Turnwm ftom T,*r : t Coot; md the Mullets < 9 ) 
Ai'c: KauuLesaronip fro in JTukwi/H, Mullet Bfitf 1 . 2* 4 , 14 , 
m the other hand, would atifelii tu be local tribes hi which twn 
(iiTid in one ™ three) distinct families or tribes of descent 
are united, X<x 3, it will be seen, has for totem the blade 
duet, which is one of the totems t>f No. l r and no other. Both 
No& 1 and 3 r^Ldc on the? river Murray. 1 Mr. Taplin hm 
not tuoitiomHi whether marriage vms permitted fredy 
beLwi-irh the Snakes ;Lnd Duck* within a compound bcal rribe 
lik«' No, l a ’ between th*- *am$ Sunk® and the I hides m Nik 
2 k He £tuiwg, however, thni the prohibition of marriage 
between rhase of the same tribe was not the sole limitation 
on the right of marriage. “The aversion of the natives to 
even second cousin marriages^ he says, H is very great They 
are extremely strict in this matter. Hie Bm inquiry with 
regard tu a propel iuam.ige is wh-jihor there fc ituy tie of 
kindred between the parties, and if there he, it prevents the 
mntah. nod if the couple should cohabit afterwards they will 

1 No rwtriction uti mama^s i= ipokon of beyond tbs prohibition of 
nrflrritfR wiLliin ilie tribe—wlibih iu foiiiEMn c*ete out of eighteen meant 
only pmhibiUon of mamaev between pononi of the same totem—sscvpi 
Uint (a^ i* immediately litwndter staled) there iva* a device for probating 
umirinsfi between p-evwne wlux ihon^h not of the totem* can- 

tiikred lu tu? nmir blood ru ration?, Tteit an ixjpdktu wa utsded (or 
{.MinixQg tEiAf rtrt^in 0] ciieii cj?cs aborts '4 liuit originally there 

was prohibition yf marring? within ike u>i*m kindled only. 
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lx? niwnyR looked tm with JiatiL-inmr/' Elsewhere (p. 2i.) lie 
exploit!.? ms by which pttrwfii* vi diari-rat tribes, but 

too nearly related tr> be allowed to many, an; prevented from 
ever marrying, viz. by 1 Xgia-nspimpe" being established 
between them, whereby they nro proliihited from ever approach - 
ing or touching each other. A man's children (p, 10) talcing 
to his tribe ami not to their imdlier's. Property always 
descends (p. 38) from father to eon, atitl from n roan who d ie s 
childless, t<i hb brother'* children. 

We have Iter* the smut: tied of totem ic families and the 
same marriage law (speaking broadly \ on the south of 
Ansimiin which Urey found on the west, with two differ¬ 
ences : (1) kinship is no longer counted through the mother, 
but through tho Ikthen (2) -Is might in imminence lx* ex* 
pcctod, the tribes of descent, excepting in four nre no 

longer interfus'd ; nil the men of the Mine totem have drown 
togethor, ami group* have Wu formed which are Waogeuaous, 
which are ut mice local tribes mid tribes of descent, The 
locality which each of the eighteen locul tribes inhabit-. U 
mentioned hy Mr, Tfiplin, and it Hppenrs that, except in tb- 
case of the illuck Ducks, all of the sum., stock mo i,. nether in 
the earner locality; w hile it would l*j teasoimblu to expect that, 
tho Black Duck* of No, 1 mud No. it, .dike dweller* on the 
Murray River, would, if time were given, aafialgmiwto mid form 
* huuiogetieon.i local tribe. I earing tribe No, i compoaod of iho 
people of Bluck-.ankf: with red IwUy only*. There would thv« 
remain three exceptional local tril Xo. *> with thn e totems, 
No, 4 with two totems, and No. 14 with two totem*. 

The interfusion of kindred* in these tribes goes to show 
that the Xnrriuyeri formerly counted kinship through k tnaks 
*>uly, as most of tho Australian tribes etmcuiued to do, With 
kinship through fauulcs only—a nun bring of fl different 
totem from liio wifi nr wives, and children bring of Lite totem 
.rf the mother-— there would necessarily 1* sitih iuteritehm. 
n«. 1 Lire taken to prevent uuurUg* with n laOoiis on the ride 
of the mother and grandmother — relations whom civilised 
jKopIe may marry—is another mdiuttiou of the formerW 
mlencc of th.s system of kinship. if it nmv be taken Hut all 
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the Naninyari totems were formerly interfused. more or less, m 
the local tribes, it is easy to understand how tlie itcUml co«Eti- 
CniiiMt of the local tribes was arrived at. Willi kinship 
L-ouwtc-d rlimndi UiL‘ father, all the men of a family would 
fie of the taw# Lok-iu, and would be united for the purposes of 
the Upod-feud. whkh would then Ins !i tar more serious tiling 
tlmn jt could have teen while (with I lit totem. taken from 
the mother,] it might ornij mombers of the sum? household 
on dt fFemttt sides. Tim toots serious it was, the more need 
would tli ere be of cohesion fa-tween those whom It united, and 
the men of the saint- totem would draw together until they 
f.mned a true dan within the torad tribe—or rather u portion 
of 11 ckn, the other portioun being in oilier local trilw*. 
Hen- things might hflve rented, hut among the N'arriuyeri, in 
most caik'.s, there ban been a further dtniviiig together of the 
men of the eaine totem, until in fourteen cases out of eighteen 
tLev have ulJ coalesced in separate local trii.es. In one case 
more ft kit of the Black Ducks) the segregation of the totem 
kindred hud not l k en completed, In the re morn i n g three 
eases the people of the same totem had all come to be logothsr, 
hut did not form separate Wal iriUs, 

If, as seem? clearly to have l.ieen the ca-v iwe unto, p- *117). 
there was origin ally prohibition of marriage only between per¬ 
sons of the same l ot cm among the Karrinyeri. t he class united 
in these three tribe* would have i jrigtnaliy been. end, with 
tnnla kinship they aright Iiito continued U> be, fuse to inter¬ 
marry with -me another. But association in llws name local 
triiie* with male kinship, and with such association become 
uncommon {and perhaps a fre<tuency of the reljitionahijia they 
now acknowledged outside the totem), nmy Inn led to the 
prohibition being extended from the totem to the local tribe 
Ulm staUiiuetiH of Tuplin ami Meyer, liovfdvct, do not make it 
clear that this wjts tin- fact). In this caso two of the Nar- 
rinveri clans would have 1«cen cut off from marriage with ons 
chin besides its own, and one of them from marriage with two 
dan? besides its own, 

fgteh of the Sumnyori trilujs had a diitf {tailed RupuHc, 
which tutiins landowner), elected by the Jihads of families. 
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apparently from the lamily of tin* preceding diier. Wires 
wore commonly got among them by excliange, and the brother, 
according to Mr. Meyer, giive i woman away more frequently 
Hum the father. It was committed d%raceful f„ r a girl 

Polygamy watt practia^L The Kamnjerf did cut kill 
tlw Nguityc (Inplin, p, 4d) unless it was an nmniiil mtn,j ft. r 
food, and when they did km and ml it. they were coiefhl to 
destroy the remain* " lest cm enemy should get them and bv 
sorceiy cans., the Ngaityo to grow in the inside of the eater and 
cause Ms death." 

ilf. Taplin <p, 8) quotes the Cttv. 31. E A. Merer who 
maided aiming the Namnyeri before they had tuuJh inter- 
rmursfc with Europeans, as eorroboatiiig his own account 
at various paints, and inter aim a: . to 1(u , Er tmanr T! 

CTit,hnce Ittvih* exogamy in eperadon in 
conjunction with mob, kinship may. therefore, 1* accepted us 
btimy atov^ sa^idou* 

As to the law of blond-tan! ond tin* solemn obligation laid 
™ . “ v,,I ‘*- r " f Wood among these nib® tu av©m. Et 1lV 

slaying Lire opposed murderer, or ow t / A™ 

TapUn, pp. 16, 1,. 32.and 89. At p. 89 Mr. Tnplin pictures 
'* s . tnj11 c-t “«** Piling iiboiit tlm hmdi m night u, 
or. m to anrpiwo some enemy or hi* Hat*** “mine upon tW 
nauve principle M you ttumot hurt your enemv. l£t his 
nearest relatives, ' *“* 

Of UrnA<kbi,li* district wo have some information from 
Mr. Eyre, hut it is mthcr negative than positive. All lie WTb 
us u» UmihUiomj on marriage is Lint - relatives m^r tk, 
aiumn are not allowed to marry, m ltlb Mlbiu* ^ 
gen,ratty U* place, EfeeWhore he quote* fern Grey tho 
. 1L “ MlJ tl],,t d,il ^ u tini ftniily ^ 

" f lhf ™' lnather ' peewins of the some family mum 

EE.T7; * *- r -y so, but iL is plain** 

implied that he had never Imart of anything like this Un^rtim 

7 “T™*" ,,f :l,i - v on marriage, uhtr Liam that 

alr.udy quote! from him. And in , ta till Bl>te hp ™J 

£,®7?r £ 2 * eTOC * ”* ^ 

I84Ml. By fiuwaii John Eyre, vd. i£ p. 319. London, 1945. 
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44 Apud pturimaa juveDtuteni uttiitsqut £&xus iiin^ 

discrimiTie ►Tontuinbera in tisu est' h ; <ind that whoa ihv 
** Mnoyutn-karr"—-a mjehlfie in th# zhui# of mu egg* with 
uipiic sculpturing—hud be-™ prektaoed and ratlltHh * Hber- 
Intern c DSttmii jm eniutt t+sm turn count 'min onuubiu uidicat 3 ; 
frvim wkk'it si ^cma that he? thought there v..:±- no r^tiictmn 
upon the intoieoimjt! of the sexes uf the Hud declared by 
Gtsy, or uf my other kiutl 1 Agnm ho tay.r nothing of the 

3 Mr. G. 8. Lunij (Lt p. 3Sj Laa a few remarks m Lutfri to niucli tiki* 
juunn effort aj tbe Latin note of Eyre. He aay^, 11 Ul fcnMi ituimflLlvcrM, 
tentaftbuj pcnjcnint muliorea peramltze, jonlutibos vcl perpatze^ v.?3 
helUj.il (-Lmiiuhsimi prahtf o Tilth tat lit drum. Coiyu^S fnialhr* 
pnaUulo cum ailoLscrtndhti* Ttnjmlnr. I 4 retiuin corporia jivue milliun 
eat VemliuLt it vol eol unite Tel caul a vul pitei& prclio. later Anglos 
ct Aborigines uikll ilialit.*' Ybfc Lanz tulli u* that among die tribes 
tmikf ] i j “! otervation* uut^gb was forbidden between JWtsc&t of tLi" 
BUic loU'.ui, Are we Lu turmlw that thh could be n>, and mtetexjmo 
witliAsit micrtfl^e free of nrstrictiau 1 Jtr? we tg tike it itet -uch inter- 
ocrctftfr .l- ia vouched for by Eyre siul Lmtg w:u? fubjott to rtetfhriom 
tliuLigix ■ l iiaveSler might think it pramtawn* ) 

From the nttta* of dus caw U b dmwt mpmibb to gftt evidence cu. 
the point rtfonl m the iJrttoAiqg p.mi^tiipk !□ ffiimJam and luinut* 
(by the Bov. Lorlnicr Fbon niul A* W. Howitf* Jdulha hulo* IS SO) it b 
xvpfeatediy n&eitcd ihnl intertoura: ntrvor took place between um lives who 
won? not iioo to marry ; but for proof of this Ibo author- appear ro rtiy 
4 Jjpod dool OB ihv Had tlull+ in iemtin^ a Wife m A gtisl* H Wnttl&n ftT- 
bidden to the wauld not I* pvan, wliiub ^ almost; o mniior of 

coarse, and sbonM go for nothing: Of the ttatemestti from ctim^iondcnui 
wliicL tbjsy pahtUh. on ihb nlatter, nuJj two or three appear to be in any 
degree tBatworshy, and these an? of course ImuUciI t\w prmeike of 
partin ill ;r tribes. And ihe^* ^latom^nb are not uli r -f £ji«- ; ach. : tenor, 
rfbc JU-v, W. jLLlinj: K.ubn + writing ■: tbw Tunw inW (V^rks FemiuuJn h 
SoLiih Anitmlinj, E&y* dinunctly that ui ^raud i:urmbh \m restii ■ 
tioni oWivcd in marrying wort put ae]ilu t aud* liuJOgb dirtincUy, ha 
ctjareyB tlwi iht:re might be intercourse V-otwcou | - r-. ::■> gf ihe s&nus 
i, K a ituVarci and finuii, p. SBG). **T1» ment" lie nr.yf, l “ w-ltu 
not coniinrd to nay pnrlEt'uliir totem ; u uillE :i3 liiyy n. - ru not nmhutd to 
any |T;irt:ctiler totem at any time, h? nnui have uuiimE ilml the lotem 

put wo limit upon mlferajnr*’. 
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relationshlpe of tlio natives. as if he presumed thutn to lie Uie 
same ns thaw of white jHsepIe. He L-i a some oloerretiona, 
tiowever. which bear upon kinship, Th* South Australian 
native, he tells m. adopts ** some object in. creation na his crest 
• if :ieotfe ; ami fie thought it apparent there was very liii.le 
■lilVuieiiL'e between this and the kohoug dcseribtHl by Grey. 
:hough he did not observe- the unwillingness to kill the miiinal 
of which Urey halt spokon. The some t mud* teemed to tle- 
soend from father to son, but he bail heard occmacoielly of 
instances where- thb was mu the raw. And s* far us his 
Qheervatioua and iiuniiife-, had enabled him to nscenniu. 
muung tin; numerous tribes faquenttus the Murray Ihvcr, 
tb< iwople bail not family names or aimunuea ■* perpetual®! 
through uucceteive generations on the mother's siik-," Hr. 
Alooriioow. too, assured him that be liml l**tt equally tumble 
ln <!««» anything of tlm kind among th, iribt-v ftcmcntinc the 
district of Atlukide 

Evidence or th& sort is nut north much. As regards 
i.'L-rtain tribes on ttic river Murray. however, we have already 
*** ,jTi lll|J fluthotity of Tnplin and Meyer, that names mte 
nut peipetimt*] on the mother’s aide, but on the father 1 *. On 
flit *aiut authority we have seen, what Mr, Eyrv failed to 
"hwrve, tciteiiurin and exogamy, as descritel bv Grey in full 

1urce l] ' rae *«'«*. though in comwtion with mda 

ms react of fiinmiii Hnfililp, 

' Wh * ** Qrf told by Mr. Wilhelnu of the tribes about 
It wdl 1,' found that Mr, tVi)h*lmp f who » quoted on ttw neat ps™. 

\>i tin Port bhuobi i rllMa tlini tniutr,trs- trciwfcsji jjflrwjUd trie* 
•tHH fioMddn to tunny w«i not cumMcr* mnatnoiu ma on unlimirr 
Them •««!» !„ ',■ mi farther erirfeucf to tbit sH^t, But 
Ml, Wilhrlini lull fluifh ciptrtattt* of tliflir tribe*; uni I tiie fact ^ 
inuiiiijf w.i* iooh^U ^ rtainAd, th: ; r. the pmctiK « conuM***** 
** to the penctoiB at luimWwrct*, if ht trait ike -tMciocm tlmL ihs 
totem :«trtrnou *1***, dlattegwdi-d in tbe Tarm tribe, it will Mrrv 
on £i? tanarUK a conchuirm sa to sudi-nt Aiutmlum pmetie* iroLtlii 

,mJwu * that the totem rctrictinn m in rwcni times KEMrsliy clserrcd 
bj unmamsd pwfl* in Anrtmtui, tribe. fw m it foitIic 01U in s } m^c tmy 
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fort Lincoln, in South Australia, is a ho, m fur us it poos, in 
full neeordanoe with the statements of Sir Geoi^o Urey, 
llnae tribes, Mr, WUIinlmi aay*, 1 +, arb divided into Giro 
soptratc classes* vi& the Mutim ami tin* Kammu Ths? 
division teema to have been introduced sinoa time umneinoriol 
rmd with n Ti-ew to regrxktc their marriage <ts no ■>-r>u is 
allowed to intermarry in bis owu caste 1 me only into the. 
oilier one. * . . This di* emersion Is kept up by the sErnigeiuftiit 
that the oMlilrcii belong to ilm caffto nf the mother, There ate 
no in&uucfes uf two Karr ants or two Ibattori* haring luam 
mumc-d lugelher; ami yet itfmfiwtioup of . lo-i# virtuous 
character which lute place between mfcmbera of thi ■-■line 
caste do not appear to bo considered mcf^tncmiL* 

For caste rcml J ' familygens, or tril*? of descent, nud vre 
have here Grey's system reoJjseH except that there is no 
mention of totems, urn! subject to tlie Latin notes of Eyre 
mnJ Lang. 1 

We now tome to the Koautarnk^Kdldii]' tril ■• - of Extern 
Australia, the firai accounts of which represented them aa 
haring n marriage system entirely different from that wiLh 
which we have been liltheno meeting—a system, moreover, 
to the Inst degree strange and perplexing The history of 
the evidence relating to those trihea will tinve L«i be considered 
at &OIHET length. 

The tort statement as to the aorifcl organisation and the 
marriage law of the Knsnilnroi (so to call tHtm) was made by 
the Rev. W. Ridley tn n lecture didivr rtnl by him in Sy In«jr m 
November 1S53 + Mr, Ridley stated that tie Kamilfiroi wete 
divided into tariff the castes being distinguished by pecutinr 
names, "There tiia foot- names/' he said, * of men—Ippau 
Murri, Kuhbi. and Kumbn; and four of women—Tppata, M lu. 
Eitpoin, Itattt, Every black one of these names by birth-" 

1 Quoted tn the Ate* : ■ ■ &/ Tkiorl^ by R, En*ugli Srniili, -jL L 

JJv 37 r 

3 Mr Wdludmi ailil? tjiaL ibure m? kilJia hT certjla ilui^rfr? uf ndaUun- 
tlirp W ; ill in IV1 Mi'll Lu irtlun r sy LlLg U [HvLDli ktL' It1JI S hi i IT.!'.«■ 1II LL.i LiL j v, 
liu kail n<ji liE^a a!i]n to Lmiis- 
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" In one family ail the sons are culled Tjjpai, the i laughters 
Ippntu : so tin 1 1 if you find n black linin'? name i# Ippai, you 
tuny bo sum nil hLa brothers uro Ippai, and his timers Ippata. 
In another family in tike nmum-i. nil the hum Mere Mum 
ami all tin: daughter* Matu; in a thin! the sens ail Kabln and 
daughter? nil Knpobi; in a fourth the sous uil Knniki and the 
daughters nil Hli to.” 

These bein'; the family or <*<■£■ names." the fidJowing rales 
of sutennuniftL^r said Mr. Iiidley," ary most strictly "K'Crvtsl • 
—1. Ipp«i may marry an Ippata («f another family! pr mj 
Kuiwita. 2. If urn (nay uiuny only Hum. 3. Knbbi tuny 
nan-) -muIv* Ipjunta 4. Kutuh. tuny tunny only Mata,” 

Any .itteriipt to infringe these Tides, he said, would Ihj »- 
eiste I o vtm to bloodshed. Folygumy was all owed an d was I'r mim nn 

Tin-: miss goTcmiug tlea&nte were jiveii by Mr. Itidky as 
fellows:—“ 1* The chili Iren of tpjiai Lr Ippatn are nil Kuinlo 
ami Btrtn, 5. The tMilrea of final by Kapotn up* all Muni 
n ml Mata. 3. The children of Mum arc till Ippoi and Ippato. 
4. Tin* children of Knhbi ill XiuhIk- nod Buta. 5. Tin* 
children of Knud ■ itvi nil and Knpnta. By treeing out 

th-f affect. of these rules yon may j^reoive," he said, " (.hot 
desesndnnta »f every family come, in the course of a few 
jssmrotions, into the privileged class of Ippai, wliife the son* 
of these arisLoottits inherit not their lather's rank, hut belong 
tu the KuhjIh* or Murri caste.” 

Mr. iiidley further tui iitiuuc.l that the Kamihud laid 
cmnmunly dintlnctivi- tmu-.es added to their family titles'': 
and that these distinctive name? were often taken from animals. 1 

According to this exireordiiinry statement ilifi tribe among 
th* Kainikrci was. structurally, unlike ant' other tribe that 
had aver been described. Taking Us divisions, as deteminutl 
by the names of its members, ts> l *■■ truly owfe-n, it was nntertniu 
whether uni should count four or eight pastes within the tribe. 
Th-j Ippala. bowtwr, Merc represented an Mag the aristocratic 
■ir Iiiglttit awte. nmi -accept in their case the caste of children 
WHS represented m depending on that qf their father There 

1 -See FritcImnVi AUm-af liui tryttf lL l , rj. ii. pp 100**- Ncttm* 

editkitu Loudon, 
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wits m suggestion of tlift tribe being divid.-d into duns or 
l 5 antes each with its animal totem, or of the marringu law being 
related to exogamy, The law of intermarriage was, according 
to the statement, depen Jen t on the caste names solely ; and 
the caste name ww inherited—being directly dcteiinhied by 
that of tlm father, indirectly by that of the mother whom he 
was confined to marry—children, nevmhfileas, being never of 
Lbn caste cither of tfccdr father or of their mother, iliin i, f<«r 
example, because tie was named Mnni could many only a 
Buts ; if he took ever so many wives, as lie might do, they 
all liad to be liutas; and Ills children were neither Murri nor 
Bnta, but Ippai and IppaLa, 

In Lhe Journal of a tour miulo by Mr IlnUey uintmg the 
aborigine* of the western interior of Queensland in the year 
1855! which is printed in the Appendix to Dr Ling's work 
on Qaeenslancij the forgoing stalemimts are reptated m general 
terms; and it is suggested that the peculiar ckssMcatiaii of 
the people, and the marriage law connected therewith, were the 
imm&ieii of sagacious and eampiimtively dvOked men utiiung 
the remote forefather* of the KjuulkroL The foot *4 diem 
|y:inc similar 41 family or dun LUiiues’ 1 among tins tribes nt 
Uoretem Bay is w$s& herv iKscloaed* 

At bonier time heionv May 1371 Mr. Holley made a fresh 
statement on the EiiiuiSu™ murmge kw to the Rev. Larimer 
Fison* then a missionary in Fiji This also agreed with tha;. 
muds In 18 5-1, except al one point. Ippai was now repre- 
&3&t@d as by law free to marry Kupota jokI iio other; while 
the privilege of tnanying Ipparn (of another family}., which had 
kwh assigned t- him by Lhe first stau-ment, was now dinbred 
to t*i "an infriugemant *4 rule, allowed in ftmmf of some 
powerful Ijfpni, and so continued. Apart from tins little bit 
of theorising, the extraordinary eliuranter of the tmgimd state- 
mant remained unqualified in the curly part of 1371. 

Deform August in that year, however* Mr. UMky bn<i fresh 
CKrUflTufl- to visit lliif tnterior of Australia, and he now obtained 
ti*iw light <7ii this subject, md thereupon made a further com- 
inunication to Mr. II&utL Lie bad now discovered that the 
* Qiieefldamti hr J. D. Lau^, D.B. London, 1601 , 
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Ippais and Ippatea were in three aiiAdiyisionSj nam ply Emus, 
Blackauukes, and Bum i boots ; and the Kubbis tuid 
likewise in three suidivhdiuiis, namely. Opossums, l'mldy-melous 

(:i fii-trt. <>f VfctignnrMirt), and T niaiLiL S Am i. tii,' Ui'. 1 Kuml^JS and 

Burns, licnw, he found -inly tw« subdivisions. namely, Emu* 
and Hlaeksniikea: anil also only two among the Murris and 
Matas, namely. Iguanas noul Poddy-melons, By this date the 
term "caste" had disappeared from Mr Kidley's exposition. It 
was replaced by a term even more inapplicable, namely, H class,'’ 
used in the sense which that term turn in connection with the 
clessifkatory system. And instead of the father's “caste ' 1 
determining that ..1 the children, Mr. Itidlcy wu* now able to 
fit,at- that both the " class " flame nnd the tftibili visional name 
1 which the reader inust have recognised as that of the totem, 
clan, or gens) were token through the mother, Ipputa’a 
children, for example, were Kmnhn and Bute, whether their 
father was u Kuhbi Or whether tie was on Ipptti ■ and they 
were of the totem or duo of their tnutJicr. nod not uf the totem 
of their hither. Moreover, Mr. Ridley had now found tbit 
the privih go of marrying within tile p class " (a woman of the 
comtfiJ joh ding female iniuie but of a different family, that is, 
totem) which h<; bel £U|-posed to l-o peculiar to the Ippab.imd 
to have been obtained by them through an infraction of rule, 
was possessed by the other “ classes " us v,v!I aa by the Ipputts, 
so that this was not a privilege bat a common right. And a 
man’s sous were not necessarily, as had Umij stated, all of the 
same' - lass." Aa none oi the Earn i hired were restricted to 
marrying in emu " cJasa/' and polygamy was common. and the 
" cIum " of children ttJis determined by tlial of the mother, 
when a iu m hail wives of different “ classes,' 1 hk children bv 
them ncru of different classes. And. indeed, a]] the fouV 
“castes" or 'classes" might bo represented in a sin"I<- house- 
hold. 

This statement, which upd a> much of whut had been 
previously announced, and dbclo^d $.> uiucIj that was new, 
w-w yet itself -ibviuindy -impuTfcet, There being three sul^ 
dirisiema 'if the Ipp.iii and Ippatus, it was imjKeaible that there 
should, not have been threw of the Kumtws and Bates, the 
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children of the Ippatas. There lasing Bandicoota imiong the 
former, it was impossible there should not have been RundkooU 
among thft latter. The children of Ippata Btuniieoot must 
Iuito been KuijiLu *mJ Bata Bandicoot, according w the rules 
by which thegoii* and t lass names were auiil to be transmitted ; 
mid Hutu Bandicoot only e».uU have been, wux'rdmg to those 
rule?, the mother c.f Ippato Bandicoot. Similarly there- luting 
three subdivisions of the Kivpotus, it was impossible that then.- 
should not have been throe of the Mum and Mato; as there 
wore Opossums among the former, there must have been 
Opossums among the latter. Ami further research hna since 
disclosed that the representation that the KuroW and Bit toe, 
tile Mums and MuM' had each two auhlivisiufi-i only resulted 
iYotu an error of nt nervation. 

In 1872 a further commimicntiou (giving thu results of 
i.bii same journey) from the pen of Mr. Ridley appeared in thr 
PruoecdiauS of the Anthropological Institute, 1 Tho emis of 
observation alwve noticed appeared in this also; and it was. 
moreover, vi tinted by the uicorj>omtiou. of Inference!* made by 
Mr. Fwm from the statement of 1 853. It gave, however, 
sumo further informs Lorn as Ui the clan divisions. 

On the river Mnrmn the Mum anti Mata were said to be 
subdivided into Iguanas, Paddy-melons, mid i >p=— siiatis, while 
among the Ktibbis and JKapotoa there were Iguana* and Baddy- 
tu c-lona only. The Ktunbo? and Butos, again, were sud to he 
subdivided into Ennis, Hbeksuatcs. and Uamllcoots, while 
among the Ippiib and Ipputaa these were Enms uml I'hu.-k- 
snakea only. The errors or imnnairienriys already noticed 
were thus tuju’fttttl, Int with tin- " due * ; revcr®4 

Among the Wailwun tribes (below the junction of the 
Kamoi and the Iki wan. rivers) the Mums and the Matas, and 
also tho Kubbis mid Kupotus, were found to have a fourth 
totem, namely, the Gum, o species of bandicoot. Tho 1 ppais 
and Ippatae, ngiiti. also the Kund** and BuUa, were found to 
have three totems, but only two of them the mum? as Ua>»' 
previously noticed, vir. the- Emn and Blacks: i:ikv, <h«- Btmdur 
f kangaroo) taking tho place of the bandicoot. 

I Journal I/ tfs£ A ajJtftfJJ--1 irtjViM I fuef iJiLfe* voL \L p. 2?>7. 
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Iu oftce pnrbs of the country about the IkilouiK tho 
K umbos and Rotas were stated et> ft® Emus and Wombats, 
"bib the Ippais Bud Ippatus, instead of being trims imd 
Wombats (as they ought to have been If they were the children 
of Bata Emu and But* Wombat), wore Kangmsms and lUiick- 
eiiahea. The Morris nod Matos. again, were ben Opossums 
itid Paddy-mekimi, while the Kuhhis and Kitpotas wort ■ >pos- 
miiiw, Puddy-nmlouit, Iguanas, end Gain, a sped** of btuidii «rtL 
f hi th- Murintyiamong sonic tribe*, the Ipjids were either 
Emus. Mac )t snakes, or Tuktnu, which is unUujvsLited, 

While tiic dans Into which the so-called testes or eLisse* 
are 9 ubdivi 1 le.il thus varied ft mu district to district, the 11 clnsa ” 
name; tfaenuelvra ore found to vary from district to district 
Mi. Ridley, in one of hiv lohnnii mention. to Mr. Fieoii, had 
already sum? I that among tribes speaking the Brioiner Lui- 
gaagB, till rise men bore one of the following four names, 
via.— 

1. Crjiilk; 2. Wvuggo; S. Obnr; 4. Unbum; and all 
the woman one of the following four mime*, via.:_ 

L UrriJlagun; 2, Wnnggoottn ; :t. Gburugun; and 4. 
t'hburrigim : ho had uh - previously mentioned that four tmm«a 
dl Kansu from miy H ihv preceding, were in use ns applicable 
g #J 'ini.aig tii- Mhmtqa % tad foot 

corresponding names formed frnm the mule names by milling 
? ■ nt wit, ns applicable to Lhe females. Among the Wide 
Bay alwrigbea. he found live mmea—different from tie pm 
coding—in use for tlm mahs. mul live ponding names fur 
the females. It was auggeaied, though not expressly staler!, 
that laws uf marriage and do-imat .-in,dm to those of the 
K'-utiiWw oeourr.ll wherever Uieno mole and female tranito 
v.i’fe Stated to i-i.-- :ir. 

IjfH lit here pause to note some results obtainable fom the 
bjBfrjwg fttnlements. Whatever nuiy be the uieanin» ur 
import aaioe of trie so-called elms wwue, ibis much is cert Ain 
tlrnt they are not exceptional among the Kamihroi, but occur 
mncujf- tribes mnging over a whin an* f .r«juth-rnsieni Australia; 
ami that tho names of tin* wnim.-n .imony tlim Kiiinikroi may 
bo assumed to Iw iu all coaes feminine forms of the merit mimi 
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in. each r-lnw. Further, wo sec thut the p a irtpw fwua thaws*! vea 
in twA distinct set? as follows:— 


FifiST Set. 

M,ik. Ttsutk. 

1. }1 itrri . . Mala. 

3. Kulibl . Ejiiwtt 

Ten EM i. 

Paildj-flUit 011 ( a mj>tt ^ 

OpOdQIlt 

fjuru, or Guiw (a apadN of bandi¬ 
coot}. 


Sbcosp S» 

Mnfc Fraud*. 

& KuriLo . - BtiiiL 

4r Ippfti - - tjiJ.lO.tSI* 

Tutes& 

Emu. 

EkekmaJce 

Bttndsr = tingiroD. 

WyruljaS, 

Y uliunUi 


It will 1 ms 9 tsea tluil each Nt is. eo to si»eak t eolf-Wis taming. 
Mata’* tliililreii an Kubln and Kupf-ta: Kapotu's cluldreu are 
Iturri ond Mata. Whatever husband uny one of thesa women 
lakes, the* children Wang to her *st totem. Similarly of 
th.- second ml Xexi, let tis obserw, the totems hi thu two 
sets are absolutely different Sot one that upj^am ia the one 
set appeew iu the other unless Guru, or Ouln, niMU* ihn «im« 
thin- M Batin (bandicoot), which is not augguitoil, ami Ihindur 
(kaiMjnnw) the .mule thing ns Faddy-melon, which if n»L 
euggEstsd. With refemu-*.' to this, it ttiusi be remembered thni 
minutest difference in thu type of animal makes an absolute 
diffurenoe in a totem. Twv, gsnfae might each have a dug for 
a totem: but if the one had a temriei and the other, a tulile, 
the jjentci would be thereby marked ns uWutdy distinct. 

We imW come to Mr. Buttle last cumiuitnicetton <ui 
this auhjtfct. ilnt-jd July 1874. which appeared in nn 

29th Octolwr 1874. It ia mably directed to introvert ms 
Dr Load's statement, 1 thnt among all the tribes, exogamy, yaW 
and simple, is the marriage hw. «.< that no men Can marry n 
ivoiufih of the same geua, clan* or Lutetu with him^lf, 
true," says Mr. liuUey, that no man tmiy many a woman of 

i Tills HtnicnwMiL li w>t awcseildo to me. [Mr. Gidwa Lmg lt idewly 

tlit wTiior J^fiirml ttk] 
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the s-flune mm& ^ hi* deters. But it is bj' no mesm true, m 
Dr. Lung stated, i>n Imperfect Information* that no one am 
marry o woman' of the same ekW taking the word cbm in the 
eonunon sense of the term ae equivalent to gens. The rule 
that restrict* mwtiagfc is founded on an law of pedigree 

and dflis namaa. It is as follows among the aborigiiLes of the 
and other tribes have rules similar in the main, though 
the mime* differ widely. 

"The men ile^ nil divided into four classes [classes mimed} 
The Muni 8300 regarded ns tho moats important; the KttbM 
ure the lowest hi uatetiiL [The women we similarly divided] 
There is also another ckissith-aiion marked by totems, in which 
u peconil name b given to every one according to birth. Thus 
there ore the Bundm [kangKiVio], Unite [opossum], Jialj 
[iguana], Nurm [hlcfuktunke} Linoim [emu], and others. E On 
these clawificatKiiis arc ba^ed the laws of marriage and descent* 
A Mnrri may many Buta of the game totem h and of any other 
totem he may take a Mata tJtough ahe bears the tnmm of hia 
own sisters, who are ad Mata. So Ippai Ditinun [emu] may 
iiitiny Ippsta Numt [Idockanake] bat not Ippata If Loom But 
Ippai XJiuuim may marry KapaUi Dinoun * 

“ Children always beitr the seeotid name (or totem) of 
their mother, but! the lint nmne of the child depends on the 
mother V* 

The effect of this is that— 

11) Between persons of the Rains 11 chi** T ' name the totem 
snakes the only bar to mnrriiige, and the " duss 11 miuu does 
nut bar marriage, A uimi may many a woman of Ins own 
“chfcRfl 11 provided she lx? not of hia totem or cbm. And, 
within the “dasa " the law ia aimple exogamy. 

1 Sir. Ki'Uty an^u^lly *asd that the Ippai w*n= ito trietoerstk 
Afterwntvk (/inrrml./ fA* Ajfffir^fwprcn Fu**ituU w |U hijti*} k 
ihiE, in «arn' flora, [rf-ipfo affirmed itmi thi Ippai wi^re the Mgh^i ^ ■i« ■ 
tkat, tn othi-r filucti, the ImE fibefi w*h givwi to Kumbo, hoi that the 
tnwtw&rtliy rtt&cwcj sajil ifcal tht? Mnrri wsooil firei, the Kuuibo 
n-rtp ihr. Ippai third, ami iht- KubhL lrovit of *U, Did kb* snUTlocutora 
Bimi hit usth-nutfl t.\ch uiho f Then? upfim no itfflkm why out daw 
tbstthl l* Blanwi higher than another* 
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(2) Between ilk- peftora til' dbk-reiit 111 du.=^ JL name who 
ure Creti t>i bitertUHTty the totem make, 1 no bur tu umriiage; 
Hnri persons may marry though they ire of the suiu'- F totem ot 
dun. And, m this case, the hnv k not oogamy* 

To sei forth the second point whs, as appears iihovE. Mr 
Ridley's object in this communication. He has ccmveyod it by 
means of illustrative instances Mom* he says, may many 
Bnta of the name totem, Ijipui Emu may marry Kk|tota Enm. 
If, however, the table on p. 295 be looked at* it will be seen 
dint thure b no Bute of the same totem with any Ifurri, and 
that Kapota Emu does not ftrist 

Amt. mallei Mr, Ridley a previous statments were wrong 
altogether^ the marriage between persons id different 11 ela^t^ r ' 
whiub he says ana ^riniucd. are all marriage? which eioguiny 
would permit. Fur there la no Muni of the same totem with 
any Bute, no Ippai nU he fame totem with tmy Eapoto. no Kumbo 
of the sanne totem with any Hafca* no Kobbi of the wame totenr 
with any Jppata. The totem can make no bar to marriage 
hetwean ih^e pairs,. because the man and woman in *iteh sire 
never of the same totem. And there is nothing to make one 
doubt {for Mr. EtHleyV statement to the contrary h evidently 
thy of an ovomight) that in this cuse, m in the case of 

marriage within the 11 class " tli-j tew is simple exogamy, 

Mr. Ridley, no doubt, hjul in his mind the fact that there 
was no reburied™ ms the marriage of Hum ami lima, of Ippai 
mid Eapota.and^ioiL Hus first impress tan, formal in ignorance 
of the Kamiiund totems, that the " cost* or ' . ! ^ ' nutuea bud 
been devised for the regulation of marriage remained with him, 
Anri the totem, In fact, made no bar to marriage in these coses* 
Then ho liappeued not to l b ink of the distribution of the totems* 
Am 1 accordingly he concluded that they wore in Lhcae eases 
overridden by tile “class" — tbt n was ov^ry thing and 

totem noiliim: in the marriages of twn 11 chesses " xxhbAi were 
free to intermarry- But it is quite elcur that In- c-nae te thus 
conclusion through inadvertence, and thin all tin- t carnage 
which an? certainly permitted among the Eamikroi are 
innmWa between jMffsonfl of different totems. 

lfr + Kidlcy y statements still leave each - dkm 1 out nlf 
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Irijtii marriage with two Other +l Ippai may many 

Ipputih mid he may many Kapoga ; but hu may not many 
Buta nor Hata. Hum may marry Mma, imil he may marry 
But a. but not Kapota or IppuhL And so on in the olk-r 
ewes, every imm being tat off from the "rtfasae*" to which 
(according to Ur, RUItey) He wife'll mother ar his daughter 
my bdetig* 

In a css** whom thfc facts have 00 slowly been disclosed* 
ao far os vet diselosed k In their true light —^ case in 
which ihey were fit first eo thoroughly misunderstood in 
essential features—one must 1150 discretion as to (accepting itie 
form in which for tht moment tftey are cash And that the 
faots La regard to the tvi-trie lions just Mohn of arc now 
fairly before us iuay most n-rtaunnbly be doubted. For there 
is nothing ki show that Mr. Eiilloy has ever mude such 
itaijuiry About them {cirtrunuB-tauc^ having prompted him 
thereto) lie made in regard to the totems ami to marxiaga 
within tbo " class fcr —with the result nf ehatturiug Lis own 
aarlkst stALeuienL For anything flint lias appeared ho has, 
as awards those ra trie lions, Lecu content with Mb Bm 
impri son. And it m*y well be that, cm further inquiry. 
ih\yy will dwindle uil^ rules or ozmugeiuciifc* fbr restraining 
miirriage Ipctwean puwms of different totems but nf eloao 
family vemjeotiucn—-father urn,) daughter* imek and niece, son- 
rn-bw unci mother"in-law,—and perhaps n 3 ao brother and 
sister, It i$ even highly probable—the whole Hstotj of the 
evident couSLihc^i —thut somethm- like this will yet lie 
found to bo Urn Lutsb for Mr. Eidky h suteineut ■ ibut. .subject 
to mm* rv^nuni nf the kind pngg^i+jd* Mtirrt (to lake one 
tstample) may wintry Knpotii. if of \% different. totem h aa Freely 
us liv may iiiurry Mata, if of n different totem - and, hy con* 
tmjuynre, that the class " naineu Jmvu untiling to do with 
the toiEritige kw, and thnr tlirn kw is simply exogamy 
qualified hy the re.nru'int- afaresaid, h is no m flection on 
Mr. llidky to think he baa ken misled by Apj^inuicea ut this 
point, as he wn* m other pints —m to the ,fc dus" tuuun 
being dtUinnincd by the father imtmA of hy the mother; aa 
to iti being in virtue uf mi czdnave privilege, contajj to 
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kw r that Rome IppaL- coulti many senna Ippatas, whereas 
ltitiiw HOW tiiiit any ttutn in any rt otass * may marry a Vromim 
u r hts " ebs*" if Ilf a. liiUbtimt tolem: as to the l^ma 
the privileged and most important " class j” which ho now ssj'a 
the Mur ns fire; ha to the importance *tt the to ten*, over¬ 
looked hy him alhvgether wlieu Jia lirst formed his view about 
l.ba * glasses 11 ami Kuiuilar^i Li|w i riwg tf- And, howovei iiidt 
Ltinv be. timjaeatiombly every student, on the contrary, must 
foci gnitcful to Mr. Sulky for his perseverance in in vestige- 
ticu] «n-.l Ut his fruAkness iimi promptitude in rectifying eminj 
of oiiBervodoii. Iht wonder is. looking to Lhe circitaistajioeg 

_including limited knowlodgu of thu language—under which 

hb inijuiri!-: wer^ conducted, m wo w.- them disclosed in 
iiis journals, that, he bus hwtt able to nevertain much. 1 

1 fo w i, Hr, Unas wlu> tint wld Hr, Tfidlay cl the Kamilumi 

mnriogs law ». by oriflimiUji niplilned it Hj, Lance, fum-imr, ™ 
AWMl , ,(i* 4 p|*oT» iieiu a FuV^uem tommo ideation ramie by bun to 
y- Fi^jn; liiLt by «lul not thiiroufibly compreijeoLl the mniter. 0* 
1ml round (ua uppuii-a in tlii» eommunjcetiwj (bat th,, injirrin^e ►yeUtln, 
,n h* stiijceimd *f It, t,m H cukcc] ,iud vo!n}dieattni :l by amogamenU 
wbirb by did nut uuibirKtr.ml. Every blade fellnw ww* «»tW 
v-w- .iniuud, '* liu|f]vinB Tutnc in.etjiri|irk!l:i..Lij':'L : 1e r^iliiliiaianliip^—KuJnb<> 
aa a rulv on nmu, Ippal fl blae’lisente. Knbbi an iguana. And 
hi 1 hud icoistkuss tonic soTot # man and wife wki*M Jtninea vrun: not 
I'lusairdini; to tl» imprwriMi* tm luii got) for tl» cuuntetinn ; 
jind. on imtulrine Low tbit could lie, ihoj wniild reply, “ Thi» fpj-i It 
unt x bltuJtaitabe, u iuo»L tlipain am, but an opoesmn ; that sipbtni it.” 
Something of thk ivery little hdrevsrj appeared in SI r. RMlay 3 * iinl 
4 ,v, >im t of the &atbuwi, Ur Ridley tboushl b» lud uj*in » 
diTwl-m InUi autei, and Unit it was eridenea of “sn eitinut iUi! leng- 
biruotleu lirillEaLian 1 wbicti hid wilted in Aannlia. Bat lad Mr. 
I.iti i'i be l.ien attjt tttn i ed ivitli Uiu t,T.otn .-f Liteimsm, tbould wt ever 
lave beard of li.niiiilnr'ji '-iites or ciafirtis ■ 

'I1l.i 1 naniJi'd vm 'n-imitte-i l i-tivi'en rtirwus of tLa •mi <> i ',- v 

jianic wbo were not uf the asme totem nua tracDfliirtatintl}' inggmted by 
u-hkil Mr, Lan« bad notice,i. That r !•->( !f- bad a! fir.', aoiprifbd 

lbu fuet (liatoenain Ipfoi* cnuJd not murry certain Ij paio, «rtaui Slurr. 
fr ri im SLilite, mb, the much greater fact that t,-. Ixj.ai could tnairt any 
IpjLitj, no Moni cny Mata, and m on- Wal I* nig^tcd in Idle («t i* 
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Sun* die alcove wmt written, a further statement ->n the 
Tijbjwt' just drill t with has nppearod in thn February miuiiifr 
iif tile Journal or thr. AnthwjKlfyieal fastitutu fur 1378. 
This te a rommunimion from Sir, UjJk-y u> the Colonial 
Secretary for New South Wales, dated in July J 875, anil it 
contains, f«*r ,di„, Mr- JUrHey’s account of mfunnatian 
supplied to him by it Mr. Ho nary, respecting the WtdUvim 
tribes wlii 1 live near the jtuteiir>n of tbo Natuui river with the 
Ikrwiui. It is much to be regretted that what .Mr. Honery 
wrate iuis not tteen given an he wrote it, so tbnt we might 
jndgft at once of the man and of his statements. 

The^ VwuIwuil tribes have Uiu same (tmtUy immi-j (male 
:im[ female) as Lhe JCaiotlAftu. lint tie; persphs haring these 
namea are all divided, according to Mr. fitmery. into : Kang- 
ari-vjs, Emus, Urown-anafce# and 1 iprissmu^' 1 There ate there, 
fore four dw 63ra of Ippai, tuune^ [dipping the native mmea], 
Ippm Kangaroo, Jpjwii Emu, Ir-T>ai Brown-anflie, and Ippai 
Opwsi'tn; 'Tid so of thf-! others, making siiLeeu cksses of men 
and sixteen of women. 

Ikat lie BUile the rau emir in other caeca, mid tluil. ITr. RiJt.r. 
import e* iww atemlot k. tw earn,. (He Implied M u, U* tot-tiu, 
*■* « *" «“«*«* within the clast,” * t t| lc [nstn&r* ,>f Mr. pj wt t) 
ihnl by, howotvr, Ltd it been men ihal mi mag* ttsi (iirraitieJ, 
*«U r rt m ilsr totem r«tdrtlnn, between *11 peopk of tli- ^ miJ ^ 

**“ id null p-pk l«bj{ a outa mint forth with bav» f«m nfeetd. 
And tip. i«l«v i f tluir heitot n "tins” appointed to mlannam with 
nifithu u eW i.foil-l Sever have hew. entertained. Tlrnt, with 
fur Hiurbu.'e law. Uiev is utW THf-scta married Anotla-r freely, 
nrodd hart W raun K h to admit thk; imimge among lungt „r lor’ 
lutoii, jHiejiliu U .nr-vly mt fnmnl fn.tr. And (o iliii by and by Would 
J 4 * 1 L l. i be rnldcd iht Gut thm tlm |« P | ft with whom ltev ^ 
***** [ " uilrmurry wntiir.it any rwirittitin—the >:S|,|.,,, t ,| a'^n 
will! wbidi tllUT tetefbuifet—tore all ptopk tvlont .UanJ 

™“ 1,1 uiiiriy — nil people me. «f thehr m w . The tWj of Urn 
Kamiknd k^h, " Inienutoiyfrtg da ***? whirl, tins 1> vJl nmmtnmed 
hy Mr. Earn «d Ur. Unpin. 1* been fomidril on M r . Lan^ 1 . a* 
t tctv !r has ih^i u r 

L “ w ‘ kDawl * J ^ ^ •*" K^milimiT^ veiy limited, and thru b> ^ 

wmn^ =n lik frcU at .very pniat at which they hat* ken toted. 
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u When tribes g 15 10 w,ir ' r &** shitenwnl proceeds, 11 each 
carries its otto representative umumi stuffed, as a ataudind," 

" According to Mr. Honajy, the only rules observed us to 
marriage anil descent are thc3c two: that a man cannot take 
a wife of the inutma evrirtepondiny unth his own, and that 
parents tnay not give their chiidica I heir own names, Thus 
Murri 0|n?ssuni may not marry Mute Opossum, but he may 
nurry Matt Biwii^niite, or IppnU Opossum, or tiny women 
aetpt JHaiu Ojiotmm. Ippai Brown-snake may marry any 
woman bin an Ippata Brown-.m&kft The childr en of the 
Opossum and a Brown -annko must he either Emtpre** or 
Ivmir It, is Ukely enough tlrat in some families the rules are 
mare or less reLtxciL The two rules above given are carried 
out in lie more complete system which has been described iu 
fanner reports Mr.Houury also k tales Unit brothers and sisters 
liave different animal name*. Tims all the brothers of Ippai 
Brown-snake tire ubo Iifptii Brown-snake , hut in? si.-sere are 
not Brown-snake, though they are all IppatiL Sometimes the 
beta an? lppai Brown-snake and the sisters Ipimta Ofinssoni. 
11 Whan Ipptd Browu-suntte tunnies Kupota Kangaroo, 
their chin Iren are Murri Optussum and Mata Emu ; when 
JCutnlxi Emu marries MttU Opossum, their children are Kubbi 
Browi-snake and Kapoba K angary." 

It is nmilihss t*' aay that we have here 4 fresh addition 
of perplexity to this already over-perplwwd subject. This 
statement (.1) represents the totems of the Kill bis and 
Kajctaa, Munis ami Matas, as Icing the same an there of 
thv Ippris and Ippfltna, Kumbos and Butas. At least it is 
dlnnt as to their being different. (2) It represents a Murri as 
is free to marry Kapohi of a different totem, as he is 
to many a Bute or Mate of n different lutem. 1 8> It repre- 
Hi-iits the cidldren ae taking ihi? t-T.-m m-lthcr d thcii hither 
nor uf their mother, hot, in accurduncL- with sonic rule not 
stated tha one or the other, according to rex, of the other two 
iAem* lenowu iii tliL 1 ^rottp. 

It U scarcely necessary to say I attach no value to tin* 
statement, nut even where it supports otic of my "wn surmises. 
It will Uf wieu tha t Mr, Jiidlef himself has attached no 
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importance whatsoever to it. His fatter in Jfottir*. dated « 
year altar ha had sent in Ibis statement to the Colonial Office, 
contradicted it in ovary leading jxjlnt 

Tfn- conclusion to 1- arrived ut on thr- evidence is iHat 
the Kamilaroi tribes and the tribes related tn them, lilris the 
Australian tribes that had previously been noticed, couski of 
tfjttmi families or dans; tfita female kinship prevails, #o that 
children are of the dun or totem of their mother; autj then 
die marriage luiv is exogamy ijmdificd— if at nil ymlit|J. fa 
euQie way not yet ascertained by Umitaiimts mi the marriage 
of persons hourly connect*.*! by family or blood, though not of 
the same totem or generally a^mowledged blood conneciium 

A brief account .if the EnsUnna district to the south of 
Moretnn Bay (QjicsnBlaiid) Las been given by Lb, Lunr, 1 and 
it contains one point which iuusL not be pushed mtr. This 
thri>ivs light on Mine observation* caatmlly mode ly Eyre mi 
a practice which he found among itimr trik-s in the Ail. dni.f ft 
■listrwL Many vl the Adelaide tribes, Eyre tells ns, haw no 
tattwghg, but they an: murti-d on the breast by singular- 
looldug sours, occupying a ? r «ce of six or eight ‘indite . ilc |i 
way upon the chest. These ana called IttuAUck, and are wade 
by fire. They are confined to particular tribes; Lt. «J] tribes 
have not got then.. Eyre had n.j opportunity of in.]airing 
into their origin, hut he expresses his opinion that they could 
not hjivi: boeu licriJon mJ. 

If vn? ^iei tn m l*r. Ltiiiy. ih scats ims th^ omUimiB ur 
lotom marks of the dams to which those having them bcW 
Tattooing, h« explains, is unknown to tlie black race gf the 
N'tsiem Pacific, to whan it would Is* of nu service ns an 
omomaot, from the colour of Lheir skins. « But in Keu of this 
process, they make thorn singular scars which, although nn- 
known among the lighter mce. me nnivetial anioiT* ilit 
aborigines of Australia.” - Tim nborighiHi of Australia* ha 
says at imother pin*, ,J never mention the muno of a deceased 
i.iujvi-. mill they :;«ou distressed when any European hniipem 
trj do So; hut at Mvreton Bay they usually carve the emblem 

' Q*^***. E«**B*, by J. D, tag IU>. Uadorn ISfll. &* 
Pf. Mul 237, 
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.,r coat of iinn? of :hu tribe to wtiinh lie belonged on. the baik 
of is tree durO u> tin- spot whom ho Jlftl Hie first of the*e 

a fleeting memorial* of almrigiiud mortality which I happened 
to see, wsus pointed nut to mo mm Brefddhst Creek by Mr. 
Wade, on mur return to Brisbane from the Pine Ehm 'Hie 
min was powfeg down in torrents tu the time, but I imtuc- 
dimcely reined up my horse to the tree, and remained filed to 
the spot for il few minutes, till I fancied t could identify the 
iwdu arcing on ite lurk wiLli Lie raLsud figures <m this breast* 
of tin- .-iterigitid trite nf the JMshami district/* 

This, if it <sm be trusted, fa veiy interesting, and Red 
American all over. Nothing could prove more clearly the 
simctcmd importance of the totem. Dr. Lang tells mt nothing 
jurthnr, however, of Australian tHcmism, marriage law, or Inn* 
aMp, except that marriage is generally contracted J with the 
uouaont ui lIic reltitivc5 of the juriies ami the sanction uf the 
trite Htrl fa never -MLiti-iu-k'd luL-tWL’on ntatr relatives/ 

To resume. We have now found in way district of 
Australia of which we have distinct accounts thm the k™ 1 
tribes are composed of duns on the totfctak principle. 'Che 
aeoounte cover the whole west coast! the whole south coast, 
the taust coast: ns far north os lIic Bay of Carpentaria, and the 
211 1 nl portion* of the continent. far ,n> explmvd sutikfariLly 
to te reported upon. In feme no doubt, the evidence 

gpes no further itum to suggest the totemlc compteiioii of 
ilm local tril^ Again, in the gremt majority of case* we 
hove found the momago E&vr to te exogamy puns and wjflpk, 
ocxHxnipyued by the system or kinship through women only. 
In one enso WO have seen exogamy and totemUm along with 
male kinshipi. wiLh the usual result of tbo clun3 being drawn 
away from one another Jtnd lwilfacl more 01 te* completely. 
Luuly, in nil in regiml to which we Uuv>- mk*niuiEion T 

we have seen t 3 mi pcupl# of the pome tot41m were bound 
together for ccsmiou ttetir^n for the redrew of injuria 1 111 
fact, that the ohHgatkms of blood followed the Lotemic Liu — 
which th lli^ wrts strongr than miter the tie of fimiily or the 
obligiuion winch a man awed to his local tribe. 
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Tut Kauilakoi Names i^'O nnr CIiASSIFIca.toiiy System 

f !iave already quoted Mr. Darwins remark that a ful ^ . 
argument, however seemingly strong and convincing, duea uo 
harm as compared vvii.ii a Mte fact The system* of doctrina 
whidi men build up will surely 1* sifted and examined by 
uthi;r mon, and, if faUu, will j*:rish under Briticism Bin the 
fflke Suit, put forwnrtl on what seems excellent authority, 
dehev criticism. Because if, cannot be included in a system 
wi-f. gnturina facte, it orresy specula Lion; or it may happen 
that it is itself made the. special subject of ^.Watioii, 
which, having m basis in reality, cairnut but U futile end 
pemiriuim 

Xow, in Sir. BMley'fc ordinal ntntetnent about the Kanii- 
Ifti■ <:, llitfru were two leading lulsc facta. The one was as to 
the nntiringe law. It represented Murri as bound to injury 
ItiiU'. and no other; Kubbi aa bound to marry Ippata and un 
..fhiT, and su on. The other was as to th® relation ut the 1htb<T 
the cMdnm. It mis Mr. Itidluy’fl first iuipt- ^ion tlmt the 
" CJi3te " d'o children depended upon 0 y t | te rather* 

Thai would indeed have followed from the marriage law jf 
Hint law bid Ihjcd us lie conceived it If Murri con!cl marry 
only Jhita, Ids duidreo would always fa ]pp fl j uai _\ i p]Wta 
aud so 011 Uni now m know for certain that he mar *]»! 
iij ittv Mam, .ml that when he dees eo Ids children will be 
tun Ipjmi and Ipputa, but Kubbi and Kiipotu And if, J 
weme most probable, fie can marry both Kajntu and IppUa 
wl,en of dill brent totems fiom liinwelf, it will t* ^ e n that Ids 
cluMreti may be of tuiy ‘‘caste" or “class.” Id fart, we m>w 
know Hot the "class" and the clan ftr& both taken from the 
mother. 

I JB-U. Mr. Bulky H original statement, thus nmrittjwfa 
l lie Et-v, Larimer lia.n has founded u prtxf of tlm 
pr.;Vftlen« among the KamiLiroi of Um Tamilian fun® „f 
Mr Morgan has culled the ol.isgiik-AtJiFy system of relation- 
dii|«j, olid hk conclusion:* tovo been endortted lw Mr. Morgim 
whfr lias farther discovered b tin? sutemem a F r-x.f of "undent 
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uhoteeufc comurnoten, mM i» abort, of tl* 

ftmlity of bis " ^imniQiial family/ 1 

A single example of thr (m***, 0 f disoo^W ft, 
l iuiiiluin system among the Kamikroi wilt wtiHet Here ji'te • _ 
**>««» Cftnr^r^i—t. J*fog mde, the ctOOmt 
0 I!J ■ ,rut!!aRi ary toy sons itui daughters. while the oltiltin i. 
L'J mv Sistotv are my nephawa and niecia; hut Uu* «mn4- 
dilldreu of iqy siutoB, cm well us those ._,[ my 
my gru nikiiildrtii. 

" Tdve iiuy male Kulilji, 

■>) L kuug male, am Kubbi, My hreth# is JCubbL 

, . hm m Ktmdw ; llUt » my sou; therefore inv 

Dt’Otner t auti b iuy jjoll 

So it tony Ik* bIlowm tlrnt his daughter is tnv daughter 
■ {<>) My sinter Is KapotiL Her am u, MiutL But Mum 

1* uot w* 1 - f,,r n, y son is it umbo; therefore rnv sister* san 
ffl my nephew, 

“ f! V my t** lm ^ uy aktart daughter is nre niooe. 
(c) Mv grandsons are JCubbL sou of tnv son Kumho; an<1 
lpj ^ a0Jl ,,f *?* duughi.tr But* My star's (Kere^) 
-■i.unteous are -llso 1C alibi imj 1 ppm, sons of her son Mnrri 
T 3 ? lu -J lUlr M,lLl r^pectfydy. Unt I M wi ^d Kuldti, * 

. ^ ' ,hu *^ orw grandsons. In like maimer it may 

™ a j ( l' r,T11 f ,l ‘- hl ' r ^“^daughteirs are ms -rjiulrkiightci^ 
ill, ref..n, my aWs grandchildren are mv gnmduhild,™" 

% similar reasoning all the Hunilka ,hn met eristic ore 
discovered in Lbo kmuiLirei * elissuW 

- Tt . r is lllTUOfit **■*» fhi >t the dedicatory system in soroo 
fcmi. if not in severe! Ihrius, erisia in Australia, but Mr. Fism/s 

f' J ° I 'f. u 13 J®** 1 H| i Mm torsajfprelumaiotis, hm,J tfafcfivu tzom 

, 11le ettnumfinajgr thing is that ihb argument 

diniild kU ,vo ten pDblbbed afirt it wu, well known that 

‘If!; 3 nehl , to typo* me nni na eseeplfonal 

pmilcge, rusd that tite son w;u urn m-ce^ritr Mum nor 
ktiblu a sou. Kiunlu; «/ter h was wdl known, in fact tbui 
1 Tho is aamml m Slnreuo'. Lui ««tk, A^U»t ,W y (after teWms 

or ^ triU ur wiv el Li^fdk Lzvi,Z 
. iho 4,otusan^inc.: F«mili r . 

X 
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iluj whole bask of the nrgmuent was urrunecas; I; will lw 

found that to llio fact for wliidj Mf. ftidlc.-v was pritearilv 
ruspoiirihlt! oUa-rs ai* added, by assumption, for which Mr. 

tiBtm said iff- .' 1'up*i. are ultmc respuiJHihlo. |i if? assumed 

tiiut nil Kiililiis #fe lathers, all IvuhlIhjs trollisi'i, oad. io on; 
that every Kajnitii is sister of even 1 KnLbi, ttml eveij Data 
sister of every Kambo, and m uil ‘Rut Mr. Ridley's state- 
lutiiits, mode after las vkita l.. Hu- fuuiiilaroi, jiiatffied no hueb 
fltfKUoptjtjn; and wc know From him tJi.u j\abhift : KnnjUw. 
liiid the others am found in several distinct, :,.e.«j U dans, Mi * 
Ttidk-y hud overstated the ftot^Lwklng to the eiiatcnco of 
idygumy— in saying that all the sons in Lha ruius family are, 
-ay. Jtubbis, n nd nil the dan Lib ten* KapuLua Bui t.F any 
hrotherhiHHl or sisterhood lietv.fron all (ho Kubbifl »t Kapou!. 
comprised in all die diffluent families iu tin- districts inhabited 
bv dur Knmikroi;In- gave not u him. N\> thought of tins 
«^™ a «« to have cnrm..l his mind till he had F A >*n Mr. 
1 ifi.-.n atgi iniem , l* u* that iimuith.itised sissumption is us 
vital to Mr. FisoitV Ugument us :he fa. t that Kubbi must 
tuurry Ippata nod no other, or the foot that hifl son must h> 
Kmnhn- unci pq other. 1 

1 s*>e diiKralian A'tfuAip, Pm _W r . AnuL Ana. «*, voL riii. p 
Jli Fi*m and JfaigMt In Ww aid A'«nwi (t.y the tU-y L. 
Fi * >u A,lJ ± 1V - Melbesroe, 1BP0J lir. Fiwn ha. not rented 

live ,iUtnjj.L iu dalac tL Tftiniiisii tetms, horn fccu tuk^a fr.,m ifie 
KaiulLroi. Ln (Ida work 1* h*a snbtimt.'d for the Kamila™ ■ ini*. 
l,w constitution of which, am! ft* lyacm of naming, sue difftwni from 
,ilWv 1(1,1 Kjutiiijwei msJ it l*n »1 whii-li Itat Is known—all thw ho» 
trw bcea liHiril of ii king * nibble id t. -rnlmtee nr two)— fl uil* which 
ii «ud r.. I* in t«-o division,, mth totoprirfop anetai totum rhiiu which 
T " ,t “t*™ 1 "*? witl «th« ( whih. i&lftTTimrrjbf! freely with the 

cum tn. thii - liter rlltbitm. aid la whteh clilUmn UV, i dhiaiunn! nnme 
'id wEiieh th*u- :■ ii form for tuulo juisl i fonn for fetasleij, u well iu thu 
t(,U ™ «®». ««“ lie .. ih, VMa «l^ in tifr 

j rmoritjr, t-> 1 L: dfrlAwa of ^rfa tn^ In ILL, - a ., itfim ] 
altcfifthcr bapplichfo to the F h T 1. ,A ih, -am, aink 

.wmem* BjunUnrei, Mt. FL^u r . vm-. t H-- bai fo, 
*7 ™»* ^ » tbwrr, to rhaw that n w lU^b Hia 
ihwtj, howeevr, i«ock. 1» upon t f 1( W cl mt:1 , M Lb 0 t1lL 
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Whatever ths KiimHard name* mean, they are iibviotutfy 
unrelated tu the claasMeutory amcpj. All fclie member? ur 
the*c* (r«bi >. LLfl flit. BMiej hm laid us< \mw three ujiuhv.— 4m% 
which is individual a ad of no importance, fur ^rini pl^, lied 
feather; one, widrh (kiKJ!«a the clnri or tokm. about which 
there ia nothing mnlsiutl; ntud rs third f shat which lies been 
calied "da#? name/' which belong* to w man or woman 
tu n^pf-ct- of the saddled ** elasa oi Us Kvw tins 

" cliL? : ; name is not of Lb. u im Lure of .1 term «»t' athlrvH-** guiii 
i_- i- applied [a persons of thv chifis iu the du^ificatiuy 

*y>t£jiL It ift noti rdtttive that is but ubKiliite; and urLuilie- 

ilit individual fur In- life jih itii c&^dntial jurt of hh designa¬ 
tion. A man is not Mum to one person, mid Kubbi or 
Kurn hi* to another Ho is once for nil- and to all comem, 
Afurri by nrnnm \n |f ho were by name John or Peter. Jlui 
m i.lits dassaifLcafcory system every afipdlatum b iu iia nature 
relative, not absolute —fa not .* v,™-^ ni dh in short, but a 
term uxprc-^jve of relation. The ^^r-.>n who iu the Hawamn 
system b lliiktia Kum to me hb Iteifci, h Ktrpttna to my 
§110. whr* to me b Kdki> and 10 whom in turn I aui Mfikua 

aotl^fc d.Niv^ He igain itvou ite tni&taJsun irtiptewlafi which 311 . 
tint ley Xttim Mr Lma 41 si it were: the tntth shout Kutnilaroi 

nuux-kg& 

Fur the iif Jj-duuing Tht T.i unban, of Tiamniir& T taunt* Mr, 

Fkcqi now -luWivirb'j hi* cW* ur dtrirtni] inlo granjn or c-mating 

of all Hie awn mu I. of *11 th* wmim .J the sun t pmcratiwi ; und ho 
tuwnu^ th At all the tnun an J lvmissfsi nf iht *aint gtfcdjttfLcni fo each 
(Jiviskm -ire hroitafv ninl fthtcpi Hr ijmuTC' shr *1 l- eait ikrotigb the 
miliar in fieUtenr* -if toti m jnMip* umi th** Ft«r otiur fatt* iiNmt 
hi* tf&e, deept that nf iU l«;ing in swd diviiioEi» whirh any iut£imany 
witli math otter; and iriiliin ^Lii.-li tnaniiigt] b fnrbidrbiL, He ^ttmsi 
^ that nuurriivgv is (^nrai in iLt? bjpMhiiiSstl apm trhkh ho 

niaAO!i*J onikyid w dit triU% which :* by nu the 1 --e £nijw r Ami, 

,A r hfoin tlit t«U t slif gmup -.r thiM t-jcsisiiim; trf i3i ihn Inv.t-. of ihi! ^-unst; 
v^mdcii in mte JiTuiusi ni^rry tb> gmup or ct&jsi amiMziig nf air th* 
wuiutiii of diEit- in ihh nihst dlvUir,n t and ojt dshnirol from 

J1 b'ntwm younger t?r THuij In iri-n to ik. * E » diat thr TamEihn 

uf foraiLuin L-rnsj ^ ivulrl anW)y tli- uuiiria^ relotiqi^ trhidt ho huj 
eup(Anvd m cjchi tn \m bypottustiail txil^ 
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Haim; wliile in hduLiuu to om* wboiu X cm 11 fiitlier* my son 
is not K^ikip btit MoqHnuu In fact,, the Kamikim nnmei 
are tree personal names. like Torn* likk, or Ham, while 
the dasaificatory names belong u> only m nilntive to 

other classes above or below tlieui. ®o tbui to un elderly jserson 
with a reluliv*- surviving in im tiuikr go m . 1 ration, every rh- c s 
naim- in the whole gamut of iianit> most in turn lie applied 
by pmxmn of ilitj diilerem gIohj&h in ikltlre&dng him* 

Rut, farther tlmn ihut, the names Murri* Mum, etc,, do tint 
belong to pfftBtms whn full inttp rk-^ s. properly 00 rnlk-ii, ,jis 
names do in the daedlkutory eyetern, which, appropriates a 
common term lu all of one gum eni lion in relation to itil of 
soma other generation^ The Knmilami nmn ^ alternate in 
gcBiinuioiia In Iiejuh* ind spwslully i.oniieetol with 
tach other by Mood or marriage, «> that the samu name 
behm^ to person* related in every et^eeivablt w*ty—nr even 
Unrelated, except by their biting of tme or other of several 
clans toi Unreal over 11 wide urea. 

Let us consider wjmi the state of a dngId household maybe. 
Muni OpDe&um 11 Lurries Mutu Iguana and 21 si a Baddy* 
melon. The cldldten are KuLbL Iguimn and K^pcrta Iguann 
Kuhbl I'mlily-nailim and Ku^tn Iktldy-mokiiu At the siiflc 
time Mai. 1 OjM ^urn, sister of Slurri ■murrk^—It 
does not milter whom—mid tins children, XEtibbi Opossum mul 
Kapota Opossum 

There art? new pqgsfhk six kgithiiUEa marriages (or sein of 
mnztiagesh Kubk jii&nykg Kaputt aud Kapotn marrymi* it 
utilizers imL whr 1 m whirli wcmiIlI yield u seria# uf Mutrk amt 
Matas uf fctU ill'.- three totems which have mentioned; and 
these Murrirt mid Mata* again naiy similarly H through their 
fiiarriilgtt*. Ite fdbwi-d by a <d Kubbin uml Kapotan uf 

tin threr t* 4 iesmt Oirlx mrirrying, as they do jmiong 

the Australian*, Udoje the ago of puberty, there may bo 
nKve uf one household at one time persons of five g^rcUiniiftp 
nil in each pnemlon being altermtely named Unm and 

Af leE.; and Kublii md Ku^rIu- 

Ldt UB see winch ul Llmeg Jrtnium will be Murti and Mato 
by tnmie. Tiny will I*> —(h TIlc diililm* last bru in die 
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house;: (2> die g£MHj^eDtu + Jitni ^nouwl nm fes md fliuit* of 
theau children; (J) the greiit ^rr^tr^mric] [in nnkkt, and grtnu- 
greaL-gMmd uiiolas and .uiiiir* of ihsse bhillicu Tin. JDxbbis 
and EupoUb again will Ik - — i l} The parents and undos nuil aunt* 
of thu children last bom in tin- bouse j (2) the greaHgrninh 
parent^ anil great-gmnd undos and aunts of these r tnhlrtm. 

That is, those named Mum and McUo, instead of being 0 
etoft., iu the seaiee iif the cksfdflua^jy system, comprise person* 
rekted os gmiidporoate to grandchildren* and in a variety of 
ether wave* besides persona minted u& UroLherc and smUu^ as 
first coiuift*,ajid so on; and Ihnse turned KsilihLs autl Eapoto* 
also comprise persona necessarily ndnietl In u variety of 
\vnVzj. 1 : is, ]3i»vever K absurd to argue thy tnntter further, 
Tho persons having those names not only do 11 ml form dtmt.% 
hut-it is most extraordinary that Lhcy Rhould have ever been 
regarded ;-*- Iidng m datacs, Still more « Ktr-ionliuary is it 
that they should have been regarded ^ farming canca. 


Hfr TOftfey **! misapp i eheftfikUU its to the KamiLirm may in 
some sort be illusiraiod I y a suppCksitiMi as to the errors iul» 
winch an bvestj^im might have fallen who visited the High- 
lamk qT Bee Hand two hundred years nget and reported on the 
family system there prevalent on infottmtUen which he hud 
gleaned from parsons who knew Gadio only very imjieiftolly. 
Ihi mtghl hiLve gtrna from glen 10 glen otwl found in every 
hmisebdd (dmt had a audideney of membra*} fcttch names for 
males w, say t Itoiw Id* Sandy P Malcolm, nod i£nry h icnd no nihen 
mill such named for femalea a? Kurdij, Kate, Moggie and 
Mnrv, and uli other 1 fie miuht have found those in 

♦■very hoiiit- ov*r Iiu^u district p and, if km iful.. mijiM uipp>.ae 
that, this implied mme ny-acmatk tUviston of the p**>jita 
Going lwk to dear 1m ideas, he ut%lu hL i Becond viait 
inline ascertained that the persons holding thr we wmie:- were 
Subdivided in a p o^ nlj u r um smer, IIc vronld certainly be 
* Ho mtgl n hm Uvji lan>r *t luum in* glrti mithoiii kuoifing that 

^my mnA: nr woman bail inj M|lw fti»~ thin of t!•- SJlrllliiiH*d. 
nnlrv is tftight I if * juikic Intiin fisjm a utaiir, f, ; y. DoiialJ Ihiy (tied 
Donald’. fsitisJy fkkia (Whit^ A?i ■* 
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told, lint! the Dtmahln uni! Smulp wei\* not oil of one clan, 
nmJ might go tlier that they were- iubdmdL’d into Macdonaldii, 
Grants, and ,, whrU* the Rories tind Makolnis were, in 

ns-^t. distal. BuWlh-LtUd into llmde^U, Mackenzie. unit 
MacI^nnaiiiS, Every one will siee huw nhstttd that sort et 
misapprehension would he, Yet truly—«purt from the in- 
forcjAxioti which mi&lcd him into thinking tlie Kmnilarqi 
nitww connected with the tuarriug^ law — Mr. Ridley's 
jjuaiippisj-liemsirini- were uf ik-j same oid+ji. Remembering that 
Ku1>bi. Mum, -JU . Lire truly pcirconiil numea, iit«- Tom .«r diiek, 
or Tom^on or Jackson, it i* Imrdly jKHssiiile to nminmm ones 
gravity on ite twittg disciiYmd (hut tlie ilmriB are subdivided 
into thmi clous* with totems X, Y, Z, and the Knjubo also 
into three* with the totems I J . Q a JL 

Of couiso the KamiLux'i mtmtnp i-ystum uj duicri 1 ted L* 
most jwcultar. and such ns might frtua its nature prepare one 
fur surprises Liking to either m£ of elans, 1 uv **;e that 
ihum aw twu male for the set, mid two female, the 

Utter king timuffestly feminine ferns- uf the tnnU namea. I« 
this /irrtf then i* tioihsug ^nrpmmg: whaL h surprising is 
thfit the mmrs appear in all the U ini lies of the set. Short of 
this we enulii match die system by Hie Scunilimviim system *A 
is mu s ng, iih Mr. Elton Ima pointed otiL Thus Person of Ok 
i- c Pur Oleeem llis skier Semin b uol OWu by name, hot 
& ^eiena Ohtfdattor In turn Pur’s mu Ole h Ola Peffien, 
ami lib sister Serous i§ Herem* PerstUtter* and Ok and Per 
lujing ulwiiye in ur-f in die family, the srcce^ive smjnrainone 
niv altenmtcJy all D]e$&n&, QlesdftttetB, Persons, and PcnsdattanL 

but hwff orau—swiping any nonnection to exist between 
diBM cases—a// the lilies to l» Covered hy Ohs and Vvt* ? 
) tan Ihttsw no light whatever uis this dubjeet, It may merit 
mveatigiitinDU hnw^Yi i; und Ujjl- Em sUrp, if it <rtu he i4ken, 

^liiPiilil ho lo usctirtelQ tliii utyiouhj^ii-- uf ike ilifi^rfe lit tmmvs 

1 Sep [* SOB. 
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PLAN OF TIIE EXPOSITION 

Fob convenience in handling the evidence os to llie 
organic structure of the native tribes on the Continent 
of America, I diull divide the continent into sections, 
and deal with them separately. The sections may In* 
regarded ns arbitrary, though they have in some cases 
been suggested by affinities between the tribes inhabit¬ 
ing them; and Lhr division of the whole area to bo 
examined will thus be seen to resemble that which 
served Hr. Bancroft so well in his compilation of facts 
relating to live tribes of the Pacific States of North 
America. Could the tribes have been dealt with in 
natural groups of sutlndeuT magnitude, it would have 
been better ; but such group- are not to be found. It 
will lie seen, however, that within the several areas the 
orderly presentment of the facts hits been facilitated by 
giving them as relative to the tribes in natural groups 
where they can be found. 

The sections I have made of the continent arc as 
follows:— 

L North America, Fast axd South. 

This section includes the whole of North America 
lying east of a Hu*- which is roughly given on iln map 
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by tlie course of the Mississippi from the Gulf of 
Mexico northwards to its Borneo; thence northwards 
by the course of the Red River to Lsihe Winnipeg; 
thence northwards in the line of the lake till it cuts the 
course of the Missiuippi (or Churchill) River, find thence 
along tlie course of that rivei' to its mouth in Hudson's 
Bay; but the Esquimaux portion of Labrador U excepted 
from the section. 

II. SfpBtH America, West,—T his area comprises 
su much of British America and United States territory 
us lies between Lilt- Ratiiic, west of the rough northcmly 
liln: of the Mbids^ippi os aIx>vo < I scribed, autl south of 
the pa mil el of X, latitude (about 57"), which passes 
through the point where the Mis sini ppi on Lets Hudson's 
Bay, This section includes, of course, British Columbia 
and a great portion of ItupartT Land, 

ill. North America, North, — This area comprises 
the whole »f North America north of the par;dle1 of 
lull tilde just mentioned, and not in eluded in Section 
No. f. It includes the Esquimaux portion of Labrador. 

IV. Mexico axd Central America. 

V. Peru. 

VI. South America, exclubkc Peru, 

In dealing with Sections IV. mid V„ 1 shill 1 
endeavoar to combine modem and ancient accounts, 
so fur as I know iliem. As to South America, other 
than tins Peruvian section, the infonnation I possess, 
relating ohiefly to the tribes on the Orinoco, Amazon, 
and those inhabiting the peninsula south of flu: Rio 
Negro, can quite conveniently lie presented in block. 


CHAPTER XVI 

NORTH AMERICA, EAST AND SOUTH 

f. Tm: Southern Nations 

All tlic tribes within Huh area may be considered us 
laving been comprised in four main groups—-the 
Muscogee, the Cherokee, the Iroquois, and Algonquin. 
These, again, may be taken, together in sets of two. as 
follows;— 

1. The Musi ogees and Cherokees may together be 
considered as the Southern nations. 

% Tlie Iroquois and Algonquin may together lie 
considered as the Northern nations. 

Tribes or bunds of tribes foreign to these were 
found within thin area about a.D, I GOO, but they have 
either become extinct without any account of their 
customs being preserved ; or they may for our purposes 
be described in coim< cdun with one or other of the 
groups above mentioned ; or they represent, tribes the 
main bodies of which will hereafter have to la: described 
as belonging to some other area. Numerous local tribes 
of Florida, for example, seem within t he period of our 
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knowledge of the peninsula to have been exterminated 
by the Seminolea We know nothing of tlicit structure. 
The Natchos, rignbi, and other suiull nations of which 
we have accounts, though speaking languages radically 
different from the Muscogee, may yet be dealt with 
along with the Museogeee with whom they were in 
confederacy. Lastly, various local tribes nr bands of 
the Daeotiak stock, found east of the Mississippi, will be 
more conveniently examined along with the Dacotaks 
a= a whole. And they on the whole lay west; of the 
Mississippi. 

The Uherokees, and the Muscogces, and tribes united 
with the latter by blood, <>r in the Creek Confederacy, 
constitute then together The Southern Nations ,>f this 
part of North A mcrica. These nations had as Lerii- 
tory the whole of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Missis¬ 
sippi, Tennessee, and parts of North and South 
Carolina. The ( horukeea held the northern and north¬ 
eastern portions of this territory; the rest of the 
area was occupied by tribe- which, m far ax we are 
coiiccruGil, were related to, hi leugua with, or one 
with the Mnsoogces. Beyond this, geographical detail 
would, t think, rather embarni-, tin- mind than clear 
ideas. 

Tilt accounts we have "f the organic structure of 
Hie local tribes or nations of this area, as it hu& been 
usual to cull them, apply, broadly speaking, to all of 
them. We ahull rake them, therefore, together. 

" The Cherokecs,” naya Schoolcraft, “ do not appear 
io have put forilj any brim (.'lies, and have come down 
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tn urn- timed 03 a. distinct people.” It was not sc with 
the Musrogces. In confederacy with them, or related 
to them by blood and language, we hare the foil owing 
tribes t— 

1. Hitcliitteea 4 . Pnn aa.ln* 

2. Uclieea 5, Sjuuinolos 

3. Alibaanous 6, Kntches 

Of these the Semin ulea wore pure Muscogee, while the 
Hitch it tees spoke a dialect of Muscogee. Of the same 
race were the Yaninas *3 and C&Uwhns, who are now 
extinct, and respecting whom but Little mfortnati* 'U. Juts 
been preserved. We I cum. again, from l>r. Gallatin 
that the Ohickiisas and Choctaws were but two nations 
*d one stock; and from Mr. Schoolcraft, that the 
Choctaw tmd Muscogee were radically one and the 

same language, ivliilc he confirms what Gallatin says 
«*f the sameness of the Cliidcftsa* and Choctaws, “ The 
Ghicknsas,” he says, “ arc. a scion of the Choctaws, os 
the i=eniiiiolcs arc of the Muaeogees.” Ou the whole, 
then, we n eiti entitled to add to the list, of fctil^s in 
the Muscogee connection, now so recently existing, the 
following local tribes :— 


7. The Choctaws 
$. The Ciiickasas. 

Of the numbers in all the southern nations, about 
1835, we have :m estimate made by the United States 
War Department, as follows:— 
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The Ckerokees ...... 16,000 

The Choctaws, 18,500 ) Mflnn 

Tlio Cliieltm 5,500 JT ’ ~*' uuu 

The Museogees, Seminoks, ami HitoMtteea , 26,000 

Tilt: lichees, AlibaiiKUia, CojsafiflB, ami N&tdies 2,000 


Dr. Gallatin liits inferred, from an esmninatjon of 
De Soto's marches, that these nations were located in 
De Soto's time much where they were when he wrote, 
aud, on all the evidence, that till lately their habits and 
customs were much the same as they were at that 
earlier time. 1 

Now we Live from l>r. Gallatin a full and most 
interesting account, of t he structure of society through¬ 
out rho whole of this series of local tribes or nations. 
He says that, un Lpend ently of political or geographical 
divisions, they were all dividedfn>m time immemorial" 
into families or clans. “ At present, or till very lately, 
every nation wa& divided into a number of clans, varying 
in the several nations from three to eight or ten. the 
members of which respectively were dispersed imlin- 
criminately throughout ihu whole nation, it bus been 
fully ascertained that the inviolable regulations by which 
those chum were perpetuated amongst llie southern 
nations were, first. T'k/tt no matt could m&rry in hi:* 
orru r/rm; secondly, 77m f ,■ rorif child Mon;;x to hi ft or 
fu r mother's dan. Among the Choctaws there are t wo 
gmit divisions, each of which is subdivided into four 
clans ; and no mm can marry in any of the four clans 

1 Aft*. Am<r„ VjS. 1830. ¥i>L il pp, 04, 98, «,d tOI : 

it if!** Jt**ardu*i vf.L * p;., 13 and «. K«.« York, 1830, 
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belonging to Jus division. The restriction Among the 
Cherokee*, the Creeks ( = Muscogecs), and the Matches 
dues not extend beyond the dun to which the man 
belongs . 11 

This distinct statement by so careful an investigator 
Lh conclusive na to exogamy and female kinship prevail¬ 
ing universally among the southern nations; hut, oddly, 
just: as Schoolcraft constantly mentions even hints for 
totemi> f and never mentions marriage law except in a 
footnote o)x<i, so it is in a footnote, and -jaite casually, 
that we learn from Gallatin t-hut any of these southern 
clans had totems for their emblems. In explaining 
the operation of certain checks put, os he fancied, on 
the operation of the law of blood-feud, it appears inci¬ 
dentally that some Muscogee duns wore named after the 
Wolf, Tiger, Bear, etc., and in a note {h-. p. Ill) that 
the seven chins into which the Cherokoes wore divided 
were " the Deer, the Wolf, etc," From Mr. Schoolcraft's 
work, however, we can complete the list, at least for 
the Muscogee# Their totems were the Tiger, Wind, 
Bear, Wolf, Bird, Pox, Boot, Alligator, and Deer. The 
Choctaw totem 6 J find nowhere mentioned, but we may 
believe one of them was the Deer, if wo may trust 
Barnard Homans (cited by Gallatin),“ that one-half of 
the (’hiuiuws have never killed a deer during their 
lives.” Hj' the totems of the Kale lies, again we have 
information which is at once parr id and casual. All 
we know is, that they were divided into four clans and 
that the totem of the chief dan was the S>uu, and — a 


1 Arrk r Auifr-i fttL ii IK I Oil, 
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note of tetemi*ui never to be lost sight of—that the 
membera of this elan claimed to Lkj descended from the 
$un, 1'tke other clansmen from their totem, whatever it 
may be. They were Suns, and their chief wa-s the 
Lircjit Sun. "The principle of clanship or 
says Mr. Fronds Par It man, "existed in full force among 
the Matches, combined with their religious ideas, and 
developed into forms vf which no other example equally 
distinct is to be found." The same, ho saya, was the 
case with another people (now extinct), the Taensas. 
With both the chiefs of the Sun clan had Lin attrb 
bums of demigods. “As cleaeem was through the 
female," he continues, “the chief's son never succeeded 
him. but the sun one of his sisters; and :l* she. by 
the usual toromic law, was forced to marry in another 
clan—that is, to marry n common mortal—her husband, 
though the destined father of a demigod, was treated by 
her as little letter than a slave. She might kill him if 
he proved unfaithful; but he was forced to submit to 
her infidelities in silence/ 1 Beyond this we have no 
direct iufomation os to the totems of these southern 
nations, On much scattered and indirect evidence wo 
might conclude that every clan had its totem, and even 
in some case.* determine what the totems were. But 
the exposition is not; advanced enough to justify such 
an attempt nt present/ 

J Uttltalin, ih fltrfr. .iffuT, tvp! ii. {Ip. lUjl-J LI : ihwkdUi'i Sitifh y ike 
Or*A CoiyWfTBJ-j. el'll * ii-.tvji Hi ft. iioe., wt lit. pm i, p. Oj. r r-.uMiimth, 
J UL ,i«f r--!frfr / lir ,’imlifn) f’lJiin r, > t' Ii.uqc. 

\ 'ill* 1S7JI, pp. 11. nt ; Lfiflrjrrrp y ifn fpV-uf I'VaiKh 1'iirbiinn, 

IHJt' |iiTJi Kdinnliaift'* Tnr /him Trilby .Vnrth Amenta, 
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The general prevalence among the southern nations 
of elans organieed on the totemic principle, with exo¬ 
gamy as marriage law; and kinship traced through 
women only, may be taken as well established on the 
evidence above adduced. It remains to point out, that 
nil who belonged to the same clan were in rinse tuitions 
bound together by the bond of blood, for common action 
to avenge injuries or repair wrongs sustained or in¬ 
dicted by uny of their numWr. However scattered they 
might be, this bond united them as if they had never 
ceased to be the members of one family contained in 
one household. 1 

Dr. Gallatin, indeed, thinks that the object of ’tlie 
mi known legislator," who arranged the southern tuitions 
on the fcotemic principle, was to prevent or soften the 
effects of private revenge by transferring the power and 
duties of revenge from “ the blood relatives/' whoever 
they may have been anciently, to a more impartial 
body, the clan. The notion of society being so strangely 
constituted for 0 purpose by a legislative set need not 
at present. ! hj examined. But it illustrates the import¬ 
ance of the law of blood-fend among these tribes, that 
so able a writer should imagine that the very bases of 

PliHurkljiLU lft&l, vcjL L pp. 273 tuid 2S3 ft *Th& mftrnmliaii eoltatted 
toy Schoolcraft w, io far da it goa, toufirtiLattifj of ill ft l ?ajpjilled by 
GalJatln.. hut mltli EitiLu to It ixcept ga fftntes.1 in tin? Itrit 

: It U not Btftlrid wlit'lltir Lib din, fuff tk puriM^i of svTtm^c umi 
w.-j* i i jiidjiiii i.l aM cjf ih. 1 Niith: toietti within 2L Eaisifl lucal 
triljfl (qj* dstji.tti), or cbisfiijiid aa wvll nil of iht uttnfl Lutein in odfaMfr* 

lual iii!*-.- they w.tc, providi*! t hu lual Lrii** watt fomented tit 
fru j]il]r. pn.il. ilijy the hI/ihl fet these purptHC* tOrmetFsj of all ut 

the- SaJm: tO-tcSt AIIlI local txibr. 
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society should have >ie«u reconstituted witL the view of 
affecting its operation,* 

“ According to the ancient custom,” Bays Gallatin, 
speaking of the Cherokee and Creeks, “if an offence 
was committed by one on another member of the same 
dan, the compensation to be made on account of the 
injury was regulated b an amicable way by the other 
members of tlu» dan. Murder was rarely expiated in 
any other way than by the death of the murderer; the 
nearest male relative of the deceased was the execu¬ 
tioner ; but, this being done ns under llie authority of 
the clan, there was no further retaliation. If the injury 
was committed by some one of another dan, it was not 
the injured party, hut the dan to which he belonged, 
that asked for reparation. This was rarely refused by 
the dan of the offender; but, lit case of refusal, the 
injured dan had a right to do Itself justice, either by 
killing the offender in case of murder, or inflicting iamc 
other punishment for lesser offences. This .species of 
private war was by the Creeks called 11 to tube up the 
sticks,'' because the punishment generally consisted in 
lieutiug the offender. At the time of the annual com- 
feast, the stick* were laid down, and could not again be 
taken up for the same offence.” But this rule had 
exceptions. The Wind dan could take them up four 
times, and the Jb. ur dan twice for the ^ame offence, 

A further proof of the working in these southern 
tuitions of the law of blood-feud, is to !>e found in what 
are unquestionably arrangements for checking the spirit 

1 fi nliatrn ^ kfc, * 
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of revenge, 1 mean the institution of cities of re fug© 
which existed as well with the CherokcCS as with the 
Hebrews, and the clothing of cert; tin persons with suck a 
degree of sacra-sanctity that blood could not bo shod in 
their presence. Temporary asylums were thus found 
for those who had become subject to the vendetta, and 
these asylums, by suspending vengeance, no doubt 
would have in rime introduced compensations in money 
or goods in lieu of blood for blood, which primitive Law 
every whore demanded. It is not part of Gallatin's 
statement, that the punishment for an offence could—if 
the offender evaded it —fee legitimately made to foil on 
any of the clan to which he belonged. But “ the taking 
up of the sticks" implied this in the case of & refusal 
of redress. 


II. The Somherm Nations 

The Iroquois and Algonquin nations are for our 
purposes the northern nations of the ares we arc 
examining. It is not very material to know whet, 
within thift area, were the districts they respectively 
occupied. Their wars were constant, and the borders 
of their domains constantly shifting. 

According to au immigration, hypothesis framed, so 
far tx9 1 know, by Mr. .Schoolcraft, the Algonquin© were 
the first Indian occupiers of the soil east of Mississippi. 
TLoy' crossed that river at a point in the south-west 
which he 1 iii nks can be tilted, and spread their settle¬ 
ments far and wide, east ward ly towards the Atlantic, 
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anil north-easterly to the land between the southern 
spurs of Hudson’s Day and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 1 
Some time after they were followed by the fierce and 
predatory Iroquois, by whom many of their tribes were 
not only conquered hut exterminated. Some Iroquois 
tribes advancing up the valley of the Ohio, which they 
occupied and named, took up n commanding and central 
position in western New York, and cut oft' ail communi¬ 
cation between, the northern and southern Algonquin*; 
other Iroquois tribes, mining in a south-easterly direc¬ 
tion from the Ohio, settled in the Carolina*, to the south 
of the most southern Algonquin settlements. What we 
know is that, at the time of our first certain knowledge 
of them, the more northern Iroquois were surrounded 
on all sides by Algonquin tribes, and were separated 
from their more southern congeners by several Algon¬ 
quin Lenapc tribes that are now extinct.' 

THE IROQUOIS NATIONS 

The more northern Iroquois nations were the 
Mohawks. Oneida, Onondaga*, Cayuga*, and Senecas, 
who were known as 11 The Five Nations fJ ; the Hurona ; 
the Neutral Nations; tho Eriga* or Erics; and the 
Anilasted. Of the last three set* we know little except 
that they were Iroquois, and suffered terribly at the 
hands of the Five Nations. Of the Five Nations and 
* 33wf fmmd the count*} 1 tlmJT ialwliiod, If tliti* uwlitiuiu may 

\ j <* btSidTcii^ mul risfeniLUjiied -lqjI dlupiinsail tb* earlier inhabiting to 

;ij i«; r .Sdjoftkrfcftv vol j p_ 307 ). 
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of the- Hurons, however. we Lave Full and trust worthy 
accounts* TLe more southern Iroquois nations wore 
the Tuscarorns, the Toteloes, Nanticokes, Coneys, and 
Nottoway®, In the years 1714*13 the mass of the 
Tuscarom, after suffering terribly iu war, were 
admitted as a sixth nation into the League of the 
Five Nations, and we have a full account of them 
accordingly. The Nauticokes and Couoys (making one 
nation), and the Toteloes, seem for a time to have been 
admitted into the same League, hut we have 110 special 
accounts of them. Their organic structure may, how* 
ever, very safely be assumed to have closely resembled, 
if not to have been precisely the same, ns that of 
the Tusearoras and the other nations in the League. 
The Tuscartuas, it may be mentioned, were far the most 
powerful and important of the southern Iroquois nations. 

What, then, was the structure of an Iroquois local 
tribe or nation ? This question Is answered most fully 
for the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondngas, Cayugas, Senecas, 
and Tuscororms, by Lafitnu, Cob leu, and Morgan* l 
shall hereafter have occasion to refer somew hat minutely 
to their evidence, but meantime the results are briefly 
as follows:—1. The local tribes were id! divided into 
clans or families hi the t-otemic principle. 2. No man 
could many a woman of his own clan or totem 3, 
Every child belonged to the dan of his or her mother, 
and all the inheritances were determined by the system 
which traced kinship through women only. 

As to the totems of the different tribes, the Mohawks 
ami Ooddfts hud but three, die Turtle, Wolf, iuid Bear 
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and in these clan* the Sachems hips, .assigned l y the 
League to these nations, were hereditary. The Senecas, 
(Sayugas, and Onondagas had each eight totems, and 
the Tusearonus had seven, according to Mr, Morgan. 
The eight totems were the Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Turtle, 
Deer, Snipe, Heron, and Hawk, but the existence of 
all these in any one local tribe may be doubted. The 
list of Sadicmskips furnished by Sir. Morgan show 
that, so far ns known, those of the Mntmdag&s were 
hereditary in the clans of the Bear, TVolf, Turtle, Snipe, 
and Ot'tr; those of the Cayugaa in the - Ians of the 
Bear, Turtle, Heron, Deer, and Snipe: and those of the 
Senecas in the clans of flu, 1 Bear. ’Wolf, Turtle, Snipe, 
and Hawk. Thus the Sadiernskipa furnish n proof that 
seven totems at least existed within the League, while 
they do not show that wore than five totems were to be 
found in any one nation, It is consistent with tills 
evidence, of course, that there may have been eight 
totems in some of the nations, [f the Beaver dan held, 
ae Mr. Morgan state’, one of the Sachemahipa of the 
Onondaga, we should hare a proof of there having been 
eight distinct totems altogether within the confederacy, 
and six in at least one nation. 1 

We shall hereafter see reason for believing in the 
accuracy of the earlier statements we have, to the effect 
that til- throe original totems of the Iroquois were the 
Wolf, Bear, and Turtle. These wore, at any rate, the 
only totems of the Enrons (Wyandots), who early 

i Sd)oiloaft t Indian Triin, at,, ral iil pjs, l Pi jf, t r. p, 73 . 
HorpiL'.. f..vj / /I, W.fc L ftup. iii sail jr. H**cheater, lS5a. 
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separated from the main body of the Iroquois, as they 
were the only totems of the Mohawks anti < tneidas; 
and every Iroquois nation, so far ah we know, had these 
three, whatsoever other totems they had in addition. 
The Hurons, being pure Iroquois, and with dans on 
the totemif: principle, we should expect them to have 
exogamy as marriage law, and the system of kinship 
through females only, and this is what we find, 1 Of 
the Hu tons, Parknum says (Jesnitt, p, 52): " Tin.- Huron 
nation was A confederacy of four distinct contiguous 
nations, afterwards increased to five , , : it was 

divided into clans; it wa governed by chiefs whose 
office was hereditary through the female.” etc. See 
Jesuit /{elutions prior to IS50, and Champlain, Sagard, 
and Brcssani, La titan and Charlevoix knew the Huron 
institutions only through others (Jbnwfe, p. I f 1). 

The totem seems to have established among the 
Iroquois, as among the Cherokee* and Creeks, a bond of 
brotherhood between, nil of the clan. They were bound 
to one another alike for oh taming and giving repara¬ 
tion for injuries. In cases of murder, rite murderer 
was given up to the private vengeance of the kindred 
of the slain. They could sky him wherever and when¬ 
ever they found him, without being taken to account 
It we* customary for the kindred nf the murderer, and 
oven file "tribe ' (? local tribe) to which they belonged, 
to interfere with efforts to appease the kindred of the 

f Chatfcrofcf trlled by Gnlliiin f AtA, Amtr^ tol iL p, 1081; Jokruim** 
Iwliun 7HW vnJtaftth'flp vLw> (*4itA« A m*r n Yol i. pp. *71 fL}t qjul *n? 
■ ju^ially p, 1:84. Jcthxusioji'* ffUtfamnikta apply to Xht WjILUdotJ aid vthxt 
Iioqtiraii, mA Affine Algtfn^iiinfl. 
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fjLriu. fl In a doubtful ease," says Johnston, speaking of 
die Unions, Seuec&s, and other tribes inhabiting Ohio 
iti 1819, ** or on old claim for Siiiiifaction, the family 
['cbm] consult the tribe [local tribe], and when they 
Iihtc resolved on having redrew they take the guilty, if 
he ia to be found, and if he flies, they take the nearest 
of kin. in some cases the family who have done the 
injury promise reparation, and in that case they arc 
allowed n reasonable time to fulfil their promise; and 
they are generally quite earnest of themselves in their 
endeavours to put ihe guilty to death in order to save 
an innocent person. Tins right of judging and taking 
satisfaction being vested in the family or tribe, is the 
sole cause why their treaty stipulations never have been 
executed. A prisoner taken in war is the property of 
the iraptor, to kill or taw at the time of capture, and 
this right must he purchased" (AM i. Amer^ vol i. p. 
282), 1 Mr. Morgan gives some detail as to the action 
of the kilos to which the parties belonged among 
the Five Nations, to appease “ the family" of the 
murdered person, and to induce them to accept a pre¬ 
sent of white wampum, nor. as compensation for the 
crime, but as awgret&I confession of it and prayer for 
forgiveness. If, be says, die wampum came too late, or 
waa refused, “ the family rheu either took upon them¬ 
selves jointly the obligation of taking what they deemed 
a just retribution, or they appointed nn avenger, who 
resolved never to rest until life had answered fo/lifo. 1 ' 
There is the same ambiguity in the term “ family ” here 

1 Cp. Lai3lAi4 voL l pp. ff. 
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ci 5 in the previously cited statement of Mr. Johnston as 
to tiic tribes of Ohio. I think it can menu nothing hat 
the clan—the brotherhood of the totem of the slain. 
Hut may it have meant merely the immediate relatives 
through the mother of the slain—his brothers uterine, 
mother's brothers, etc. ? We shall see that it would be 
contrary to all primitive law thus to interpret a term, 
used with obvious thoughtlessiias as to its precise 
moaning being important. 11 In the eyes of an Iroquois, 
says ilr. Morgan, '* every member of his own tribe, in 
whatever nation, was as much his brother or his sister 
as if children of the same mother.'' It would he hard 
to reconcile with this statement any interpretation of 
the term “ family ,L in regard to vengeance that fell short 
of including at least till of the same tribe — i.r. toteui — 
included within the same nation , 1 


THE £LG<Bi-QUIJ? STATIONS 

These have been Arranged by Gallatin under four 
heads, the Nor them, North-eastern. Eastern or Atlantic, 
and Western. 

(l) The Northern division of the Algouquina er»m- 

1 Vrti yin , Jri'jud^ PP< St and 331 ff. A* iilnsuamig the 
in tins text, let me cite Hr. '.Vihtoh 1 ® account ■ f the Chippeway 
W-Ji-Hijr, " fib tntenj wcv» a Crane, one of tbo oM«t 

Ci uni-Li to In the Itila now residing tuoillr at Lai'- Superior- 1 Her*- 
** I'lmi 1* " eluflv mGitia " dm,'' ami lili hs ni.mm local trine, bul, i't 
natiun. SdadauH, IttAmut, cte, vjJ, ii 162. Auoihor iltustnLicift 
in point occurs In Schoolcraft** vliinc Ih&nrdiHr wJL ii, p, 1 40. *’ All liit 

I ctil i vik.lun.1d of a particular (iunily," -jy* Sshoaloxcft, ■ &f lie 

Alguiiiisiiiki generally, **iucl» aa tie 'Deer. Crawt Heaver, cut, when callftl 
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prised the Crees, the Algonquins, Ghippewnys or Ojib* 
ways, Ottawas, Potowbtamies, and Missisaagaea, 

It, is uncertain whether “Algonquin* was not a 
generic term. 

(2) Tlie Nurdi-eastern division comprised the Algou- 
quins of Labrador, the Micmatis, the Etc he mins, and the 
A lienakis, 

(3) The Eastern or Atlantic division comprised the 
New England Indians, the Long Island Indians, the 
Delawares anil Minsi of Pennsylvania and New.Jersey, 
the Kanticokes of die eastern shore of Maryland, the 
Susquchannoeks, die Powhattnas of Virginia, and the 
P&mliros of North Carolina. 

(4) The Western division comprised the Menomonies, 
the Hiami and Illinois tribes, the Sanks, Foxes, Kiekn- 
poos, and, finally, the Shawnocs. 

1 have set forth this extensive nmiy of tribal nnmes 
that the extent of my ignorance of their social structure 
ma\- bo frankly confessed. The only “nations" of which 
tlie works Accessible to me have yielded information, 
after o careful search, are the following •_ 

(a) In the Northern division, die Cliippewnys or 
Ojibwaye, and the Ottawa*. 

{/«) In the North-eastern division, none. 

(®) tn die Eastern division, the Delawares ,md 
Minsk 

(f/) In the Western division the Souks, Foxes, oa d 

upon for ttio <Bntam •«* d*fe fomilj mAt without rcgaM 

lonpcafic Samoa ' TJw- Gunllr raarL- bm du&sth- 
tba ajid eo fhmLlr «clan. 
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Slavonics. There is, indeed, abundance of in formation 
respecting the others, the boundaries of their territories, 
their ware, their villages and population, and in some 
eases their alliances, and what nuiy be failed their 
political system. But of the form of the family, the 
gentile bond, the blood ties and obligations, I find 
nothing but general statements or surmise?. As an 
example, take the following as to the Illinois; “The 
Illinois were an aggregation of distinct though kindred 
tribes [it is not said whether trik here means clan or 
local tribe]. Their general diameter and habits were 
those of other Indian tribes/’ and so on,—the account 
disclosing some of their improper habits, telling us in 
what direction they traded and. sold their captives, and 
beyond that nothing. 1 In some cases the evidence 
comes provokinirly near to touching the subjects of out 
inquiry, and suddenly leaves them unexplained. Not- 
withstanding, it is possible that we have a sufficient 
number of examples, casually presented, to give ns on 
a^umnee that ail tie '*nations ' in the group were of a 
tvpe, without pressing inference to the limit— ex uno 
disce omnes. 

Of the Miaous, we know that they were divided into 
nl-ma , from a casual mention of their cannibalism, for 
there was. it seems, a clan of the Miami* whose heredi¬ 
tary duty and privilege it was to devour the bodies of 
prison era burned to death.* 

Totcmiam, the division of clans ori the totetnic prin¬ 
ciple, we should expect as common, if not universal, in 
1 Pirksiiiti, U p. 300. > li iv xL 
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thin group. The very name Totem = Dodaim = town- 
rnark, is Algonquin, furnished by the common language 
of the group, as has been already explained. It may 
be remarked chat it has not been, perhaps, a fortunate 
circumstance that this term, Laving such an origin, 
should have come into comm on use to denote the 
emblem of a clan, apart iroiu the common residence 
of the clmismeu m the same village or town. It is 
like any other term, however, if we allow it to mean 
no more than it actually does in the run of cases. Up 
to this point we Lave applied it to denote the dan, 
though the members of the dan have been dispersed 
in a variety of villages and even in a variety of nations. 

It occurs then, at once, that in coming to the 
birth-group of the term, we have now reached a 
case where totetnkm has some distinctive accompani¬ 
ment. What this was is not difficult to guess. Wo 
have readied tribes at Inst where kinship is traced 
through males, and not through females, and where in 
consequence, dm gentile bond remaining as before, imd 
being no longer counteracted by cross ties of family 
between the different gentos, the gen tea tend to separate 
and cadi to assume for itself its 0 wn home, village, or 
towu, or one or more village or towns in vicinity to 
each other. 

To comprehend the cohesive force of clanship 
Operating with exogamy ns marriage law, find elm 
system of female kinship, let ua consider the case of a 
local trilm like the Mohawks with three totems—the 
Wolf, Bear, aud Turtle. A Wolf man marries, say, a 
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Bear woman \ his sou and daughter are Bears* Suppose 
now, his son to marry a Turtle and his daughter a 
Wolf, in a household in two generations there will he 
family ties binding together persons of the three (Jane, 
and tending to counteract any tendency of the clans to 
sever through a conflict of their duties and interests 
such as, we saw, the blood - feud might on occasions 
bring on As every household would in its composition 
resemble every other,—would be, in short, a true epitome 
of the nation,—we may see how the family affections, 
giving stability to the family group, directly resisted 
the disintegration of the nation. The elans were 
doubly and triply jointed into one another, and bound 
together not only by nuunugo ties, but by the parental, 
filial, and fraternal affections. However weak we 
(nay suppose these to have been, compared with the 
feelings of gentile kinship, we see their whole force 
would go to soften clan conflicts when they arose, and 
support clan cohesion. In fact, when we think of all a 
separation of clans thus welded together implies, we 
see it is almost impossible that it should over take 
place, or lie more than temporary for the accomplish¬ 
ment of some definite clan purpose. Mr. Parkraan lias 
aptly likened the bonds that united the clans to cords 
of indkrubber. "They would stretch, and the parts 
would be seemingly disjointed, only to return to their 
old union with the recoil. Such was the elastic strength 
of those relations of chins hip, which were the life of the 
League ” p. 337). 

Suppose, now, with, clanship and exogamy remain- 
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iugi tliafc lie system of kinship undergoes a clianne, A 
Wolf man marries say a Bear woman : hh son and 
daughter now are Wolves and not Beats, When bis 
son marries, his children slrnll be Wolves, whether lie 
timmes a Bear or a Turtle, His flwjjbtet must marry 
II Turtle or Bear. Whichever she marries, her children 
will be Turtles or Bears, as the case may he, in another 
household. Every household will now become homo- 
geneous— comprising Wolves alone, Bears alone, or 
Turtles alone, excepting the mothers, who through the 
change of kinship have lost importance and go for 
nothing- When in a course of generations the house* 
holds of a nation have buen transformed, have become 
homogeneous, should conflicts arise between the duns, 
there will be nothing to assuage them in the constitu* 
tton of the family. Id the constant ahiftiugs of village 
settlements, incident to the wondering life of the people, 
nothing would be more natural than that all the Wolves,' 
Bears, and Turtles, should establish their home* ne.'J 
one miother respectively. Whether this separation 
twk the form ol wards or quarters in the same town or 
village, or of separate villages, it is apparent that a 
condition of things would uow have arisen favourable 
to a final separation of the dans. In '■ the taking up 
of the sticks " for redress whidi was refused, the enemies 
would find themselves confronted with one another in 
an antagonism from which there would be no fbree to 
withdraw them and resettle them in the nation. A 
dan beaten in a conflict might take up * residence 
permanently apart from, though perhaps near to, that 
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of the other or even in disgust find enmity 

sopnmte itself from them for aver, and wander away in 
search of a new territory, 1 

We my see how separation in another form might 
take place, through hands from the different dans 
setting oat on some expedition under a popular 
leader, and remaining independent on experiencing 
auccess under Ins leadership, Such conjunct bands 
would resemble, however, the parent group in their 
composition, and their settlement in one village or town 
never could Introduce for them a common totem. At 
least it would so appear prima facie. 

Such separations must have been frequent among 
the Algonquin®, and the chief cause of their weakness 
compared with their immediate enemies of the Iroquois 
stock. They were far more numerous than the Iroquois, 
but such were their subdivisions that they could no¬ 
where oppose it sufficiently solid front to their enemies. 
That the subdivisions were due to such separations as 
w<i have been explaining, appears from the case uf die 
Delawares, They were in three dons — the Turtle, 
Wolf, and Turkey, The Wolf clan separated itself from 
the Dels wares so completely that the Wolves, though 
main tain Lin' an intimate connection with the other 
Delaware dans, spoke a different dialect, The Turkey 
and Turtle claim remained united. From this case we 
should be bound to infer that the Deb wares had male 
kinship, though the fact were not recorded. 

1 Tlse Mgcnquiiu him nmptrous tnulifioiitf uf lli^ sopamtiojiS' of 

ami lunula [rum ii. t-ir v&rionA naLiatijs h f.y. Sdmolcntft, xol. iL j>. L3B. 
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{«) The Chippeways or Gjibwaya and 0ttawa3. 

Dr, James represents the Chippeways as divided into 
numerous dans on the tofcemie principle, and a list of 
eighteen of limit totems which hi; bid made fell for short 
of being a complete list. It Is not accessible to me, but 
a pictorial Petition presented at Washington in 1849 
l>y a delegation of Chippew&ya from Lake Superior to 
the President of the United States, which has been 
analysed by Schoolcraft, discloses the following af» the 
totems of the chiefs who formed that delegation, 
namely: l. Crane: 2, Marten; 3, Land - Tortoise; 4, 
Black Bear; 5, Man-fish; 6, Catfish; 7, Brant; £, 
Subterranean Bear; 9, Sturgeon; la, Springduck; 11, 
Engle; 12, Loon; 13, Elk. 1 Elsewhere we seem to 
have evidence of other four, viz,: 14, Turtle; ! 5, Swan; 
1G, Crow; 17, Woodpecker, and yet want one to com¬ 
plete 1 such a list as Dr. James bad formed It may be 
seen in Schoolcraft, casually mentioned, that the Chippe- 
wuya had the Loon—the totem of ike royal family; 
the Bear, of the family of the war-chief; the Crane; 
and the Marten—the hitler imported by adoption from 
the Mmiduns, whom the Chippeways had nearly exter¬ 
minated.* 

That the Ottawa* were divided into dans on the 
totem to principle, appears incidentally in the course of 
an Ottawa myth, given by Schoolcraft in his AI gin 
Iks&xTvh’#, The old spirit being in need of tobacco 
managed to have captured and brought to him a mortal 

« IwUuu, vt»L i. p. 419. 4 iMi Vd St. p. 401. 

* Tit U. IT J38, ISO, 140, Ul. 
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named Wass&mo, to whom In gave his daughter in 
marriage, on the condition of his procuring ii proper 
supply of the weed. Wassruno being allowed to return 
to his people, disclosed the need of the god, whereupon 
tobacco for him was immediately forthcoming to buck 
£lu extent that it took two sacks ** of dressed moose 
sidu to hold it/' “On the outside of these skins the 
different totems of the Indiana who Imd given the 
tobacco were painted, and also those of all persons who 
had made any request/'' O11 this Schoolcraft, in a note, 

takes occasion to discourse on the meaning of totems, 
carefully avoiding uf course, oa usual, all rv&rmee to 
their connection with marriage law, and mentioning 
the Deer, Crane, Beaver, etc., tta totems: but he docs 
not say that they wore totems of the Ottawas, and it 
does not follow that they were, though mentioned in irn 
illustration of an Ottawa myth . 1 

If we may trust Algonquin traditions, given by 
Schoolcraft, the Chippcwaya, Ottawas, and Pot/awotamies 
formed originalJy one nation, and sn we may hold as 
true of the Potowotamies whatever we have ascertained 
as true of the Cliippeways and Ottawas.’ 

Dr. -bunt' k Gallatin's authority for exogamy as 
marriage law aim ug the Ckippvways, L)r, Jantes 
informs us/‘ he says, L ’ that no man is allowed to change 
his totem, that it descends tn all the children a man 
mat/ hate, and that the restraint upon intermarriage 
wliich it imposes is scrupulously regarded." This is 

1 -H I/fCt I'fffUTf/unc, frl. it, f\ 1-id. 

1 Mitt**, rft, ml. i. p 308 ; will toI, ii. p. I 3J_ 
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confirmed by Tanner (AWmitV, p, “They profess 

to consider it highly criminal for a man to many a 
woman whose totem is the same ass lib own; and they 
relate instances where young men. for a violation of 
this rule, have teen put to death by their own nearest 
relatives-” 

Johnston’* stutemcait regarding the Ottranu is less 
direct, fie says, “ A man -seldom or never marries in 
his own trite.” ‘ As this statement was thought broad 
enough to rover exogamy in the case of the Hurona 
and Seneca Iroquois, whoso cmc it also covers in 
Johnston's account, of which we have direct and in- 
depriuloni evidence, we must hold it to imply exogamy 
in the ca3i" of the < Htawos. The traditions that all 
these Algonquin tribes hud l>?en Anciently one people 
point to the same conclusion. 

As to kinship. 1 h, Jamsa's statement, points oat that 
children took the totems of their father among the 
(luppawaya: anil several of their traditions point to 
succession of son to father as the rule. It iiieiy not. 
however, have become the rule among all the tribes of 
Algonquin stock. 1 find no express statement on 
tho subject its to the Delawarca, but I have already 
indicated that l infer the I Mu wares had male kin- 
*tiip like the Ckippcways. What Johnston says, 
however, of the OMo trites, would mate one doubt 
rid? inference. 

The tribe* he directly deals with are the Delawares, 
Wyandot* (Huron*). Shawn noe*o„ Senecas, and Ottawa*. 

1 Jrtfc. jlmiT-., imt. i, jk iJM, 
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of which t he Huron**, sud Seneca i me Iroquois, having 
the astern of female kinship, ami the rest A lcmni| tmv 
Now the statement he makes as applicable to all of 
these is, that in their marriages the brothers and nudes 
of the woman oo the maternal side are consulted as to 
a proposed match, “ and sometimes the father, but this 
is only a compliment, as his approbation or opposition 
is of no avail \ and else where he states that marriage 
gives no right to the husband over the property of his 
wife, " ami when they part, die keeps tlu children and 
the property belonging to them and to her. Not un- 
frequeutly they take away everything the husband 
owns, his hunting equipage only excepted," 

This is a state of things consistent with kinship 
being traced through females only, and children being 
accordingly counted to belong to the tribe of their 
mother’ — taking of coarse her totem; but it is ini 1 in¬ 
sistent with male descent, am I children taking their 
father's totem* 

Mr. Johnston was, when he wrote, agent for Indian 
affairs at Piqua, and his account is oflkiaL It comprises 
a population table (/.c* p. 270), from which we have the 
Indian population aa follows :— 

Mm, Wonuiiij 

id OilJilii'U. 

Wjamlois or Hun^n^ 542 

Stinecas « . * „ , .551 

Molmwis * 57 


Total of fjoquoto stock 


, 1150 
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anil Cluliclr^ijfc. 

Sbawanoese , . . . . 800 

iHtflu-as (settled and migratory) . 377 

Delawares . . . . , SO 


Total of Algonquin stueU . 


12:" 


We Lave already seen the correctness of Ida state¬ 
ments respecting this population, so far as regards 
the Iroquois portion of it. There is no doubt as to 
that But it must be assumed that the *;nne state¬ 
ments were applicable on the whole to the Algon¬ 
quin, <>r major part of the population, and this fact is 
interesting as showing that some Algonmuns who, 
according to tradition, had anciently been united with 
the Ckippewuys, continued in I ihio to have female 
kinship after kinship had -hit red among the Ohippc- 
wnys to the mole side. It yields of course the infer¬ 
ence that the Chippewnys also had original iv the 
system of female kinship. But while it ii inconceiv¬ 
able that his account did not apply on the whule to 
the Algonquin population, it may well liave been 
inapplicable to the “inure handful,*' as he calls them, 
of Delawares li ving at Upper Sandusky, of whom i litre 
cannot have liften more than fay sixteen families, There 
were among them in ill W twenty-one women. 1 do 
unit hold his account, therefore, as conclusive against 
the inference that the Delawares had male kinship. 
But further inquiry may clear up the doubt. 

{>) The Delawares mid Miirei.—\V t - have already 
seen that the Delawares at first consisted of three dans, 
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or tribes, with the totems of the Turtle, the Wolf, and 
the Turkey respectively, im<l that they stiy that the Wolf 
chin, or Mind, who were originally mixed up with them 
in the “nation/' separated from the others and became, 
though remaining intimately connected with them, a 
separate local tribe or nation—the Min s i, or Wolves ; 
the composite local tribe of Turtles and Turkeys retaining 
the title of Delawares proper, Wu might, be sure, were 
there only indirect evidence, that the Minai intermarried 
with the Delawares, and that the law of the whole 
" nation " was esogamy, Tile fact is. however, not left 
to inference. It tests on the most direct and distinct 
evidence. Loskicl is quoted by Gallatin as saving : 
Ji The I )clawares and Iroquois never marry near relations. 
According to their own account the Indian nations were 
divided into tribes for no other purpose than that no 
one might ever, either through temptation or mistake, 
marry a near relation, which at present is scarcely 
possible, for whoever intends to marry must take a 
person of a different tribe.” 1 

I have already examined the evidence ns to kinship 
among the Deb-wanes. Does it make for my view or 
against it, that they were subdivided into numerous 
small tribes, disfcingni&hed by burs! names ? 1 

(</) Of the SLuwnoes in the Western division we 
have an account by Mr. Johnston, who Calk them 
Shaw.moeai*. 1: i- -inguhirh interesting, us introducing 
us to a man-totem. 

1 Kilt <>ry (/ lUt Moravian MiuiiiJiJ. Part T. p. &6. 

’ Galtslm. «( mjtra, p. u; 
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The Shavmoes were in four tribes or clans:— 

l. "The Pique Tribe, which they say originated 
as follows: In undent times they had a large fire, 
which Ijeing burnt down, m great pulling and blowing 
were heard in the ashes ; they looked, and behold 
a man stood up from the ashes 1—hence the name 
Piqua—a man coming out of the ashes, or made of 
aahea," 

" The Moi juaehake Tribe, which aiguilles a fat man 
filled—a man made perfect, so that no thin g is wan ting. 
T]iis tribe has the priesthood. They perform the 
sacrifices, and. all the religious ceremonies of the nation. 
None bat certain persons of this tribe are permitted 
even touch the sacrificci." 

3. The Kiakapocuke Tribe, The signification of the 
■ term is unknown, at least it is not given. 

T 11 The Clullii'utile Tribe, Chillicotbo lias no 
definite meaning. It is u of residence." 

The statements of Mr, Johnston as to the other 
tribes in Ohio, in 1819, apply to the Shawn oes, and 
ascribe to them exogamy as marriage law, iuid the 
system of kinship through females only.* 

Blixxl-Frwl, —Johnston's statement may be taken 
as giving the law for the Algonquin and Iroquois 
stocks. It is, as might, be expected, the same for 
both , 1 

"If murder be committed, tlie family [=dnu or 

1 TT,1. i. jijt J76 mill 

- in ix^l I,. {». ,ia,w-n H jni, mtx iii» asr. of the term, u^im, tribe, 
4ii,? "''"'hi *■? r- s "3; f tiw s|(bw-mkk~. .., >■ tl« t>r tiu» 

mi™ tofti] tiTfe a trmiitKin l tun ihtir mceiten, ji# 
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triba of descent] of the deceased only have the right ot 
taking satbiftiction; tliey collect, consult, anti decree. 
The tultra of a town, or of the nation, have nothing ro 
do or say in the business. The relations of the deceased 
person consult first among themselves, and if the vase 
ia clear, and their family clan] not likely to suffer by 
the division, they determine on the case definitively. 
When the tribe [ ? nation] may he affected by it, ur in 
a doubtful case, the family | =elan] consult the tribe 
[ = nation], and when they have resolved on having 
redress they take the guilty, if be is to be found, and if 
he files they take the nearest of km. In some eases the 
family [=chm] who have done the injury promise re¬ 
paration; and in that citse they are allowed a reasonable 
time to fulfil their promise, and they ar- generally quite 
earnest of themselves in then endeavours to put the 
guilty to death, in order to save an innocent T>er&om 
This right of judging and taking satisfaction biny 
in /Ac family vr tribe, Ls the sole cause why 
their treaty stipulations never have been executed 1 
(p. 281). 

J(aL TTutv w> Ihfl calj info [ =aitioHi=liynJ tribe! WitL 1 

nc^iiiikila], who admit af a fotmi^n origin," 

i rfttltt |,. am): w All t he kiiiiui [ Wnl trite*] m iliifSi-istfc 

hUo trib* \=el^famtiu f or frttai dWtfJ after tim ma&mr ot ilu* 

A jjfcwfrw (j3. ssoj: "War ie olwftji toternansii m by tht Itwl warrior 
.if ijnc iflwn irliLcli ituolf W Jure U«u nym*."!. « ■ ■ Sf » j ^ ie| h iKf 
mi In- u foliowc4 hy all are for wnr- It i* a te rntimi- 

Ujlini: tlid nation [ = dl riie cloms] m-'ver h ; nod within tin- iiti|iuurj 
of s,Llc olde^l nvut^ aiiiODi? i&tnm,, it licit tJiat Itnif* ^Sssfi ‘-Otf 

3 JL iir of tlw isalioii tave fe«n for war ?it the ^mr tlni^ ,j 
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TOTEMS OF THIJ IROQUOIS—THE iRCWJUOtS LEAGUE 

Lufiiau, in his work on the Ue-l Indians, published 

m 1 724, us the follow in™ tradition of the Iroquois, 

“ lo t,w °rign- the earth, md as to their own 
origin ;— 

Ihis U how the Iroquois rotate the origin of the 
earth ami their own origin. |u t j ie beginning there 
were, they say, six men (the people of Peru and Brazil 
hav, ntao the like number). Whence came these men, 
rluLti. Tliis Lbey did wot know. There was sis yet no 
eartli, they wandered about as the wind wafted them. 
Tlis-y had also no wives, and they felt thaL their race 
was about to perish with them. At test they learned, I 
know not where, that there was a Woman in hearen. 
Having held a council they resolved that one of them, 
named Hog on alio or the Wolf, should transport himself 
thither. The enterprise appeared impossible, but the 
birds of the air agreed together and raised him un 
making a seat fbr him with their bodies supporting one 
another. When he arrived, he waited at the fort of a 
tree tdl this woman should go out as usual todmwwanar 
at n spring near the spot where he had halted. The 
woman ditl not fail to come according to her custom 

r - wh * for her entered into 

vereanon with her. ami made h« a present of W K 

X™** of V7hi(Jl ,ie ?avc her some to eat. 4 curious 
woman who likes chatting and who receives present i* 
soon ‘ve-reome, This w omari ^ Wtak eVeiJ in hejlTeiJ . 

she ail, -wed hereelf to lie seduced. The master of heuven 
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perceived it, and, in his anger he turned her out and 
precipitated her, but in her hill the Tortoise received 
her on its back, un whieh the otter and the fish, ilrccwing 
i“me clay from the depths of the waters, fanned a little 
island, which increased in size ; by degrees it extended 
itself into the form in which we see the earth at the 
present day. This woman had two children who fought 
together. They had unequal arm 3 , of which they did 
not know the strength; those of the one were offensive 
and those of the other were incapable of doing harm, 30 
that the latter was killed without difficulty. 

“ From tliis woman are descended all the other men 
through a long scries uf generation*; and it is such a 
singular event which nerved, they say, as a foundation 
for the distinction of the three Iroquois and Huron esc 
families, the Wolf, the Bear, and the Tortoise, the names 
of which art* like a living tradition, which keeps bd-nv 
their eves (recalls. to them) their history of the earliest 
time *' (vol. i p, S3). 

Here we have a distinct and ccanpamtively early 
attestation, in Iroquois tradition, to ihc existence from 
the hist times they knew of, of the tribes of the Wolf, 
Bear, and Tortoise (or Turtle, ns it is more commonly 
called) among them and the llurons, and the suggestion 
that, whatever other tribes were included from the first 
in the Iroquois nation, these three were the moat pro¬ 
minent. Indeed, it may be believed, on Che analogy of 
like cases, that if any other totem, other than that of a 
tribe in a position of thorough msagnificanre, had existed 
in the nation at the time this legend took shape, a place 
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rtiid pair would Lave been found fot it to play in tlie 
story. 

31r, ChdwaLader Golden, who, we ore informed by 
Mr. Schoolcraft (voL ill p. 10.5}, bad often been a coai- 
f ninm niiftg to the Iroquois during the reign of George n.» 
atul was familiar with their history ami customs, gave, 
in 1717, an account of the (i-'Mpioisiu perfect agreement 
with thiii just cited from Lnfitau. Enumerating the 
nations in tile League—Mohawks, Uneidos, Onondaga^ 
L’ayngns, and Senecas— he Bays (Sehookrai’tj yqL tii. p. 
184): “ Each <<f iIji-sj nations is divided Into three tribes 
or families who distinguish them selves by three different 
arms or ensigns—the Tortoise, the Bear, and the Wolf*, 
and the Sachems, or old wan of these families. put this 
ensign or mark of t,heir family to ovt-i-y public paper'when 
th.y sign it." Such a statement i* this, from on officer 
who must have had with the Iroquois numerous public 
transactions, should be conclusive. It is confirmed by 
what Schoolcraft *oys of Joseph Brant, the celebrated 
Mohawk lender ( 11 who," says Morgan (p. 74). " from his 
conspicuous position and the high confidence reposed in 
him, had conceded to hhn by some writers the title of 
Military Chieftain of the League ; 31 “ hut tins," aays 
Morgan, " is entirely a mistake, or rather r> false a&t&r- 
tion "), that be signed with a triune badge of a hear, 
turtle, and wolf. Alao, by the separate testimony *«f 
Ch Jtievoix, writing in IT 14 (ilisioim dc Ut, XonctJle 
Ft wore, Peris, 1744, voJ, iii. p. 2<1G; cited by Dr, 
Gallatin, JjvA Atiirr., vol. ii, p. 109), who says, 
14 Am ong the lluroua Llic first trlla is ihul of the Bear; 
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tlie two others of t he Wolf and the Turtle. The Iroquois 
nothin bis the same divisions, only the Turtle family is 
divided into two, the Croat and the Little." It is further 
Confirmed by the filet that Certain of the Iroquois TuUijns 
have not now any other than these throe totem?, and 
assert that they never had more. “Tile descendant® 
of the 'indent Oneidao mul Mohawks/' says Mr. Lewis 
Morgan/ " affirm that their ancestors never had but 
three tribes, the Wolf, Boar, and Turtle, and on old 
treaties with these nations, now in the state department, 
these titles appear as their only oxluJ divisions.” 

Charlevoix’s authority may be a mere repetition of 
Lafitau, but the authority of Golden must be accepted 
as independent, and the evidence of the public documents 
iu the state department agreeing with the other evidence 
would appear conclusive. More recent researches by 
Air. Schoolcraft, representing the United States Govern¬ 
ment, confirm whut precedes. Hi: says (vol. Iv. p. 6(3th 
pub. 1856): “The Iroquois originally appear to have 
Imd but three totems, the Turtle, the bear, and the 
Wolf" And. c he where (v«L v p. 73), J ‘ There appear 
to have been originally three totems that received the 
highest, honour mid respect, «.e. the Turtle, Bear, and 
Wolf, These were the great totems of the Iroquoia. 
The other totems appear of subordinate, secondary, and 
apparently newer origin."' Lf iiirthef proof id tliid were 
wanted, wo hnvc It in the fact that all the Sachomships 
in the Mohawk and Oneida nations were held bv the 
Turtle, Wolf, and Bear tribes, while of 1 Ilc forty-seven 

1 IxagiU cf ikt Jnjijhni'*, jl St. 
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Snchemsliips 1 in the League, of which the line of descent 
is alleged to be known, thirty-four were hereditary in 
the families of the Tuttle, Bear, and Wolf, a gain at 
thirteen of the families of the Snipe (eix), Deer (four), 
Heron (two), and Hawk (one)- Moreover, while the 
Saehi;mslup» vested in the three first-named tribes 
include'1 all the nm«! dignified titles, there is m> evi¬ 
dence to support the proposition that the thirteen 
Saehemshipt belonging to the minor tribes were con¬ 
ferred upon them nt the time of the formation of the 
League, and not subsequently, as these tribes wore 
developed, within the nation and became of importance. 
.Moreover, the Turtle, Wolf; and Bear are the only tribes 
that appear in nil the nations; while from the fact that 
no tribe of any totem hut one of these three ever formed 
itself within the nation^ of the Mohawks or Uueidas, 
roQjunctly with the law which deduced descents through 
female®, find counted children to be of the tribe of the 
HH'thcr, we me cunstrsuhed to believe that the three 
primary tribes of the Mohawks :mrl Oneidae, nt least, 
tnnrn have intermarried among themselves agreeably to 
the law of erogamy, which we know to he now their 
marriage law. and to have decided marriage with women 
of the inferior totems. If they had married with women 
of Bueh totems, it must have infallibly happened that 
gentee of the Snipe, Dear, Heron, and Hawk totems 
must have apjwared its subdivisions in the nations of ihu 
Mivluiwkn Aftd OmuIas. 

Before producing Mr. Morgans account of the nature 
and origin of the League of the Iroquois, it h well to 
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not* the sources from which he lias drawn it. It is 
mainly founded on the tradition that) the League, with 
trvery feature of it. was fully formed by tui act of legiala- 
( lou, at a single congress of the chiefs of the {Ufferent 
nations entering into it, and thereafter continued with¬ 
out the smallest change of importance down till near 
Llie end of last century; so that an account of the League 
as it was at any time in its history would be true for 
the moment of its origin. 

As to when it originated, Mr. Morgan says (p. ti), 
that some circumstances tend to show that it was a 
century old at the date of the Dutch discovery, 1609. 
That would refer the origin to about the year 1500. On 
the other hand, Mr. Morgan says that the principal 
Iroquois traditions indicate a period fur more remote. 
If wit assume this not to exceed a hundred years, we may 
have the origin given by tradition about the year 1400. 

We are asked to believe that the constitution of the 
Iroquois League, matured at all points from the first by 
u single legislative act, remained unchanged for four 
hundred years, so that we can entirely trust an account 
given of it by Mr. Morgan in JR51, founded ou 
iu ants made to him by tie neon Indiana when he was a 
young man. It umy be remarked that the foci here 
alleged, if true, would be al^rdutoly without parallel in 
the history of mankind. Fancy a constitutional history 
of England in the fifteenth century written in the nine¬ 
teenth, ou the authority of a \\ clsh peasant l Let us 
may proceed to consider wlmt thh marvellously un¬ 
changing consti ration was, and how it wns founded. 
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Mr. Morgan says {[>. ") that the original Iroquois 
group Laving Ijoeti rliarupted into the five nations, u die 
severance wan followed by u gradual alienation, finally 
resulting in a stale of open warfare, which f-ontinued for 
an unknown period." Up to the moment when this 
League wua formed, then, the nations who formed it 
were open and inveterate enemies. The project of the 
League, it is said, originated with a wise man of the 
Onondaga nation, This man must have been a far- 
seeing statesman, and the moat thorough druftatuau 
that the world ever knew. He propounded tlie League 
to the nations as a scheme already nurtured. The 
confederation. soys Morgan (p, <30), if we may trust, 
Iroquois testimony, was not of gradual construction under 
the suggestions of necessity. The plan of the League, 
which the wise Onondaga had projected for the union, 
of the hostile nations, was considered at a place on the 
north siliore of Luke i hiomdngit, lf where the first council- 
fire was kindled, around which ihc ubiefo and wise men 
of the several nariona were gathered, and where, after a 
delude of tnuny days, its estahlkhmcnt (i.c. that of the 
League) wna eflfectcd. J ' The plan of the wise Oftondagn 
wins of the moat extraordinary sort, to propose to nutaone 
nt war with one another. In the first place he proposed 
to divide ouch of them into eight tribes, an a device for 
creating new relationships by which to bind them ul] 
more firmly together (p, 31), and he proposed with the 
stunt* view, and to make these relationships operative in 
the best rammer, that it should bo a law of t he League 
that descent should 1m counted in the female fine, and 
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the children accordingly bo “ in perpetuity ” of the tribe 
of their mother. Then with a view to making the 
division of the people in each nation inti- eight tribes 
more effectual — the most perfect union, Mr Morgan 
buy's, of separate nations which wns ever devised by the 
wit of man (p. b I)—the wise man of the Onoadugas 
planned the division of each .if the eight tribes into five 
portions, and planned the distribution of these portions 
throughout the several nations, <L In effect the Wolf 
tribe was divided into five parts, and one-Fifth of ic 
placed, in each of the five nations. The remaining tribes 
were subjected to the same division and distribution.” 
And it must be assumed, as pari of the plan of the wist- 
T-prm who invented these t ribes anti subdivisions of tribes, 
that, by a law of the League, all of the same tribe should 
count the mud vos as brothers and sisters, bound tu each 
other by the ties of consanguinity. It is easy to see, 
assuming it possible to create l>y enactment sentiments 
of fu'othechoodj and to effect sudi a marvellous series of 
transplantations of sections of newly-created divisions 
of hitherto hostile nations, how thoroughly well welded 
together the tuitions would become in reaped of i he 
newly-created cross relationships, “if either of the 
five nations.” says Mr. M organ, “had wished 10 cast 
off the alliance, it must also have broken this bond of 
brotherhood, Had the nations Mien into collision, if 
would have turned hawk LrUx- against hawk trilye, heron 
against heron, brother against 1 anther. The history of 
the Iroquois exhibits the wisdom of these organic pro¬ 
visions. etc.” 
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Tin; reasoning by which our admiration in claimed 
lor these organic provision would force us, even if w© 
were not expressly told, to tldnk of them un novelties 
and devices of the wise man of the Onondaga*, since 
the nations arc represented as having been continually’ 
at war with one another before the League. If we 
think of them ns being before the League divided into 
tribes of the same name, we see that we should h&ng in 
case of war, hawk against hawk, heron against heron, 
etc., which it is suggested could not be, and certainly 
■ ould not be If a common totem implied common blood. 
The tribal distribution, then, must have been, as Mr. 
Morgan says, an twganic device: «ud at p. 9 ] kb 
expiwtftty stated that “the Iroquois claim To have 
origin it ted the idea of a t Li vision of the people into 
tribes, as u menus of creating now relationships lv 
which to bind the people more firmly together. The 
feet that this division of the people .jf tin- same nation 
iut*j tribes does not prevail generally among our Indian 
races, lavonrs the assertion of the Iro'piok" The plan 
of the wise man of the Onondaga* proposed not only 
*ui entire nMtOUrt ruction of the whole of the five nation* 
modally. It projioaed, furtlu-r, a scheme of political 
government hi pcrjjotnity for each of them: a scheme 
of government fur the whole of them in their union 
a* n League; ik creation and distribution of a vnriorv 
of noble offices, and solemn methods of “raising tip" 
from time to time successors to the various national 
=md League functionariw. No wonder that it was only 
lifter a debate of many ttays that it* establishment was 
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effected. The Iroquois traditions, which have guided 
us so far, say, indeed, that; the wise man of the 
Ouondugas met the chief opposition to his scheme 
from it Sadie 111 of lik own nation, Tododiiha (p, i>7) 
was an Onondaga ruler who had become very powerful 
in war. "Tradition says that he hail conquered the 
Cajugas ami the Senecas. It represents his head as 
covered with tangled serpents, and his look when angry 
as so terrible that whoever looked upon him fell dead." 
Thirl terrible per.sou, of the reality of whose existence, 
as harmonising with the rest of the narrative, wo can 
have no doubt, "was reluctant to consent to the new 
order of things, as he would thereby be shorn of his 
absolute power and be placed among a number of 
equals. 1 " He wels bribed into acquiescence by naming the 
first Sachems hip after him, and dignifying it above the 
others by special marks of honour. Two facte, true to 
this day, support the tradition respecting Toiled ii'lio. 
His name is to the present day among the Iroquois 
the person in cation of heroism, forecast, and dignity of 
character; and the Mohawk Sachem who, when the 
League was formed, combed the snakes out of Todo- 
da'bo'a hair, is stall called Ha-yCHwent'-kS, tlie man who 
combs (p. 68). 

The Iroquois traditions would not appear to have 
lwen very consistent with one another, or Mr. Morgan 
has sifted them, inclining sometimes to one form of 
them and sometimes to another. For instance, we saw 
that they claim to have originated the division into tribes 
m a means of welding the people together, and chat 
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Mr. Moreau inclined, though nor without some hesita¬ 
tion, to favour fills view (p, 91). Elsewhere the tribal 
ill visions are assumed as existing' before the League, 
"The founders of the Iroquois Confederacy," says 
Mr. Morgan, “did not seek to suspend the tribal 
divisions of the people, to introduce a different social 
organisation: but, on the contrary, they rested the 
League itself upon the tribes, and through them sought 
to interweave the race into one political family " (p, T9), 

“ In each turnon." he says, " there were eight tribes 
which were arranged in two divisions and named as 
follows: Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Turtle; Door, Snipe, 
Heron, Hawk " (p. 79). 

“Tradition declares that the Boar and the Deer 
were the original tribes, and that the residue were 
-subdivisions ” (p. SO). 

“ AD the iustitutionis of the Iroquois have regard to 
the divisions of the people into tribes, originally with 
reference to marriage. The Wolf) Bear, Beaver, find 
Turtle tribes Wing brothers to each other, were not 
allowed to intermarry. The four opposite tribes, 
being also brothers to each other, wore likewise pro¬ 
hibited from intermarrying . . . Whoever violated 
these laws of marriage incurred the deepest detesta - 
lion and disgrace. In process of time, however, the 
rigour of the system was relaxed, until finally the 
prohibition was confined to the tribe of the individual, 
which among the residue of the Iroquois is still 
religiously observed. They can now marry into auv 
tribe but their own. Under the original as well as 
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modem regulation, the husband and wife were of 
different tribes. The children always followed the 
tribe of the mother" (p. 83). 

It will be seen that the ultimate facts are totemism, 
exogamy, .and female kinship. Assuming that there is 
anything in the tradition that anciently there were 
among the Iroquois eight tribes in each nation, and 
that these were arranged in two divisions of four 
tribes each, within which marriage was interdicted, we 
see in these divisions nothing inconsistent with simple 
exogamy; for the one of them contains the Bear and 
the other the Deer, and Mr. Morgan gives the tradition 
that the others were mere subdivisions of these stocks, 
[f the Wolf, Beaver, and Turtle were truly of the Bear 
stock, marriage among them would by that fact be 
interdicted accor<ling to the law of exogamy. So, if 
the Snipe, Heron, and Hawk were truly of the Deer 
stock, would marriage t»e interdicted between them by 
the same law ; and the phenomena of such divisions 
touch not the question of the origin of exogamy. They 
exhibit a phenomenon posterior to the establishment of 
exogamy, the formation of bumls on the totemic model, 
mindful for a time of their being of one stock with 
one another, as well as with the group from which they 
sprung, and for long obeying the law of exogamy on 
that footing; but in lhe lapse of time, the memory of 
their origin growing feeble, or it may be falling under 
doubt, or being overridden by new notions of origin, 
treating one another as if they were of different stocks. 
That a tribe which for many generations had passed for 
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Wolves, albeit they were derived from Bears, should in 
time come to regard themselves as being redly Wolves 
;aid nut Bears, is what might be expected ; and they 
would apply the marriage law accordingly. Mr. Morgan's 
account, then, is of importance in connection with the 
origin of exogamy only so far as it ascribes it to a 
legislative device; and we have already seen how 
absolutely incredible it is that it had such an origin. 


CHAPTER XVI] 

* 

5T0BXH All EMC A, WEST 
TfFE Moguls 

GOVKH^itKHT among £k% Moqnla ia hflreditnry p hut does not 
necessarily dbseeoti to the sons of the chief, if the people 
prefer any other blood - relation* They give the following 
account of their origin: “ Many years ago their greet mother 
brought from her home in the West nine (tum 1 of men, in the 

folio wing forma t. The Deei* race* 2. The ml race 3. 

The Water race 4, The Bear race 5, The Haro mee U. 

The Prairie-wolf nee. 7, The Bottleetmke nice 8, The 

Toktcco*plant ruce. 0. Thu Jfceed-gmsa race* Having placed 
them in the spot where their villages now stand, she trans¬ 
formed Lhe m into men who built the present Pueblos, nod the 
dkimetiou of race* h still kept up. (hu told me he vraa of 
the Sand rate, another of the Doer* etc. They are him 
bdievart in metdni|sj , ehom and say that when they die they 
will rlissolv* into their original forms, and Income bdeer, 
etc., again, Thu C!ijtf Governor is of the heer race” (lie- 
ported by Dr- Tun Jkoeck* iVssistant^urgeon Tnitod States 
Army.) They say that the great mother gavci them &U the 
thmeatit: murrain they have, Ui£y keep up a saeted Fire; 
the women propose nrnrriage to the men ; polygamy is rnihijowu 
amoug thenc 1 

[A different list of interna among the MoqtliB ia given by 
1 SiT^nclcniffj Tf l iv. pp* *5 t I5G. 
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Ikiuikc; brides imimals ami plants, it includes "Water, Fire¬ 
wood, Sun, and Cloud. 1 My iiiforimiit: said he Lima elf 
belonged to the Butterfly gens, that his wife and children were 
of Lhe Eagle, life father a Deer." Tliis proves feimdc kin-shit* 
among them, and suggests exogamy. Roth ire distinctly 
stated further on: ' When a man marries he goes to the 
hi ruse owned by hi$ wife; the net of marriage dow not sever 
Lbu comisctiou. with his own don, but hia children follow their 
mother's don. Women exercise the right of choosing their 
own huabumte. Property owned hy tho wife descends, upon 
her death, tu her daughters. Marriage must he exognmuita lls 
concerns the ecus, ml a man and woman belonging to thi- 
sanie gens or ohm unnn. r enter into the marital relation. A 
Badger cum cannot mrirry & Badger woman. . The women 
have the management, control, and ownership of the houses. 
A man will never sell anything in the house unless his wife 
consent, and then she pocket- the money. This feat me of 
domestic life is noticeable among the Pueblos generally." 1 ] 

The Xayajos 

These are nomadic tribes; they liuve no chiefe, but arc 
organised on a somewhat psttiarvlml type, each wealthy man 
owning o band composed el retainer? and servants, tidied Ids 
family, mid resembling a Scottish Highland dan.* 

They tell Litis story of ibtir origin: 3hiuv years ago they 
qI! lived under ground along with the Pueblta and uther 
tribes Am-'lie the Xuvryo* weft? two dumb mat who played 
the Indian ilntv. One of them .jccidentally touching one day 
dii top of the cave, there wii* beard n hollow sound, and 
immediately tho old man conceived the idea of haring through 
to see what was inside. Then follows a story in which the 
Racoon, Until-worm, and four great White Swans figure- The 
four Swans, on a Moth*worm Wing a hole through tho rod, 
attacked liiin. tho ikst piercing him with a« uirow; than 

1 71k &)iu:fDima cf fri -Ifojuti r/ <4ristm>r, pp, no, lUfl, 548, 
Uradoa, IB84. * Uchoolerafl, val. jv. pjj. 80, 2||, 
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saying, i: He is of my race, 1 ’ said retiring- After si variety of 
adrantuiea, the men and animals came up; the JTavajoa first, 
after them the Pueblos and other Indians. The old men of 
the Kavajos made the eun; the old men of the other tribes 
made the moon, heaven, and ^tara. The scattering of the 
stars about anyhow was the wnrk of the Prairie-woE The 
few co&rtdlationa show how the N T avajca wiuId have em¬ 
broidered them had the Prairie-wolf U.t them done. Com 
>v&fl brought to them by a Turkey-hen from the morning star; 
also, at a later time, white corn and wheat; In fact all the 
seeds they possess were brought to them by this benevolent 
bird. This nil savours of totemisin. anti further proof is that 
they Bfc never eat the flesh of the jrey -fjtiirreh nor could I 
(Major Backus) induce them to give any reason for declining 
it; yet they eat the Prairie-dog, which is in no respect pre¬ 
possessing.* 1 

Another account of their origin runs thus : " At the first 
twelvi Navajos, six men and six women, came out of the 
earth in the middle *-f the lake which is In the valley of 
Hontesoim. They wens precedes! hi thair ascent by the 
Locust ami Badgtr, the Locust being the foremost, and boring 
the ht!h far the others; but, as he was nut very successful, 
the Badger madt the hole larger, so as to enable the Kavajos to 
come out On arriving at the surface of the earth, the Xavajos 
were provided with fire in the following manner. The unamnls 
now found un Urn earth were ;drondy in i-xisleiiL-a The 
Coyote, But sad Squirrel were die special friends of the 
NaYojos, and agreed to njtd in procuring the for them, The 
ftimimk, neither I>oer nor Moose being yet crested, were 
engaged in phjing mocassin or shoe-gnmu, having a fire to 
ploy by, Tlio Coyote stole a light and ran olT with it The 
.Bat in tiicrt relieved Kiiu 4 and whim tirud imnlo the fire over 
to the Sijuiircl, who conveyed n in the Navfcjofl."' They think 
the Americana may 1*2 descend^] from twelve other Nnvujoa> 
who came up after the first twelm After u time there were 
\ml three Navajo* an tid man and waning emd young woman, 


1 Schaolcmf^ Yoi iv_ pp. m w 01, £11. £1£. 
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Tina young woman bad a son by the Son, ami after iluit iha y 
increased in numbers. 1 

Marriage —Gills are to ruddered tins property of ilieir 
parents till they many; lb* bus-Und makes a contract with 
Ure father, the usual price being fire or six horses, Xavajo 
wives are • very indejreodent of menial duties, and leave their 
husbands upon the slightest protest of dislike." s 

Kinship among Llieto appears, therefore, now to he male, 
but to have boon oaee female, to judge from the myth quoted 
above, wherein they titiee their descent to n' legendary 
:imj*?ctre33 and the Sun. 

The Dacota Geoup 

Under liiis head are here included the Dm ohfiB, Otoes, 
Winnebagpes, towns., Dacotas proper or Sinus, QtreppaS. 

Tha tribal organisation appears to be totetuiu. The Iowa 
and Sac trilhj* hav* the notion that they are descended from 
animals or bmK and bear the till- of the particular animal or 
bird from which they sprang, J "fhey have eight lending 
families, though some of them fire now extinct. These are iho 
E:ij:le, Pigeon, Wolf, bear. Elk. Beaver, Bqffido, and. Snake. 
These famtlics are known severally in the irilre l v the parti- 
L-ubr manner in which their hair i* cut The other families 
with their peculiar badges me lost." It is only the mule 
children wlm iutve their hair out in rlii- manner, and it is done 
once a year. " Urey pay a kind <>f religious adoration to some 
cuiinulls, reptiles, aul birds. Tbore is a species of the hawk 
which they never kill, except to obtain some portions of its 
body to put with their sacred median®.* * 

lire Osage&a attribute their origin to a snail and A beaver.* 
Tire llidatsus or 3lmmtartes T a branch Of tin; Daeotas, call 
tliair dlviakus ddh . - tn tin- Hiilntsa .laki," stye Matthews, 
" tv,- have apparently a modi fiction, uf the totem system." * 

1 Sdurehaft, Tol iv, pp. 31 fl, 31 &, * fiL vr>l iv. pp. 2H, 317. 

* hi toL ill pp. SCI. 20*5, 273, • hi vol. ir. App, H. 

: £thT * : -'™i jM ' Uui :• I)., 1 fulaUa /*,/.«**, p L (39, tVafb- 

injjton* JB77. 
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" Meats furiiidden are strictly observed by tlie Indium? 
{Dakotas), but all differ in the different kinds of meat for¬ 
bidden “ ! ft clear sign of totem ism. But the bocotoa possess 
a somewhat elaborate hierarchy of gods, of winch there me 
several classes. Ouo dues is called «inktori ■ they resemble the 
os in form, but are ray large, and " subordinate to the Out ten 
are the serpent, lizard, frog, leech, owl, eagle, fish. spirits of 
the dead, etc." Another ebat is called the Wafrinyan or 
’■ tilers . 11 which ora in bird form, and ;u-e the Ikcotft w&r>gods. 
Thirdly, there is a god who is ‘ invisible and ubiquitous. He 
resides in the consecrated spear and tomahawk, in boulders 
i which art 1 lienee universally venonueJ by the Daeotaa), uni 
in the ’Four Winds’’’ Subordinate to him, again, are the 
- buzzard, raven, fox, wolf, and some other animal* of a similar 
nature .' 1 There are many other kinds of gods besides.* 

The Winnebagoes have a cosmogony full of suggestions of 
tobemisni Their Great Spirit dreamt, waked, took n piece of 
his body and of earth, made a man. then other three, talked to 
them, and made n woutuu, the earth, grandmother of Indians. 
Tins four men are the four winds. The earth was unsteady, 
and so he made four beasts and four snakes to steady it, 
I rons a piece of his heart he made a man. He gave to man 
tobacco, and to woman grains. The Great Spirit invented 
fighting 11S years after, to prevent men dying of old age, 
Up tried to make an tmlian and inu.de a negro; be then tried 
ti' make a black bear and inode a grisly bear. Another version 
runs: "The Great Spirit then msdr «, mnn from a Iw-bum, 
and made n woman from a ahe-bear. After these men were 
created, they held a council. and it w os agreed that the second 
man that catne down from heaven should be a 'war-chief, and 
tiiat the nmn made from a bear should be his second in com¬ 
mand." A distinct statement of totemism follows. " This 
tribe w:is anciently divided iuto eLms or primary families, 
known by the names of Him], Bear, and Fish families. The 
dons have nut at die present iky nny badges fa a i gn ati ng their 
order or rank/** 

1 Sehooliraft, voL HiL p. S43. * fi. mb iv. pp. (S43A43. 

* A twl. iv. f p, £ 3(5, 230. 
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TIiii Otniikis ore divided into two principal Emotions, which 
uni again divided into eight and five cl ana reajtecrivcly, Each 
of those derived its name from some animat, plant, or other 
natural substance, and was not allowed to ent it. 1 


Mu.mAfiE 

^ little evidence under this head is forthcoming; It 
is, however, definitely tti.tud tlint among the Onudnis “even u 
very remote decree of consanguinity is an insuperable barrio 
to the nmmage union," 1 and as we have found them to jxwseas 
the totemic organisation, there can he no doubt that this meene 
exogamy. 

In the Omaha nation numbers of the females are 
iHftrotbed from their infancy ; and as iKdygBtuv is extremely 
common, the individual wh.u weds tire eiJe~L daughter capo uses 
nil the sisters successively, and receives them into his house 
when they arrive at u proper oge," After marriage the young 
wife remains some time with her parents, occasionally visited 
by her husband, before she goes to reside in his lodge. 1 

Polygamy is the mle also among the DacoUa* 

Tho Omaliaa have the leviralc. " If the deceased has left 
a brother, he takes the widow to his Judge after a proper 
interval, and consul era her as his wife without any preparatory 
formality. If the deceased has not left a brother, the relations 
of his squaw take her to their lodges.' 0 

Though polygamy now prevails among the Hidalms, a 
man often marrying several sisters, yet there b some evidence 
of former polyandry of tire Thibetan type in a legend " said 
U> belong origtnnlly to this tn.be, and to have been known to 
it from time immemorial" Two demigods Long-Tail and 
Spotted Hody, lived together in a lodge; "rt woman lived with 
them, who took core of tbdr lodge, and who was their wife 
and sister; and tins*} three were at first the onlv t«nu *'3 of 
their kind in the world.” 

1 Jainw, KtjxJiiL 11 froa PfeAujj* {., tk, .«!««,. vol „ 

tv 47, ias&. 

1 ™ reA L f. 313. I /^. n,!. i & ao(t 

* Schaelmaft, toL iiJ. p. 240. » Jmim, t u L i. p. *2®. 
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llamas by pure base mid marriage by elopement (ire broth 
t&q&lxd among thmn , but Uio latter is looted on ^ uudigni- 
ticil, fiiiil tlmy have different terms fer the two kinds. Divorce 
is ussy, but rare among til© better class of people; the women 
are ns a rule faithful. “A man usually takes to wife the 
widow of a brother, unless sha expresses an unwillingness tn 
the armigomcnt and. lie may adopt the orphans as liis Own 
uhiMreu." A man may not talk with his mother-in-law. & 
custom which holla with other western tribes; but this 
custom seems to be falling into disuse. Hence it may Vi© 
inferred that it was onee lawful to marry a toother "*d 
laughter, which is still common in part- of California, -he 
prohibition oven t» speak to the mother is the result of an 
excessive rebound in the opposite direction. They have the 
ckssifieatory system of relationship, according to tho common 
American type . 1 

tut. —The death of a relative is conimonly arangea, 
sometimes two or three being killed lor one, but compromises 
are frequently matin by the offender giving large present*. Ho 
often dees from justice, and may be killed years after the 
offence. They have no cities of refuge.' 

jfcceestian, —The Daeotas sceni to know nothing of heirship 
in property, or if they do, they have no chance of leaving it to 
their diildreiL Most of It goes to medicine men. in death-bed 
iiij^tiaos, and what remains is taken by the other In d i ans .' 

CouthbiaXS axt> CiUroRN'uXB 

The Columbians dwall between the 43rd ond 5 Pth putilluls 
of latitude on the north-west American cowL The Xtwtiia 
Colombian* tribes am: L Haidnhs, etc.. Qtweft Chrtrktte’s 
[flnudcR; 2. Nootkas, Vancouver's Islander; 3. Sound 
Indians, Puget Sound area; 4- Chinooks, on the banks of the 
Columbia ami along the coast both north and soutiL 'The 
Cascudtj Mountains mu north and smith ; on the coast -dde lies 

1 Maitbewe, pp, 63, 02, S3, 1 Schoolcraft, vui 1L p. 184 

1 lit toI ji. p. 194 
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a strip 1000 miles long full of noble forest game, etc. On 
the inland sides are plains or table -lands. Tito chief nations 
of the Baidahs are die Mussets, Skhldegais. and C'uKfflhnwas 
fall Quean Charlotte’s Islanders); Xa if nmiPJi (Prince of Wales’ 
Arahipdugiri; Oiimsyaia, Xus, and Sktena?, Se-bassos, Huiis- 
aas, BeUacoohu These rue further subdivided ’'into numerous 
indefinite tribe,” 1 

The CoHfommis . —Between 45 1 and 32° 30' and Lack 
irregularly to Kooky Mountains Divisions Northern, Central, 
and Southern, juhJ 4 th, the Shoshones in bind bevend the 
Sierra Nevada. 

Fur toteoiUiii among these tribes sea the article on 
totrnnisiu. inf ra, pp 36£ if 

BtOCtfklteD 

Among tile NootkM, Northern, Central and Southern 
Californians, bloorltfouds are mentioned ns continually raging; 
thus among the Nootkns n private, fondly, anil tribal fends 
continue from generation to generation." Among tlw Northern 
Californians the eric b sometimes toted for veil gam rso. 
The temple was a rafuge for the murderer in South California, 
but vengeance was only deferred, and was exacted later oti by 
tho deecendmiLs of the murdered man either from the muni star 
himself or his kindred Among tin Acagchcnum nations 
aTfcT T mwp"Ch or tempi a of Cliinigchmieb was n dty of 
refugji ^ Nnt only was every criminal safe there, whatever 
bis crime, but tin- mime was as it weie blotted out from that 
mom till, and the oflender was at liberty to We the sanctuary 
(uul walk ul rui! fis before; it was urrt lawful oven to mention 
his crime; all tfou the avenger could do was to point at him. 
and deriib- him, saying, * In, a coward. who baa been forced to 
Hoe to Cliinigchhiich! 1 This flight was rendered sg much a 
meaner thing in tint it only turned the punishment from the 
head of him that fled upon that of soia* of bis te ktW; Ufo 
wtiat for life, eye for eye. and tooth for ttwrij, even to the thjpj 
and fourth gt-ac ration, for justice' -takt" 1 

1 Rwroft, rot. i_ini. 

’ toL h P|J- fit 134. SOT, «H. 38 C. 409 ; TO l iiL p IflT. 
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Capture 

Capture is continually going on throughout the whole 
district west of Hie liodty Mountains. Some of the smaller 
tribes fit the north of the inland. {Vancouver) me practically 
regarded as slave-breeding tribes, and fire attacked periodically 
by stronger tribes.” 1 “Although by no means a bloodlhirsty 
moo, the Chinook tribes were frequently involved in quarrels, 
resulting, it is said, from the abduction of women more 
frequently than from other causes." : A similar statement is 
made of the Northern, Central, and Southern Californians 
alike.* tliu Rogue River Indiana ‘ kill nil their male 
prisoners, hut spare the woman and children.'’ In the middle 
of this century the Yosemite Indians wore nearly exterminated 
by the M 01103 , ami a]] their women and children carried edf- 
Tbe Southern Ctdifonuinn, who axe always at war, spare no 
rii nl.> prisoners, and sell the females or retain them its slaves 
At Clear lake H rape exists among them in an authorised form 
and it is the custom for a party of young men to surprise and 
ravish » young girl, who becomes the wile of one of them. 1 


Marriage 

Exogamy vre luive seen already to be tho rule among the 
Nootkaa Indirect evidence may be found in the statement 
tliat ill Southern California, " if a mnu tll-ussd his wife, her 
relation* took her away, cuter paying back the value of her 
wedding presents." "The Spokane husband joins his wife's 
tribe " {Columbia ), 9 Apart from these two cases, there appears 

to be no evidence for exogamy. 

Polygamy is the rule Bin eng the chiefs of the Nootkaa and 
throughout California. Among the Chinook* only the very 
rid, have several wives. u Rich old men utmost absorb th« 
female youth and beauty of the tribe ” in Northern California, 

1 gjirat In. Bancroft, nL i. p, 10S note. * Bancroft, vat, L p. £J*’. 

» Jtl vaL L pn 343 . 3 St), hi. 

* l£ r«L L pp. 344 , 101 , 407 , 309 note * Jtt «L L pp. S 77 . 
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" while the younger and jraorer men must content themselves 
with old amt ugly wives.” Yet Jl polygamy » almost uni vernal, 
the number of wives depending only on the limit of a nnm's 
wedtli," The common people of the Kootkas ami South 
Californians have umlj out wife apiece, :md among the CahjncB 
there ia uo polygamy. In Central California a non often 
marries a mother und all her daughters. Polygamy b every¬ 
where practised by the Haidahs. 1 Polyandry is said to be 
forbid Jen among Rome of the Centra] Cali&miaitB. 5 

Manhiga U generally by purchase among all the above 
nor ions, despite tin- capture which tsisU beside it. 

Incest is very common. Among some Central Californians 
" laitotagrt and other relationa of consanguinity are no obstacles 
to matrimony,' Of the HaidnJis it is said* that the women 
'■ cohabit almost promiscuously with then gW a tribe, though 
rnrely with other tribes,*' * 

1 Kancmn, rub L fct m, ]«, tOT, S4I, 349, 3&], 368, 410. 437. 

5 fi. voL t p. 3flS> nnte, 

;J H. ml. i. pp, 184 i.opr, 249 tMta. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

SORTS AMERICA, SOUTH 

The trills of this district are grouped iu five principal 
divisions: 1. E-sqnimos; 2. Ktmiags#, or Southern Eaquiiuosi 

3, Aleuts: 4. Thlinkeeta; 5. Tinneh. 

Their lime :s spent in a continual struggle for life, their 
ilfliiv fowl depending r>n daily battles with beasts, birds, and 
fiah&Sv 

Th^ Ji'm inyt‘-< are divided again as follow*: 1. Koniugas 
ptajitr on the Archipelago; 2. Omgatshea; 3. Agfcgnurtes; 

4. Koyataigmutt); Agulroubr'; (h Kesko,juigmutss; 7. 
Magemutes; 3. Kwjekpnginutes; 9. ClMgnrafe*; 10. Anlyg- 
inticc-s: ] I. Kaviaks; 12. Molemntes. 

Of the AUnt4 there are two tribes, the Utatobglt and the 
Atkhna. 

The Tklinlxete Eve along the coast and in islands from 
Mount Sl Elias t-> the river Nass, or to Columbia river, accord¬ 
ing to Hoimberg. They comprise: L Yakutatsi; 2, Ugnlfn ww ; 
3, CLilkats; 4 . Hoodatnoos; 5. Taknos ; 6 , Auks; 7. Kukas; 
g. SHfcni; 0, Stikinea: and U*. Tungas The Sitka* on Ibira- 
□off Island are dominant. They are warlike, and settle tribal 
qoumds by trial by combat. 1 a Percuss says they are 
mare advanced than the South Sea Islanders, except us to agri¬ 
culture, 

Tho Tinru!. couabt of four great families of nations: 1. 
Cbepewyans; 1!- Tacullies : 3. Kntchins; 4. KenuL 
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The notices of totems in Bancroft's compilation in casual 
and fragmentary; but prohuHy they contain nil the inform:it ion 
the authorities have to furnish- It is certain tlmt the liabilities 
U> errors of observation are enormous in reynxtt to this class of 
facU A traveller meets a Thlinkeet, for example, The Ttilin- 
teet is of the Bear dan, and deckles his honor at the idea of 
dtber killing a bear, or eating his flesh. The recop] h in 
"eiteral terms, -‘The Thlinkceta will not kill Wars or eat bear’s 
Utah." This is of course misleading; but waking due aUow- 
ance Tot errors of this class, it will be often possible to siidl 
out from the record* more particularly when there *u« several 
of them, the true state of the facto, An cxozujTle muY be seen 
in what is said of the tribes grouped in the compilation ns 
H Southern Californians." It is noticed by Schoolcraft 1 thru 
superstitioii forbids thorn to tax " the flesh of large game." 
They believe * that in the bodies of all k^e nuimahTthe souls 
of certain generations. long since passed, have entered. 1 ’ But the 
statement in the text yj Bancroft’* compilation is, "Bear meat 
rile majority refine to cat from jiiLveraittioua motives ,’ 1 from 
which wo infer that some will cat Ivor meat Mtliere. vu are 
diprctly told in tire text, will eat do«v So that we have t he 
g«m*Al statement instantly goaUHed, and arc free to infer tk,t 
it had no other foundation than that some of these native 
ohstomed from one species of huge gonm. oihera from another, 
and that the abstention in ttch case was as regards the 
acted animal or totem of the ohm to which they respective! v 
belonged. 

Tim case* of totemiam that are directly given are ft* 
indeed They ora s* Mows: (I) Tha Thlinkeets, who aro 
rap resented as being divided into totem elans in two main 
divisions, Wolf rad Haven. with exogamy os marriage law J 
(2) The KuMinsa great nation included under the more 
general iann Tinneh, who are said to he in three " castes ■— 

1 Sthuknfi, vqL t. [ip, CIS, 210. 

1 ^ i. p. m. * 1<L rul t jc to®. 
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ela&a obviously bein^ intends I; and the marriage law, again, 
Iwiiiig exogamy. '* Two person? «f the same caste cannot 
marry, hat a man of one caste must marry a woman of 
another" The toathar, it b iUted, gives "to the 
children, i 4 . descant is through fara&baJ (3) The Nootka^ 
in Vancouver's Island and on the adjoining mainland. The 
family {clan) is indicated by some animal adopted as the family 
crest (totem), Lind exogamy is the uuxmogo Uw_ Persons of 
dm same crest must not marry. The child takes iU crest 
from die mother, iiikL u a role, descent is traced from the 
mother mid not the father, 1 (4) P Che people of Casta counted 
among the Isthmian I mi inns. It is directly stated that they 
have totems, but, their case appears as out! of transition from 
Ancient in the female to descent in the male Hue, and a dis¬ 
tinction is taken between the “ ancestral ' totem and an 
adopted totem , which indicate* a break- up of the undent 
mcmd0C3$ of the sign anil a shifting of kmflhijtf from the 
female to the male aide.* (5) Certain Utah Indiana The 
test of the compilation, suys nothing of totendfiUl among them, 
but in the description of their boundaries there is a casual 
disclosure of its existence in a citation which has no bearing 
m the mutter of boundaries. It appenra fWt the iliiiomot 
"bands/’—another term often iim-L for chui—of the Pah ("te* 
sue named after “aomtf article of Food not common in oilier 
localities" —rm obvious guess of the traveller. Tim* Ucki. 
the name of one band, menus " Trout." * 

While the direct information as to tho prevalence of 
tnte nnflni is thus spilfcc the indirect is overwhelming, ami 
will be host upptetilitt&t if we tnCtir to tho cases above specified 
ntxd considi-r natm* at test'd *d ilium in dateJh mid slIji laud 
of legends and belief- connected with Lotetutam which they 
present. 

The Thliftkcet nation, inhabiting the coast and islands 
from Mount St- Elias rumr the Copper Bivcr on the north 
to the river on the south—over a!w>n[. Eve degrees of 


1 EjiiMiriih, voLL p 132. 
* Id voL L p. 7&X 


* £>L vnL L p l&T uotr- 

* I<L vij.]_ I jc 400 , 
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I diUulo — is reprinted up lm j ing in two great dl visions, which 
are named ra]iectivdj Ltfter the Wolf imd Hie FJjavbsil Tint 
uLnicaiupriftvd in the Wdf di vision are named jifter liv 

Bear. Engle, Ddphim Shark, and Altu TO|w^tivdj — the Well 
clau ( nr t V^notaiis, being dominant in the division. The elans 
comprised in the Haven division, again, sire named after the 
Frog, Goode, Sea-lion, OwL uud Siltimu respectively— thit 
Ik von clan being dominant in Hmj division Between members 
of llio uniats dan v-’isr la ititeMk-ted — ami ~o is marriage. On 
tk- other hand, ii.11 uf she same dun sms- Uumd tin by ntna 
another isi qu^rral^ ^ mid the young Wolf who tondny marries 
Raven uLLiy t;*j called upon tu-momw t-o fight his father-in- 
law over some hereditary feud, 1 

efmiiil entries in portions of the Ttancr'oft compilation 
iliuBtnitn — though feebly — *Uw? totomhnu of the TkUulceei*, 
For eatitinple. wt? arn udj that the Thlmkect trill kill a Bear 
only in LNum* of great y^sdty. * for the Boar is suppled to l*e 
h mat) that hits taken die skajxi uf An tmirnsl ”—u sttitenmit 
tme. no doubt, of the Thlinkcuts of the In nr clan" Again, 
there an- the conflicting copmogoakS of the TIiliukeetsL Tho-y 
of them with whom the Haven is in the iim plage as die 
lutein of die dominant dun believe Y ehl, the Crow or Haven, 

1 ?>i*r Bjuictofh vfit L p, I Oft ; and i!ir IcmLuu L^ T h*m la hd <uu- 
(onuitj hotw&flu tho autbi'tUk diri in ikic fontimto and ih* xuberaunt 
in Che rent 'When Uilansky (Fhu lf pp. S3 S t £.12 j nay- tliu TLilnWid 
arodituhl into *+tribe-iT h* moan* cttais, i'.j* h. proem it* in ..ttimiitan: 

lliciu, vir\ ,h diu rriiw Ijf iho Ektar, of tha Eagle," tta HI* “Iriks "me 
Vtim g&atliluj cIah* + uf geut^, tunS n»i local diTiilon*. Wlicti Im aay^ 
ir Ttt min: id sbh IV alt tia.i iiuin y priiik^i uvit I he clhn Wbe^" iu. 
lu-TMt HA-I. “ Tl.e Wolf dun r-r ir r,* bkl tuaiiy jirivjSc^s,' vti ; whotuiLi H 
gpptju* Hint the Wulyes fann a dan likn the I1^r« umi TkukA and am. 

aa At^ttd tn Baacjnh'i icit* a M muik J or drrMati of die nqhkm 
fnMlvirh^ kto Hean, E;«d»* In thn mit Mjam Llin vroid “ irilai 11 

i * tij* d ^i' ithoiit i iimiaht. 1 liiJSj 14 Inbfi? of t3n> cIan uiuy hoi "lirnc 
tpriiKSk rftker," 1 whlth mafctj DammuHt I interpret i| to ni-uii timi thn 
U, S ] i «hf 4 < -tum.m litnfld ,itJ religion T^trtiin nicq , .f thr hjuttc tiiii Tmin 
wnlkli viilt Mh# tiia^hrt, 

s hk vui |ii_ p i sn. 
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to be iht Oteatm of all tiling, imd In particular to have 
fnmialujd the world with tight fim. and fredi water. The 
adherents of the Wolf* on ths ether braid, claim these bottom* 
lor the Wnlf, Klmmikh, the progeiJtor and totem of the WVdf 
dsn—and they insert not only his sitf^riority to Yeld, hut his 
priority. A siory, inverted no ibmbt by the priest* of the 
Wolf division represents Yehl himself as having been eon- 
strained to admit this inferiority h mu* that Khnuukh had 
nil i ] ls> in h water, ami the Suvens tu^Lf their allies had none, 
Yehl having il^t^nitiiv J to procure water for Ms people, pro- 
eeeded w> Salka, ;iu inland in whidi the water was stored, and 
Was there confronted by Kliumikh, when the following con¬ 
versation took place lietween them* “ How long httst thou 
been in the world ?* asked KbnnnkL Yehl proudly answered, 
Before the world Mood in ite place* l was there. 1- * But 
how long hast than been iu die world V" naked he in umi of 
Klmuukh. "Ever amcc the time that the liver came oat frmu 
below." Thk ailimitm. to us m comprehensibly wiui (dear to 
YehL, who inatnntly confessed, "Then ait thou older thiin 1- 1 
The story—which ha:? a parallel in the IJn'ga Pnjina^procceil* 
to show how Rhuimkh then terribly frightened Ydd, outwit li- 
standing which the latter nianugod to steal some of tho fresh 
writer, and flying hack to the mainland with it. scattered it as 
ht ilew tn all diractimia, “tuid Wherever small drop fad there 
are now springs mid creek*,” 

The rivalry of the gwb which tills story reveals could trot 
hut In? unfriendly to national unity i and the tendency every- 
where—as ft condiiiflu of pence and quiet within a nation— 
Is, in the long run, towards a haimoraMug of the dilns of 
rival ilivimth.■?■ through oo-oi'ilinri.I.Lng them somehow in a 
eyitam Equally certain is tit* universal tendency tn anthrepo- 
niorphi^? the original animid g**h t and more often than not, 
tn qf-ttihlbh innities among them by tied of kinship. Thus 
when we come m a new versiort of the story of Yohl and 
Ehantikhn which represents them as men and brothers—sons 
of one luoit j l ■ r—and accepted as riio two leading godj of the 
Thlitikeets with separate domain? — Tvheinikh being god ul war 
1 Buncmft* *vl, hi. fp. £l*M0£,. 
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—it “lib' whin we abaulil ban? looked for. On this step 
l*dng taken, YaH in tnon-^otl tunned after his “ favourite " 
bird the ^Liven; ami Ktumikh n man-god named after his 
iF fnvDctnie 1 animal the Wolf. At tixst neither is ad any trace 
of humanity. 1 

To the north rani w£$L of * be Thliukeets the tribti 
grouped together in Eauci'olV* work tin- Komn^i nations 
md extending imm Behring Strruti to the sirait of -Uaska. 
Iei Ihu direct account of tln^o tribes no taentdon h made of 
totrmism among them. Their mythology however, ns efee- 
where dbcloseci, enables ns to infer it—one portion of them 
haying the Haven and another the Ih j in the place of honour 
in Olympus* They will not eat pork, moreover, luul have a 
festival to nn nw] with a uwil.r head* u s-m-gulL two partridges 
and bladders of axilnmb/ 

Thu Komagai prop. r. who inhabit the island of Kadiak 
ci.usri drawn t irasn th^ l)ug p if. those as w& may believe* that 
belong to the- Dt>g aLan do so; but the form of the decent is 
not disclosed. We am told, however, of the form of this 
descent believed in 1>y their n^h bourn the Aleuts. 11 

Aleuts trace their ormin to a .log ami hitch as first, 
pjsrenm, Jiiul ore thus Dog* on both shirs of tin- boiisf- j rtLlunu 
iuive it that they are Sprung fttnu 4 bitch and a maa father; 
ubik- a third A^'mint represents thesii- first father us Inving 
fallen fmtn heaven hi the shape of a l log—-the maternity in 
thk cent being lindisduseA Other neighW* of the K&nUguA, 
4 ^ 3 in r on their nortlfrc&ab — the Tmnele—furnish a fresh variant 
of the myth. The Deg clan of Litis great nation refer their 
origin to a woman and a snub Pag, who yet was h man, and 
from whom. indirectly th-sy derive not only all human taints, 
but the tisiiefl; birds* tiia.il uoimub Thi^ cuuipku^ ad) tb* 
possible vjimttuna that cmihl 1 ..- ployed on the canine and 
htnmm eknimiU in their ntice^tty. One dun id the TinneL 
" ^ MU'A have a bird—prfijQnu&ldy thu Haven-—&a u 

!< * m But tfo* duns would appear not to he interfused, if 
Wb nan r reel it the statement that the bin! has no place its the 

1 Ekuircift, teliiL ji I 4 & ante. 
f fcf. vaL i pp. 8£ - t Trl iii. pv 104. H 


M tuL HL p 104. 
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northern I ml inn branch of the Tmneh. The statement i$ 
however most probably incorrect: Among the Tmneh we 
have a further note of toi wfmiam. They will not eat, the Dog. 
and abominate all that do so T This Is most probably true of 
»dl the Deg dam uiuobg thesis northern imtionH, but wo have 
the fact for some Tmneh only . 1 

* )f clan distinctions, totemism, tmong thu tribes of 
California not a word k said. We art told, however* that the 
Qiiiibruiaiis describe themselves* in most cases, its originating 
from the Coyute ( . the Prairie-wolf), which would hnlL-nti a 
Coyote clan; and there are indication* tlull they imw Hawk, 
Crow, Duck. Tim 1 iieur climi* jit WH *m wdL Otiu till 11-, die 
Fotojanies^ give a mnUphyancal account *if the transformation 
of the first Coyote lueii. “ There was \m age in winch 
no men existed —nothing but Coyotes*" and the account h 
inode to explain the origin of cremation. Another Californian 
myth tells of a great Hood when only a Coyote survived— h& 
nod a amgle bother to^ed m the water* As ho Junked at it, 
ihU feather became mi Eagle and joined the Coyote mi Jl Hoed 
PHaik, lr and i\Sk*m‘ a tino-, ilm two, feeling hun-ly, created uieiL 1 

Among the Ai agvhetuein, inhabiting the snlky and neigh* 
bonrhood of San J vein Capistrano, Califumm t the Creator h 
i/hmigclibiich, whose image is the sk in of a Coyote, or that of 
ft Mountain Oat, stuffed with h_n tliers, so ns he look liku the 
live atiitna] The same people have the i>reat buzzard iu 
voncTation, ami % special ritual ixmite&tcd with .iu They till 
it with Teligiuiii oi remrmit'-, and bury h t nunmuzig over it. null, 
strange to any, they k.-lieve ■■ that tlie bin h hilled in onc ^inm 
yearly feast in many -1 pi irate village* WWi one and the aune bird ' 
But, strangest nf alb thfe tiid, which they calk'd chi: Tacts, 
was not the Creator hut a metamorphosis of him. It wad 
Chiaigcluiiioh and at bone a Coyote - i 

1 ikneruft, T«h UL fh. |05, * Id wL niL pp S7, ££l 

M vmL :LL ]-j. L1 .a, I0> IxtOrtfJU Uav* Oh* iV>tu!i‘ ..niJusipL 1 - 
u«atpLbttl w lulopi-', iiifl Coyois aih 1 creulur of tb^ Jiuuum cm 2 -i=j-L dm 
mijLrittur_ it vi- iA the i.V.Yui^ who stocked the rfr-m* with wdiacn fur 
tly? Caliroti (vol |il. piL 1U7 P iSS/r f^unm. m HolimKxnV /a/t m 
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Ambvg llte Cabracs m North CaEfomia, we again meet 
tlsit Covutii .i-. Ul-u benefactor of men, hi ixiryimctuin with lh« 
i !« ■u^.uj ih* Hear* tin* fr|_uime4 and tie lYog, while a ^peeml 
legend explains tin ^Uf-LTiur ommlng of T tie Coyote anti hi* 
friendship fur Iuiieiliji Ikiing*. 1 But m North C iilifomia, in 
the arighbomhood of Mount Slutsc*.,. it is the Beai that is in 
the fust place, the mtLdUjf of nil ituiomls, and a terror even to 
his Creator, die Great Spirit. Tills GimI Spirit had hit 
wigwam nn Munnl Shasta. nud lived there with his littlu 
daughter, A great rtotm blew the daughter awny to the 
laud oi the grisly been?, who at that time walked and talked 
like men. Shu wae brought up in n family of the bears, and 
morned the oldest son. * Their progeny was neither grisly 
bear nor Great Spirit, but man-” When die Great Spirit 
board uf Una lie was enraged, and doomed the mee of grialig* 
to ; ■ ■ tual duiiibiLi'.-: 1 " No Imlhii, tracing lib dess - ut f:« m 

the spirit mother and the grisly, will kill a grisly thsar; anti if, 
by riiiy evil d i mice, a gwlj kill a mfm in any pkce T that spot 
r - -irciti „s- - me!rifiinhle ? anil every one who passes rasts u stone 
there till a great pile b ihiovro up/' 3 

Kefare leaving the Califomhuks, I notice that the £p*minris 
af Yucoino’s expedition in 1003 foam] I be Indiana uF Santa 
Catalina Iakuil venerating two great black crows, whidf; 
w&xdwz to Sefihy Gubin, wen? probably a speciey of bird 
known in MixIcom kin* uf the Turkoydiit/^r«U; ht lidding 
that Lln^e birds are mi ill the objects of respect and devotion 
among moel Californians, 3 

Among the Ahts we meet a variety of totems—birds, 
animals, and fiahea* Among these it is tlie Cuttle-fish Unit 
ho3d:i the place of honour. He .done of alt cFeatures posst^rd 
lire. The other an imal :; iu vuin trim! to steal bra fr-nt the 
C'ultta-fbh The IVot at last in HUediwg smm\ imtl 

broughs it Into ucui-rnl IIH. Xut all animab were made nt 
once—tin? Looa ami i row wen* mctiimmrphosfrj mem Ju 

fja/t/brntk, jj. IG^, iSrrcrik-i i^rt-iau ethur CdsluruUii- \i wL»p?.liipjilng 

tin ir chief j. - ':il In ihti futtii ..I a. iLiHIYnl CovattL 

1 VtfL ill pp. I I .V 

* Id. voh ill p]*, 1)0-03. 
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Qttees Chari'rtte’s LJ ami, however, men ow fiom crows 

—Hfit crowi from men. Tin- HaldoliA " gravely aflirtnad and 
steadfastly maintained ” their descant from erewa, " i\utaiu 
„ w !j uiid squirrels are nij'iinicd with reverence and lired us 
clmrma.** 1 

8hift the district, ■shift l!il> gods. On the IMoust River 
certain Cayures. Kk- Perviis, Walla Wallas etc,, refer their 
origin to n nujncubnn Beam, The t’ajssus spmn^ from 
the hen* of tlii-s Beaver, and for thU reason they are more 
energetic, daring, and suecr-nfii! lluin i-hoir neighl.ouri. fu 
British Ctdumhifi, again, among the TneuHire. it is the Musk¬ 
rat that bus the place of honour. *ane Sfavajos, again, unite 
tli 0 ♦'.fcyoie, Blit, and Squirrel na l>ene factors. Others, cgnin, 
Iiiivt traditions of origin which mix up the Muth-wmm Swan, 
Racoon. and l.ln- Prairie-wolf—the Coyote. Among all Lhc 
tribes visited by Mr. low. from tin- Trere* Biver -ti the west 
to the St Lawrence tm tlra east', the Owl “wan portentously 

Sacred.' 11 

Thu Greenlanders ascribe their origin to the transformation 
of dog« into men, Turngiirenk. their good spirit, is described hy 
enHin'^jf them aa a I mar.* Faroule kinship is evidenced among 
them by the fact tllat i\ unm's goods !j> tu his aster? children.' 
In cage of divomt chQdrtu always follow Uicir mother, alnl even 
after bur death will not help their father i» his old .««.*. If n 
husband divorces Iifa wife ^he goes back tii hr-r relations I hi ' 
certainly points to oxo^nmy, and it is clear, taking all these 
lie tails toother, tii.it ihe GraenlandiBW have conn; through the 
gta'»eof t-slctui-Hiu audits usual accompaniment <. although there 
fa up evidence that they still keep up the clan systeri!, The 
Knioschnlkurts, who are aHoVrcd on nil hands to hdong to the 
same raw >'f mankind, have aiiioitd dances, and regard tlu- 
Wtdnts, Own, Hear, wad Wolf with reverence, 11 They speak t*> 

1 Eain-i’tft, vnL L p. 1 71 ; vul, lii [i 00 - 

- Li. wil iii. fiji. 81, D3. 1+8, IK, K8- 

1 L’r.ntU’» fliW-unf, toI. i. p- IS8. E)ig.Ti, London, IftSo, Klawm, 
jltyoiinne Culture* hi&it *r JWi,vnt iL p.Si ft l*i|«u?i lb* 5 ' 5 - 

* CiuhLi. vnL L tl 170. 

i Jrf. tuL L p. I t8. 


‘ KU-nint. vmL il, ft 32 V. 
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the animals with wpeetfal forms and never name their names, 
nor will they kill and eat any land or sea bfcssr without tim 
excusing iiiemsdvfes to it. oiul Baking it not to take ii ill Ako 
if u luim kills an otter, lio will gat lt r but it b a sin. 1 


Mabsiaoe 

TSiii Eifinimoy urn devoid of jealousy and lend wives com¬ 
monly: polygamy is practised among them, but j polyandry ako 
if women are scarce. The Koniagas have no idea of niontlity; 
" tfu Kavkks practise jtfdy^unv and intMt; the Kadiaks 
cohabit promkcitooaly, brother and sister.-; parents und 
children/ The Maknrat*» have «>nlj one wife—at a Tirana 
hut no tDOtringc Ceremony, and divorce at plcEisuiu 1 Two 
huahamk dpi also allowed to one woman: one the chief or 
principal husband and the other a deputy, who acta its 
husband and master of tlie housu during the absence of the 
true IopI; and -.vluj, ujiH.m tLu- tut tor's n-mni, not only ykhk 
to him hi* place* but beccmea in the meantime lm «rvmu. M 
The Aleuts siku have m marriage eeivmony, hut are jtoly- 
gnmom " Wives ore exchanged by the men, and rich women 
are permitted to indulge in two hnsbanda"** 

Other author! tie* give more interesting details A von' 
peculiar form ol marriage is found among t hb Esquimau 
aceorfoig to liojML A man ku* never more than two wives, 
so far as he ol^emd, but the mud! nhfe and uhoM of these 
two main Lai m a Mwnud hajrfmnd ; dedpite thk tuixturo of 
iwlygyny and [Kiljnmliy, the greatest harmony reign* in the 
^UildMiuenl.* As *t rule among the Polar nty^r the wife is 
krtntghc to live with her husband's farm I j", and the form of 
capture is observed;* Among the Aleutians, owing to wffb- 
l ending and s imil ar habits, Llm husbands cannj.it claim the 
cMldien of Lbi-ir wivei with any certainty; Lbc mother alone 
Las lull power ovor them, and even the uncle on the mother's 

1 LOuum, Yoh ii. p|F. 32^. 

1 llaarreif^ *oL L p\t. SB if, at, $4, 0” 

3 dyui Klnmm t *oh IL f i 3u4. * fif. vri ii. p, 2fl&. 
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siil« has more importance with them than the father, Children 
uf dilletent women married U? the eaiue husband are not 
Accounted to be brothers and ifetelS, ami are allowed Lo many, 
whereas those of the same mother are not allowed u> do so 
c vt-n if the fathers be known to be different . 1 Here lemnle 
kin-^ltip and exogamy are still more dearly denoted tluui they 
waij above iiuioug the Green landers. 

* >iirvtcc 1+c Etis# s N 1 - 1IGi- 
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Tiiksk nations ate divided into th* Artfir.5 to tJie north, Mayas 
U* (hr ill'll ; Chuliiiiitca if. the north of u?+j Aztera. The 
Axled empire was a confederation of the Acollntas, Arteea. and 
Tepsnocs, whosij respective capitals, all near each other, were 
Teiccmio, Mexico, and Ttaeopan or Tactiha. Hie federation 
ivn* ton dr n hundred yensi before the advent of the Spaniards. 
Tim A atm wen at tot. a Maul! tribe, lint ^nultmlly matured 
ill. i.iLil.iiiiiimjii-v. 'Hie annuls of the confederation l:o i.-i. L 
1,1 Ihr *ixlh century, raid are divided into Lhrve [lenods — .the 
Toltw, the Tiicliiinee. and ibi- Artec, 

t'lis .i' v.,-,-, fur rive centuries n confederacy like the Liter 
A,-to.' It mi, mined by civil wara, which wore idm religitmi. 
Hie kings were overthrown in the middle of thv eleventh 
century, and probably went wrath with the nobles, priests, etc., 
and played a part in the history of Urn Maya Qokhd nations. 

The Chiuhimec empire lasted till early in tins fifteenth 
century , there fme two maiu divinimu of them, a line of tin^ 
at Tea wo. unit wild tribes to fetus north. After the Chi chimera 
:ln- vnlb ;. whs entered by the Matlaltxiiii’ae, Tepimiics, Addhmm 
ahv fThtdiimeca par - Teo-Chiclmuets iTLiscalu**), 

Mdinuh i^, ( lid id lees Xochiiuikes. Ctmlcas, nic,, and A/tves. 

llio thin! empire, that of thu Aatera, lasted till thy Spaniard 
riinii- The b^'Hils of tho pre-Tolte* |x;r:oJ detikra t hut V ntun, 
a «Hp«ttt. dividwl the land, taught the peophy I mill tha great 
city Xu vl mm city of tin? *?rpenlv and finally wrote it \mk 
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witli proof of lii» churns to be considered uiie of the Chums or 
serpents (Bancroft, vo!. v. pp. 150 IK) 

Qtmtenleoaii found fo<>tl for men mid gods (vuL v. p. 10S). 
"At t.hni time Azcntl, die nut. going to Tonacuthpetl unoont oi 
Ctir subsistence) fur miiisif, wns met by QnelzuIco:tti. "’bo f.dd 
* wLit.; bust thou been to obtain that tiling I 'tVU in& At 
tirflt the Ant would not tell, but the Plumed Serpent instated, 
mid reputed. * Whither shall i go ?' Then they went there 
together, siueizakmitl metamorphosing bimsdf Into a black 
Ant." The yellow A tit nccuiDpiUin-l him reopwtMIj. and 
they got maize. Then the gods y»t ntiwr and gave sane to 
loe-u, According to the Pojwl Tub, ht got to j L ie by aid of 
■■ (Juj Go vote" ; and accorilmg to the -sitiiv atltliurily mvn 
T0JE changed into monkeye after the Flood. In the Pop d 
Villi is .1 Pat legend of origin of Fire. Zoizii -n but. “ But 
oiitr fikru.itv .toll 1 the lire, till! fam i l y of Znhzil of Lite Cilltcliiinii'ls. 
whose grill was Chnomhsan, and wb*w symbol was the but." 1 
According to the Oldest ChimolpiKit men were changed into 
*■ faytf U Chioldmecs, after the Flood. Bancroft says ivci. It. 
p. ipd) that the OtikhimiKs were called " dogs" by their mow 
polished ndghboura 

Tbcat blonde suggest totomiimi strung y. and there is 
plenty of more direct cvhlenca. Tito etymology of some oi the 
dvilikd nations of Noifh-Wust Arnorfca, *i Tar us known. » 
thus given by Bancroft (vol. ii, p, 125), 

AcoUiuo 3 — .one meaning, from C-<>Uu<: . . chose eottrSsw. 

Doli'i le nom dv 1ft cite do ('oWwomii, tjurm iniduit iiifliflc ntni- 
UHjut, villi' du lu eotirte, de chose nboonrbofcs hies sarpmLM et 
nu^si ib^< uiijui, dp culLitn, (ueuL Aztecs-— from At, nn otit. 
ncooniing tu Btsnnr ihs Donrlwuig: but Bu-,. iiiuaun rejects 
this view, ChulcitB — judo, according to Brnsseuf. C belts 

spades of bird. according to Hiassenr. Cl iicl ii n i e cs — 

Chichi = dog ; Mecntl = me:—race or line of the Hup t/vumos 

_ Gocom "est le plane! tie liohnatl = scr] ■: 11 : llimxi'tziiu ,is. 

ffCriu Hiuxotlft, willow forest, Itzus — " snjvnnt OidoGec, k“ 

biuj n-.-} eat COtdpQs' ilu iVa, il<■m. ct de ’ phii ’ Maya* 
“Mai," u divinity or undent person after whom the country 

1 P. 54S. 
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was called Maya ; also iuid to mean earth, m? r-artli without 
wntflr. Mi&puuis — an ttcaeia Miatees— = clouds*. 

Ubirecs—proUildy from Olli, people of the guru. J’ohoinumtf-— 
i qIv.'Lel. white tufa. t^iiiches—tree or iorcsL Tluiiiiicji^— 
box. Toltecs—people of Token and utk em, from To ltn - willow, 
reed, according to Buatfunmui. Tutul-XiiLv—Total, a bird. 

- Kieh nation [of the Asteca] had it* own stondaid, on 
which were painted or embroidered the omniihl bikings of the 
-ilatv 1 liat nf tin; Merin i a empire I»ort an ertgio in the act 
oF * tiger or jaguar That of the republic of TIm t.1* 

a bird with its wings spread as fit tlm act of flying, which noun* 
nmhors cull an eagle, others it white bird or crane. Uadi of 
it*' four lordship# of Lhi) republic bin] idflo its ciiiign; Tirailnn 
had a nmue upon a rook, Tepetiquw u wolf with a bunch of 
arrows In his paws, Uootdulco a groan, bird upon n rock, and 
Qniahaiztlan n parasol made of green feathers. Each coin- 
pauy had also a dialicet standard, the coloutH of which Correa 
«|«nuli*,J to that of the unuour and plumes of the diLef" (vul it 
j, 4U>. ' " 

-Viiiong the Zapotocs * r fc was etubonuuy in assign soma 
animal or bird u> u child 0 it* or lutduiy’sennw'* 

llie day# of Lho Axlec month an named as follows:—1. Swonj- 
tisb; A Wind; <i-HotUv: 4, LiztnJ ; 5. Snnke: (J 1 leath' 
T-lV-r; 8-Ifalibit; B. Water; 10. Dog; IL Monte*; 12 . 
brushy; IX Lane; 14. Tiger; 15. Engle; Ul. Vulture j 
V StraiwiLi 18. Hint; 19. Haiti; 20. Flower, like the 
Mgns of the Zodiac, these nanus vUggat totmktn Abiding 
to a legond of tin? founding of Mexico Tanuolidtlee, & vros 
b«ik where an cagla with a earpexit in its beak and n nopal 
(a bind of tree) wen* round together. Diaa noticed iu the 
leniiflo ql Mexico Hoi* 1 half bamun. half monstrous in form, 
f llJ l Kignn blood^Uiintri;^” *, r they sficriliced tft tlitso 

1 lM j. } .\ 111j xe*. 1 Atnonjtf nther riiv imtim t of th e Z& potee») & 
■pi-!! * of ptirr.ifjiuji with flaming plumage, cidted the Ain, wu» 
worshipped in Ritou diuhrjetA “ (Bancroft id, |], mi 077 
Sll, 500, 5$3), 1J ‘ * u * 

Id-U, ■ ti., are found in Guatemala, n* also in Comm “ in 
one tli, human figure ha* a JteMhw. of which An animala 
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head forms u prom meat part, while in another the heat] is halt' 
Iiiudmi mill half animal" (vd_ iv. p. 1 1-1% 

* Statue* In stone repreymtlng human beings, bat in same 
leases imiuudy mid muiistm, els*> have Iksen found {in the 
OiDittal IhovL&ee), and described it) the number of about sixty ~ 
The ielan A of ZapLiteru yielded sain? seventeen Hob <if great 
s£i& Ten aw figured:—1. Human and a yToas. 2. Huge tiger, 
3, Human. 4 . Httmau. 5. Head of ft monster surrounding 
h&-nl of a seated human form (mid to bo " a common device 
in the fashioning of Xsuiraguan fude")_ Li. Human. 7. 
Crocclling human figure, «m whose hack bs n tiger or oilier 
wild beast grasping the lierul in it* jaws. 3< Human. 9. 
Tinman with imitutil mask* ID* Something like human i vol. tv. 
ppL 40, etc,). 

From Lhe island of Fmasemta come three idols of stone!. 

1 Hu man face aunnounted by a monster head, and by it- side 
the open nnmth and fangs of ft Nerpent appear. 2. Animal 
dinging to tb.- buck of a human being mlligaior. I think). 1 
3. Hideous monster with of owl m biid of prey fvul iv 
pp. 48-51), 

M At the Indian iVcfrlo of Subtiava, aesir Lemi, many id oh 
were dug up. * * . The natives have always been in this habit 
of ijinking offerings secretly to these gods of stono, ami only a 
few months before Mr. visit a stone bull had been 

broken up by the priests 11 <vrsl. iv. p. 54). 

Oh^ervu how, t»s by an <trddrul t iJsincn.-Ft noticed totems 
among tEn? Cnebii* The chief on getting the title chose » 
certain device " which became that of his house" If hb 
son adopted ! tlio ancestral totem," ho could not after winds 
nkiangc it on Incoming chief 11 A sou vrbo did not adopt kb 
fathers totem was ehmys hateful to him during his lifetime 
fvoL i. p. 75;n. 

Among tlm Ztt&fa r Lise Frog, the Tniile, and Rattlranak-. 
are minor gode ,r (v*>L iii p. 132), 

The auciont monuments of this region atu full of indica¬ 
tions of toccmbm, In the department of Quiimicasto. near the 
Golf of XkvjyjL, way found a little frog on grey Atone. A hole 

1 Ait .illijptdt^t hw&l fn*to it- rnma of Cojxm U fflguftd *t p ioi. 
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ftgte tilt; fore-few \fooH s*eiu to itidlcat' 1 its use as tm onia- 
tiiotil or charm. At Tollan w*s a temple to the goddess of 
write* of the Fwg*goddes. Mendieto .-toy* that the Mexicans 
pointed the earth-god dec? ns a frog with n bloody mouth in 
every joint of lies hudy ( Bancroft, voL iii. p. 37>1 note ; voL iv. 
p. 24; vdL v. iv 263). 

lit Kicnra^ua .,r v found carving repv^ilitbg the umiiTiey 
ainl lie coiled foathcred --rj.ioit. the Aitor Quetzalcoatl or 
Quiche OiteumuU, illuI other mimol* ( v.>L iv. pp, 37, etc.}. 

In i lienor- it row of turtles is 'sculptured on ail ancient 
building. f 1 him I xiiml tollies 11 doulilohefiiJo.il fito lie auiuiaL 
The serpent is evniywheiY: jn Yucatan i serpent- heads ate 
round in decorations. Theft- was a serpent temple. "Two 

serpents, each with it iiiuiish-r & JiciilI, Itctwim the (p|>ep jivrs 

of whirjj a h uman face appears, ami the tail of a iMtlle^uake, 
idinosi entirely surround ih.* front above thi lower cornice 1 ' of 
it tesuph at r.'.iiini. serpent.-t , t r.- found again in n " stone 
li»U M at Cliichen (voL iv. pp. 106, 100; I 00. -j:: 1 >. 

A coiled serpent from Mexico :? tigured at voL iv. p. iDM. 
Ih h. s fnmrl in the valley of Mexico file [nil r alia) r em m-hiug 
mounter of atoms, a tifcari of stum-, a MiilU«te crocs, a llatdiidi, 
,s .stilled serpent in red porphyry, a rabbit in W relief on vPiiit. 
At Tapeana hftVo been found a serpent, and a tnutister eagle. 
At Cnamavaca (this word tutsanx " place of the eagle "j m 
** canvii on an iisnliired t . A fpp, 467, 4-Sl!, 4&7y • f u the 

1 ity *f Mt'tito l continually hiss - eu/pfliits carved in atoiifl in 
the various oeUiwtbm nf antiqnitioa . . . two feaUinroi 
irn .ng then.. . < >n tint benches [of the nmanniu] around the 

■wnlb wd scattered over the flour are numberless flow* of dogs, 
monkeys, lizards birds, aatpenla' (Uonctnft, vohiv p' 554, ipuctei 
fiom Mayors M, ir ►««.,. ■ On i> w dye nf the bill four 

Ififtginy tiurtli-v.--st Uf «i the of lake San Jmm, 

w *“ fomul n 1T> "‘ 'ih- of natural sis*. carved Horn stone, together 
with tkigs or sphinxes, nod -ml’ idols, which the imthur 

[Scflcr Aetna] damn similar to thuse nf t,lic Egyptian " /Ban* 
tspift, voL iv p ,'“<■<>. In the volcanic region aouUi-w«tt uf liw 
city of 1'mango mus found amonc otWthings "a very *■>»■» 
atone turtle, not over half us. Inch in diameter, very perfectly 
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carved from a hard materia]. 1 * A series of Uiuldtiifc an: found ill 
Arizona and Saw Marico, covered with the maul totem marks 
and writing familiar among the Ite4 men. Rodk-paNiiigs and 
fCH^-mstinptiona of precisely the saint character are found in 
Utah (voL it. pp. GU0 P G20, Gil. 7lb r 71 7}, 

Suggestions uf tutembmi ore found also among the modem 
tribes in this region The Ap&ditf and Nava] ^ will nut eat 
or till hear or rattlesnake ,J The Hpagou yund in great 
dread of the coyote, and the Pimos never touch an emt, snake, 
aeorpion* or spider/ 1 Urn wild tribes of fj«ntml America 
usually give a child the name of some annual* " which Ipogoidcs 
iti guardiiifi spirit fur life." in i iunLi.muilii “ Lite Itzas hold 
deer jsncre'V 1 and ag-UN. l « i ilaiti rmtivea of tltmtonniTn. hi the 
proving of Amlmi/ 1 kept lame deer, holding them aaered (Ikm- 
moft. vol L pp. 4Q1 note, 553 p 70S, 707: vd. iii pp, 131,1H2), 

In t.ho more civilised nations of this region Vfe iltnl a 
jumble of tribal gods and metaphysical refinements. Thus 
J_ G h Mfillor womlm that Acosta did net know of Tentl, the 
highest invMhle god p u he llirough whom wo litre." an'i M he who 
b all things through himself" (EtoCroft, vol iii p. 183). This 
prmthebtifc idea is manifestly a kte dcvdopineirt * no pmjren 
were made, no nlfcmigs or feasts given in honour of tJiis god , 
in face, he wea not n god of the common people at nil. As 
a gener.il nils, Lite Mexican gods are only emerging from the 
Lotoiii *tage. Sumo of them 11 were shaped like men. *ome 
were like woman; , . . stilus w<3v like wild boasts as lions* 
tigers, dogs, deer* and jjmJj. olln.fr animals as frequented Elia 
tuountftim and plains ; . . &oiue like anakvs of many fsihinn^ 
large atn I coiling; . „ . of the owl mid other night- 
bir.b; : and of others, ils list? kite, and ol every lafgfc htrd, nr 
beautiful. or lierce, or preciously fcuUujiorf—titer had an idol/ 
Bm tlir principal of sill wns the sum likewise they feul hhh 
uf thu inoon and 5tar+ r and of llife gry*L fi^Loa, and of llie water 
lmr& k and of loath and frogs, and of other Oshes; and those, 

1 lei llic Ajteu inqrljkUf*^ f.gurrf an evil gvxrfni billed ihu *’ Utl-iiia^" 

- TT"i i! " MpnHgak" lit lbs pqiajm wm t£um a ttfd OIyeej uu irt 
OMnibly r r thi? living gink. 
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they said. were the gods of the fishes* . . . They luul for gads 
tire, water, and earth, and of all these they had painted figures. 
, . . Of many other tiling they had %nn?s and idols, carved 
or paints], even of butterflies, Heaa, and liHHttta" (HobAinK 
in I’-riTscroft. voL lit, p. 191* X 

Tin image of ^uirt^ilcoall hnd tin- luvly of a man but the 
head of a hind, the spniww with a red hill, Em he was also 
a ambfr-gml. 1 He was adored in Yucatan a$ " Catulcon, 91 that 
is, 1 snake covered with god-like feat-huts ” The entrance to 
Ids Letnplo at Mexico represented the jaws and fangs of a fcre- 
memdous snake. And ho web abo worshipped as a fikme. 

At Acliiidithi, “in .i cave the interior of which was filled 
with idols, -et ujr in niches upon stone* dyed with, human 
hlm>ii and smoke of incanse* waa a large transparent choichultn, 
entwined by n snake whew head jointed toward n little bird 
perehfld an the apes. This relic, waisttipped since titm im- 
mciiLuihii undkfF the o-uno of the * heart of the people/ lias all 
tlm chief attributes o| QimtaafcoiiLl, the atone , . . the suftkOp 
and the Etad" (Bancroft, vrj, ui p_ 440 )* It was said tu he 
Viitan ail wall ias Quat^abooll If Midler k right, Vntnii wtin 
n pure snnkt-god -<> whom the bird rtttribine was given at 
a tuter tinuL 

The god Huitzilopochtli was the anthreporaorphk got! of 
the Aztt-ra, ns Quatzalcoatl woe of the Ted tecs, ULs uame 
signifies h on the loft side n iiqrnjmingAiird, 1 and his linage had 
featlier^ of t3ds bird on the left foot Tltia wiaa not the only 
decoration. The god had nUo a greet! bunch of plumage upon 
kis haul difljKid like tin- hill of a small bint The shield in 
his h it hand wm d cornual with white frathets, and tho whole 
bnx'iF ws* nt tinfefcs cn voted with a mantlu of feathers lie 
hw\ ,\ spear ot a how in his riuht hand, ami in hia left eomn- 
ritne? a bundle of arrows, scnieiimea ft round white sliidA 

Aa tho sparrow head in Quetzal coatF* cjis^ eo the hinn- 
Tnine-bml m IJuitriiojHNdiilj e points him ont a* an orighnd 
aiiirmd nod. ,+ Tln gomnal mythological rule that such animal 
aurihutca refer to *ix aimeut ttoratiifi of tho god in question, 

* ^hoolcrah (foLr. J» S Ofl k thul QusytniWJL m-ms 1 p^u 

wrpcat Hmabolth aw* - i#rpem doth*)] with 
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and hi the form. of an animal, out this in Ms esse/ 1 

and Lhs? myth uf HuiUiton confirm this. 

Tills liditzitan (literally * small Imnnniii.i-bird "> led the 
Azlet^ iY-iui A/,v!an a-. tli« Pbifcj ltd tin: Sublet tr? Pieniiiiiu 
Eo, according to the foble, was a man, " and heard the voice 
of a bird which cried * Tihui/ that is, “ Let m ga’ M Therefore, 
HuiLdton and Hiiitzilopoeh tli we re origin ally one, whidi u the 
GORfilu&iim arrived at by the learned Italian Boturini 11 Previous 
tu the transformation of this god by mithfoi^moipMard, ho wo* 
ineiely a small litimnihig liirii, h victim ■ by amhropomnrphisip 
the bird kuime, however, inertly tin- attribute. nmbkiu or 
symbol, and name of the god M (Bancroft, voL iii. jk 305X 

Bat Hhitriiopoclitli h a !so a snake-god, and is connected 
by myth and image with numerous snakes (vol ill. p. 32 ?X Thia 
attribute, added to the original bummii^4.iiiil attribute gitvp 
me to a compound animal yud such as h lauiiEiar in many 
ndigiom 

SuctfE&sm 

Among the Pimas it is said that a man's property i* 
divided tip among the tribe at his death. In the provinces of 
Cituba, Comayagtm, and other part* of Darien, the eldest soil 
iM the Eov^fnmeui mil Iris fctb e&k d-* aEl It is said 
generally of thu Iriks of Guatonuih, Salvndttr, amt Nicaragua, 
that tons inherit u equally Hh their futherV property. * Gttodb 
anil lamb are equally dmriori among tbs son-v M The rota 
WTie heirs among the ^onchern Mexicans f Bancroft, vaL i. 
ppu 308, h45 note, 700, 7t>0). 

vf Sunv&zton to liu Thnmc >—The aucu-arinn in Mexico 
b said to have ken lolimteral and elective?, ” Zurita *tnto=J 
Hint iit Ttwmco anil TWopan ami their dafroinlotit provinces 
1 Le tfroit *U' auect^ion le plua ordinaire eiait eelni dn sung 
ftp ligne rlirecto tie j*?re en lib i maia- tow? lea his n'hv rite lent 
point. il ay avail iyue fc ilia nine do LVpouse principal* rpie 
le ? 4 niv«miM avait choisfe dam cotta intoiubn. Elio jomssait 
d + une plua grande couritMmien qua his atitrea, cl Jes aujets h 
xespeeLaienc tin vantage, Lorsqiui le sonvetain [.iromdt nna da 

1 rnl iiL p £ 4 H 
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s&s f«mwi« £ans Ll famiJJe *h *Jl£ iHcupail le premier 

rang, nt i£a fib iUeMuit, s*il utaifc capable/* lit nti 

Co s 5 .it that b default of direct heir* tie succession became 
collateral* Is there wm nu heir the successor wits deflted by 
the nuble& *In & previous paragraph he writes; ■ J/ordre da 
tuijcession vnrkit auiviiist k* provinces; te niuuira usages. a 
p*u Ji“ difference prC-s p etafcnt retjus- u Mexico, h TtLanuco ot it 
TlicuIhl' Afterwards we read; '[Mas quelque* ptwiDi^s, 
comme par example si Mexico lea frert 1 . Client admis t\ la 
succession, rjuoiqiiH y chL dea lil&j et ib gouvomaiaot eut> 
c rasi Yemen L’' “Prescott affirms LhitL the sovtcudgit wa* 
selected from the brothers of the dece&Bod soveraga, or in 
default of them, from his nephews" According to Clavigero 
{Sima Ant t r hi Mtxzzw, tom. 1L y. 1 i’J), they wfeablisTud by 
law, that ouu or Lite brothers of tbs dear] king ahoubl Atmoaed 
him, ami, ihihog bwtheis, utm of his nephews, and if over there 
wcie none ol tliaie, one inf Ida wiuim The electors luul only 
choice between the brother*, etc., in their order. That the 
eldest ^*n could prat forward no claim to the crown by right 
(d priuiugtniii.il re b evident from stalemerits made by Ijis 
C aeas (Bancroft, vol ii p. l*o note). 

The following in tins order of actual succt^sion of niuo 
Meri r-jin kings from Codei Mondora:— 

Sm 1. Son. JUamftpiclrtli. auceMed by hh mm, flub 
dJjdiuitL 

Sv r 2, Son. Hukilyhoitl. succeeded by his sou, Cldiml- 
pnptuan 

Xo, J, Fathera brother* Chinudptipnca, succeeded by 
Tidi mm* son of No. i, u m uudfr, fathers brother* 

N‘o. 4. Hmriier. Yxooad, by Tds own brother Hindme- 
mofanfflum 

Ko. m nntndjsotL lluoJiueiuutei.cnina, flUOCraded by 
Axayjicnd, gnuuhuii off No, 4. 

Nu. o Son AsHymjitd. Hucceedod by kb soil 

N' 7. Succeeded by brother 

N>> H* Sui^edcd by broth'd*. 

Thb b«s give* fsiiir Kiev: nf tolbtlOfnl, mid four of direct 
It wuuld agree with iittcesaum to M Adf&t male ol the family,* 
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Bancroft slates the law thus: * Eldest surviving brother 
generally ekohsd, and when there were an more brothers dm 
eldest son of the* first brother tliai hud dietL rr * Hie father of 
Montezuma IX hail J50 ohUdrea, of wlicun Montezmim kilkd 

■ill bis brother-" Tlis tosmt or . .. rrown lauds was 

vtHj&^cd thendi] by hisdtkst >ou ; *j- ibe iamfc of the nubility 
Woro tmu^krrisi by inherit net- {rum father to soil II ncre, 
bowcwr (flit* Cm, dec, a lib. vi. cap. ssyil), says that 
brothers inbeiited estates, amt not sous. ^ Throughout Zapo- 
lacfljmo ami Mlkuwupau lauded property was tmnBEoutted from 
male tu mole, fiiinnW being exduJod." This mftfJUf from 
father to so in In the province of Puimco the eldest son wiy 
Llie eole inheritor of thu land (Bancroft* vl-L ii pp. l^o, 13U F 
221, 22S, 230b 

J!ta d/hvo 2feJiW< —The order of mmzm&nu to the Qukh& 
tfrriino, all are agreed, preferred the Imithet to th* son. 1 Padre 
XimeaeE implies, primps, that the crown descended from 
brother to brother, mid from the youngest brother to a nephew 
who wrts a son of the oldest Imither/ 1 Hits won lit seem the 
senae thv authority ab ciU'l by IkiiutiuJh At Muyiipai, 
according to BrosseiU 1 do ftotirbouro, the kings brother mie- 
ceedod to tht 4 throne "tv uV-taieur pus -*y fit <|d ime- 
coHeient mi gouvtTnent^nt r tmh bien rahiu <le so? fivfis." But 
Uli n cruft says tiitin! b no tt!iL for this, and tlmt the eldest snn 
succeeded, the brother rnliog only during minority. u At n 
Hums death tiis proprrcy, in Yucatan was divided between hie 
sons LHpJiiliv ' As a ..■■■mini rule L he daughters got unthnig; 
* sun wlm imd helped Im father might get mtxro than n 
share (Bancroft. vot 1L pp, 6S*X B5$). 

Maoube 

The tfnw Mexican? ;ub |joIjEy r uoit? * they ncqoire tbdr 
wives by purchase ; in case of separation the children follow 
the mother. The Ptmblca also get wives by purelmse. hut 
are? tnonogrUBtnis; ,E if iliEfe-itiaii^d tbi-y clivorni* thvm. ami in 
tliat easo F " if thure are children, they art? token imre of % 
ikiir tfnindpartfUs, and both parties aro free to marry again. 1 " 
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But it is iiiit dated which oraudpa rents are meant. Atwifig 
Pspagwi “ polygamy > not permit**!," hm “ they often 
separate and marryijfiiii nt pleasure. The Lower CilifoniiaiK, 
described 113 houseless wanderers, have no marriti^e ceremony, 
nnil mi word to express marriage. ‘"Like Link or Inmate; they 
pair cti ucconiing !.n fancy Among the Perieiiis, ,1 tribe new 
exCiTti:t, :i niun numft! ns tunny women a» he pleased •. Jiinong 
the Ottaicuria mid ( 'iwiiimt!> polygyny '■& less common lhnn it 
was iUiioiig the Periodic, because they have more men than 
women f Uuncmft. vol. i. pp, 512, 548, 549, 5C.>, 570). 

Hit* Taints buy their wives ; Lise chief or high, prist };fl* 
J& frmtm HOdia. The Southern TtWrnmn (Zapotec*, Misitece, 
Alayua, etc.) are far advanced in tew*, government. niiimrfe^pt*, 
ami u^riculfctttu, They have monogamy mid mail.- kin*!lip, and 
practise ” marriage within die ran cl 10 or village." This i* not 
a clear case of endogamy, however, for « find it paid that 
they ;stv H alt relatives since induction hy cholera " so that 
[TnevicmsSj they were not all retetives. Brothers an if sisters 
not many (Bancroft, red. t. pf. 5S4. 057 tf, Bu:? ). 

The wild tribes of i'snlrul Amtrics were nil polygamous 
tit the time of tin: Conquest, They ujjvrry early, rind ” uminll v 
wUkiu Liu, tribe,* 1 but " U lf - tribe’* i* not defined, nod seems to 
raoojj nothing Imre but a local tribe, Cbfefe consult as to the 
expediency of any mmriagr: between differenttribes, "Several 
trd oa in Guatemala are strictly opposed to marriage outside of 
tin- trilie, and destroy tin? progeny left by u stranger* floes 
tin* imply endogamy ; They " n-main under the jhironk' roof 
; iiiiirrird, ntui frequently after, -cverul general ion* nlkii 
livisj” toother in .me bouse under tin* rule of tin; eldest " 
(Bancroft, voL L pp. f^S, 702 . 70;{, 704). 

In Nii’jmuriiti it |& tlniL " iiu mm inigh* tuarry within 

tba Tithe degree of rdntraruidp, hut beyond that tl tern was uo 
Tv>st-ric.fcibtr_" llus l.:ariU have a separata house for each wife; 
widows Udutig to lliv bus baud'* relatives (vol. L p, ~;M ; r<J p 
ii. p r 

•Among the Aztii- the men married from twenty to twenty* 
twi., gtria from eleven to eighteen. Marriages itetwueu bind 
relation;-, or those descendtid from « common tor, were ll0l 
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allowed-’* This b a dbr mate of exogamy and male kinship. 0 A 
brother could, and was enjoined to, imrry Ins ’deceased brother's 
wife, but this wsi* only coiiMderod a duty if the widow had off¬ 
spring by the first marriage, in onlgr that the children might not 
Ins faLliorli?^^ This uitmis extremely mipi^lmbte. for nkewhere 

the levimto 15 institute l 10 meet the ease of a widt*w who has 
t\x> children. Bancroft, moreover, contradicts himself cm the 
point by ebetjhmeft quoting Las ns an authority u> the 

effect that " it- was customary for a nmu to raise up seed to Ids 
deceased brother by marrying his widow 1 fvol. it pp. 251, 4Cd), 
Concubinogv wa* permitted throughout the Mexican ctnpitv. 
I'rasriuitbn was Lolaraied, the law taking coguhanpe i?f the 
women (vol ii pjt 204,286). It is stated that 1 the Twite* tangs 
could only morn one woman* and in case t-f her death could 
not marry iigain, or live in concnbinage with any woman.* 
Among the Ohiobimecs " marriage with near relatives was 
a ever permitted, and fn sly gamy strictly prohibited," but tve 
axe nut told what "near" magus. Although marriage wn .4 
early vortUiteted. there could be no leg i lima t<- intetcotttsc til] 
the wife vm aged forty (voL il pp 2 0 6 , 2 d 1.20 2 j. The Gunt*- 
tnolnna recognised no relationship on the mother's 9 ide only, 
und did net Imitate to marry their own sister provided 
she was by another hither. Thus if a noble lady married an 
inferior or a hive, lEu: children belonged tu LSn Cither 1 * urfer, 
Tonpienmdii saya they floingtiuieg married ihdr «Utor^-i 4 *law 
mid step-tuothiira. " Among tl*e Pipits of ^ilvntWr uit Einet^ml 
tree, with seven main br-sudso*. denoting dr^rves of kindred. 
wth printed upon cloth, and within these styven brunches or 
degrees none were allowed to many.” 0 seeps m a reward for 
sendees. N Within four decrees of consanguinity none on any 
pretext mi^Lt n tarry, M In Yucutauu Lire re was a p«uliitr 
prejudice against a num marrying a ^uman who tart thu mmM 
name n± lii* own, ami so far was tlm fancy carried, Unit he 
who did this W 24 & tanked Upon &> a reuejpiih- ami art outcast 
ILrv otryu a nmrj < irtikl rmr marry Lbo sister of Id* deceased 
wife* ld=s ^p-tnotJieT, or Ida mother's sister, hut with nil other 
relative* on thy maternal aide, no mutter Low- dose, marriage 
was perfectly It jrit imam / 1 IT^n* we. And exogamy ami agnation. 
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11 In no out might mu it} within tb^ lii-tt decree 

of relationship, but beyond that there was no restriction ” “[l]* 
Among the Maya nations the widow was m?gaxdet! as the pro¬ 
perty of the family of her deceased hnaband. to whoso brother 

was invariably married, oven Chough he mighl have n wjfb 
uf hi/ Ovra At the time I( iliuro waa eju broiliur t then the 
iiaorest relative on the hnritriij^ side married Let, Ter ir is 
also 6&hl that monogamy stem? In haw been the? rule among 
the MftTii dollop and many say polygamy did not exist. 
Prostitution was " tolerated* if not eticotimged ,J among these 
DAtiona. Them were public Louse?, mid parents were in tho 
Labit of sending d&uglirem on town to com marriage pa it ions 
(voL ii p]i. GC4 d76>. 

11 According to tl]> system of relationship in use amongst 
the Indians of Wm l J 02 , it frequently resulted that brother's 
must marry risers, of which thu reuaon was as foll&wa 
They were accustomed not to make marriages between the 
men of one village and the women of the same village, and 
they sought she woman uf the uther villages, because they 
did not count m belonging to their own family sons ham in a 
foreign tribe or lineage, even though the mother might Lave 
issued from their awn lineages And the reason of this was 
bccfluao relationship wn£ counted through the men alone. So 
that if any chief gave his daughter eo another of on other 
village, oven if the chief had no heirs except LL grimddrildrcji 
(mm of his daughter), he did not xlh ognise them ns graml- 
children, ur a& relations, so to ns j ike them his Ldr&, on account 
of thiir being son# of another oliief uf another village j and 
so llwtru to» flight for such p the latter] ch;uf r a wife who 
botratgwl to another village, and not to his own. And on 
account of tiiair {die kittfiml} luring in another viliapu, thus it 
Cftinc about that they did not hold the sans uf theae women. as 
related to the kindled of their mathar. And this must ht 
nndertisood as applying to murrinpys with thorn < women of 
oilier vilkgHii, which liey couriered lawful* although, in other 
respect*, they iLii.-ui^Hl the refetioimblp [liLmlly/tlu?y iwug- 
■*«* another]. And bemuse Lhr reckoning of relationship 
was thitrpgh ttits men alune, ami tint through the woman, on 
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this account they did not consider liuit there wna miy impeili' 
ment to marriages with such relations ; and si> they married in 
all degrees of cuuaangninity, because they considered my 
woman of their own lineage {although the relationship might 
lie very remote, ttnd though they had no reragnh ion of the 
degree of relationship) more as a sister than they did tlm 
daughter of their own mother who might have had a different 
father; and through this mistake they married their sister* 
. through tho mother, but Dot through thu father " (Tor^uenimb, 
Jftmarq. JiuL, voL ii. p. 419 ; <rpW Bancroft, wl. ih p. 664)*; 

f-’rutii this confused, statement it appears that in \ t m !\».' 
tii,> Indians lived in clans in distinct villages (/'irrahw) with 
male kinship and esogumv. Marriage with a hall -sister on 
the moth*Th side would therefore be lawful, and naturally 
must have happened often enough. 




CHAPTER X5 


VEKtr 

Till; authority uaetl for tin empire oi the Tncaa ; u The 
Kint Pwt of flit* Royal CimiMMtari&i of Hu Ynw*, by the 
Vuca Gardlaaio do h Ve^a. Transkted and edited by C K. 
Markham, London, printed for tilt Hakluyt Swdsty, 1 U 69 . 
Two wJwwwft. 


TCTEUfi 

Stripped of Ids expkiuarimi of the origin of the difSjmnt 

dnits. the statement of HarcilaMo is as follows j_ 

Ifclnn the times of tile Yucas each province, each uatUp, 
■sell human fpinshud its gods difleioiit one Irani another. 
They iu. some of them) worshipped herU plants, trees, 
bills, great rocks, chinks in rooks, caves, pebbles, nod miali 
L-utoural stones, auali a 2 jnsjxsr. Scum udt-red the nniurahl. 
particularly in the province now called ibierto Viejo. They 
u',4, aonn «f them) tvursliippeil different « ninml» mich as the 
!i W lion, and Ivjar; ■; they mrt th«n they want down *m 
the ground to worship thnm instead of flying for their lives. 
They i ir. as out*) luinred foxes and monkeys, the dog, the eat, 
the bird culled the cantor, anil sown of them tluj eagle. ■* h©! 
cam< ttwjrlhwfglit they were descended From it u ^1] u 
the cmitur. Hikers worshipped Falcons, atheta the owl. others 
tin; bat, others serpents, a* inning tha Antis; othnra snakes, 
toads and iu^ ■ fu fine, there was net mi ™d 
that they did not look upon ^ a god . . . manly differing 
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one from the other as to their gods.” On the coasts some 
worshipped the whnte; others Bardin®, others the dogfish; 
others the golden fish, the- crawfish, anil the crabs. If tlndi 
goth were birds; or beasts, they offered to tlieui in -ricrith-t' 
what they usually saw them eat, and what tipjKHned to he 
must agreeable to tlieir Las tea (voL i. pp. 47, 4&, 49, 53), 

The Huancaa, a warlike people, " pretend descent from 
one mati and one woman, who come out of a f nun Lain/ Thoj 
live hi small fortified villa---, mid often dispute over l heir 
twnndorie^; J et are said to be uf one met 11 Before Limy 
were cowpiered by Lite Yhcss these people worshipped the 
figure of a do& and bad it m their temples as an idol, uiid 
they considered the llcsh of a dog to be most savoury meat." 
■■ They also had an idol in the form of a man, from which 
the devil spoke,” They were allowed by the Ynuas to retain 
this, hilt the dug idol was destroyed Head-dresses uf different 
colours were instituted by llw Tin "a in their three provinces, 
In the province of Clmcurpu they worshipped the tiger, tu 
that of Hmunachuou they worshipjied stones such as jasper; 
kept them in Imuees. mid offered htmiim sue Hikes to them 
(voL il. pp. 121?, 129, 131, 137) 

The * hmidm-'i wt>m about almost nuked, hut wore great- 
phiinm mi iheiT heads comp -vid of the feather? macaws 
:ii]»l f Limn ter, Thi' Chadutpnyaa worshipped serpents, and hwii 
the hird iRintur ns their principal god ; rusaf tlnaathe Hunciu- 
ohttCU worshipped serpents, ' J and had them pain tod sia idols in 
their temples and houses' 1 (voL ii, pp 332)- 

Iu (jm large and populous province of Hufliiciipampo, 

' inch tribe worshipped many gods, each hetiselmiil 1 Living its 
own.” Th-se gmlt were animal-. plants, hUU, fo un t ains . etc. 
The inhabitants of the province of CaKflria worshipped tree- 
and stones, iff. jagpgR In h'nitu the gnda were "deer and 
street trees." In Citnmque: various people worship tignns, Hans, 
goats, serpents, *■ offering human hearts ami blood to them ss 
sacrifices." The victims were captives, rmd were eaten. On 
the shore mail' lumpi? tiny worship]- I lions mid tigers, and 
sacrificed human lusuis ami blood. The Mania nation 
"worshipped !ho .. iishm; uko tigers uml lions, great 
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serpenta,, and other reptile-* ... a greul emerald a* lui^e fte 
mi ostrich egg." They sacrificed to it fmm fat and -wide, a tic] 
oSk«d little emeralds to it (yel ii_ pp. 329, 330, 335, 344 
350. 435. 441). 

< Jiiinn, chief of all the valleys from Ix-y&nil La Barranca 
to the city now called Truxillo, was totujuered by the Yuen, 
who fargara his resistance ua the cowl item tliat he should 
odcirc Llic sun, and cjist hi* idols to the ground, "being ths 
%H« of [.k-iati and fish” (vd ii p, 3 9,";., 

A.s -i gerund rule the Indiana of the coast, over 500 
league*. fh.itti l ruxiUo to Taraparn, which jitx? at tho north and 
fioiith extremities of i’eni, worshipped the sea in the shape uf 
fish »in addition to the special idols which were peculiar to 
ktftch province). T'isli was ttii'tl both as focal and tun mire. 
" Tl«y also gwtewlly wowhippod the whale ... and Inside* 
this, some province-* tutored one kind of fish, and others 
MiotlR-r." It appears that some Yumas worshipped the fox, mm 
had an image of it with other gods in :l temple to I'adin- 
i .Htiisc the only temple ho hsl in Peru, whom 

human ^icrifices wore simietinieg offered to him (Vn] U. nn 

147.H6X 

Ihc people of the province of Ayumra sent loetssagej to 
tk* Curawa (chii f»> of Ujaa-itoju. They wen; mid by the 
Ynca " flint l heir own idol*. which they culled the gods of 
their land, ic<tv murtlff One jrtjyMrv-t <f tih «»/ jUtky ctnittiQk!' 
TJia god a of tri!^ in the coast vuIIcvb of the province of 
Cttzonn* were fishes fvoL i. pp. 237, 245). 

TJie i 'lumens of lie: province of AntohenyTU were rich anil 
warlike, and churned descent from a bon. '"Wltanfora they 
odoretl tbfc lion as a god." They used to diem as Hercules is 
painted. ” covert.] with lions’ aldns, and their Leads tlimst 
into thu skulls of 110118 ." Under the mum* of Chntieaa were 
fle^xatil tribes, who all boasted their descent from various 
in’luus, such il* a take, a hill, or n fountain. Ono of these 
trU«js ]? noted by Hark ham 03 occupying n wild part of the 
Cordillera (vnl. j. p. S£3). 

TIic Itidirtns colled Antis - mranlly wutshipp^ the tigers 
" gods. Al» the Hcrpcjita that they calk'd , , . 
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They alsn adored the herb called gu&i or am* ,s fvil i p. 
330 ), 

"The CJolios consist of many different nations, and believe 
ttaoMlvea descended from various things; £#. some from the 
lake Titicaca, whom they adored ej a niuLher. offering sacrifices 
oil its Limits; ofhflttt drew their lineage from u fountain ; 
others from eaves and recesses in rock* — places in all cases 
sacred and sacrificed to: others from a rim, as their father— 
the ildh in it their brottoi*. 1- Ji There was only one deity 
which nil the Collar united in worshipping and holding as 
their principal goch" This was a white sheep, 14 nod they 
ttEferod i.o it iambs and grease as sacrifices " (vol 1 p. l&fiy 

In the times be lore the Yanas, a beetle waa worshipped in 
Cluiquisiiea, but this wm prohibited by tJm Ynofl4 (vol i. p. 121), 

The Yiicas esmblished the worship of the *Tm everywhere, 
and tried to put down the t atomistic religions. 

11 After subjugating a province* the first thing ibo Yqca 
did was to take the principal idol as a hostage and send it to 
Cuzco, ordering it Lo be kept there in a temple until the chief 
ami people . . * were taught the idolatry nf the Yucna.* 
Among oilier things there were offered to the <nm Images of all 
the uiiimn!* in the provinces, each imitated from nature in 
gold and silver, CoUmions worn made in and near Cuzco of 
the various sacred animals of the provinces, cj/, G&rdk&go 
names the part of the city where lho Amaru# wn-re kept, 
calltil Amaru tnneha, Markham notes a huge fvone lintel 
with two sarj^nb in relief up at it. in a licuti* still hr that 
district fvnT. iL j>p 30, SB, 160). 

Though the Yhcns billed themselves children of the anii H 
iimd imhfted on all their subjects becoming worshippers of the 
eun, it is clear enough that they had once belonged to another 
totem themselves. Fur the Ynca bom i he device of two 
wing-fe dJi«E- uf a bird rilled i bird li Hiked on an 

sacred. Ausl ** in the time of the Yncaa each Indian wns kmnvti 
by his h+^ii-dress, which showed tn wlmt tribe and tuitjon 
1st' talnugejl 11 (voL iL p. -134,, nttd compare p 1 70it seems, 
therefore, that at wwe Hmt the Yucaa wore known by this 
sacD.^i bud, and the presumption is that, when they became 
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die rulers of the empire, they took the S[UJ for their totem 
■imeiu-i hs hem- maw dignified The I'm* Mruiw who is 
said to have first establwhiid w kr womhip. wag readily be- 

r’? 1 r y tl f *" i “* "V** tWndod flora the sou, because 
it itdiaus Jv-hovisi siiuihir stories about themselva-L ** though 

"V “ ot how ta seWt aueastorn as wtU It 

“■ ' l' 8 -' M ™» .MinguMieJ Uk uibes by eay. 

2 * ™ ,,,f ateol«l rreyon! eo 4 ^,„ 

I**'”’™ °“ ,nll » ®<t«■**»;” m,l oUcnM tlie ■» !«. 

’ ! T 1: ^ btmplp of tbo eun at Cuaoo 

" ll1 CW '" Uk f0Ur * «“ ^pootivdyS 

-'-££28 — >■ ■■■■■'.. an 

- ***? f<ir l!l,J bj ^ Thu* a fidl-tilowu imLut^jalkdto 
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account of ibis taw that ALihuallpt: tint of pore Wood) {lestroyi^J 
the wtwla royal family" (vol i, pp S)B. 96, I5&, 309, -U0). 

Amn ng th<- I'ura™ (chiefs)* whn waio lords nr vu^sok, 
various customs prevailed m &> inheritance. of estate & 1. In 
some provinces the eldest son inherited, and succession was 
from father to son. 2. In other:' a son succeeded, but there 
wan eleuilon among the sons, 3, lu others nocuv“ inherited 
according to tludr respective agead’ When the father died the 
eldest so a succeeded him* then the second, and so on; when 
the aou3 oil died the sciccessiou went to the sona of the eldest, 
and afterwards to those of the others 

Some Spaniard e allege lids 3) as ibu succession law in 
I'ni, bat Gardlasso stands to it as ahowa {mL i p. 1311). 

Those custanifl wtsn? prior to the Yiauus. 

As to Ami mall jie, King of Q.trilti njnrdering ail the blo*>3 
royal, (1) it Was necessity that the inheritor of the kingdom 
of Cuzco should be the son of a legitimate wife, who must be 
a sister of the king, ’ the inheritance of the kingdom being 
derived as muck from the mother a* from the father.” {2) In 
default of such an heir the inheritor ought to by at least of 
the logiti mate blood royal’—son of a Palin of untainted ckseent. 
He had mdther qualification ; therefore he met the difficulty 
"by the cruel destrocriuu of the whole ruynl blood/ 1 not only 
of possible 1seirs ? hut of possible dalmante with such qualifica¬ 
tions es he had bimadC 11 This is the remedy usually resorts i 
to by all those kings who have usujrpL-il power by 
for thay have lielfoved that if there in no iagitimate heir to 
whom the vriaeals oan tuns, tliey irill k secure in conscience 
and jusiir^x Both ancient and modem history give full 
testimony to this. . . It will suffice to all ado to the bad 
custom of the house of OtkttBan, wind* is, that the successor to 
the empire 6 hull bury all hlfl brothers with tlicir father, that lm 
may be safe from them" (voL iL pp. 5 15 , 61 d)„ 

MaBBIAGE 

According to tradition, m the old tinier men and women 
cohabited like beasts; there wm no taw of incest, but mm 
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lived with their sisters, ihuigliters, uml tool hers, 'hhiiis 
excepted their motiwm "In other prnvim-e» the nft&Ht 
relation? of die bride and her raosl inti mat -1 friends had 
■Miui'Ctum with Her, and «n This iwdilian the nnmtge was 
agn.’ed to, ud she was thus received by her husband* Among 
the (Julias license was allowed to women before marriage, and 
“the most dissolute were most, sought m marriage." The 
\nca Ahmeo Ucttpoc taught the people to live in villages, i» 
cultivate the laud, build houses, couatruct channels for irtiga- 
1 ion, etc. to respect the wivw and daughters of others; decreed 
death tr- adulterers, homicides, ami thievei; instituted mono- 
S»«y. 44 fittd (Hut- marriages should take place htUree* rdations 

ns to prevent confusion m families" ( = endogamy}, A 
native of one province might not marry the native of another, 
■■r remove from one province to .mother. ’* All were to intcr- 
mony Id their own village. and with members of their own 
families in order that the lineages and tribes might not he 
confused end mixed ” (v«L i pp, 58, 81, 169, 308) 

“ IkiSidi-s the legitimate wife, these kings had many coneu- 
biu-ia, same of them being triuibns of and within the fourth 
degraa, and others no relations " It seem that relation beyond 
the fourth degree was not taken into account ai alb "All 
thcLse of the blood royal married with their relation* to the 
fourth degree, hut they reserved the daughter, whoso marriage 
in a brother was only permitted in the case of the kin^'* 
(voL i. pp. 310, Si]), ° 

Though ihir assertion that them had bsea 11 ito law of incest ** 
previous t u M a nc o Cc&puc is no doubt a gross arnggeratiou, 
the igiiofnn.ar of trmliuon ns? to what the law redly 
wm. trill it is dear Unit the highly advanced form of marriage 
v,r hud in I'ern lia.1 been developed out of a savage state 
things. Endogamy is represented os a comparatively recent 
mstitutHm. I f tin ire b no dear relic of exogamy, the evidence 
lor i» nreouipmiiimint, l"reim«u. is plain enough. That female 
kinship lied once boen the fOrognised form of kinship is shown 
I v Umj iifittir-marriogv.^ of lha Yaww - timt the heir might 
1 Jl ' hingdiim ft, «o>-hA fnnt j fix mdthtr us front Ids 

nuhur (Gorcilaeso, vol i. p, 93), 
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The general Iimgriage of Pen? hud two names l'or ft sem 
* The fjuiher said Oknri, and the mother Ilmhm* Both words 
miiaut ft child, feeltiding thotte of lwtb soxe.s and ijiiil . 1 c-i , J 
The parent* could mi misuse the words without making & male 
female, and n female milk To distinguish the nexea they had 
the words wliidi signify male or female. . . - There were four 
words to express brothers and sisters. The mail? to the male 
said Hit iupt* for brother. The female to thy female JSafia 
for sister. But if a brother said Naha to Ms sister he would 
he making a woman of himself. In like maimer if a aifttet eaj d 
IlkiauijUfi to Imf brother, thuuL , U it mean* bmlhor die w.wld 
Iks making u mun ■ s [u --If. The? brother said U hi.- sister 
Puna, and tim tbter U) liur brother Tbm Hut a brother 
rould not say tfr his sister Torn* nor a lister te hor brother Paikl 
u Thus there are words of the same meaning ufijMipriated some 
to tlio use of men r and othora to the use of women” fvol i 
p. 314). 

A further note of the das&iiicatorjr lystem ^ found it vuL 
iL j-. : s p45, Huaynu Ceapae LE nem refund a rcqno&L made to 
him by a woman, whatever might he her age, rank, or erudi¬ 
tion, answering each one according to her age. To those who 
were older than himself lie said K .Mother, do that which you 
desire." To those who were about his own he said 'Sister, 
let it bt: ft.- you wish 1 . :mil tu those younger than Tiim ^Tf he 
fuid T * Daughter, let it he m you would have it 1 " Tin? tya itm 
to luLve fallen into disuse by the time of Hartiik^N, who 
evidently does not nnderetnnd ihe Wiring of what he say? 
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T«s Afawaks of Ooiaiut show the whole i" tonne system in n, 
vei v perfect tv™, though 3tr. Brett 1 thinks their ot^cm isai^m 
" wit*. [aobjtbly muck more perfect In former times than it ii- 
al jiarwot They are divided inu* families, each of which has 
a dutincL name, q 3 the Sivtili, Zaruafudi, Otdttdi. etc. Uullke 
out families, these nil descend in the ftmaie Uue, uml my ftiri j. 
’rkiuiil of either sex is allowed in marry another of die same 
family name. Thus, n woman of Urn Siirvli family heats the 
tamo name os tie? mother, hm neither her futilCT nor her 
liusisuui cun l*> or that family, Her children and the children 
of her ilaughtera will duo U Billed SnnVt, hut both her smut 
utiil (laughter* are prohibited from mi alUnnee with any iwli. 
vi'lnal lititring the same name. ihuuuh they may many into 
tin- family of their father if they choose, TIusf'eiiMiitiu are 
rtnctly oM rv «d, and any ljnamb of them would V* o, S! sidtm,i 
ns wicked" 

[flow the families were diatiuguLsliud utherwistf than by 
Siieir Hauler, and wlutt tin- miner tlummdYfci signify. Mr. Brelt 
dos*i not tdl tti I hK. tliut they wore genuine totem ohms 
shown plainly by anothnr work (which Mr. M ljmmtn tump 
«aw), Mr. 1m Timm 1 gives a Uee of forty-six of these fiuidly 
luiiie i, with tmnRlntioinj; ntnoug thus* wi find ^ rain 
deer, owuli. two sorts of wild plantain-tree, black monkey’ 

* *•*"* Tri t»* n f WiM| h !>S. WW, |BOB. 

Awms lU Ph iJe-1 ■). London, is 6 jt. 
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hyawa tree, red-breasted bird,, dakima tree, tortoise, avrara 
palm, fnt h three kinds of bee, mocking- bird!, wild thorn-tree or 
white mi (the interpreters differ on this point), a kind of parrot, 
armadillo, hawk, trce-palim an insect called the razor-grin[ier f 
and a night-jar* They say generally that they are descended 
from these z uiima ls or plants—“' their father know how, but 
they have forgotten/*] 

Eeeirn marriage h die form commonly practised among 
the ira waks. K The wife's father experts the bridegroom to 
work tor him in clearing the forest* and in other things mid the 
young couple often remain with him until an increa si ng family 
renders a separate establishment necessary/* 1 It may be 
inferred from Bretts account that in smell cases mon^gumy is 
lh^ rule, but that after a man has set up Far himself he often 
has several wives. 

It is umoug this people that dm mmulr is found along 
with female kinship os noticed nbom : “On the birth of a 
child, the ancient Indian etiquette requires the father to take 
to Ins hammock for some days as if he were sick, and receive 
the cougmtiilatlotia and condolence of his friends/* 1 This nf 
course dxows what might have been expected a prim% that 
tlii- witv&df was first instituted before male kinship waa 
actually established, for after it had beers established the 
cmmdi would have been mi necessary* The ordinary view 
that it was a means of giving to the father some right over 
lib child is obviously in harmony with dda 

The Caribs may bo nty*m\m*\ to furnish the dnssical in¬ 
stance of the mitrw.h , lrnt h unlike die Arawak^ have progress! 
to male kinship, os is evident from the following story given 
by Brett (p, 354). "A high-spirited Caribi girl,, indignant at 
being given in marriage U> un elderly man, who hud already 
other wives (one ixring her own rater), trn away from him. 
Mid bestowed her baud on one of the TAsequibo Cariba* a 
younger man whom die liked better. After a while the old 
nmn vMted that quarter , . . to claim compensatiou for the 
hm of her services* It was. willingly allowed; and for n gnu, 
a bund of salt, or some article of like value, the woman was 

1 Brett, p. 101. i S* jm», pi 2D. * Brett, be. tit. 
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kft with the mna of he: choice, who perhaps thought hkzl&df 
secure, and thy business well ended But the next year the 
old mao, who well knew what he wa* doing, ptdd them another 
eMt, still, as he said, in quest of compfcnsfttkuL On ltfin^ 
tviuiinded by the husband that he ImJ already been paid for 
the woman* he replied, Yea, for the woman; hut she Lul* 
sine* borne you a cMi,—you must now pay mt for filak 1 The 
nnwritten iaw- of Caribj usage was decidedly in the old maids 
favour and ho received com pension for that child. For each 
flucceedbg birth he could, if he chose, reappear like on unquiet 
&pirii r mate a similar demand, ftt id he supported theitiin by the 
custom of hfe milfoil/ The children, therefore bdungod to the 
huskmd* not the wife. In immiouy with tins is another atory 
-f it young OarLh who attempted tit avenge his father 1 ^ death. 
“ Whether be considered himself as bound by their fearful 
custom to l ho the avenger of blood, we know not/ 1 (p 106), 
Their marriage system was polygamous, and they princi¬ 
pally depended upon capture for their wives, insomuch that 
the woman in n group spoke a different Innguago from the 
men. On Lius point see &htdi±3, find -cries* p, 33, with the 
referauce^ Huml-jldt Whether, however* a definite law of 
vxog&xny pTevnUed muoug them doto not stem t»» lw known. 

Polyandry is mention dl aa coexisim^ with j>olygamy among 
the Wnreus. An old Wuraii objected strongly to putting away 
either of life two wives ■ ° on Iwing asked why c man should 
havo two wives, and a wotnail not bo allowed tW' iuuhuids, 
ue directly said that hi* tribe did uot eoiuudcr either practice 
to be 1 >adj and that he knew a Waritu woman wlu> had tkr*t r * 
(p. 178* 

filood-leml existed in nil it* force throughout. Guiana; Brett 
tiUOdden the woral- feature in the character of the natives to 
ho “ tbnir pToneuess to blood revenge, by which a succession 
of retaliatory tuiudeTs may ho kept up for a long tinm/ Efttti 
if a man dies naturally n sarcur&t is employed to point out 
the gtiilty cans* of death, and a boot relative of the deceased 
18 Lbuu chained with iho work of vengeance/ H*> is supposed 
■ Jk Lw l^e^&a by a destroying spirit called Kaimimi, and fo 
,K) called liimseli 
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AGJtfEA- — -TES KINGDOM OF A8&AJFTEE 

Of A shMi tea, its geography. history, religion, laws, and custom 
v.-.- ]j.nve an excellent account from the pern of Mr. T. Edward 
BawdM, who conducted ft tmedoai from Cape Coast CftStlo to 
the capital of that kingdom iu 1817 The- motive of the 
embfifl&y was chiefly political, but it was an exploring ex* 
IKsdition as well. Hr. Bowdleh's report was published in 
London in 181tf. ! 

little La knovm about tho Ariiantees of curlioi dot* than 
the year 1700. They lira mentioned by Bosnian and BaiboL 
Th&ir first contact with the English seems to have occurred in 
1807, when an Ashnntee army reached the coast, waging war 
against the Funtees* Twice thereafter, in 1811 and 1816, 
they struck at the Faatouk and these wars were the immediate 
cause of the embassy. 5 

1 Shmon from Cft j# (taut CVm£? fo Aafmntie^ by T. Edwnnl tfprdkh, 
Conductor. John SEumyv London, 1310. 

; The MauiA} kingdom is supposed !*■ have been ^ublbhed about 
tiio beginning of the ins^nitenlh century. Il Waa frattdtd, nnd afterward? 
^r&aiiy extended, by com guest The first king, Sin Toolou. wqj one of 
the leader* of tta expedition—from a ettmuy; nearer the const—by wHcfr 
il wai uainhl [ihiKl, and become idne by ration, or war-chief raiW + for 
“L cm I Matters thr -.Uier kndore remained hi- peera. The kingly power, 
however, though still In form controlled in affairs of goTernn.mnt by the 
ropr^stnEaii ve* of those leader?, had become virtually despotic by ISIS. 
Thu QidmAxj rule of gnerasioa (for which ees p, -ill :a/Wi) iwimg held 
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Tribes, Clans, axe Totems 

In Mr Bowdich^ account of Agbjmtee^ the term nation isi 
r-iiiployed In tin? =iuue sense m whirl 1 it is ihni «f tin* X_u:h 
Amracan Indifcii^ Ur Eowdich, far tjctmple, sp^ifcy sp. 231 j 
uf the Baffin ns tt Fauta* nation, ns v.\- speak of the Mohawks 
15 mi Iroquois notion; and at p. 146 - wo are told how Apokoo 
rt had himself couriered dire nations since the beginning of 
his reign," and how twenty-one nations paid tribute to 
AfihEtntfe Hi- does not n$v the word tribe at ,-tll, except 
in the loon of family or trilje of descend and in tins dense he 
constantly uses it. The word clan ho dors not n*Q r but it 
wintlit be the term applicable to tnch of the hranchos of his 
families or tribes of descent which were contained in the 
several nations. As to the history of tho kingdom of 
Asloiiitoe. the scanty traditions that mat indicate that it 
arose from the consolidation of several local tribes or undone 
mnkr the authority ul a nation more warlike and enterprising 
I han the resU The* ease uf the In Hjuaia is recalled \ty the 
Liiot: disck^ed in Anhua'cr, anti had the OiUEfttlugaa, after 
iiavin- oVMEmsttiin .1 tko Mohawks and the Oneidas, estefe. 
lulled Ibemselvet under the sovereignty r.f dioir .var-lemicj T 
instead «f entering Into th* Iroquois league they would have 
presented ne with the nucleus of such a kingdom m Aahnntca 
hecamo. Xor do xim conditioea ranter which tin? Ashautee 
kingduni formed itself appear to haw differed much from 
tlio^s: under which the Emjuote league attained ita pre- 
onrineiice, 1 ho Ash mi tees, to give the term. 0 gentfrol mean- 

for the fiai Toon * wu *nect£ded in turn J,y ilute of hi? 

brothers TIlo bt£t of t!ifc=e 1* aiid to havti Wit tftteajedal by tij pimd* 
*oa—hu toiler'* »on—w Eml nilkcr Uict^w*j a failure ufbfliii iu the 
fuutnie line (in which ± u bob w-..uM R&?t L**-a Kitiltel 1 r 
4 daogbtw^i 1 j h wra in Hi* feurir potilioii) of dan^kter aui ure 

in thin lUtonum only tonui el ml ■!*&*> dmetin^ 4 site* * • fisLii^lu^r iml 
*'" r na A youtt^r brottm of this sflunfMiii or grts^m^luv wnj 
Ire 3 at Hu lima of Mr. itowdidft visit Tin. family rmm* *t ill tim 

tlB£l WTJ SiU. 
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lug, wen? cit one stock with die Fantees and people of Akim, 
Warsaw, -kin, find Aqoapim, as the Iroquois were one with 
the Hnrons, the Erics* the neutral nations, and the TuscaronL 
and they consolidated their power on the ruins of their 
kinsmen* Mr, Rowdich states that the Aslmntee, Fan tee* 
Akim, Warsaw* Ahpiu. and Aquapim languages were indis¬ 
putably dialects of the same language, their identity being 
more striking Ukui that of die dialects of the ^indent Greek. 
And he adduces curious evidence ol’ die former identity of 
these peoples and of part of the AIianLa nations in a tra¬ 
dition “ that the whole of tiie^e people were original]) 1 com¬ 
prehended in twelve tribes or families, the Aquumia, Abionftiu, 
Abbmdi, Esaornia* Annonu, Toko, Intehwu, AboiJic, Appiadie, 
Tchweedam, Agooim, and Doominn," In these, he adds, 81 they 
dnaa thflPTBriyp^ still without any regard to national distinction. 
For instance* Aakantees* Waisawa, Ahnns, Abantas, or men of 
any of the nations before mentSontsd, will sevemlly declare 
that they belong to the Annona family* atlier individual:* of 
the different conotries that they ate of the Tchweedani family * 
and when this U aimounced on meeting they salute each other 
as brothers- The king of Asbantcc i& of the Annona family, 
so was our Accra and cue of the Fauuv linguists; Ainno* 
quatoa is of tho l^scmiiu tmStyF The A-quotim, Essomuu 
Ixitcbwa, ,iii.l TchwttrJmii, he then tells n : , l+ are the four 
patriarchal families, and preside over tim interns uliatc <mfrs. 
winch are considered a* the younger brandies. I have taken 
some pains," ho says, to acquire the etymology of these 
words [ttm names of thy families]* hut with imperfect success; 
it requires much labour and patience, both to make a native 
compreheml and to be comprehended by him. Quorum is 
a buffalo, an animal forbidden to bo eaten by that family. 
Abrootoo eignitsc' a com-stalk, ind Ahbnuli a plaataim 
Anno an is n, parrot, but it is also sail to be a chare* ■ Length 
of forbearance and patience Esso is a hush-cat, forbidden 
food to dial family. Toko is the red earth used to palm 
the lower pan of die houses in the interior, Intchwa is a 
■log, much relish ei I by native epicure, and thereTiire a serious 
privation. Appiadia signifies a servant race. Etch w ee k a 
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panther, frequently eaten in the interior, and therefore not 
unnecessarily forbidden* Aguonn sigiiifiEw* a p!a.c^? where 
pulm oil is collectei.L These are all the etymologies in which 
the natives agree 11 (jip. 229, 230), 

Ui trouble the reader with speculations of Mr. Bow- 
didi " oa to the meaning of these families ns primeval in¬ 
stil mi viis." special attention may be drawn to the fact that the 
Ashontee, Eeatee, and other peoples mentioned still ckm 
themselves os belonging to these ihnulie^ without any regard 
w narionol distinction ; »>. the various families or tribe# of 
tit-scent are distributed LbruTiglnmfc the notions in which these 
peoide tire comprised, and form of course dans within these 
notions, just its tile people of the bear, wolf, nnd turtle stocks 
were distributed throughout the Iroquois nations, and formed 
duns within them. 

Besides the totems above uniuuerated wo seem to have 
indications of many others as represented i-i the population 
when Bowdii-.h knew'it Some of th-se appear on the- dan* 
'lanla of the chiefs, nr on tlieir mnlrallas (which are much 
rim Same riling); for example, die IeopaoJ, the elephant, th& 
commmi tam fowl, etc, (sec pp. 34, 57, 276, and the picture 
ui the yniu custom 1 The fowls indeed appear to hare Won 
the totem i t the Kyat family, for we are told (p. 266) that 
“ t-oicfi fnmiLW never eat beef, otk-re abstain from pork ; fowls 
and beef are the fetish [totem] of die king's family, 1 and con* 
sequently never eaten by ll."‘ Inddi-nUilIy (p. 265 ) wb 

1 The state umbrella, how, ver, U mtmetutled 1y an dfphant m ihu 
pietiui: of tiie yam r,tutoni_ 

1 h ii t* i*r noted lien iLm thtt piiztling to ut Hit fcmg» family 
appuwiog to have I wo w.ch may tar« its rvpj^attuu fa iL r mairifuje 

lw « ,ince Uie *>*(’ children mfchi W faouad to *t t ta fa f™, faiirn 
****** h«as« it w« hi., .HI- they would W Mrnl alto to s Wfa 
fr^m that which drwMjtttd to Lheiu through thu nuaW. Ag j iTolwbly 
^f-Wantinn U c-f this «oit. But it would se.m Am tW family 
»hr Sal family to wtfaU tby king belonged, or to whidi lie had 
t ***f B * ; and if itnuun grendum (daughter'. m,) .>1 a to nllir Sai 
that lu tw in iWUa, of Slain fact may the 

i:nm Elr by bia binh debarred from the tot™ of hi. mother, and 
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have a light thrown on lie totems of the tribaa in bet ween 
Coonnmie and the sea- " The different states of the water¬ 
side" we are told p * ne vare different omtimla as letish; thu 
hyena is esteemed so at Accra, the alligator at Bii Gove and 
Ajnuxn&boe, and vultures universally. . . . A Iduck man 
killing a hyena at Accra would incur a serious penalty. . ■ . 
In s freshwater pond at Dix Cove there is an alligator about 
twelve feet long, which always appears on the bank at the call 
of the fetish mtn t who then throw it a white fowl" The ansa 
of totemimn is further extended by ilm work into the region 
of the Gaboon. EowdSeh found among the negroes there the 
same limitations on eating as among the Ashniitees: rt Like 
oilier negroes/ 1 ho say?, n different families have different 
fetish; some will not cat a cock, nor others a hen/ 11 

The As] mu tees, calling oil the slaves brought to the coast 
.Bunko*, it bad been supposed that there was a coimiiy and 
people of dint name, but Borodich found Bunko meant bar- 
hiiriam first suspected tfe from some Dnnkoa being cot 
in the face, and some not; and because their languages wens 
various and unintelligible to each other. As to the cuts, some 
had three on each cheekbone, md three below, with one 
horizon fcal uinjur the eve * others,, three deep continued cute; 
other?. throe very deep and king. and one under the eye; 
others were cut in the forehead ^ others still nil over the body 
in fine* tmiTl, and intricate put term, in each ease tlie tsttw is 
fluid to have indicated the people of a particular place (p. 1S3^. 

A few words on the religion and Euperatitin&s of the 
Ashantees. They had bod long contact with the MoftEk and 

hr Vii »ho dtWftd fmn the tot«m of ita farmnj monais-ha. We at* 
tdi thnJ bf: l^SoEigvd to a fowl family (tirita of detest) — the Armenia 
or pim>L WMk Uw fatukra or totem*, which hr cmild not eat* 

were F^wb and iaef^ it appmn (t, a L 0) that tftf* and tuilk wptv forbidden 
to a 11 Admits? 

1 Ami cL W"mw,K/d Rend* 1 * account- of the inidatiOL io riimhWHj 
rttonmfr--: t« him by a At whidl time ike injimi:tfcm ki refrain 

from ptiticukr food U laid upon the navie# (p. £46], and Rvitile 1 # 
rtrwCtrptidb af tlir ^erilk done* umwig the ilpongwes ■ ji. 104]. Skimp 
Afrv*i t by W. 33. Ec-orl^ tAiuigfi l fcamiih, ESilnr, iml Gt>. a 
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hud heard, ol coursa, of a God of the Universe They may 
have got from them -.lJj=-o .-.the: deities and fcapeistitLdZEL 
Howdidi says (p, 262) thm some c»f their gods 1 am supposed 
to inhabit particular rivers words, and mountains. ' I h£ 
present fftTourite fetkh of Asian tee is tint of the river Tamio. 
Cob&e* a river in Bantam, and Odeniee, ou the Adirree, are 
two of the others^ These gods wort? honoured m proffcortian 
to thv siiccdss in predictions uf their respective prints. The 
priesthood was in some hereditary in familifa. Them 

went other priests who took rank, like tht god-boxes of the 
Fongrma, In respect of their power of feigning convulsions* 
and their sdroftwa in rendering oracles* 

KrsamP 

Though the farm of the family would have permitted of 
kinship being traced through fathers, in point of fact, in 
Asbanten* it was traced tbrcuigh woiueu only, and ;ill suc¬ 
cessions, hmumts, and u^Utes were inherited according to tin- 
I ft w peculiar to llm form <if kinship; except that the king, 
a despot without scruple* had constituted himself heft in all 

1 iJ ris-j-.r fctuli't^ i ulnitfiiintd ■ t*?3 Li &-/■ tbuir jz-. i ■?, as aisUn- 
Jr <m til ft>] i.j tli- Cni7cj^ p Uom whr-m ihty ivura “Jilk-ihiicd; 
—thu ■ii-SiaUr.iEi, iiuwf Vk-J, string ilicirj ni> d£ypolulifn cy. Afitr d^jnh 

tljv *4 i)n i ^mifw pfrijila ^ sir ropftued tg Lnlmbit the kfi awt of 

t\u‘ fvtmit, tho«t of ^u.|iiL^rifirr wtnlda king rftargtA with a Eupervini}!} 
wet tiw pooplt who wbunriEOfied it. <.hw object nt tOling men and 
Wf.uuuu at like fotictal* -f jeiyttn of rant wn_», w nsnal in inch nases, to 
prueide thwn after 4v*tb with *tte nd*&f> mitahte to their mnt. The 
Umditirt ptiCfU -Welt with tile fellaju Thn otb*n liW among iJk 
j.iijpli' aud 'fft: rao-riwl in a f;;rtline-lelkra or ronjtiTcPi, ami the 
iiutisijCT (jf time ttre fluted lo Imr* hcMii 11 fnxjaeittfy wigihsntv] hj those 
itlw dedate that the fiitiiH ht» snildrulT k-UinI or wttwt upon them, ond 
who, after liiOkting gtul •«*iritl>i» an tlutudm b tiiu iteinner of the 
ODitYHliwuwU, at,L ‘ adtmr»lrdgoL M Tls«v werv fell?!) women 

n !m bolon#*) to ihb tlait. \i the ceut, 1 'xumuf.ji fetish ikf waa 
••lucrreii (Ttiee.l»y) on which turn adtlur fiJted R»r wortivl in their 
jiUntulcn^ In Ashnutee iliJfrreni t 6 j,t ditTLJent .Inr* of the 

weet As their fetish dnjr; and erery one eimilwly obstrecil tin.' ini' of the 
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the gold left by hi* subject, a law frequently evaded by 
lucam- (if gifts ijitcr mk^ 

The first notice of die kw of mecesfthm vrbick occnm in 
Bowdkb trill he found in hi* account of die history of 
Aahft ntrifi (p p 2 it 4). -d Satf Apokoo, brother of Sa'i Too too. was 
nest placed on the stool (i.€, throne). Had there beau no 
brother, the sisisr'a son would have been the heir. Thb 
oitmordliuiry rule of succession* excluding all children but 
Iho^i of a lister, is Tumid*."! •m ill* argument. tinsfc if tbe wives 
of fha son* are CaiLhle$s tins blood of the family is entirely lo£t 
in tbi■ ofepriug, but should the daughters- deceive their hu*- 
hands it is still preserved.’’ The law thus stated els the low 
of. succession to the throne* Mr, Bowdich declares in his 
diaper on the constitution and laws 01 Ashantee to tare been 
uuivoisally binding " Tho most original feature of them law. 1 
ho says (p. 2S4)„ 14 time -1 ^tccession. has been mentioned 
in tlse history with the argiinent on winds it is founded 
It is imivenaHy binding- The course i&, the brother, the 
ysstiir's aon, the son, the chief vas^mJ or slave to the stodL 
In the Fnntee country the principal slave fucceetU, to the 
exeluaion of the sou, who only inherits his mother's property, 
frequently considerable, and inherited from her family in¬ 
dependently of her ktmbaruV 1 The doOghtera seem b* have 
got for tlieir share only a *mall part of the ornamental gold 
The stud, it may \>e mentioned, exists in every house, oven 
the huniblotjip si 1 that the terms in which tbc Inw of succession 

weak 1 r; Tihicii k=* waj berm. BtsEdit? .iimErthsji i\w yehom .1 family 
ccknowlcfdgi!'^, 1 hr- wgjrl fetifrh U used by Eowd^b iil th* of 4 

* barm: tbi- thin^ of thi* .s-nri which won iulhI by I tar 

AaIuiiiIl^ rntnir to ih<mi from tb* MiK.fi (p;^ ~ 61-171 

At ihc ffcTiih hotti* cif c-emttery al Bantamaj wbeir Uitf king* vrete 
hnri*d T human wt told, iL m* ?TTTjtten£ nad ordinary, u* 

wmut the grxTt* .if tin- kingw ** (p. SSti'j; and .1. £n i-lly m , .j iuit It- pv*hn by 

Mr. iliitEhJf^ n 410~s£l: «f tlit proceeding* at m Altai cn^in wkeis 
the kiuy dl wiflt^U the bon £2 h of bi< n. ;li^r md propflim^ the 

fitiili. Hi. HcstdiKa «yit f 11 Bm in mch *w the gi™ of 

unecitijr w^fxldjc >K 

1 ThmaghimtEqijatarifll Africa feipalc kin&hip i*ofcomiBaooixtamEi^^ 
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is stated arc of gentitsl appiifiatiocL There h an independent 
ittrroborutLm of this statement of the lav, in the diary c*f Mr, 
IhHdiisou, which ia appended to liowdich's report In cou- 
vemtiou with Idm iDdmnaLa Ite^m to krast to Mr, Hutchison 
of the riumber of tie wives ant! children &s compared with 
those oF Englishmen* 1 l told him." sap Hutchison* ,j there 
woe a possibility of an Englishman knowing Ms father, but no 
black mail could tdJ bis. They were all slaves and rendered 
incapable of inheriting their father - pr- ; erty. Kent of Iuj 
duMren need t - thank him* he neklitir could ^ive them any¬ 
thing while alive, cior leave them anything when dead M (p- 
416)* But this antemmt of the law of succession appears 
to be over-presseA At the time when Bowdicb and Hntduson 
wrote, as their account* show, adultery was punishable with 
death, the harem was fenced in every way jealousy could 
dictate, anti women wore sonn-ume? put to death for what we 
should call lUgbt indiscretion Tim people wen? certainly 
not wanting in (he feeling of jealousy, nor ta it credibly—the 
family system Wdn^ inminudroua—that i father should have 
Hr-eit =.■! ciiTiipIets'Iy cut off Mr. Hutchison state?, from bis 
childxvn. In fact 'pit3 inter rr-rm from father to children arc 
monitorial 1 by Bowdicb as u means of evading the king's heir¬ 
ship m gold Moreover tha wife seems usually to liave bean 
obtained either by jiEtrohflSa or gift from the king. Bcnrdktfs 
^taLsHnant, too. distinctly set^ forth that, Failing sisters' children, 
the .-on cauie* in a4 heir. In the chapter oh the laws uf 
Adumte-.* we hav*? ,l statement which thrown *-cFme light no 
the relttStin of u (hiker to Iii- children* “ If n husband" h out 
h- ar i of by hk wife fat three years/ 1 it is there said (p. 260). 
11 "he may many again* and if the first husband returns, thr. 
Cmm of the second is the letter; buL all the dii.liIren, uf the 
JifEer martinge are eonaklarad the property of the Unit Ui 3 id■:;«<[, 
■ui,d may be pawned by Mel 11 It is ■ fortiori Hint «kill] no 
by himself ahculd have been his property* they might not t» 
his wdcttiwledgvd Idlh or kin, but they were hie goods and 
chattels hy wri^ entitled to the possesion of them ; nod that 
Idling so, i! k not in bun] an nature but that he should have 
kietj intcriirtctl in '.tvi= welfare!, fimi should seek to further 
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thuir interests by gifts iuUr aB fathers do r m like crises, 
in India and in many other quarters. 1 

We niny hern note tliai in tike Gaboon* where we have 
seen already tluvt thcrti weie tracer of totemistn, in the auctes- 
eion to the throne the brother came in liefore the son- ,J Lvings 
ar , L . numerous in the Gaboon, and scarcely comparable even 
Tprilh the petty eaboeaers of Fimtet" But white 4 primitive 
auecfc^J™ low ia thus seen lingering round the succession to 
chiefUinrifcs, it had tended lie the Jaw of succession in 
private families. J| -AI1 ehiJilreu dmz the property of the 
father in equal portion except the eldest boh, who lias about 
half os much again os any other H iji* 437),“ 

Exogamy 

There is nor one word in Bowdkii ? s report on the right of 

1 A transition in HmMp htu! evidently ?st in ■•mang the AtJwmi** 
Among the Fatitvr.s who wart the =^l' people, a never came In nz 
l»ip . Anions djR Aalwnteea be ftsfiilaiiy did, foiling listen* children, 
and Me retatiotisiipii so hi? ftatar was to thin -kgree acknowledge^ 
though the oliltr kinship through the i-emalu lint (fematly, up doubt, 
ihe only kinship, m among xht Fanieee) eontinn^l in the Ural place, 

BowtEeb nuntlimji {p. £505 that no one i* paniabad far killing his 
^kvE, but U puLLLH.iieh! for ilits tntmkr of hie mfu a* child, and that the 
di-atii of an inferior sa genorotlj compenaatud by a hne to thr family 
anti at p. 260 he aaya thuc if a woman invoke* htr*J!f in a palaver ili=f 
involves her family hat not her huabaml Theft? mast he ffl i hipflnid ad 
hv the family of lBe thief, who can only be pcmiiW by hi* nwn family 

" In the Gaboon* failing brothers* die hjh vncce^led hU father in ihe 
kmjkhip (and nni the outer's awn), and wm snooeeddl father to the 1 
erdiHLoii oF brother- in ail c.ihc-r cases, the eMoi tan getting a dperial 
share, It is ixawd, tors that +t tbs ottngsrifliij^ed bmr to a property may 
hnn^ a palavti arnwuftE hii father* <i r whciEivr may bo pGi&sftir of it T for 
kfcth in;" ri i^orri nnju_it.lv, ■ i;v%™. i -^r rrijnring, the p.pertj* and 1 'bllgt* 
him to the injury. 1 * Thera rherefoEo a thorough eatnMiib- 

nmni of family pr-ipcrty jiej.) of nmle kujoliif 1 , with an aekjujwttdgnwiit ci 
apodal damn for tldcit sor.N, and with a prtftrance nF brother- to fotn 
romainmg in the nnceesaioiij to dignities—nil of which would be defliviibk- 
from Thibetan polyandry. 
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mid tic object of incest is only mentioned 
imce—in the .■ jeauiiLof Gaboon-—where thi prohibition ngninst 
n man looking at or conversing with hie moUiar-in luw on pain 
nf a heavy, jMiriusp? n ruinous line, is given *> " founded on die 
iradidou uf im incest” (p, 43 7), IVlietiar prohibitions of tbia 
dass, which arv uf frequent. occurrence, am he referred to the 
necessity for rales to jut*vent marriage nr connections between 
persons nearly related by family ties, who, being of ilifforent 
stocks, would nevertheless hr. frco. to intermarry, ia a subject 
to V"6 inquired into separately 

T]jlu the lnftiTiage law of the Aah&n^es and the people 
allied t*j them wiiTr anciently exogamy may, however* be 
onnMently inferred from the interfusion of tile same clans, 
j -oeh frimifeg a stock p throughout their various nations. Ko 
hypothesis adequate to explain that kind of interfusion has 
ever been framed other than time which refers it to the joint 
openutfuii of exogamy and the system of fcmnk 1 ktimhip. The 
tradition givon m by Mr. Morgan of thp Iroquois nations 
having of *H- pai^»j divided themselves into totem stocka on 
the motion of * Smiim of the Otnmtfiigas, nnd then 
placed rt pnttmu id t Adi stuck in each of their nations, cannot 
lie taken seriously And, indeed, no other explanation of sudi 
an interfusion has ever been proposed. 

And that the system of kinship is exogjmuius is rdiown also 
inr the statement (at p, 437) that if a man MUs one of Isis 
wivijs he pap u fine to her family, who, and not thy husband, 
■are involved in all her palavcm. 

Again there .ire casual sLiti-meats made by iViwdfeh which 
ih rat, even when he wrote, haslwmd and wife always 
tfretmigrd c-r different kinships; and which show that “tin? 
family" was firmly kdd together by Joint interests and oblige 
tims. if n jnem oommittod a theft, it was tils family which 
suffered for it ; the family was bound tc compensate tho 
accuser, and might H punish their relative or not" sa they 
thought Q; <p. 259), If u womun involve! hei -elf in ,> palaver 
(flticuaDtiuu) 31 was her family which had to bear the oon*e- 
queues ;su>l the t-ase is tuOiitiohrd af « famous beauty (p. 2501 
^l JL ;r liAfhtg driven one of her Iovctt to kill himself in despair. 
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killed herself in turn to save tier family from a ruinous palaver 
with the family of the deceased. And in Allan tu (which m 
said to have had some peculiar customs) a creditor could sei^e 
for debt not only die family of his debtor, bat any of hfa towns¬ 
men (p. 257), which shows that all of the same town wore liable 
fri e- each other in Alinota, and suggests tliat all of the same town 
wore kins folk there; that they formed a clan (necessarily with 
E idle kinship) and that all of the clan were liable for each 
other* Lis Adiiiuteo also, however. when man had brought a 
frivolous palaver against another, we find that he was txnmdio 
give an entertainment M to the* family and friends of the 
acquitted” (p. 253>; from which it appears that in Adumtoe 
also the right to compensation, and therefore the liability for 
iiytiry done, extended-—how far there are no means of judging — 
t4* relatives outside the family in our sense of the word. It was 
her family {whatever its limits} thatwa? answerable in a married 
woman's palavers; her husband had nothing to do with them 
- p. 260); and in this it is implied that be cottld have no 
responsibility for her as a relative. Moreover, wives were got 
by purchase (where the wife was not a gift from the king), 
and i". appear* that * - a plain could ^ill hi? wife, hei relatives, 
however, having lh* right to get lier faick from him on o]Mty- 
mcni of ibt marriage fat (p. 2G0); and there clearly could 
no kinship between husband and wife whtre these things 
could happen It will be seen immediately that wives reed veil 
in gift from tko king would, in most cases, probably have been 
foreign women. 

The law allowed the king 3333 wive*— which mini her." 
we are tdd d "is carefully kept up to enable lain to present 
WiUuetJ to tboso who distinguish themselves, but never exceeded, 
being in their eyes a raystfaid one (p, 289). These women 
were carefully secluded. Some of them were married to the 
king while still infants at the breast Others were selected 
fre in tht! slaves taken by the Anhuntces in tbdx frequent wars. 
Many of them th.* king lias probably never ?eeit Speaking of 
the women of tins upper claves apparently, Bowdich remarks 
that their lieauty is not surprisin” 11 when we recollect that 
they nrr elected from or ore the daughters of tin? handsomest 
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slaved or captives, or aiu expressly chwtn by their interior 
neighbours to compose part of their tribute to the King of 
Ashtmtee, who retains but a small proportion " (p. SIS); and 
there are other indications that the better sort of people were 
really to a considerable extent provided with wives by gilt 
[ruin the king. 

In general, however, wives were got bv purchase, and there 
was a system <j!‘ betrothals. a infant are frwjUBntly married 
to infants for the connection of families, and infants are as 
frequently wedded by adults and elderly men " (p. 302). 
There was a graduated scale of price for a wife, for Lhe rich 
and for the poor, also a graduated scale of ikurmgea for 
intrigues, far Lhe rich and far the poor. Curiously enough, 
though tlie husband bought his wife, and the right, to tin) 
children ale might have, and even, as we have seen, to her 
children by another husband, he did not get her property, 
which remained independent of him. If a woman wo 3 ill- 
treated by or disliked linr husband, and her family tendered 
back the tnairisgD fee, the husband bad to accept iu when the 
woman returned to her family, but was not allowed to owitv 
again (p. 260). 

The king’s sisters, through whom the royal hue was 
continued, Wert " not only countenanced in intrigue with anv 
hn rid so me subject, but allowed to choose any tuiinantly so, 
however inferior otherwise, as n husband" If the wife died 
first in the latter case, the husband was expected to trill 
himself. :md so also if the only ieuIc child diuJ, When u 
male cliild wna bom Lhe father did it bn inngo rot vassal in 
the most abject manner (p. 231). 

Spanking of polygamy— 11 tolerated to such an excess 
amongst Hie higher orders"—Bowdidi tdls as that “most of 
the lower order gf freemen have but on* wife, and very few of 
the slaves liny " (p, 317). He toys also tlml the slaves form 
the greater portion of the military force, and he estimates fte* 
forte « ’204,000 men in a population of about a million. It 
Would result from this that the bulk of the adult male imputa¬ 
tion were without wives. 
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Busmans work, entitled -1 *w*1 Atrnr*\i% Thu-n^imi of 

tit* VmM of (tui-ruw t du'ktttl inti* ifa (h<Ul, ifu Slave, ami th* 
frory Cm'4 v was written in Dutch about 1700, a ml WTi* 
tmngjnted into English, uad published m Loudon in 178S. J 
William Bosnian was the chief facto; for the Dutch at the 
castle of Sfc. tieorge DTIiiiijriJt- Tie appears to liHve been a 
mm of much arntGEess and learning, find during his fourteen 
yeara J stay upon the co&ut of Guinea lie had ample upper- 
t omfcita of studying the habits imd customs of the people, 
TLit-^ lm describes in rt Very interacting cummer, [ihvayn stating 
wliere ho thought ho know the nnittor fully from experience, 
where he only partially comjwekaadikl it, mid when?.* os iu regard 
to same inland negroes, he only wrote ou beamy gfiduncc. 

The condition of things which to ha're seen in Aiftefttee* 
nud the country immediately surrounding It-, stems to prevail, 
m^onljng to all the r^pr^entat-ioue, throughout Gtiinea, ttcept 
that kinds ip m not uniformly through tile mother only. Vk*s- 
man xppreseiiu the negro-es on the Gold Coast generally its 
being in live ranks: kinc* or captaina which he says are 
BjEonyinoua words; tulaxeju^ or diitt man ; rich unm, vomited 
hol.'lv : the common jHiopL- engaged in tillage fishing, ^to.; .md, 

1 1Tb work \a ctmLaiiied La Fmkmeu 1 !* Gdlia£iiai t Mid llt± lYferancM 
pveu :kfO' to PiilkiTtoEL, V/il, it! F~i<ifW/f * rfhd 7>fIIVi l 2 J 

an att Fxiif fth* M r ’QtH by John Pinteluii, 17 4 u> !60fM+)- 

2 K 
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lastly, the alfim * either said by tlu rahtiuns, taken. in war, 
or conn: to by poverty[p 392 b The chiefs are elected from 
the oldens. young thru being seldom admitted to the office. 
Those represented tis nobles In respoat of Lhei n wealth are so 
oonflid: F.-i| only by forcignuis : they were not truly noble, eitUoi 
by birth or creatimn Tlrny have no poor, for the reason that 
at any pinch a man rente himself out 

TuXQLLSlI 

In giving tin account of the religion of die negroes, 
Hosmirn declares dial "it is so various there la no village or 
town. ei. iv. I |md dim-^ *uld im private family, which doth uut 
differ frmu unothcr on tin's bend 11 (|x HQtjk It h tnn\ lu? 
w-y ^ they hdbve in one Hud, wlm created all thing*. but they 
Iliivi? no jn^ idukot Him; they owe tho notion of such a find 
to the Knnjpeans, Two reasons eunvipwl Ihaeimui of this ; 
titst, iboy neither imka offerings to tied, nor cdl on Him in 
time of mod, kit in nil their difficulties they apply them- 
eel v ert to their fetish, and pray to him tor kul^w iq their 
molartakings ; Eticondly, tin? diltVivaii opinion* of some of them 
eioKiniiijg tlia nation H (p. Aa to this, Itanium mviL- 

lima« thv .1 great part of tht: negroes believe that man was 
iiisniii by Ahmijh-/ m. a great spider. Mr. Ikninan ^ives a 
dt^rriphnn of this jpitier at p, 469. ns follows : rr (.ioiug to my 
ohamtjer nt night in order to go to bod, I found a hideous 
grirat spider against the wail We found Me body long tuul 
hb tend fittop, broader in the for* ibaii hind part, but ml 
miind aa mml tort of spidun* are; his legs were im large an 
u man’:, finger, ten in tmmhar 4 being hairy ami ilia tMakfti^s 
uf a bttlf iin-rr. The msgrot--? rnil this spider and 

Itifiqu* that the Gist men were made by that iTeotin^ and. 
notwithstanding of them by conversation with Eufijpoiuis 
lire Swi^t^r tnfernned. there arc yet a great number that remain 
■d that orpnlmnnnt of which folly they are not to Ll- ™-)nvd rt 
In hi* stccfjmtt uf their r.iigkm he speaks hub it Hally of 
ft Tiehes. but it wtO .ippoar plainly that ihu fetish i* simply 
ihc totem. Tk^anmn says that the ttegtn word is JtoHiw, 
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wbit.li mean* OuJL The phrase " Lcl u* moke ftitiili" is the 

eqtuvnUmi uf " Lt?r ns perfuim nor religious worship.' 1 * 3 Fetish 
mm\e with a view l& the injury of ,mother is of thu nature 
of on meatstatioTu Obligatciiy -swearing b in their plsr i^e, 
" Confirmation by fetish,* Oaths taken with the ootli-tlraiighL 
and an imprecation that the fetish may kill them if they do 
not keep it* are inviolable. 

Each priest has Lb peculiar idol Vfhm a negro is to 
tak- 1 an oath ■■ die priest oskj him the name of his idol, 

having a particular one li , the name Ifting given. the priest 

call* r.he fetish by ita name, 1 simi tlm oath proceeds. The 
statement that cadi negro has kb pnrriculor fetish is consistont 
with the notion of tlm feiiaii being truly hertaiitary in the 
clan £ 

Ik&inan mentions public warship of & whole nuLton or 
town ci_> t;;istomaiy on a had season occurring The ohlnf 
of the town «r nation advises with the priest an to the best 
course for removing the calamity; ami an order is issued ;n 
conformity with thdr ileternnuntton. The kiml rif order* 
given is juh disetoaod* nor the nature of the * public gonfim! 
religions oxeTCbvi Tr on ^iieli occusi'jiii W han the fishery Is et 
4i tow abb, they make offering* (x> the sen . Tito public worship 
b frequently performed in the sac twd groves which exist in 
OYfjy village. 

At p. 400 Boff ruan says that the Bnamm is the itiiiivMuul 
goth answering to the *" private medicine 11 of the Ked Indian, 
and that the inJhiduiti worships it uji that day of the week 
on which he was bom. Most of the nogtoca have besides this 
another ilay sinotiSed b> their fetishes, Those fu tubes 

than urn distinct from tliL 1 individual Ik^um; tliey arc wor- 

1 Tbtt fetidi is mppwd Co wmie. on being culkd, Ini* the aod-l'oi, fa 

lijar tlm with ; tbc god-box lwtn.gr a gran wooden pljna filial with earth, 
oil* Mood, utd F making » Cafifufed heno in iht ptfw], 

3 <A Th*y hem> 4 gnat fcmttfoor of lals*j gndt: fclcll man, fir si Icafet 
txek homolccoper, Juaft oao “ (p. i00\ 

■ A* fiocKti u tha child if bom* aaya Busman £p, 4^3} t If nbom the 
cominon ranit Iih* tbnm irnniu^ IwttGWfei upon it; tho Wml i* that of 
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shipped by orifices of n cock or sheep, which is eaten by the 
sacrifice Al hh friends and aeqii&intcyic^ 1 no doubt Ha reb- 
tiom Wo iwe a discloaiirtj of a. leading note of to tourism to 
a speculation of Bosnian's, that if the uegroes could be con¬ 
verted, it; would he to popery, 1,4 The Honmnista have tboir 
allotted tunes for eating particular sorts uf fond, *a perhaps 
■^koUy abstaining from it. in which the Degree outdo them* 
for eaeh f^ison here is forbidden the eating of one sett *>f 
ik'dt or rrtJujr. One eat- no mutton, another no goat fe fk-sh t 
ijeef, ifwine^ flesh* wild fowl, cocks with white feathers, etc. 
This restraint is not laid upon them for a limited Lime, but 
for their whole lives, and if dm ftonmitiaie Lnigof the antiijnilY 
of their ecclesiastical conmuuicb, so if you mk the negroes why 
thov du thi* they wiU readily Lt±ll you, 'Because our ancestors 
did wo fitim tlu i beginning of the world, and it hath been 
bmied down from one age to another by tradition/ The son 
Uyvi=r eml* what the fat her i : restrained from, a* the i laughter 
h«imn follows the mother's example, and tins rule is so strictly 
■ihsorvad amongst them that it is impossible to peartiml& them 
to the contrary* (p. 40Q>. S 

Tlie valiiLMj[ thin casual tfsiinmuy cannot bo mer-eotimaied; 
the disclosure of iotcmium is iompMe.as is the dhadoattm that 
U\". fetish is tin- totem. The last sentence again implies that 
die failnrr and mother were always of iliiTerent toEems, which 
suggests, if it doea not naoefisariLy imply, exogamy ; white kin- 
ahip appears m n traditional state, as we feaw iL in the H efvuj 
group. As in marriagos between Protcffhmta and Human 
1 :itholics + Lhe giife ate oJ the religion of the mother* and the 
hoy a uf tlnil uf til* father 

Bosnian my* he j imld never team how their gwb are 
mpr- lifted to tHrui; he thought every head of a ktntee hod 

ihc dnv of Us.1? OH lthii:h ll i» l*mi ; ths- Il*E% if 4 t-*n, L- gfcJHTally 

* lUi ArmuliatHrt , if a ifirt* kef gtB&dmClWV And *ro ftiNjcjocal 
Mxsr.tErcLd uLtmr *t*- aJdud fr^-tn time to tim* T m ill ili icnoethneB a 
m.iti hiu jin many im in«jatr, 

1 s ' Befori! iJit> eat >* -ifink/' *ap B^diaii fp, 40£), “ ih-y -nti itcco*- 
S'HULd lo throw away wmu . p it it frr ihalr Falw ^.n! t or p^mciiiDmi 
fur ibvir flctiufcri fritm!* 
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one, and tlws& family gods rewarded ^ood and punbbed cyeL 1 
They believed in n future life, bnt it would be unless to study 
their idea? on that subject, Apparently they have devils, but 
whether thesa bo the gotls of confedemu tribes or e European 
importation b not clear. The statement L; ujiress fp, 403) 
iluit " on Use Gold Coast the natives ar-i not in die feojiE 
a ouaint^ri with image worship, hut nt Arhra there aro thou- 
kiuib of idols." 

Bowman has no definite idea attached to tin? word idol. 
Compile p. 31) 3* where the idol is described m a wooden pipe 
filled with oil, blood, etc.—obviously a mere "ini-box, into 
which the fetish m to be brought* and whore, in die same* 
posaago, the idol is confused With the fetinh—and p, 499! 
whore lie speaks of idol ^erpeMs: tin- serpent not lining idub 
at nit, but the living creature which is worshipped, and the 
apecie? of which he describes, In the gouit? jftge sutkes sre 
spoken of iis Wing reverenced and idolUeil 


JXaxbss, Thihejl mi Clans 

Bowman makes no direct ^Lnteiueiit as to the eon&titutkiii 
of numeroiifl momrihie- iu Guinea. tV. u£ to their Uring com¬ 
posed of local tribal or mutntis. m we saw was the case in 
A shunter 1 : hut uf the nmuatohies situated near (die caatlo nf 
St George dTslmina he niys T that when they were at war. 
IH though each of the two contending armies was composed of 
live ur sis several nations* they would not together make 
25,900 men " (p. 412 ). That i% the fighting force of u nation, 
on the average, wo aid he about 2000 mem so tlutfc the nations. 

3 ,i M^ke fif them believe Ifrat after tho dnath of any 3i+- gu*: t>> 

naotbor world . , wtiftre lm suffer- u&e of aTS the offaria^er Li* friend** 

natation* miiiU here ifur U:p dentil, «ld tluit Ii-i reviaiLi Ills dwelling 
frr Mivizra? nights alter hia .Jeatli r> fBoumian, jip r JOI* IDE). 

**SlavtiB are sactifiwd at Ltm vm of the with awn nf 

hh wire*! Kxpvtkilf die Bonsnia^ Tita fuudhi ceremonies atc rcp^t&J 
a yBor after thu dvjatli f ugain some tea, uf tweLrc yean latur ?l fpj>. 
4S9, 430\ 
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wu may see, were very small and strictly speaking local 
tribes.* J 

Wi? urns* see if we eatmut ascertain ibis more distinctly, 
1 13 shaking i f the tings, lie aaya dint sioinc of them !mw not 
more bud under licit jurisdiction tlnui the l^ililT of u village, 
and tlrni the word for king came by a Dhsapprelieneion into 
use among the negroes,, who by the term 02w, in use before 
contact with us h understood the coinintnider of a country 
If district), or town, or tuition ((x 415X These king^ led 
rimple livos, eieL r .E, except A3 ropteseuiing their cumin unity 
ahroml had little nnihomy f aud wtw treated with lilt Jo respect. 
The king would appear, however, to hav*- hod n right of hiring 
out the fortes of his nation to his neighbniirs, to assist them 
in their wars, 

Wbero, eh was sometimes the ease, tho king was an 
nbsscJ life despot, his subject* worn bound to fulfil any bargain 
ho made, fn otksr ■ -l-s tho subjeoti, oi many of them, joined 
him in « war with a view to the pay, hut ehteily with e view 
to Vs rot v. The pay Indeed was not nrnuh* Bo*mw nioriiiona 
that four years* war which he hud eonduchd did not cost 
quite £6000, and yet the 1 hitch had hud successively five 
nations in their jmy. Where List; nuLhnrity of the king and 
his QCJimcdl was less abide to, it would nppear tliai a fvw. negro 
wont to the war or not a- he IikeiL Him iianoeros, a kind of 
<■ tuEil each a fort, hut m mm and only over hi 4 davea, iib 
il is stat^l; im fr*- negro owning authority, tvew to Um king, 
unless under eumpirhiun. * If their leader h diapered to 
inraTcIi up first tnwmtll the enemy, be may* hut will not be 
followed by many,** The suggestion is, but it is by no means 
ckar, that within u district or country there might bo several 
nations, and within tiie muions several towns ; anti there Is 
the suggest ion , from the law of debl tbnL within Lhu nations 
there were dam. 

U p 11 0no of the leading men in o m country hath, mousy 
omng lu him f tom a pentiui in. an adjacent country, which i& 
m: -io speedily prid a- ht desires He cause* goods, freumtfi, 
slavey f r f 1- strbesl m the cetuitry where bis debtor lives, 
*o iv* I.j p;sy himself.'" This seems to involve the principle uf 
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joint liability «>f the ^pb of the debWi country far die 
debts n-f their oomiaitrint. Where the debt. U dear-, the goods* 
eta, which are distrained, lira but* to be promptly Tptimn*& by 
tire paymmit of the debt, but when* it b doubtful this ocat of 
proceeding is apt to lead to war. 

(2) At pp. 421, 422 we find that negroes* that is file 

frt* ci 3 glTJ^ f wuift jraspondili'i!?■ for 1 Emir slaves. of whom they 
often Itavi] main ; also f-jr their ^oas r nephew# i t^na), 

and ether rdatums {tlieae, na we ihflll kercafter see, ^ the 
relations on the mother's side); though in ihb rose the ralu- 
tioiy? help each other by a mutual contribute mb giving 
stun a thing towards it according to his dreumstnnees. Here we 
have reproduced the obligation which lay on the Irish Getffiw 
tribi, and on the Welsh kindred- Tf we imagine these relation# 
to liavj' a common fetish or tutanj, being nil fur bidden to eat 
the z&mis animal, we have a dan within the nation on the 
tot emir principle, because. as we alml! hereafter stir, kumhip 
in Guinea was counted through the mother only. 1 

(3) In Bosnian's account uf the Mami negroes, which he 
says is collected from people he could trust, we have several 
note" of claimMp. (k) A negro committing n fault might not 
only In- mined liimsdi’ bit hi« relation* suffered with. him. (&} 
A negro, whim injured, <mlb hb relations to assist him, "who 
readily lend him their helping hand" each being sure to yet 
something of the compensation, (c) Bos man had heard of 

J “ UutUvi 1 ," *afa Bi>*lutn (jv 4<>S) T M is punished Uwh Mrami way fa : one 

Li bj tJitv dfJilil nf tin- iiii!iy]i?:t:i\% and the 6|liur hy a jjocsmkry mulct 
U auftartly kill .. fn.VUom uf Ariui, -uul tin minder h to U 

iiiialttcd by a Gup* the mail mm of aUO efow** Is ilEiuonJixl of him, 
though die ^hul* dmmmj t* .sddmi; ftuiU t±i'< member giua-rally p-uhi^ 
mmr a!. itrimiu^ a* site rt-hUinap uf the tuunkred imro ffbtttd 

fw it t* in their dnarc to ho Mi Lentil with ^ little ju» they 
plesfiE-j and tfir-m only Sir is dbli^! Ur with ; 'juft* CexUiary lu wbu 
a £*rtaicj writer affirm^ viz. ih\u tlur Gm* uonie the king* whfck t* 

n‘ EaLfe- Lhit I iv- liAfl si11 js-tetenw U ilu* b&t abarv T unl^ he Until Lecu 

iisiritUji in Ik*.' o! si 112111, wbad tndu-d hu gnud for hi- troubl# 

only. Bat if -i imdtfvt pay hi* fun ht executed in * cnaA 

nxuaer” 
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fines to llie amount of £3000 being jmid on account of adultery 
He never knew a negro pesgettod of suck a fort hub— not even 
h king, T3i- l implication i$ tliut either tluj inland negroes were 
very rich or the fine tree raised by assessment of the clan 
(see p. 422). 


KtNsmi 1 

-k fin- place (p 392) Bowman has ^ated that the dignity 
nf captain <*r tiny in most countries doacamted from father to 
son; tint whoa he makes in his chapter on mairiogo a full 
statement; on the subject ha has a sentence to tlie very 
opiioafte effect, •'Hits children, 1 ’ he says, "follow the umiher, 
ami iljni, in Guinea has passed into an onnttembk rule*" 

The hdlowiug in a summary of his statement. as to mar* 
dflge law .mil succession .—Marth^i- is made almost without 
w.retufjny or previous courtship, The wife goes to the lm» 
I'ontlV lunar., and most wives work for their husbands. Poly¬ 
gamy is permitted, the chief chock On it being the cost of the 
marriage fenat. In a rich polygamous household two wives sit 
least on exempt from labour, the chief wife and "the acamii. 
who is eojatwcmled lo liis -y>i rl ; from which we infer that the 
hief Wife is not The M-cami wife is a slave bought with a 
ii to 1» consecrate*! to lus god, and of her the husband is 
di-durad to bo ajwdaUy jealous. ■ An to his other wives, ha 
doth not Witch then, so narrowly" (p 420). The prohaliiiity 
ii that her ■ bilibin take tin* father's totem. Married people 
have no mnuminity of goods; each }.»» lito or her own pro- 
jwerty. They bear jointly the charges of housekeeping, hut 
the tnsa clothes the family 1 

Un the duiith of either thu mart or wifi 1 , the respective 
reltU i> i na tmns tud swevp array all the property, I ravine 
iiothiui’ to the survivor; hut this statement must lie taken in 
connectHuB with that as ta the law of succession. do says 
ihm .1! along the Gold Coast the children which u tuna has 
by his Tvivus never iaherit (.bail parents’ projjcrey, except at 
Aeon only. " The aidant iun, Fmpjosin^ tin' father u king or 

1 Thu ■■SiiUbtus .-F iht. p.T,p[ir up: often uiarriihl in infamy (p. 4 sj 1 ,. 
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tt captain of a town, succeed* him In hia office cfflly; hut ht- 
sidisg his father* shield and sabre he hm nothing more to 
preieuri to, so that it u no advoit&ftg© to be descended from 
rich parent; unless, which seldom happens j paternal love 
obliges him to bestow something on his children in Ms life¬ 
time, which must be done very privately, otherwise tire relations 
after the fathers death will oblige the chOAtro to return it to 
the uttermost fo rth mg '" 

“As far m I could observe" ha *iyg p *‘the brothers and 
eistev children ore the right and lawful heirs m the following 
maimer: — -They do not jointly inherit, but the eldest son of 
Ills mother is heir to hia mother's brother or A u &>n (/), as 
the eldest daughter is heiress of her mother's sister or her 
daughter," Neither the Father himself nor his reiatiom, a- 
bfothers. listers, etc. (it is obviously meant, by the same father, 
have imy claim to the goods ©i the defunct, for whnt remn 
they cannot tell 1J But I am of opinion that this custom was 
introduced on account of the licentiousness of the women* 
herein following the custom of some East Indian kings, who, 
aa authors sav, educate t heir sister's sen as their own, and 
appoint him to succeed i<« the throne. Wan*© they up mure 
sure that their sister^ is of their bh>od than they can tie 
of i.li£iir own, for 1 wring obliged to trust a woman no way rehsted 
k* them. 1 if she commit adultery the child may lie entirely 
estranged from their blood rt (p. 421). 

Bosnian here was struggling with the intricacies of the 
system of succession peculiar to kinship through woman only. 
He very flunk about his UiHlcultiel After .ikitinc tbul, 
failing the heirs mentioned* the broLhera said rater* of the 
dufunct wt-ire the btiiYj IJ utid foiling them the nearest relation 
to the mother i*f the defunct" lie proceeds to sa) : 18 Rut their 
account of lids subject is so perplexed and obscure that hitherto 
no Kurepean h:is been able to obtain a dear description of it, 
as I nni certain they never will, notwilkstimdliig that the 
nvL:hx-s ore >u ^'-lirah ly p^tiV-tl in U h that liny ei iwr commit 
(my error on tMa head ; not 1ml that great disputes Aomethih - 
firifie amongst them tin tins uccaflion* but theso are never ©wing 

1 Ob&jr** tb.r: jtu^g&rtion of exogamy here. 
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to their ignorance who is this heir, but h&ppett fro to the most 
heirs, being too potent in men nml arms. and therefor* stretch¬ 
ing beyond the due bounds of inheritance" (p, 421), 

riili is a statement, containing one or two obvious errors, 
o f hv* of succession peculiar to the system of kinship 
through women only: one important error 1 icing due to the 
principle of symmetry. It is quite intelligible that the eldest 
daughter should lie heiress uf her mother's sister or her 
daughter, though the particular appointment might be aojnc- 
trhat curious j but thrit ihe eldest son should he heir to the 
son nf his mother's brother is contrary to the whole principle 
of tb e succession tw of which ] hiStinm Was 0 lldeiiv mirii ii; to 
giw art account. As to the reasons for this lair, it is obvious 
:lim. intrigue being punishable with death (p 422). and the 
family system allowing certainty of fatherhood, the origin oi 
i]k- Jaw must he ii-oked for in a different family system from 
that found on the Gold Coast. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


GUINEA : SLAYS COAST—FIDA 

Tmm an? various 11 fcfo^W' on the nkvo Coast, of which 
Mr. Bosnian Inis given some information, but the kingdom of 
Fida (otherwise Wind ah) is the only one of which he has given 
ii full account He found the iiilnihitaiits of Cote, one of these 
M khig&Qim” to resemble those of the Gold Cora# ‘'in politics, 
religion, and coaacniieft 1 ” except tn the matter of idols; by 
which, howtiver, lie means ]tying animals religiously regarded, 
not fubrica-lRd images of the gods, They depend cm plunder 
and the slave trade, ns did ibo inhabitants of Popo, an adjoin¬ 
ing kingdom* Fopo ami Coto weit: continually nt war, but 
lhith drew their chief supplier of skves Emm the Inland 
ciHiiitriL^ As to Po|y>. Bosnian states that his account. uf 
Fida applies to it H^pc dully m regards the giwinimieiit. Whub 
foUinv.H is mainly tiken from his account of list kingdom of 
Fida. 

Nations, Tubes* and Clans 

Ficlu is treated of as a single- nation or kingdom. Tkort 
b no mention o! tribes -r ckm, and ilto ImmlteA appear to be 
patriaruhal groups, composed of a mau and lib munvruuti 
de&ctiiuhuiL* amt co-relatives living tognthor. Kinship was 
through fathers, with, jtpparqitly, a right uf ptinmgemturc in 
the eldest licrn son (p, 480), 1 cun find absolutely no 
material m Boermuis account of Fkk from which to infer the 
omteuce of lues! dlvkions within the population answering to 
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local tribes computed oi different- clans, or of the interfusion 
of suck cknix In the local tribes ■ feaL, aa I ha vs explained, in 
discussing the ra&e of L L l- Algonquim, and also of die Nntrhv 
yeri in Australia, the .ilnu^t immediate effbct of aMfldng the 
kinship from t1it± feutali- to die male is to undo lKly 
primitive intarfimian uf elans, and to render the population of 
tho local tribes, tnvme r and villages husnogoaeons. 

Fida was very populous, BDsmaii s ay 3 that in on a village 
alone, os the tilths village, nr any of Lls viceroy^ yfllngw^ 
" [here were a 3 many people* m in a common kingdom un the 
Gold Coast" 1 Tbe^ large villages wore nuimiTou-s. the small 
ones innyimirahle, often within ci gunshot of one another* fl for 
those who live out of lha great villages or towns buitil and 
cuttle wheno they please, m that mch family builds a small 
viikse, which increases as that multiplies" (p, 477). 

The greater men huva many wives, nnd a proportionate 
number of children, and he says ltd has known men who have 
above 20Q chfldmm The king tuhl him on om? occasion tkut 
one of his viceroys, nggifltal by lib sons ami grandsons, with 
their alia-.*, had repuUed i powerful enemy which came 
against him, and that this viceroy, with hh and grsmd- 
+OU-, could niskti out the tttmtlw of two rimn^md, not reckon¬ 
ing daughters or any that were dead (p. 481). In such a 
pcitrintrim I _:rmip wi ha ve the germ of .l homogeneous tribe <-4' 
descent, such as was believed to ha Ye been the primitjvi 1 - tyjie 
of group. 

Ktstuutt 

At jjl 479, after having ^hxm an account of the < lijncse- 
tikv industry of the Fidtsiona in agriculture, so that rdl land 
not ootmd by Tillages, or occupied by footpaths, was under 
cnEialimt cnltrvnticin; of their oxcofesiva comniouial in social 
tatonRe. which reminds one of th e Tongtna ami Fijians; 
\uiil of the diligence of the people in Llm slave trade, which 
enabled them to deliver 1000 siav-w [ier lumilh, he proceeds 
u> say : ^Tfae remaining custom* anil mmiiirfu of the natives 
oi ¥'ida nut ttHhciiiiL! thtsir religions warship are very like tho&e 
of the GuM Ctac, erupting only that these exceed the other 
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iej aJJ particular of living, fur wWv it thu funner contone 
themselves with 1 , 2 i 3. and the most eonsidenihle men with 
3, XU, 20 wives, they have lien. 40 or 50, and tlkelr chief 
captains 300 or 4 (Hi —some 1000, and the king between 4000 
and 5000." This excessive polygamy is, uo doubk mode 
possible by the slave trade, and the lucrative nature of fanning, 
die work of which is mostly done by the women. The 11 tore 
dutiful women do uot T however, work in the fields 5 they 
wait on [heir lord at home, “No rich rwgTo will sutler :iny 
mm toeiitet the houses where his wives reside ” (p. 479). Un¬ 
like ^oine of the negroes on the Gold Coast, “ they arc sLnin^oIy 
jealous P of their wives, anti on the least suspicion sold them 
to Europeans. The custom of Fida made An intrigue, especially 
with the wife of n wealthy man, involve the death of the 
guilty person, and the enslavement of liis wkohi family. It 
may Im* presumed that tins jealotu guarding cf the haroni grow 
up with aud introduced the new system of kinship through 
fathers A* JJosmau imputed the system of female succession 
to the licentiuiisiiess of the women, so his narrative in the 
0040 cf Fida connects the system of male kinship with the 
jeakmuy of huzib&iids and the law acuitisL mlulturv, 

TLlpj law of stu t €stsioij cl Fidu is stated m folio wn.-— 
" Upon the father's death lie- oltJest soil inherits, not only nil 
hi* gy<htis and cattle, but \m w iw-, which he muneilmtdj hold* 
unrl enjayetb as his own, excepting his own mother. . . fhfc 
custom obtains not only with the king and captains, but aka 
among the oononocalty. It will be observed that the cits turn 
which excluded the mother implied a kiwr of incest. There is 
hut one uLbor ridVr-.-uor in the account of Fldi* to that subject. 
The king mattied Uvt> of Ids own daugiiiers., but they dying 
*OCm after, he imagined that the gtids punished him tlu*i way 
lor his crime (p. 4£t0)—an intimation of the comiectioil between 
the law of marriage and religion 

A* elsewhere, disputed allocations to tha throne were 
frequent in Fid a. Tho taking [H^^es&iou of ihe kiug^s court; 
mu I wives was Jnuked upon by the oommoti people of like a. 
solemn making-up uf a title to the throne; 14 and succeeding 
happily in ihe ■ particulars the clftimnnt to the throne need 
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ml doubt the ranumirlur, for the Oj-mriioualty v- til uofc easily 
ooitaent that niter that lit ^ball he driven fin m day throne. 
This +utniuivat like Abaabuia design on hie father 

bavin, To aceotiijfiiFh this design! the younger brother's party 
arts always corcfEil enough tliai; he i? near ot hand in emlt’r tii 
take possession of this court''' (p. 492). 


T&TEMjSiT 

iWiuirn gives n pretty flail sOWiint of what ho calk the 
public- gods of Fills, *>, tio gods receiving worship from the 
whole people* Ho opens Ids statement os to their religion by 
representing thorn as having gods by Liu? thousand. An 
account uf thy nuLutt of thu fetish that has been often quoted 
represents Ukiiu, when resolved on any wndertakuig of import- 
once* as choking aF their god for tin: o&c&hLoii the first creatme 
ot thing; they v;l b — big, -at, or other animal, < - » stone or a 
piece of wood—and noting offerings and pro tube? to it; and 
rejecting it #i* a iubIii?* toed in case of failure. IJ We moke 
muS break our gods daily, 1 ' suit! hh informant fp. 493), ~ xml 
consequently are the masters mi <1 inventors uf what, we sacrifice 
to thttii/* Tills account seems to have ant used BgfilKUUL, who 
flays, “This divino (service ls not new tu Hie world, nor wem 
t!m first men mntigers to it", in saying which be appear* ns - 
theorist WJuit is certain i-r, iluit -inch inability in tin* 
rgluiiiuin of worship)* re to gode is nowhere else disclosed in 
the weald, and that the Tep'it of il hero is in inedible. In fuel, 
it i* instantly disdo^fi that his informant was making fun, had 
been educated among ibe French, whose language Ilc spoke 
perfectly, and hail LH'ipiiu 1 *' u jnfit nutiun of Lho fttlo 

Liu.1,' md Low to \iundiip him. u* bo could learn from Itouum 
Cuilinlkisui. 

Eomuun pcmMHk u> My tlmt the people of Fids have kt 
faint idt-.t of the true God. but do not pray to Him or offer 
any to Him, saying that He W committed the 

govi fiLtLcnt of the world to then uwn gods, and this is their 
film belief. Tbe faint idea men tinned they could not but 
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acquire fmm the Dutch, Trench, mid Kfqffirtli who earriud on 
among thorn thu dave trad a 

Thun principal gods, owned ^ aindi throughont the country, 
ire of three sort*. (1 ) A certain eott of snakes, wlm possess 
tbo chief Tank anionic, their gwls. The species oi snake is one 
gtreated with white, yollow. ami brawn. Bosnian says that 
the hSgge&t he ever saw was about a fathom long, and the 
thickness of a tm us arm. (2) Certain bt&s* the nature of 
whksli is not tlUdosed (3) The sea, These are the public 
deities wo shipped and prayed to throughout the whole comttir. 
Etmh of ilium l us a apodal jurisdiction or province* but Llmt of 
the Bunko includes those of the other two. 

The offerings made to tbit m$ku aru yoiy valuable, consisting 
of European and African (lotDJauxiities, all sorts of cadi-:. food, 
ami drink i it is supposed the) priests appropriate them jia they 
do the offerings uiwJir to tlie trees. They little encoura^o 
offerings to the sew. a.* these are net rtwverable; yet, in bad 
weather, all aorta of goods are thrown into it, m that It may 
permit of the sirrlyal of stupa. The snake, who appears here 
in the first place among the gods, must have been the totem of 
the stock to which the kings of Fida belonged. Tlb^s kimr* of 
I'ida nfl^d to make nnmuil jriigrimngc;^ to the si inked i oust- iitiar 
the king's village, where they oHired maguiSecut preseuie to the 
^nmrlrather of all the snake*, who waa MippesErrt to reside tlwe. 
to tie a* thick u:j 4 ttuixij and nf immeasurable ItiugiL Of 
eotrae all the snakes uf the divine species ware religiously 
regarded, os wt±LJ ae their grandfather, Some Englishmen 
having found a snake in their bouse and killed It 1 in ignnniijco 
uf Lius, the negroes killed thorn aU, anti bum: tlmr hona&» and 
goods- After this, the English for a time having wltMmwii 
their trails tin; negroes xeuuIu a rule of explaining t- - European* 
tlnit they must nut hurt the smiths, hettuiso tJacy wen* gods. 
Iktftuan was of opinion that even when he wrote it would Ini 
death for a man even to kill a snake by accident, unless ha 
could instantly procure tha protection of Lbe kin^; and La 
relates how a jdg having devoured a snake that hail biltvii him., an 
order went forth for die ii\±v.,ui dmiukkr of all the pigs in the 
country. The ^Uaghter went an till the mce was threatened 
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witL eitcr tniiin tioii. and it was stdpptij by the aiitliuritv of ilu‘ 
king. 

The snake is chief)j invoked in bad seasons for good 
weather, for file preservation of the cattle, and in all political 
■iitiktilik-s; the trees seem to be prayed to chiefly for heahk 
The oflices of public religion are celebrated by priests and 
priestesses associated fcooethat Their person? ate sacred (i>!> 

m-sony 
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Hldvty '?/ h'*\n{fi\ Kidnap *wl tithfr Kinpdt'm ii» Afrirti t by tliL 
AJbhc Prog-art, Paris, 1770. Fitikurltiii, voL svi 

Ocit author wag a missionary, and a loading purpose of his 
history was to mate out the people of Lonnjpo. ete*, to be purer 
;leii 3 bettor in all reepeols than they had been n^presentotl m 
l«rin,L- in the Histm?* Qhi^toh <U yiiftryp^ which lie never 
u million* except to exearetft. The A!>l> fully ntut*^ the 
liidinidtu-s of observallnn in ^wAt a country, :tud tliti liability 
to error through mfannrfei^tandiiig, ami it fa not the lentf 
re m a rkab le feature of the case which wb iMt gtute upon hid 
testimony that he clearly woe not in the kart aware that ho 
ms stating such a cast 

Hfa work treats <jf u portion of the West Coast uf Africa, 
wtewlfn fi thnn tin- etfiwtor about six dugmH wulb and 
ennui mug kingdoms— 1 /feUgf^ Knkouga, smiled nlao 

Cacti ada, [ miha, etc, soma uf tilt kingdoms having various 

names. 


Stations. Tairas* Clou 

In <neh of these kin-nli mm the govaniiueul is leprvsi'ntod 
m being purely despot^ the king lasing regards! m a ilemi-god 
and the people- as hi n tilwei ; hut within eahb kingdom appeared 
to lie various states having their own prince, whom the Abbt$ 
regarded, m the king - vassals, tunny uf whom were not much 

2 F 
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inferior to tic king in power, and Asserted hi theinadves n 
high onkr oF independence. 

Within tJLi- hkivanU state* the people m>. divided into iwo 
olaEes* freemen and slaves : the latter, so fiu os they belonged 
to tie king or the princes, wore w&U created to prevent their 
nmtiiafr away; Llie farmer were the vkjtinie of arbitrary 
exactions uniivomuhle to agriculture and other form.-: of 
industry. 

Him [ieople within the &frUH were grouped in town* fir 
villages, rradj of which had its governor or chief, said to be 
king's officers, though thu statement seeing altogetlier in* 
consistent with the alleged indepflhikmM* of the princes It 
is needless to say that in the Abbi?ft axpositiem not a single 
word U said of either tribe* nr clunis. 

Families mu Kixsmr 

The first impression derived fTorn n perusal of the AhW 
LVoyart'e seventh chapter, on Societies, Is tliat we are in 1 hr 
prcseuca of a perfect example of what has been called the 
jjutruvixhiil --y^t^ca; hut cm reading further the iJJElision b 
ebadlutely diktroyod, and vw find ourselves in presence of u 
society enf the Iroquois type. l Thc people of thesso eornitries, 
like mired vesfi inhabit town a nrn l Tillages; and they present 
a must, striking image uf the origin of society. They are not 
drawn together so modi by reeipro^i] wants as by tie? of 
blood which hinder thcio from sc] uniting. The foutdlif-^ do 
iioi. diiperje as with ue P so that in the uinu; to WO# and CTOfi 
c flanii: vilbgc* you di&eetu an infinite number of little 
luimkU which are eo many families. each having ft’’ patriarch 
for v. ptiauterit A family which find* itself too crowded., and 
ilo^ nut wL$h to confound itself with the neigh during one, 
nmy go and settle on the firm piece of land which is not 
olroiwly occupied. and there fouinl a hamlet : ii h the aiihir 
of a single day in a country where ilia father of a family m 
able, with the help of his wife awl cliildj»u, to carry a way at 
one journey Li-, house «ttd all his furniture, goods, and dsnUela. 
\'y of t'.-uiidi-r- lim the first jed. - of diem. When any 
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dispute Ims arisen among ikm they confront the t^rtfe K and 
nfcer bearing the pleadings oil both sides, they pronounce a 
eort o l sentence in juridical form. Thin domestic teihimal is 
the model of the other superior tribunals Ihe laws do not 
flllw a woman to appeal from tlic- mu tsace ol Lot huakurf, 
nor a mu from the judgment of his father* Indeed, they 
never think of doing go, But in the sequel we sludl see that 
from the ttilmnnl of the chief of each village there is an appeal 
to the governor of the proviuoc* and, lastly, h>tke king 11 ip. 5 <jO|L 
The towns ure said to ho only great villages* 

Xow let na see the facta in the light of which this state¬ 
ment must ln> reach They are nil of them equally dfcdo?e»l 
^ 1) If a man wanted a wife, he neves applied to the 
girltt fniher, hut to her mother only. and tin prwenli ho made* 
he mode to the mother only: a note of kinship through women 
only (jv5<Ji>h 

I 2) Women of the royal stock married whom they liked, 
md the only ease in wiuuh u Imsbmfl is said to have liad 
authority to divorce his wife was whure -l primes required 
him to do so, in order that she might marry him. Having 
ton trier [ him, the princess kept Eiiui under guard r- in a harem* 
imil scrupled not to have his head chopped otf if he ,waa detected 
casting eyes on any woman when prom evading under escort. 
Tin.* licence of the princesses, tecflUhig A, dm nice. Is a further 
note «if female kinship {pp, SAP. a 7 0). 

(^) “Tfco commonalty of goods Ittfcweeu htebantk and 
wives in nut lield in this country. . . , As to tjuccesdoui, the 
children do not inherit fmin their father, hot only from their 
mother. The gonrta of the father are reversible after his death to 
hh oldest uterine brtftkr, if ho law one: in default of brother*, 
to the eldest son t?f his eldest uterine sister; or, lastly T to the 
eldatfc son of hk n^ueet maternal relation M (p, 571k 

This law of surety-;ion, staled for rich and poor alike 
throughout tbt&fe kingdoms, is a perfect statement of th^ kw 
of succession peculiar to tin 1 system of kinship through women 
only, mul shows that, u3 respects heirships at leasts a man 
hud no kindred except through hh mother. The only limit 
to the operation d this kw b that the heir to lands 
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!iml ktnjfliipa sue* octal only on petition, supported by prc^nta 
to tbs government, but the ~anie person was hdr of n fief ns 
succeeded i” a ohattei 

(4) Tbt? i« is.itiL>n of fat.tiers jti relation eo the education 
of their children is so stated fp. fi73) as to recall the ■*»«» of 
the Iroquois, -in which it is said the Mhur Lul no right either 
to their nurture or education 

(5) " Nobility does nut descend except bv the femnlej, 
hi that all th*s children of a princess mother are princes or 
[ran cesses, though begotten by a plebeian rather. On the other 
iutrj'i, the children of n prince, or even uf a king, ore not nobles 
"HiCzi their father lias married .1 priuctis. which scarcely ever 
happens' 1 <p. 579), 

Tim reason for the absence of tunn rages between princes 
and princesses U said to be thnt the man, in order to enter 
into one of Uiese, wentld have to renounce the right of poly* 
gamy, 

(B) In the statement of the powers of the father occurs 
tin; phrase, "The heads of families are the first judge? of them, 
IV ben any dispute lias arisen mining tliaru, they (that is thu 
hearts of families) confront the parties' 1 Tlie p.uties here 
appear to be within the family, but who tire they f The 
statement is obviously made in reference to the cast- detailed 
at p. 57b. viz. the case of a inon with runny wives. *‘The 
husband, in order not to excite jealousy among his wives, 
lists no fanijltority with any of them. He always dwells alone 
in his hot, ami each of thorn in here with hot children. This 
separation uf dwellings <i--ea not prevent dHfereruns from arising 
mnrjjjy them M,OV Uid Llnm, which till- husband, I.„nimg to 

!i,' ti,*nw of the country, has a right i-j t emu mi re juridically. 
On the complaint which has been referred to him ho order* 
tlw two rivals to appear before him ; each pleads her anise 
kneeling, whilt he sits on the "round with his feet creased, 
i I living hisud then) Lit pronounce? sentence Tlre v retire in 
silence, testifying the most entire* submission to lii& judgment." 
W hut appeared, then, Ui l«j u bread sLirement of iht jmwers 
of n father, similar m the ytirw revives itself into n 

ngjit of arliitmting Uawecn wives in it rpmirel, and is not. 
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cither in ibe leading statement ur iJ*oyrlU6ro, extended to zxidmln 
a power of any sort ovet children. Moreover, even this ease 
of arbitration must have bftgij very mie Proyait thought 
there were rather foww women than men in the count it he 
wrote about, " so that a grandee of the country cunuot marry 
twenty women without placing at least nineteen of his fellow- 
citizens trader the necessity of observing celibacy*; besides 
ho thought the women preferred the monogamous marriage. 
Polygamy, in short, ho dedims to lm privilege used nnly by 
the nc h; adding that, ais the das^ of rich persons i® fur from 
numerous all the free mm, and even most of the slaves, still 
find means to many, m; monogrtmoiisly (pp. 5tiS K §69), It m 
very obvious after thi.? statement that the general ahaenco of 
eo minimi tv of goods between husband mid wife in the country 
cannot possibly be referral us it is at p. 57 1 T to the practice 
of polygamy; no general hm or eastern can lw referred tu the 
jsrautke lit a few, W« shall presently set* clear nelson for 
believing tliat the people were united in duns on die iateimc 
principle; and that Ixslng eo, we may believe that the system 
uf female kinship which gave die ^accession law was the only 
operative system, and it ait: the v\tm$ were interfused in the 
different community*, and bound to u gammon action by the 
hlo'-'d-borni, "Hik lining i-o, it would have Ireeti mrre libh that 
ft father should have Intel judicial authority oth hi-, children 
without upp-coL Wo may he ^yre dieir fehUhmS wottlrl have 
something to sny to his d&eiaKnis, by the wuy of Li Mmu “ or 
Otherwise 

Totems 

The wriy in which u ilttekiQiire nf Uf? totem ay-lcm of the 
family h mmh by the A bln- i* simply charming; H-- opens 
by raying that die p^uplit, in order not to exj>W: thvir religion 
cadtemtptp are eery Trserved in quaking of is fcu EuroiHsms* 
What he ionnd out was that they acknowledged n supremo 
Being, a jugt and i^rfoci God—menmng bis own, ami Also a 
god of wicfc&dnesa, by which he uid ers too J their own. lt They 
who know only Lhc theology of thy country, per^i: tiled tliaL 
the good God will bo always sujficfeltiJj iuvuimtbfe, think 
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,-jjJy of appeasing th* god of wickcdni^s, Some, to rainier 
lutiL propitious to them, ut-vur eat fowls or game, other® eat 
only certain sort* of fish, fruity or vegetables: not one among 
them but makes profession of abstaining aQ hie lifetime from 
iomu ^>rl of nriiirLkim-tiL The only way of making him offer¬ 
ing* i- to lei die under their feet in honour of him some shrubs 
laden with their fruits. The bauam-tree h thui which they 
coosecrate to him in prefemiico 11 (p r 5 9 4)—from which we 
learn that tho "good God' 1 was no god of theirs fit all, md 
not worshipped by them* and that the god of wickedness waa 
in each case the totem, the bemgualit piutector of tho cklL 

From thu ra*t of lib su-Ueincut it appear* that th* people, 
or eomu of them, had idols; that they hud amulets [aid 
charms like other people all over the world; md tlmt they 
hud priests among them, called Gangs, whom they believed 
io seriously; that there was a consecration of children on their 
birth to tho god* no doubt, of Uif moibeFs clan or family, for 
it Is staled Lhiit a res nil of the Eleiilcation was the: imposition 
of Millie superstitious practice to which Lh .y were to In- faith¬ 
ful -dl dieir live*, and of which their moLLere Uitmd to 

remind them m they grrw tip. lastly * we uwe to the Abbe's 
BSiuii fd humour th* disclosure that om totem, at Ihlsi, bid 
obtained tmkereal regard, m the serpent had at Fida, and the 
spider on the Gold GoasL 

"The GimgB., fa he says, rt who In other respects do not 
pique thimi&olvea on uniformity in their doctrine, Lilian tmoudy 
U’Atli everybody that ll l-j r.- would he an extreme danger in 
eating p irtridgu^ and no om? dare hazard the experiment 11 

(pi S3 5). 

Thw ^xunplcr of ihv European in killing and eating the 
partridge seoms to have been successful in undermining this 
scruple, for Emms of the natives at least w en? found to kill therm 
with a view to exchange them for Jimmtmkiou. 

V't tttWt Y 

'Hicn- U not biu- w..WJ Wid by tlm Abb? on the law nf 
|]ir- rmamug^ nor ait thero any statements made by him from 
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which, it can be surely inferred what the law was; but litnw 
nut the law of succession imply that it was exogamy I and 
umy not- i lie absence of mniujt! in flit.' princely dons be 
imputable to exogamy f 

'Htc Abbe Bays: “There is tu each kingdom a family, or 
if you please n class of princes, for they are very numerous, 
anti they know not the enter of their genealogy so correctly 
us to know if they be of a common origin. It is sufficient to 
be « prince- in order to have the right of pretending to the 
umwn, and it must necessarily l« so in order to possess certain 
uobl«* fiefs, which sue held more immediately on that tenure ” 
ip 5711). This ueenw to imply tu cadi kingdom a clan of 
princely stock whoso member-held the treat of the- lands, atui one 
or other of whom succeeded to the throne, either as gnocessnt- 
designatu of the king, which was permitted in certain kingdoms, 
or by establiahiug himself as king by force of arms after a civil 
war. Wii are told that marring j- Notffeeu man and woman of 
this princely stock scarcely ever liapponed. A king who hud 
the right of uomiuntiiig hit successor might not seek a marriagH 
which would naturally make- Ids son hi' link. Were the cages 
in which such marriages occurred cases where ibe king or 
prince had not that right of nomination, and, as despots will, 
■Trfjf.il the law r Lastly, was Llb = princely stock the same in 
all the kingiioiua? Was it* tuUim the partridge, and is lids 
the explanation of tlm nut versa! religion* regard for tluvt bird 
throughout the kingdoms t 
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EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

It b only casualty that t\ iligdoeuTi: of fact* interesting to 
tli« student of biaiory U until o in the page? of M- du CIlluIIlu 
but though few au.il far between. Lhey show :i almfpnBSa 
of observation, iuiiJ cure In. dr brining facte, rtn-. ounoug 

tmvuHi?Tat. 

Tlie result ij( oil thu rations that lie iiuulc in Wi^tern 
Equatorid Afrii’iL mil tlu“ 'L rue sure ««f tril.^ h stnttvi in effect 
■i-fl follow - Ht- foutnl tribes with dlUhreut tunnes considering: 
themselves ditierciU autiona, though speaking the same bm- 
finagt; find be found trilies Hpe&km;u the tome Language fro* 
fluently sep^tated from one a mother by tribes spu-ald j lj dillorurit 
languages. Hi. found all Lbeso tribe? nr nation* divided into 
nimifiiDiis eIuafl T anil tin du m indq^ndoriL and often nt wui 
wiLb one alb'ther., J-kam-tiinei there watt 34VOISI villages 
Udunging 1 m ■ 1 r1 1.■ dmi within l fro &aine nation, and lie found 
vaittgu? of the saaii clan sometimes at war. Esieh village hart 
d cWftfi listed in the government hy elders, each elder being 
the head of a separate portion of the village* Math r-bm 
nguin had its acknowledged bead, in Lhe podtion of ** rather 11 
to the dun,and In lids sense it is LhM lie calls their system 
of government jiutiiartliiil. 

A* to the origin of the clan sjulem hr writes ay follows : 
11 I haver novof beuii nhlu to obtain from tfru native n know- 
1 ‘^lgu cmicsrndag the splitting of tbdr tribes into dans; they 
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seemed no* to know how it happened. Inn lie lonnm ion of new 
duns does hoc take place now among them.*’ 1 

"Wt. 1 hero liftva the marriage law in Africa for the first time 
erprts-'ly stated: — ■ 

TriVa-* and clans intermarry with each othtsT, hut people of 
the same chin cannot intemuury. It is ojiistdeTOd, am aboinina- 
titm thtu ttiero should lie marriage between ikttsobs itt the l'-ast 
connected by consanguinity. Nevertheless tilt nephew lias lip 
objection to rake liia unde’s wives, nr the son his father's, 
except his iiwii mother, as to which remark it may tie observed 
tlmi the heir in both cases supposed was of different blood 
from the wive, lit- succeeded tt>. s 

This lends to the niiccv-SMOti law and the marroffli system, 
l>u ChoiBu foam! the wive, of T\V*t African chiefs almost us 
independent aa their Ionia, each with Jut own plantation and 
property. 3 In ease of polygamy each wife had a separate him*: 
built for lier, Beyond this the statement that tie tunrriftip- 
Jjiw was exogamy, that women. were on the whole very welt 
treated among the Ashungns, and thin formerly it was their 
custom—a species of inverted mu tic* 1 — that whan tin woman 
died the man, should die also, we learn nothing of their mar- 
ring:# customs except what may ho inferred (r-m the succaision 
law face pp. 171. 259, 331, and 3‘J tj. 

As to heirship the statements are distinct. 11) The palm- 
trees in tbr ipiudmuiiles aia the property n; the chief man 
of iML Ji group of houses, and being valuable property puss 
on hb dentil ti- his heir, the nett brother or Lhc nephew. 
flisters son. as in other tribes* (2> A case of succession in 
stated as follows: < ». the nephew and heir of M died, leaving 
two wives, the one young, the other old. * ^us of the widows 
was taken as ft wife by M, the other by Os younger brother. 
tj u ciiiiiUu sayst “Sly notion was that the ynnager toother 
ought to have hud ull the property ami the pick of the wives, 
but l was KM that Hus elder brother Inherits the property of 

1 A Jottrup/ to iytnJ, <fc., by Paul ft. ’in Clwiliu, p. 4Si, 

IjonJun: Jdba ilurmy, 

* M p 
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the younger brother. If G J a younger brother had died O 
would linvo Liken his wives and property, hut Q having no 
dLler brothor, M, his mule, mother's brother, had the right of 
dividing the property , 4 $ ha thought Hl" Here we have a 
^ystetu of siieces$Loc law corresponding to kinship through 
women only. Li was customary, however, ami proper that 
scuae of the vrivta should fp> to tlio younger brother ( 3 ) Du 
(.hiullti says that the laws of iniir-Titautfi were tin same through¬ 
out Ashatigolaml except among the Bakaki The reader will 
readily sec* llat the main dilferenee between the law of the 
Batahd mid that just stated i* that, among the Hakaki, M 
would not be O'a heir in preference- to 1 V 5 younger brother, 
“ the next I rather inherits the wealth of the elder, but if the 
youngest dies the elder in Leri 15 , and if there are no brother* 
The nephew. The h&tdsiiiii of lis 1 Inti m family is lica'ditii v, 
following Lin 1 same law um that of inheritance and property. 
In Lho case of all the brother* having died, the eldest sou of 
the '-hisst slater inherit*; mid it goes on thus until the brunch 
k extinguished, for nil dans are considered a? descended from 
the female dik" 1 Marriage within thu clan is prohibited 
among the Baknloi and other tribes.* 

The Obongus are disowned by Liu; Ashanga*, who will not 
inter marry with them, ami dee hire that the OUagne mUmianr 
themselves. sutere with bn, there. doing this to keep the 
families toother m much an they can. Bit Clitulln says that 
tL-. 1 i-oiutuunilK^ el tbet-u wretch*-'] , rmatures are email, and so 
isolated as p-isjibly t" iiti-essitato close ’interbreeding, and that 
tiii.i may lie the causa of their physical deterioration.* 

1 A Jourruif to A th lUi :v iw, pp mfi), 429. 

1 Xspioruiwtt and AteMhni in E^dnriai Afnm, by the tuse 
soihnt, p, ass, J.jliu Hnnsj, buuiloa, iflm, 

A .fijamcj fv 4«A<tNij4 kont, ;e 3-iJO. Jiu itotlaiicft is given ..f ivhrjt 
■-! UM an >-nit«^nwi> 0 i Irik <m ttm SL^ci by ft. iml ). Luulvr (Aunuif of 
TO i m Mfi>{-4vik. AW, Llh»T ... 1833 ; «-Jt agpun, «y they 
(rnl. i p, ilS;, thnt the Fukluhk iidmbititu; Aaln, llieavh nty auuteTuo*, 
*r* trot Lint family, f"r w« *re tcW ik.il Uiri* anrealur upstated ftlmndf 
fo,m Lo friend* awl irevdhd hither. The job.- itad d*%>btan 
rdlm diartwkot* intermarry only iujituig ilisif own LjniTrn-1, juuI iky are 
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In hta WiU Lijf mJer (lu JSjmafor, London. 18119. l)u 
Chntllu makes of thu African duin the gamml rtnUmumt; 

" Ev--r)’ dun litis somv kind of animal they ■ not oat (p. 123). 
4n tmmiataltftlile note nf Lotemiam, which, baing put ou rccard 
by die travdlet prior to the publhwtion of any speculation 
about totemim. may be titan as satisfactory evidence that the 
equatorial African tribes, which wo have two. to be eomposea 
of clans with exogamy as marriage law and female kiiiflhi>, 
were altogether composed on the i-otetnic principle, like the 
trilics oT line Iroquois, It is merely na illustrating die curi- 
oeitiea of the nretaphysie connected with totetnisni dial. I 
nutice the reasons in one or two cases assigned far the abiti- 
lttin co from particular kinds of food. The Abonga tmt eat 
Iroffab; they believe that if they wore to eat it disease■ would 
creep over thgffl. and they would ilia, ^rmiyer still, their 
women would give birth to buflido^ fp. 127), as tradition tells 
them they did ones More. Are we to suppose that Abooga 
iuean 3 buffife. and that die dim were named fretu tilt animal * 

Lastly_au infaiJibkt sign of a totem—we have die Mfflf 

in what we may call the weto-lucpanL * Nothing h so terriMu 
as the leopard that was nnco » tmin" fp. 25-1). 

l)u L'liaillu, writing of the tribes ftf Kqtin'.orial Africa, says : 
*' The Sliekimu tribe is divided into dims, cud though those 
families grow very large sometimes, nimri.tge leitwtHiti die 
mend mrs of the same chut is prohibited" 1 Tin Shokiwu 
would appear to bo a gammal name, like Iroquois or Bechuana, 
for wo art told there uro various tribes (natforal of them 
known by iliSfetent imines, They inhabit between the 9th aiid 
10th parallels of N- latitude. 

Among the liaJsdai it was oristcmfey for the heir to give 
up setae of the wives to one or more of thoto who wetdd have 
succeeded had he not been in Urn way In tire case mentioned 
in tire reference the liair gave two of the seven wives to a 

Mtuduxl tnradi other in infancy nnd diililhwnl" Tkr* fc'iJnttJw <w 
dp-uilHHl Ire ilie loaders M tar tujicrior U* Lhtir hcigliboun in nuinttir* 
Jinii Irirtfr l 1 itraieA 

l Er.Awtioiu atti A^ium in K^aiariat Afn&t, |i- 10?.. 
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ET®" tawthar and on, to aconsim' A village was ao mucll 

tr -;" e . d b f cat f e rjK ’ bf ' ir - declined to take 

S 1 , ia ^ f* 1FlduWS ' t,mt tLt ‘.V ««** in a body, uud 
k^ 1 dT ^ l ' U " Ut Imb * tW 1110 ^ fluted all 

M early 85 8tti JwoM^lfffiO Du Chailiii, in Wvin" an 
“™* or tnivcla to the Jt,,ya] Geographical SocSw «n 
of U ie peoples he W visited: "The pw pfe are dfetoj into 
clams very uitidi likt- the -hU. , . * BW 

mother's 4 m." ^ ** B !imn *o to 

liu Lhad]u says or the Funs that they buy the ,W) rt f 
v ' 161 dlllltlie *' ** claa0 f i« thoir own tribes for food,* „a ^ 
jvli^ he makes th* foBawiqg gwwral Element• -I fo u , 1(l 

no hoSrf!Sraatly&pew^ ami flI gen ^ 
no boed of urnoo between porta of the some tribe. A £$* ia 

1 . '!‘ U .!! ,t ' J eta*** these again into mmberh*, 

Tfj , J <£iu l ' vhicJl P 083 *®* on independent chief 

The vjy, are scarred, «e often moved . L not unS 
qnentiy *» engaged ia ^ vv ; tb eaoTj 

Tltll ^ tu tl]l) Fr °?' ,ent *» **>*i 11 Unfowfol intercourse 
.th the woman of a n e i ghb ouring tribe or vill i-'*- « - 

of nearly »ti t ]„. ^ ' wage is the cause 

■ mi irty all the pavers and wan, and rights in Africa. If 

nl, ™* to fight they U* lll( . ^ h Jf of 

ml4n ™. •'■ ‘-ih j “ “g*** 1 #-“*• drives 

property in hn,l t-‘ lT f-‘ ltsm ^"S »«**!• and no 

■Hv# th^m iiT. Tt,; +„ ,H 1 *>f honour not to 

■" * xttm "P- This is a fortlk ennroe or vm* 

' viel Athmivn, i a Eymtorbil Afrim, p 
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SOUTH ANI> sorm -K\>;T A FBI ca 

The Maxabele 

Wz have account of rids horde, the i iagiis uf South Africa, 
from both Mnckcnsk 1 and Livingstone \ they tm iu general 

agmklllJIlL 

Machenrie spent five moults among them, and says he 
£av£ ^oine attention to t&rir custom^ so that we may follow 
I 1 I 5 ac&rtnst willi some confidence The Maiabele were Zulu 
by origin- But few of them, howerar, aud Lhasa old men. 
w i^re ZiUm ufai!ii Mackenzie knew iIlkiu > tho mt of Lkt* 
10 .UD 0 or 12 , 00 iJ toldiera of flie Matubdc bnloitgad to every 
tribe through which the original Zulu Land hud laurel it& way 
north. It is said that the IjEiod hud detached itself from 
another Zulu baud, the chief uf which was Tstiaka, whew few 
was tliikt lii? soldiers ahuitlil not he free to marry. The Mmn- 
Mn p iui h-E tlkiiir qMef Jloialekafcso, had the name tuw, so that 
the horde was recruited by cMldran captured in war. 

Lt is of tie interest to ns by what pmcestses the captives 
are trained to fcureome Hitabeh WHfriOtS The cups h e girls 
held no dboine but to —skull we call them wives t —to the 
warriors. *• The MataMe soldier town/' say;- Macfcniizk/ * hm 
nothing domestic about it - it is not a to we, but b&meka. 

1 Tru Ytmr$ North &f th JSiWjrtm 1S59 fo IfiGG, by Jo tin 

Bfaektiirie, of lilt Louden Missionm-v Bocitfty. Tdiolmridi: Edmaacton and 
Lfongk*, 1071- “ Slftcktnci^. \% 
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The voice of tho infant, thw song nf the mutter, are vdnnvl 
unknown there ■ only after some signal service dots the chief 
bestow as a tpssfc it-ward Lo the solilier, a captive lutI to l*fl fits 
wife, win- ha> ini dudeo in the matter, 1 -ut L? delivered over 
to her new awtter, a* in ox is given to another mam wfaw 
deed* liav® been Less iijerittnimte." Nothing could bo more 
horrible or heartrending than the narrative of tho ’wholesale 
massacres by which ihia robber horde, dispensing on the whole 
with the trembles of rearing 1 hildnen, secure grown-up boys 
mid gkh with whom to ri'cruU tho runbt It would *A course 
be aha uni Iq expect tit midi a horde l lie gcrma of civil society, 
except *0 far ns suhdi vicious of dm horde present themselves, 
lidding together iij respect of their common derivation, h chag 
captured from tho &ani£ tribe; mid it would appearthat so long 
as any of om blood remained in. the tribe, they endeavoured 
to carry out the traditions of Lhcir ancestor*, so fur as they 
knew lbr.-m B especially in the milter of funerals. Myckenzia 
remark^ however, ill at most of them wnre captured too young 
to permit of their native rmm nr religion being taught to 
(hem, and of cotter reived tio instruction from the Zulus. ~o 
that they were nkiilutedy godless 

Iivingatone in liis m tas i makes raeDiion of mom than 
one Zulu horde oi the 11 & tabula type, as ravaging t3ie country 
along the course of that river, especially the Mazitti* 

It Is curious to [trails, on t 3 ie evident of Mr* Mackenzie, 
Hint tliM chief of the Matabek, who uouatantly authoriaingj 
directing* nr leading in person * sedition 3 which always hud 
for thdr parpen Use wkdcsnta daughter of men ami wmum 
who had nffv-T offended lata, tho murder of infants at the 
bruits of their mothers, in 1 hot of all infant and adult life, in 
whatever district he struck, was a man of gentle mJeu and 
kindly nature ; ijuy B even of muck tenderness so ns 1 3 (jo even 
moved to tears at the sight of a poor motherless child who 
hopf.bon.cJ to In* jire^cnted to him. He was m> bend* Hay? 
Mnebcnrie in e 1 ih:i. but a very good felloe, who was the 
mature of ciTPum*Umces 1 and wlieaa existence, as wdl os his 
power and authority; weto dependent upon the control of his 
aavage soldiery. 
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T m 3klA5»tiOM 

As n tribe the Makoblo have ceased to exist The notice 
we have of them ait scattered, confused, and emifaiiiig, end 
it Would nos l>e worth while to Attempt to pivco them together. 
It would be to attempt, to make a picture of a whole that never 
existed, for evidently the ways of these people were various, 
ami (recently dmngiiig under the varying conditions of their 
lives. 

Where they earn* from seems somewhat uncertain; their 
OTogxoss. during the forty years of their career, suema to imp 
been on the whole from south to north. Under their vigorous 
leader. Stbetunne, they couriered a great variety of tribes. 
Mackenzie 1 speaks of them n* the mighty people who spread 
dismay m the Eieighbourlioml of Kurnmnn. who in their north- 
ward jenimoy cqimjuutvh l dm Bangwakatse* the* Bkkwann, ami 
other tribes in that region, who drove the Bamnagwato before 
them like axitcluii&s before the ]kt cj„ whose track can Iks marked 
by the usual signs of savHge wbqueph the wasted towns, the 
devastated eotmtrr, the silent gnef oi thft widowed and 
orphaned captive" 

It appeal that it was their prarch-t- to incorporate in their 
horde tim captive women and iShiMceii In this aspect they 
Tumbled the Motahele, but tin* original dement in the horde, 
which, seems at one time to have been culled the Btisotiia, never 
tvaa reduced to so email proportions m the Zulu tlemenL among 
the Mntabelo, They mo spoken of in Livings tones Zambfai 
an coLQprbsuig a great variety of tribes* and it apiKrars tliat the 
1 madmen of the genuine MbKqIuIo hud entrusted to thorn in 
vassalage the various conquered proviuoes, with tho subject 
mees as Tnajih cultivating the sdl iind ■»5r tending to the cattlv. 
nil of which was hdd in property by the Muhololo. Their 
destruction waa 0 wnsequence primarily of the death of Se~ 
footuflije and of the incapacity of Sekelatu, hb son, whom lie 
made bis heu P whether in crjnfflimitT to custom or not does 
not appear. On fcfci- man *a attccesflinm many of tfao real 

1 Miickijiuik, jv ^-*7+ 
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Alekulolo, on various prultiu:^, wrmt or weii- driven into oxlk, 
tod when «>m liia death u civil war among ilie chiefs took place 
with ttgaril to iht succJr^jnrj, limit numbers were so redacts! 
that the subject tritw, suddenly rising were able m one night 
to put nearly the whole of them to death. Of the few who 
escaped the majority were subsequently treacherously slain by 
pretendin'- friends wh.li wham they had taken refuge; and the 
Mokolulo ceased to exist, Similarly, wo believe must perish 
every organisation founded u j k.- lj mere brute- force : on tho 
enfeebling of the iron will of the leader* or die withdrawal of 
hh irrjii hand, the various elements held together hymore toree 
tnuzt fend to stand apart* and the group to be dissolved. 

The iiakololo women art described ns being “vastly 
superior" to any seen by Livingstone in Africa, TUv tribe 
practised polygamy, which Livingstone explains by saying, 
id Ha wealthy old men who have plenty of cuttle many uU the 
pretty young girls,'’ 1 Of couree the young men* who but no 
cattle, lift*! to gel an without Wives; a state ml Dikiis, says 
Livingttoiie, probably lading tn a good deal of inmmralfty. 
Wives were gut by purchasti; the prim; when desired, being 
iircranaad to include the right 10 the children, which otherwise 
belonged to the womans family. Wo may infer from tiio 
system of marriage- that a man could uni marry in lbs dan, 
Mil from it being necessary to purchase the right to die 
children. cbm utr dually there w;is kimdiip through women 
only. 

LLc\ npptnr i-i have hi?en cmcimtly organised in clans, mid 
In n general survey which we shall take of the evidence of 
^utemiam io the district which they mh.iliited, wo slid! see 
reason io bdkvo that l.hi clans bud limit totems—but iu 
ftekdotu's time the dun syatam wmld appear to lutvu been 
practically broken up, Wv are told* that families fiv*pitoiJy 

*■ Ibcir UWN headman, imd live! Iu nnotlicr vflhige, and 
■aumotLm&s wUhte village decmii]}* by night leaving llty 
hwlmm Sckeletu mrdy interfered with the liberty of die 

*\ • imifirv ii/uu £| --Ixffi. <1 r>. th* unrl is iH&g-til, 

riflvi,t ai1 d Gbfflfl" Llwin^U*^ JL Sfl4, Jdm Murray tanifasL Idi 
1 Jd Jap. SEn p 203- 
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subject to choosy his own IiE-almaa : n statement which stalls 
the arrangements of (lie Mu tobelt and oilier Zulu conquering 
Lril>»$, who allowed the wcorj orated captives at their will to 
clmugo their masters . 1 but seems iueonsiateat with the relations 
Ise-twecn clansmen anil .in hereditary chin or chief. 

The Makoklo had not only pretty women but many children ; 
they ware both pastoral and agricultural, and tuuJe (heir chit-1 
mitla for tlie purpose of lifting cattle. We gcL some light 
aiflojilly thrown on tlieir marriitg..-. ; Livingstone imye but few 
good-looting women appear in the first Batata villages (beyond 
the Makololo settlements), because the llakololo marry nil the 
pretty girk 

The BecntAt'AS 

Tlie Beohuanaa Lad a tarter of some duration as a eon- 
ijuedng trilio in South Africa, Since Liwngstfpiit- knew Uicrn 
tliev wars struck, and. in a sense, destroyed by die MakoIoJe, 
and the destruction of the Malsololo themselves was cdterwuids 
recorded by Mnckeime, as already mentioned. 

From the soutih*e&9t,Caf&aria and Natal, waves of conquest 
have within our knowledge of the South of Africa repeatedly 
swept eastwards and northwards, to the destruction of the inland 
” tribes."' These waves have sometimes collided with waves 
of conquest from the north-wtst, .itul the vicuna of t-wlny 
have been the vamiuLdu-l of to-in arrow, While, on the one 
hand, its tlie result of this state of perpetual war, the loud is 
strewn with the detritus, as it were, of ancient organisations. a 
^uioll clan alone represent In g a once powerful tribe of descent, 
or » few scattered imlividuiiia representing a can; [-■ .werfid 
clan, on the other hand, we seem to -ee forming under our 
eyes new comlrfnatiqm of a tribal sort, absorbing into tlieii*- 
selves tlie elements of the destroyed communities. Tlie Mata* 
bek- on (ho Zambesi, and north of the OrtlOgu Kivcr, are in idl 
respects the Cl-agns of the West Coast, Originally a band of 
Zulu warriors, under the command of Mosclekaue, lisbg 
etireesafal in a raid towards tlie north, they never returned 
1,1 Zttlulmnl; slurring without, women, they plunder i oil the 
1 Ztmlrti, p. a®3, * IsLjt. 311. 
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tribes along the route of their young girls and boys, putting 
i.rj death die old men, women, tmd ddldjm The young women 
became their wives, and die young men hi time entered their 
tanks as wamom Tlielt ranks swelling through constant 
inc&ri>orR£ious of this sort, the force* of dm Matalidb at last 
numbered 12,000 warrior, and as they continued to grow on 
the some principles, it will he sa^n thus the growth and continued 
existence of Lids robber horde was dependent on perpetual 
massacnse of die communities with which they came in contact. 

The iWdarEHfii r or nation of equals, as their ttcuno implies* 
conAantly remind us by their domestic arrangemeots, no less 
than by their use of cow-dung and clatiQed butter, of the early 
Vedk nations. They were tximpriSLd hi a great variety of 
tribe?, the word tribe being by all the authorities used vaguely, 
aomutimeg to mean local tribe or nation but more frequently, 
aa in the citation which follows from livingstone, to mem 
dams- 

■ The dilferent Bochunuu triLca 3 are named after certain 
4Uiimfdfl s showing that probably they were, in former Limes, 
addicted to ttniuid worship, Uke the aucieu: Egyptians: the 
term Bakath mrsius " they of the monkey 1 ; Bakwena, f they 
i-f tho alligator ! ? Ibidapi, p they fll the fish 1 ; cad* tribe having 
a supOTstitiotu drunii of the onimri after which it is cdled. 
They also use the word Dim, to dance., in reference to the 
ouAtotu of thud running themedves, su that whan you wish Up 
ascertain wtmt tribe they Ixilong to, yon say, What da you 
daucA / It would iwu as if thin had been u. part of the 
wurriiip of old A tribe never eat*, the animal which hi its 
namesake, using this term ifa, hale or dread, in reference bo 
killing it, We find tmcefi of many ancient tribes in the 
f * unliy m individual tncud>eTO of those now extinct, as the 
B&tibi* "they of the lion*; the Bauoga, 'they of the sequent': 
though no aucli tribes now exist/' 

Hero we haver avary note of totemism coming together, imd 
cannot doubl that in the passage; just cited ! tribe" laiaan^ 
tribe of desetmt or group of kindred — in the atmac of 11 chm “ 

! SSitti Antf Trrob «.-A Jfr*irrdl/i* in Scmtk Africa W Duvtd hirin^- 
iVmty p. i Z, bindon * Jtphti AJttrmy, 18 & 7 . 
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ammg the rrwiUjDiis and “family" Among the At^rfllLms] n 
fact !” be kept in view wliuii we come to inquiry irsto Um 
general social structure of the Beduaanu nations. 

I will Cocrohomte the pp&oediug abatement tiled from 
Livingstone by c&m&l proofs of totemifiiu in South Africa i" 
be found in Mockaitt£&* The common gout is Hated to he die 
estered animal uf soma Bushman ; the alligator, a* stated by 
Livingstone, tlie sacred animal of the Bakwenu. Them is 
evidence of the lion and the baboon being religiously regarded 
and then* part indications of clane of the leopard and sebra. 
Elsewhere? oeoimi the following statement ; 3 * There art) man y 
things which occur in the daily life of a iSedmsna nmn to 
cause him misfortune, according to the old belief. Each tril - 
lias its sacred animal to wlndi it !-* =jnd to dann^ , the ' l "ntl fc 
wa? tlj sacred unitiml of the B&reftngwiitij u (or of their dikb WA 
3 ■ = : -l V’ r,v »■ There is it EUjj^suuii of crocodile don and pi- 
clnii in (net nil the animnU mentioned by Li viup?tone in hh 
geneml ->tn lenient arts casually seen in Mackeneie ? Look to fn L 
religiously regarded* 

We have already seen what tru&t to rcp -.-i- m > geimml 
abatement made by u mi^siumuy Unit the *yste$n of govern.- 
mont among 41 people is paimrchaL Livingstone ami 
Mjtokmrm agree in saying that amoug the Becittmnoa the 
patrinrclud system prevails. After examining all the facts* I 
am ttjS opinion tlmfc this nr least k true, chat £ha chiefs among 
the BecbtmnaSi uniike the chiefs id tm Iroquois or Australian 
group, have despotic powers,, and that kinship has shifted from 
the mothers side to the Oil her "a "The guvemmimt^ 

Livinjpioim^ patriarchal, ^ aali nmn Iselng l-y virtue of 
pal^ity dlfaf "t his uvm children; tlrey build llu-ir bots 
round hii, mi l thu grater tlie uiunLur of cbiliiren, the inort- 

iiu]-.rtuctt in civ oses. lienee children are esteemed one of 
the greatest blessing (Uid they are always treated kindle 
Sear tins centre of each circle uf huts there is a spot called *n 
' Kotin/ with & lirepJace, Kens they work, eat, or tit ;uid 
gossiji over tli® uowb of the day, A jioor roan attaches himself 

1 ilaAsnii*, n*- *35, I SI, Si6, 137. » M, jt 3ftl 

* U ffi. aw. 3»x * S. A., p. 16, 
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to the Kotla of a rich one, end ia considered a child of the 
latter; an under-chief luus a number of these circles round his, 
tmd the collection of Kotlas around the great ouc in the middle 
of Uio whole, that of the principal chief, constitutes the town. 
The circle of huts around the Kuthi of the chief is composed 
of the huts of his wives and those of ids hloml relations. He 
attaches the under-chiefs to himself and his government by 
marring their daughters, or inducing his brothers to do so. 
They ate fond of tin; roLitioiiahi|i tu great families.'' 1 

Wu liairu that the chidhunahip is inherited- Livingstone 
Sava tiliit then? <:re signs of trills (tic. group* like that in the 
town described above) splitting up.* He speaks of on ~ ori¬ 
gin a! tribe" breaking up into Banmngwato, Bfingw&kotse, and 
Uakwnms, the Bak wains retaining the hereditary chieftain¬ 
ship, 1 Aguiu he says that the Ihisutos tumtigo the nation 
in three divisions: (1) Mutubelo or Makonkabi; (2) Eakuni or 
IliiEiiios; (IIS Bahiiiabnri or lkicliumnis ; ami lit- adds Hint the 
Baautna include a great variety (if tribe#, os Rateu, "they of the 
lion " ; Itepufci, “ they of the Luti/' etc/ The people lin'd a Jitg- 
found respect, for thdr legitimate chief. When Sftbitaime’s 
elder bint her, becoming blind, gave upthe government, Sebilunne 
continued to call his eldor brother Kosi, or chief, and tbe 
descendants of the cider brother paid m> tribute to the throne. 
It will complete Livingstone^ account of llic fochimrui town 
society to meutiou Hint ou a child being bom — boys bring 
always t»urt- welcome than girls — the birth was duly reported 
t<* the chief, though whether of the town or Korin is not 
stated. 

This le said V> lie the patriarchal system, but is it t Du l.hc 
poLriarchot theory families tend to inalLipiy finailies round 
them, the families Of their tbrueij dints, us the Lujivau tends to 
surround itself with its m ui&hwts, and the whole collection 
of related families, alt derived from the ceJUral one ss re- 

* A d., |* 45. 

ilm word# *oc 11 Tiieru are -eretnl v«tige* baiit#* of terr mcies! 
partition* lor&tipi of trIW 

* 8, A* p. 45. Tlw Bak wains ore the «*m» « tiio lijkmiLi. 

' fit p 301, 
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presenting the stock, form the iribt, which may LacJude £ome 
who are relatives of the rest only by a fiction, but cm the 
whole consists of blood relations derived From a single stem. 
The town, the composition of which Livingstone has just ex- 
plained, is built up on a different principle. The chief at the 
centra docs not represent a item except within his own, tin* 
principal centra, within which nie said to lm contained his 
wives ami tkmr families, mid the wives and families of his 
relations. It seems to be implied in this that within the circle 
all were related by marriage or blood, but that the tie of blood 
i lid not connect the several circles, which therefore, it is stated, 
it the policy uf the chief to connect with hi? own circle by 
tier of marriage. Thi j tovrir therefore, while within the sevemi 
cmlm it limy be composed m the patriarchal principh, Ea 
not, on tin- whole, patriarchal, and tht cohesion of the whole 
of tbs snb-gronptji- to the centra is seen tn depend on tine 
sovereignty, which is despotic, of the principal chief, and the 
marriage connections dictated by policy. We must inquire 
further* therefore. before presuming to form a definite opinion 
on ihl- so-eulkd i^Eri-HcU.d 

Let us ii i>w turn u the a Mount of the EVcliu;imis found in 
Madranri/s Qmn*j* Bitty, Mr Mackenzie uses bis terms 
vaguely, Like the other writers we have hod to do with The 
Beehufiiias are a (rifre, they are a rao: also. Among die 
Bechuanas ora very mmy tribes, and of these there are often 
many |rtrtiona in subdivisions. The term i_!an. is used, but it 
means tribe, and tribo hai : in- mooning (pp, 12S„ 177, 20D, 
35G p 485), Mr. Mackenzie USD* ns (jx 350) that the 
Rnmmigwato lire a tribe of the Bechutnias. So are the 
IkhumU* P who claim a precedence os to rani: among the 
trihe= Jji X, Eedinoimlaiid Tbt> Rangwuketse and Eukweiui 
are Bechmma tribes, and ha says they wore originally one 
people with the Bnliiangwa&CL 1 Tradition cun Jains ti y I imm ur¬ 
ing of the circuntstun'> - of their aeparatian. TIlb Bakwena 
iuduchnl the Rmmngwato when I bey sepu rated from the 
Bangwaketse, but afterwards i irulxlivUim took pluce ? tin? 
liftman g wain being tie younger ur minor party. Wo have 
already seen that afterwards the Bamangwato again divided, 
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tie minor party being bow the Batewtuu^ at present residing 
at Lake 2fgnniL 1 Taking all iln-se ;l* tribes of the Bechiuuias 
—cibo means group in general, ami anything stud about it in 
general reveals nothing as to its iniemni strut'lure—aiul recurring 
to the staieiiient fast quoted from Dr. livings tone* that Bakwena 
meSEii tin.- Alligators, I :wk: Did the names Thingwalretae and. 
Banning ware have animal meanings also ! If so, whan the 
tliree were one people they wen* a local] tribe of thm- d:ms on 
tlie totomlc principle. Kinship shifting from the female to the 
male side, their separation would be facilitate!, as we ttnd in the 
fifie of Lbe Algonquim in North Anuiriea. :unl the Nwrinyeri 
in Smith Australia but on that view the Baiuangwato, for 
ins ten ce, would Iki, however they split up, of one *tock nutl 
have a common totem, and wo saw that Uackemiu declared 
that the whole trihe had but one sacred nninmT The Puli 
fp, SSI), ho aays. was the sacred ammni uf the Bmuaiigwtto. Jf 
wo assume this as Line, the fXLtrinruh&t group incltided in vnrifiiis 
elides were all of ana totem or stock, and the several circles 
must f*a regarded us comprehending ■' kimlwHls " that had grown 
up umi eolidihed under their ^tiveral heads, within the stock- 
tribe, corresponding to the kindreds of the Welsh and Irish , 

There arc .liihculties, however, in the way of this view. 
There is reason to think the t’uti was not tliv totem of tire 
Ilammigwato, but of the royal konst—of Sokhnme's dan. and 
possibly not of Ids father’* but <if his mother’s dan. The 
Mafolrdfl, says ITacfeenrii;, kill it and dress its ?Sdit, but may 
not wear it in tile rewm The town referred to is Shosliong, 
il3 king fjekSmiio;, ami at p. 3!?H is u proof that the l*uti 
W!li the totem of Sekhomifa clan, and therefore, we may 
Ur snro, religiously regained throughout the town, to that 
M a ofe a mfe ruiylit well believe it to bo the sacred animal of 
tlm Bnouuigwate in general instead of being tbu totem of one 
of their < bus, Thu Bamongwate tuny hire Itven, therefore, a 
strictly local tribe, anil the rorimis -nations of it clans of 
dilTereiit do want Use inquiry may not seem worth pursuit, 
vet a; I have made It. it may 1* ; worth while, having examined 
the facts so far ns disclosed, to exhibit them. 

Th* succession of son to father, so fur as disduaed in tlie 
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of the chMtamaliip. find it is not disclosed in any other 
did not give the office to the eldest son of the king, but 
to the son of hie wife »f highest Taut, whenever burn. Sukhome 
was not the heir, though he wsis the eldest son of Kh/iri; 1 he 
alow one brother who had a superior title to the throne, and 
tried to slay Mnobeng, the only remaining rival, who was then 
a child, the undoubted heir. Jlftchsng wan saved by his 
mother, carried into arils to the Eakwena, no doubt to rein* 
rives of Ida mother, and ultimately returning to Shoshone, 
king. Xfaclieng's father was Kharl, but be was a 
putative father only, for Macheug W«3 nut tarn till acme years 
after his death. He was counletl the child of Xhari <w the 
principle of being seed raised up to Khari, but this prin- 
r-fpk» would not have applied unless Khari, when ho took 
Maolieiig’s mother to wife. Iiad paid in cattle the price for her 
and her ogspriug. Her child then was his on the acme 
principle ott which, as we sea elsewhere in Africa, the children 
born to a wife who hud been duly purchased, b the absence el 
her first husband, whom she believed to lie dead, were counted 
to be the first husband's, though the second nmrrioye held 
good. Mackenzie says: " Having paid her price in cattle, she 
and her offspring are to be reckoned to Khari, though the 
children should ho horn a dtwen years after his dthatlL" Wlien 
Soklioiini was vexed, Macke brie says he used t o declare that 
Mflohcug was the "child of cnUlc." meaning that the price 
paid for llncheuga mother at her marriage with Kliim wax her 
son's Only tide to the chieftainship, “ but even Sekhonn: 1 * 
warmest aupportcre could not question the goodness of the 
rids.’' 5 The same was iha rule with the Makololo ; marriage 
w:is by purchase, but id two wnya. The price might merely 
cover Lire right to tin. 1 wife, or it might also he mode U* cover 
the right to ikmiu in the husband’s family any children she 
might have, otherwise the children would belong to the family 
of the wife’s father. Even when this price lists been paid there* 
is not a complete separation of the children from the house of 

i «As his im.tliM* u-i& not lire ftnt wife of Kiwi ta to rank'* (Mac- 
tatrete, j>. 359), 

: Mnckcmree, p, 304. 
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tilt mother. On the wife's death tbs husband has to j>nv 
11 price to her family 1 to give her up," and cause an entire 
severance of her children from them* a charge which will 
remind the student: of the Hundoo of the tribe* round 
Mummpore. 1 

Tliese art strong notes of the ancient filiation of ddldnm 
to '-heir mothers dun, hut trim* appeal to lie stronger are 
behind. Sekhome, for example, lived id the house uf bis 
mother, and hud there dl his private wealth. While oven Lite 
king again could not transmit, hia rank, every woman could. 
Lastly, marriages among the Btniiungwuio being dice ted hv 
purcltast: were in, this sense Intertribal, that they «erc between 
person* belonging to different circles. Within each circle the 
children who- birth \vn* reported to the chief belonged to the 
y.immmity lather tlian to the parents: and die cnmmunitv 
i-ittg, except in the matter of marriage, bid it* communistic, 
the very idea of marriage by purchase, as the only lm.rriugc, 
carries with it that tins persons marrying were id different 
otammmiriaa.* lastly, tho youth who were formed into 
regiments on their initiation into manhood Jived, according to 
both Livingstone und Hackenrie, in different circles in the 
town, while yet their uni cm under n chiefs son* not by any 
means always or necessarily a son of the king, must lave boon 
marie on same principle : mid the only one that occur i S( tltat; 
however scattered they wore throughout the circles they were 
still, through their mothers, of Ids dan. Having now. after 
making every allowance for polygamy in the royal house. ami 
so luftny thing* at variance with Lb,- patrinrahal system, ncourd- 
mg to tho Ideas of iL th,t have been formulated, let tie look 
more closely at the stricture of a Eechuana town, Mr. 
Ma k.nue has given nine details as to the town of Slioehoo" 
It contained a population of 30,000, and was in five divisions”; 
rnmul « there were some small towns* apparently affiliated to 
Shrehutg, nil under one chief, and probably altogether mnkin* 
as ft aixtli diViaicjiL 15 

All Cech uftnn. towns vreuld apjwar to be built on one 
1 Living tone, Ztmhri, p. **«&. » J,t. p I2(} 

IhUm (ay* Maffai. p. MS,,, the iJtiiurtpa! Tvwn of iht Itaolurig tribe. 
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gene ml modd, which. Ls thus explained. 1 In hying out a 
iWisuriMj town the first thing is to ascertain where the chiefs 
coirrtyiutl, with tko public cattle-pen, is to be placed. As 
soon this is settled the remainder i$ simple. As altar the 
tabernacle was placed in the wildamo^ each one of Uie fcwdve 
tribes knew on which side he had to Like up his ; wit ion, so in 
the ease of j Hechtipma town, As =oou as din chiefs poaidon 
is ascertainone anys,"' My place h always next die chief on 
thus side ' i another adik, “ And mine h always next on that 
ude" ' and so on till the whole town is laid out The town 
callei] by two words—-cue meaning ttfk* and the other hornet 
and only freemen are entitled to reside in iL Here the different 
circles are likened to the trite of the children of Israel 
Present!',- Mr Mackenzie spemks of the several tircl^ as 
by t.betfl salves, as, for c sain pit :* "These h-'-u Linen whosit towns 
anr on the east of the chief, have tlitir entttepogt? nud hunting 
stations ura the east skh> of the country/" etc. And again :* 
"The headmen have power over their own towns, and over 
their owu vassals and property; and the cidef himself is 
distingmehed from other headmen only by having a huger 
uumte of vassals and more live stock/ 1 Lt, he baa no right 
over their v&^ab or property. Thus Cite town ?esms to be 
campuaed of several towns, each containing o distinct group, 
-md the whohr united by eonfodsnicy raid not otherwise under 
lu hereditary Mug, who is at once king; general, judge, and 
high priest or sorcerer to the whole* But the evidence lends 
as further; the people in the d fife rent circle wre dkthigTtished 

iiuiluriihi ci numereiu division of rtslmrticse tad another of t1» BangwakutH. 
h *u imltit the gt-Ttnmwn: of thx*t flbw& (p F 3SEi). “As in all rihtr 
VTOti^thcrv w,'ie iefitkfiia composed of ll* mb nbi burnt uf ^tber triliM who 
under <Lhi&fi tif their own* ami retain thi mmt tml pccalioritlLT 
wliidi ihtir nattera*. 11 Ac p, 3&3 lie giv*f <in addins of the 

king v> shp BecLtmia Parlsaiuvni, ^ l couumrad ym t yr cltk-fs of the 
BALhph. Baikprji, Eimmirii h Earqloogik mid Eakotus, Quit y a u at^aaioi 
yr.ur trite,'’ eUi Ax p. *46 he uiye that “tribe kvdit.i^ a tiumbEr of 
Ul1 ™ ^ ^lht^« 3h {ifw>H4rp Aattmn afkf £r«fl«i in SdiifA AJWta, Ly 
fhl^rt Ma&fc .J.Snow, Undoii, 1S4S). 

1 ^wapirtfti p. 367. = M p m. 5 7,F. p. 373. 
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[rani one another by names. which Hr, Mackenzie say* were 
tbflff old intertribal names, When & BtKhuana tribe ad¬ 
vanced into a new country* the whole scheme of their social 
life was gradually rattevuloped there. The town was settled 
in the manner previously iteerib&d, so ns to be & counterpart of 
the one last hi! the division* in lie town keeping up their 
old Intertribal names, which of tour^? Apply olsi* to the 
pos&e^ona in the country* dins ona part of the town -1 
ShofilitJiig (nr rather a division of its [ttftplu living together) i> 
called Hobshu; a certain belt of garden ground goes by 
that trams, a3 well as si i^ttlo-post and a hunting sttttiond 

If wrj knew what Maloshu meant, should we have a totem 
name l Any way Lhe whole gf Mackenzie's statements go to 
sIhuv tint the town or local tribe of the Bedtuaniia was a 
composite of mdejxmdtiu groups and it h most probable that 

these were clant of riiffeiunt Stocks" 

Wfl conclude this view of the organisation of Jin ftadimiimb 
by a brief account of itscir political orginiaotioftS end of the 
initiation of their young men to manhood, riotli of which maitere 
Lb row light upon thu questians we have been eaiisictorlttgi 

The ehlnftainaliip was hereditary, the Wing judge, general, 
and high priest; bn deckles nothing of importance, however, 
without iis brought before & public assembly of frog¬ 

men, to which a herald ^mmnmia tht people from the seven! 
divisions of tim town. 

In going to tudi an assembly, the men march under their 

1 Mackfiazs^, p, 37 C‘h 

: In his gtnaml i-qt on daft sacoa of South Africa Hiuktimsis ha- 
some miuifb on the duinurter and di»j* rittua vf thy dldoTtnl H* 

or* ■' In -i Hottentot >*r Koianju town the kniEts stp- to the middle, mr 
iwnultd by the nsltlt* mdoaun A Zulu town, hr the otbi-r hand, i* 
LutU ramnS « cauSe-pen 11 ifp u' ■ 3:. LLti ivnurks thnf iha ESftpjLv?, - 

aniM, ^hflhoiuLi t nnJ UQkabkcu* tmv& letter stmRgFHHmlib JJ_ VVTiibt 
IIllt?- ii « gteai <atllL'-p : n :L-i^ to fcli* public courLyir-J q| tho ti^wn f tath 
itjbdmiiivn Ilm iu <twn hL-%itnan+ it* *rwn jft.u for c.i!.lle p And Mil for 
And ,;■*£* ' SOI), N*j oaecu read tit lb# irnugun-jimtA wuLciiit 
recalling lhe (rav-jpetiife) of ihr IttdiisiLs, o±lA lira taw which auuUi il 

latest fci tw<p patioe* behaving us the mute caw-pot to many. 
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own hcndmen, and in cases of dbpote ? tile Lea* linen range them¬ 
selves under the duets they prefer, end thus mu roll to the council 1 
A prompt diselMtire is thus made of the relative strength of 
parties. The chief has in his court as assessors the headmen 
of the division of the town, and all men of distinction in it- 
(Mfences urc nil capable of being atoned for by payment uf an eric. 

The Efcchuauas Ei&to whst we Lav* found nearly all tin? 
world over a ceremony of ini datum to of which 

circimciaicui is a feature. It takes place only once in live 
or tis years, when there are a sufficient number of young 
people ready for iL On the initiation they are Formed into 
wliat bo til Mackenzie and livingstcmc coll regiments; though 
surely some other term would be more applicable. as the women* 
who fit the same time are initiated to womanhood hi a somewhat 
similar manner, are similarly formed into rqyfflwska. Living- 
Etone {$• A m p* 146). after mentioning tlint all the Tk-chuamv and 
Kaffir tribes practise drcnmciriuiL odds that there is ^second pan 
of the eeruiuuuv called Seeliu, practised only by three tribes. 

The * ink n lent of Livingstone i- that ill the boys of an 
age between tt^ri md fourteen or fifteen are elected to he 
ccnnpftttiocs for life of ena of the s-uia of the duet They are 
taken out to some retired spot, where the old men teach them 
to dance, initiating thorn at the same time into nil the mysretie^ 
of African politico and government. After various oeremomfls, 
induflive of severe heatings of tire boys, they are formed into 
bauds or regiments (which arc distinguished by different names, 
as Malsahii, die Him*. Mohusa. the tribes), and though living 
iu differeut parte of the town, they turn nut at the call of* mid 
act under, the chief "a sen its thdr commander. They recognise 
i l sort uf equality and partial <y-nmmnbm over after. 1 

This smceuient gives the idea that all the youth ready for 
iuitmtion jit mm time wore formed into one TCirimont under a 
sun of the chief, on which view tlis institiktbu would sc^m to 
lu> uminly political ami not ancient, beams* chiefs sun£ are 
nut ancient Mackenzies account differs little from the pre- 
reding. except that it recalls the initiation into the clan sis 
w & Lave seen it elsa where w here there were m chiefs' son3 j 

1 Mnr brni P p. ^73, : S- -4, \\ 148, 
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;in^ suggests tlmt tin; ceremony was religious, find of the 
nature of ratUirmntioEi nr solemn dedication otherwise in thy 
religion of the elan. Ho says that uo youth can marry till 
after this ceremony ■ that it includes instruction in the tradi* 
tiornl wisdom of the tribo. He agrees that nil initiated at 
one time are bonded under a regimental name, so as to be n 
tompeuft ljody for warlike purposes* while, as civilians, owing 
-llh'dnnee to different hea dmen . Thu tuitiatioji is given to 
tlie youth ,r at the hands of the elders in his own family," 
'ivhe, hoeiled by the priests, march in procession to the ramp 
■‘f the novices. They join in u sacred danen, and afterwards 
tb; initiated select their own relatives among tlie boys for the 
purpose of severely surging them All tliis is Vital we 
should look for on an iuirinthm into the cbm. My opinion is 
LliaL we li»w here merely that inkiatiou plus a device for 
strengthening the hands of the chief oi the state. When 
r^kluime's -ou : declined t» undergo the initiation, the chiefs 
who stuck to the old customs blamed them for reFiifiiiui to 
ertrot themselves as subjects and to enlist as militia-men, Vd 
Mackenzie remarks that if Christianity mode pregreae nrnon- 

ihem, they would an doubt have to invent a new military 
orpuiisatlatL 

The BaftTAi 

The tr.umjy of the BanynJ, called Shidima, us cxliibited 
■n the map nccaraponying Uvmgstune^ ZnM, f> retire- 
.-r-nted as lying south of that river, between the parallels of 
nict longitude 32 -34 . He smib not to have come in CO n- 
[act with them in hi* Zambesi eKjdatatino, but he gives an in¬ 
teresting oocotmt - i Wdie of I heir customs in his Svuth Africa. 

The government of tile liauyai, he says, is rather peculiar, 
7“= 3 fetuirtl republicanism» the chief is oleciod, end 
tucy cbtKtie l wti of the deceased chiefs sMot m prefmm;;e 
t - lib own ofEspring. When dissatisfied uiUi one candidate 
bV * Tt tn R distant tribe for a successor, win. is uenallv 
" I,w , - lUlll - v rJ thu •■■■'** chi«f or a sister's *>„. i„ rt ueTcr fo, 

*‘ m OTdw ^ ,tef f r- 3Ify Ws have here female kinship and 
a sttfoag sugj^ergytiti of exogamy- 
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Tli a newly .elected chief on taking ofliee Acquires as property 
the wives, goods, nml dSfldreu of Lis pred>-castor. 

“ The diildren of' d»‘ chief id the village." .-ays Living, 
stone. " have fewer privileges than common freemen. Tht-j 
may not be sold, hut they are never elected to the headship.' 
In tbd village, beneath the class of freemen, are the slaves. 
The s-iiuJ of freemen, between twelve and ftitees, live under 
leaders outside the village, under strict rule, and cannot marry 
till -i fresh batch of tin* village youths is ready to Luke their 
places. 

A* we might expect from the form of kinship indicated, 
the marriage system was peculiar. Livingstone remarks on 
the great influence of their women, rind says that the wives 
are masters. Marriages are wliat are called ktm in Ceylon 
< A A. t p. <i22). “ Wlisn a young nnm," says Livingstone, ** takes 
n liking to a girl of mifltlmr village, and the parents have 
TJC . objection to the match, he must go and live at their 
Tillage ' He them has to serve his mother-in-law for Me 
wife, fii Jacob served In ban for Rluhvl end Ltali, but under 
more disagreeable canditiona, for he is allowed only atm pre¬ 
scribed attitude, and tbiit an uncomfortable one, in which to 
sit before hiss mother-in-law. If he wearies of this service, 
and would return to his own. people, he must leave behind all 
the children : they belong to the wife. Thi-. says llvingstone, 
ia only a more etrfngetlt enforcement of the law which pre¬ 
vails 30 very extensively in Africa, known to Europeans as 
buying wives. Such, virtually, it is, but it does not appear 
quite in that light to rha actors; so many head or cattle or 
grjats are given to the parents of the yirl w to give iier up,” as 
it is termed, ix, to forego all claim on their offspring, and 
allow an entire transference of her mul her as**! into another 
family. If nothing is given tin family to which the wife 
belonged can claim the children, even when the marriage is 
tfs,yja, and the payment is made to put an end to tlib right- 
livings tone remarks that among the BaiiVJii then: was a 
preference for having daughters Mamed without a pevalent, 
an thereby the village was increased. Of course the whole 
conception of marriage of this sort involves the idea that 
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marriage was what we call ioLertribat, if not exogumotia. Ae 
to tbii village comiiiLmitiea, IF the marring wm even in tho 
gjmi mi A case* Imm, they would Le groups vety nmhk o| 
Llit! Xair type, willi the ilifFereucj* tlmt the family drete, 
Liiti'jijg the Kocdt, included the husband, Of tbbemiam among 
the Banyai. I hnv.- found ns yet no iiifommtiotL The Brmyni 
lie to the north-'east of the lend in which were found the 
tribes of the Beckmm&s imd the McJtoIolo. 

Trices. Class, axu Clax ILuelks 

I- I; -I-JV■-.? to &cy that die aonm want of pivcblcm ns thu 
use of terms that Vtb have, hud elsewhere, meet* ns in the nar- 
mtiviss oE exjiluratiijii In Eastern Africa. Tribes dan, oaste p 
order, family, am used todiaorlmliuitelf as names of groups 
without any diseiaanre being made ns to the description uf 
group they wore severally designed to designate. 

I shall mpidly put in justajMJidtlou the main stateiMurtg to 
we what will come of them* Livingstone could nuE find out 
whether die nudity of the * gu-nnkeds 11 wns a badge of a par- 
tknikr fflrder am ring the 11 awe.- They only referred to custonL 
The Havre rare in villages* When at strife within the village 
they are cartful not to kill one another. When two rilhiges 
are at war they an- not so flurtlcnhr p, 22+1). 

Tht.- B&tuk&a, syaiia are brave, hunter* of kudhlues and 
efepbauu This Hatobut atu a fri&r* and a My of this tribe 
w.-s* induced to settle neax Tette (Ztmksi } p. 230), Thu body in 
^n^tion iiriro the name of Baiouiillocgu'e. Were they a clan I 
Hecmriug t” tba * order 11 of the Ha we. called TiUimila peri (go- 
jxnki; * the Living*tones art found conjecturing vlic-tlier they 
iui^ia not h- an urdor shrrihtr to FreetnasuruB, The hypothesis 
i& rirjecteii, I,i:._li.ujk j ubieties cannot be found among 

rsaiivL Aftivans, oxo-pt (ierimp in Angola where there is a sort 
b^tin-iL - -i, with i ijintiumity of right to fixd in each ether's 
hw,\ Had the gF.-nakeds m much aa or more than this I If so, 
limy wcTfi probably n dan. and their nudity a budge, Docur- 
ring to die Hjilnkapj, a strong daji iirib feeling uniong 

tlimu. w* amoa- sill dm other tribes. “In ttnvdtuig, thus* 
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belonging to one tri l« always keep by thctnfielras, anil Indy* 
one another “ {ZanJxsi, p. 311), The tribe of Batotos therefore 
contains many “ tribes," and each of these ‘ tribes “ is animated 
by u strong dttuuiah feeling of brotherhood The Batokaa, in. 
fact, ore in elans. A dtnsu population was found on the shows 
of Lake Xjssst in the south, an almost unbroken chain of 
villages. All the natives aro tattooed from bead to lout, the 
figures beins characteristic of the tribes, and varying with them* 
The Baloudn were tattooed with small cicatrices (p. 272), and 
those who came with Shectkondu filed their teeth to a point, as 
do die Chibuqne ip. -Mi!); the people on the Loajuna had 
cicatrice of various forms, some in alinjte of stars (p. 451). 

The Matunilv.kn raise up little knobs on the skin of thdr 
luces, after b fn^hitm that Uiakt^ die us seem covered all over 
with warts or pimples. Tribes hero tuns’, mean sktck-tiilH or 
dims, for we have too often now seen the true meaning of such 
akin-marks to doubt their significance in a new eaae. At 
p, 437 e people had n lud uun<-- even among their own tribe* 
Wens they a i.-lau within the tribe ? In the country of CUuagu 
midil, about eighty mile; up the river, were found decent 
people of the same tribe. Wtre they another dan t Xeai 
tham were settled a Iwdy of Makoa from the south. They 
were known by a cicatrix in the forehead, shaped liken new 
muon, with Urn hurra turned downwards ip, 43 8), : 

1 LiTia^OMiL’ -L J. t vul L PL 4»] say? (bnt the wmlm on the forehead of 
dn Matuwbvc teem a sort of heraldic araaiMu^ for they can tell by his 
to wlwi tribe puriitm > J u trite a mint twlcmg? : uni of ttrise people 

|, t M y, tiun the stm tttltc! Lbu father's tot mu. The Mnkoft have dm half 
or tteaflv foil Biuoa; oUjcw liava the cross or wavy lines. On* Ultoo 
t,, )m * iwu. Tin tribes of portion- of tribes teem also to li&vo 
peculiar tc-.iiu-tiiirlti. Ths Ikinyantwvji, tie -ayn (tuL ii p, ISOl, derive 
dwir name fmu the new moan, wlilsh alto provides ditm with the ornament 
di-tt dicr ttottr riurnJ ilusir tfc. Tim JUkwt, be is told, liave surnames 

_Miiajc, ilelutu, Cliitu.pK>i,ln. '■All Ijahi tba Imlf-ojosn mark when m 

tli- but bob' they h-jivo it off n |ps)d deal and adopt die IViuran 

marW They show, Ik sayi, no indication of beiin? named after beasts 
and btrdt. At p. 110 ha my^ 41 The lines of tattoo of the different tribes 
are resorted to most by worn At; it in a tort of heraldry closely resembling 
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Other tribes have ns their distinctive mark something Juno 
to tli-ei r teeth, The Hatokaa, for instancy, knock out the upper 
front teeth, giving ns a reason that they wish to he like oxtn, 
Jiiul that otherwise they would 1 ms like rohras. Tins Darimpe 
koock out both the upper .nui Inwet front teeth. Among tlia 
Ikikaas a child who cut the tipper front teeth before the under 
wso=, save Iuvingstone [S.A., p. oT7t, always put to death, as he 
btiLievcd to In: the cnee also among the J.t&kwains. In the Lmt 
/wirnfrlfj vol. L p, 2 1 o, he records a pmetict! among Qi&enibe's 
people and among the MaltoloJo ul’ knocking out the upper front 
leetli, and aavs (voL iL p, 120) of a boy from thelomaind, » The 
upper teeth extracted deemed to say chut the tribe have cattle. 
The knocking out of the teeth k in imitation of tbo animals 
they almost worship, 1 ' The Sabina file their teeth to points; 
other Manganja notch each of the upper fore teeth; the notch 
is in ftomc cases angola^ in others roam!. The latter stylo 
grves the edges of the upper front teeth a. RemMunar shape, 
Urhif tribes make an un iting of n triangular shape between 
flic upper front teeth. What tribes there may be in not dis~ 
4'loAC-d. lull it :•!-.? ih Itabisa are lMoi^ja,and tf*. 

ttnguUh*! (ruin other' llnngaiyaa by the style of their teeth 
If appears also at die saim- place that the Motmuiiokn, who wo 
saw make knolm mi the skin of the face, were also Mhuganjda. 
mid that the only difference between tlienj and the rest t,f tlu- 
Maugnnjaa was in the mode of tattooing the face, rfra y have the 
same language, but though the people fated higher up the river 
call themselves Matumboka, their tattooing differed from that of 
peopUf of the same muna lower down. » Their distinctive mark 
®" lL ' ir tattooed lima diverging from the point between 
fin: «y thrown. Save wo hero confusion within confusion ? ALm- 

gmijn. it Una for n state, or let us say empire l Hie Matumliok*, 
ii local tribe within It, nnd flint again in clans ' (Zuntbcji, p. 524),' 

f* H^ad carans T {la* Jbuanb ,* OM Africa, He,, by Dr. D. 
UnngtXuua. I. UiirmT, Uudou, 1854}, 

nil Chipcti. a divkiun ...f ;L« Minpuyi. lav* ijtecuj tooth 

0i lh '" *#**>* biTinu»toa^ £. voLL W l 130,140), Tbs 

“•~* 1 * ***» cr bUk kuol* <m th« Uapl^ fc ^ by diw^ion 
ef iht JctLifc* el ih*i car fAt p. 201 % 
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Tliis may Ihj doubted, for tliough the ikihjsn sro in a soqhu 
M AUgunja, vet they speak a dUferem dialect, though they c*Ui con- 
verso (2JWjc.fi, [I. -74 n. and thmir idntiona are 110 : a little difficult 
t« bo oiultaatood, 'I he travellers noticed a very curious tircum- 
8 ^ llce at lint ‘ stage of tfidr journey. " Wherever j Mnn-unja 
village placed, 0 Babm one was sure to apj-our in the 
vioinitv.'' The former am tho owners of the soil, hut tht | itlt er 
did not appear to be considers! Intrudere, to v„ am in a 
puzzle. Are we helped by what is found at p, 502 f Gangs 
flam one village plundai neighbouring hamlet* r.f their 
children. " Next comes tlis system of retaliation of one hm - 
kt against another, to make reprisals, and the same ibw on a 
lfitger seal* between tribes. The portion of the tribe which 
I™ 3 thscomcft vngrunt, attacks peaceful tribes, etc.” 

Lot as see whether any tight can bo thrown on the nature 
of these groups from the diameter of their chiefs. It were 
useless to consoler a greup lik„ the MiUtolulos. Wo have only 
n disclosure of tludr powers in a farm to fio of U60 (q two 
CLimaniba was a chief in Mtmpa He had a great deal to do 
m uttou1in £ '* the tUEiim of his people, Thsy canoulted bin 
on all oecnaioQs. He was elotjmml in advice, mid dmwt-d it n 
'in:mutti’ knowledge of his district He know -every imA 
cultivated, every weir put In tin river, every hunting net, loom, 
gorge, mid r ivry child of Ids tribe, Any addition made to the 
mirnbor of these latter is notified to him, and he semis thanks 
and compliment to the parents " ip, 55 S >. .Vow trite Imre must 
luenn a compact little group, suck os might five in a lmmht o r 
village, willi the chief in the position of protector or /other, in 
short, in too. prnM-te to all the members of it Sp^ikitty apart 
ir.™ the qqogfion of kinship, which we shall uwifct hereafter, 
We may ftafdy believe tribe bom to mean dun. It must 1« in 
referenda to this - 01 ! of group its th« constituent sub-group of 
Afnnm society that Ltvingstoim say* (Aurfoi. p, 5f>*) that'|L* 
Aun-un form of government is patriarchal, and, ucwnlm*. |,. 
tim tempera mail of the chief. despotic or guiderl hy the 
counsels of the tribe. J 

" The hLnigonju genondly live in villages, each of whirl 1 
lias its own headman, and he may be ruler over several adjacent 

2 ii 
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vtiln^es/ The people are regarded a* his children (Zbrnkz*. p r 
XOBJl Child here mean& no mare than subject orvasstL Thus 
iZ'Uitbi.n. p. 198): Fongok ih the child or vassal of Mpende. 
8andin and MpEinlc tire Lho only iiultipeiident chiefs from 
Kobmbaaa hi Zituik, and Idoug in tint tribe Mangimja*" It 
h said tint As*enga appear to 1* of tin- saun: family m the «st 
of tiie Msiiganjn md Mnmvi. Formerly ill the M.mgnnja 
wore united in an empire extending Item Lake Shirwfr to the 
river LopngwiL It fell 10 pieces on the death ol Untth the 
chief who had established it, the Eauyah on the aouLh, absorb¬ 
ing a large portion of it. 


XfYTEmSM 

In Livini^toiie s Zambtei we iin-J various traces of totem- 
ism, which may a* well lie brought together ;is they oociet, 
without attempting to connect them with pjiniculiir triJ^ 1 
Many of the judications are no stronger than the prohibition to 
cut particular fond. First, it is said of certain natives of the 
Zambesi that they have an great a horror ur hippopotamus 
meal tk 1 the Molmmmedmis have of swinoV Itedi, livingstaute's 
pilot would not even rook hh food in. a pot which had con- 
tainfrl tiro imiiit: be would go without food mther; yet ho arc 
with relish the fh^h of ihe foul-feeding marabou. 

At Tette, where u great number of tribes converge, an 
many superstitions ecu verge,, but Livingstone does nut emi- 
mvnue them. The serpent is worshipped ; JJwuago. who lives 
uIm>vo tlia stars. is nut worshipped; tile imtutj* nr u all good; 
and thin make aoum offerings t> them, There b a widespread 
ffujhjmiiMii, ulmivtl by tile Hukolok, that to plant a mangy tree 
would hr- death—lb - disclosure hen- r.-ferring 10 Tctta We 
rnm.' upon both Lho ckplioat and the crocodile, with their 

irapirctm schmiU of medic me, who^ prints—the doctors_ 

tt trmlo mTcmbling the (toman Catholic sale uf indul- 
j^tiies. The erocodifa doctor, for instance, sold u charm which 
protected its ownur from crocodiles. Hot uiiungJi u disclosed 
to show the trie- nature of these eases, hut the folio wing is very 

1 ZirnUn' r fiK 40, 47, fit, £7, 
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suggestive: “ y ws offended the crocodile school <if 

medicine while* at Tetta by shooting an* of these huge reptiles 
ns it 1uy Imsking in the ?tm on a sandbank. The doctor* came 
to the MakoLolo in wrath, clamouring to know why the white 
man had abot their crocodile.' -Again, eome Africans in these 
parts believe that souls at death. into tin- bodies of apes. 
We hiivu already seen the ape as 11 totem of tlw Uecbminini, and 
we find him again religiously regarded fit, Sinjcra, on the Zambesi 
route. " The monkey is a sacred animal in this region, and is 
never molested or killed, because Liie people believe devoutly 
tliat the souls of their ancestors noiv occupy these degraded 
forms, and anticipate that they themselves must soon or or later 
lie transformed in like manner/' At a K^-lralm** village ike 
party ware saluted by a man who trimmed t. > k- able to change 
himself into a lion. The Mcikoklo believed that he mu Id, that 
Ito was a Pandora, and could chnngs lib form at will, When 
he takes the linn form ho is sometimes absent for a month; at 
times the transformed man returning claims to linve provided 
the village with game: " (Jo uni! get. the game that i have kilted 
for you "{ZtirtlcA!, pp. 159.1 GO) They raw another Pulidoro at 
another village, th* Pandora of the village; ami this office* we 
most connect with the belief that lions are sacred, the seals of 
depart< 31 cliiefit being in them, 

Livingstone tolls an amusing story oi one of Ms men, im¬ 
bued with the belief that the lion was a chiyf in ilifl g ttt K fr 
scoring a hungry onfj that \md cumo dose to thy * attip, 41 You 
a chief, oh: “ etc., the questions being all of ilu» nature of con¬ 
temptuous chaff, Another of the men, equally believing that 
he was Rpvnkiug to u chief expostulated with him on the im- 
propriety of each conduct to strangers who had never injured 
liiin (p. 160). Among some tribed (though whether local or 
don is not apparent) the dead were givan to the crocodiles 
(P> 231): and (p. 232) a unm refused to sell a boat* seeing a 
huge serpent on a tree overhead, and alleging that, this was 
the spirit of lib father coining to pretest against the g*d c. 

A doukey having died, Livingstone’:* men were shacked at 
the idea of eating him ; “ it would be like eating man bto^d f " 
fp. 335), 
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lu the whole book, il we except the eaao of the umn^o l 
which b faint. ami Unit yf the lig tree (p, 1S8), it* seeming to 
hitvc tram held sacred, I find no traces of plant worship, yet 
rat p. 521J liringstaM makes this fotbiring fiteiemant: l4 Tto 
primitive AtHcun faith aeema to he that there b one Almighty 
Maker of heaven ami earth, that lie fms given the various 
■ .T:mtj» of earth to nmn to he employed txs mediators between 
Efim and the spirit WMthl; and so oil Tins is qualified by 
tlit- t.liiLt tliL'y do not consider Lhenradvee amen nhh 

to the Supreme Go-i, from which it mmt be interred that they 
are amenable to the plants. Then thb religion *af their? b said 
to be mi hi in its nature, ‘ k though in one spall comer of the 
country* called I Jokomey, it has degenerated into a bloody 
superstition, Human blood takes Lho place el the propitiatory 
[ilauti? which are u> wl over nine-tenths of the Conti ueuL TIlc 
t ‘ disregard of human life mentioned by Speke and 
Grunt b quite ex^ptlminl/' Jfovr the narrative of ih^ 

fiipJurutbh of the ZandiesL ia f more than anything eb*:. a 
ncurative of nmrauerea amt apnlhuinns). and when we rvadJ tlie 
names of the Makololo, Matabde, and Arinins, t/i say nothing 
of Ztdtis and the < oris tain and Mohammedan slave-midecs, it 
i* rather surprialng to read tins statement. Human Hierifia^. 
again, arc of freqmuji occurrence al] over Africa, Nor is 
Ibihoiuoy flit only pluo 1 oil ihu West. Coast where their extent 
b npj >a11ing. Again, although the opening sun tun cut inclined 
one to regard tin plant* Hjiiritnal powers, tlieir king put in 
tn hlocil diows tha: they rw thought of os thing? to 
sacrifice too power, and not ns lowers. The general statements, 
ilo fortunately, are nut supported by any dmnil, except the 
statement t-hat t\h Africans pay m> regard to Morimu. which is 
vouched fur un uvnry bund, iu fully us it b declared on nil 
hands iJutfc the A I ncims huvu no idea of who Ubrinui may k, 
and JipptuvmUy owe what they have lu this [n 

Ms Sevfk Afru* i Uringpfcmu? of the Mukohh (p, J tHi) 
that they had uti feeling about kilting man, thfiir li™ fhiiu 
infancy befog paired in scents of blood, while (at ji r loO) he 
cites she cu-- ,-f a BiwhmtiPi birring of haring killed Live 
otkr Bnthnmn ■ Two/' tdd be, coaming on im lingers, ha wgus 
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females, cmo a male, and tie other two culvefe/* J What w 
villain yen are to boast of killing women &ml children of VOVir 
own nation ! Wlmt will God say when you appear before* 
Him > ” 11 He will say* replied lui t R dint I wa* h very clever 

fellow/ 1 For him God meant the dud of die tribe. 

The notices of totemismin the wotka of Spoke and Grant 
are few* In tlm mythology of the royal tcmec of KoragiiL- we 
find that on the death of Rumaidka's successor, the body, 
sewn in a oow's idrin, was left in a boat on a lake for three 
days, when, defcorapesiSen having set in, maggots were en¬ 
gendered from, the royal person, of which ttftfefe were taken 
into tlie palace and put in charge uf she heir-elect, These 
maggots seoEii to have oymkdts&l ill 1 - Wood tJutfc flowed in bEe 
veins. Chiu boti&nre li lion, another a leopanL and the third a 
slick, "fish miracle over, the dead king fjj= duly pat under 
ground, “ with five maidims and fifty cows(Speke's 
pv 321, Edinburgh, 18G:J}, 

Speke's curiosity being rou^d, he ohtajmsd from HimiamTta 
some genealogical dfc closures* He tainted that kb gra ndfathe r, 
Mokinilu VL, having died, and his body been uken to ike hill 
to bo buried. a young lion emerged from the heart of the corpse 
ami kept guard over the Idll* from whom other lions came inro 
Kdtiena-. until the whole place became in&sgtdl by thorn* 
which \md simse mode JEaraga-- a juiw^r and dread to nil other 
nations, fur Lheso lions Ixmmjjil? subject to the will of Ifehinda* 
-■..n and heir, who, when attacked by the cos mirier to tlie 
northward* instead of assembling tm army - A men, isornlltd 
his lion force, and *?o swept fill before him. How much of 
lEiis may he jmns nik understanding It would be useless to 
inquire. 

But one other trace of animal worship occurs in Speke. 
BnnaanikiH who yearly sacrificed a cow m hl» father 1 * grave* 
idfw made periodical sacrifices to a leirgo stone on the Inllside. 
and mentioned that if. when lading au army to hiittlo, he 
were to hear a fos bark. lie would retire nLurme t knowing that 
that meant evil Speke adds the general .nmwuiom. which is 
of llUt is.-ie to any one, there lire many other n nimnla , and lucky 
jind unlucky birds, which isU believo in {ik 2A I }. 
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Jt illustrates the nature of the coi-unities mi which mior- 
nmtSoTi on such matters depends, tlmt vrhlk- Speke gm-Jt us so 
little bearing on the subject. Grant, by part* accident. gives tis 
a good dcaL At u village of Ukuui he found it was forbidden to 
eat a partinubr kind of antelope Grant was proud uf having 
allot it; lib follower pretended nut to In; able to carry ir, but 
dtatl iiiebtoJ When close to the village be (•egan to loam 
fro lh lua attendant that thei'e was Hoincthmg wrong. " ifwceku, 
lx, it is not customary it is a " Phan go, never eaton." Grant 
made nn appeal to the .Saltan to get bis beast secured; the 
Sultan flew into i rage. It wa* finally explain'd to Ci tunt, 
" If you eat il T you will Iran your lingers and toes, get scab all 
ever, etc.” They won Id not admit even the skin inside the 
’■lUnge. The fk&dees, who were with Grant, said it was 
never •.•Aten in their country. Grant says it was os nice nit 
antelope as he ever saw. He sold it to a native caravan, 
who were glad to eat it. Another on him I be says, which 
it is net customary to uat T is the TTgrooweb, also a species of 
antelope, 1 

The next unto of tOUiiuhm in Grant occurs at p, 12(1. 
UI ganic-birvb, he eiym, tin.* most plentiful was the guinea-fowl, 
IttW tlio cnltjvrttiaiLS, The natives of Tsui will net tot tlm 
fowl, blit tin* Whlingu, a doss of people who work in iron. Iiare 
tn. objection, Oh the iicrtt pngn we have some marvulfoua 
stories ribotit the king of bin la mid the tippet monkey, with a 
bird of good emeu to Grant’s man, called Kn^g-ofr. They 
warn certain lo have luck after seeing it. 

In tfgogo a lit no] would appear to be sucnsL There at,- 
mBiiy speeius of them, but only one, about twelve inciiee long, 
oppearwl t-i be religiously regarded ip. 06 ). 

At another place. JUUoiig tlio Wngogo (p. Al t n li^nl was 
abo religiously regttnled, Grant -hot i Ikord, mid was told 
In- had hurt their feelings, and mast pay for bis folly. 

Among the Watted, “ si raritma ami Afetmct ran-," hi the 
provinrir .,f l.ioyanseuikm, Grant found wb.it ia iotunMm in 
India, and is an infallible sign of cow worship. These people, 

t A Uhft Africa, rfr„, by J. A. Onai.Cktt, etc., .,u fto fit 
Bilinbufifh, 18 Ob . ^ T 
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previous to milking the cow* itx the morning, washed theomelves, 
Lti^Lr teeth, aiscl their tvootfeu milk vessels or gourde with the 
urine of tto titiiniffl. Han* the tnen are the milkers- fp, SJ). 
We hive secs tie lion in a religious comuctioi] with the Family 
of Humntiika, and that one of the auimnh sprang from thu 
body of Rmnappika'a Either; and at p, 142 is aoiiurthing further 
of the relation of the leopflord £o that family; Hum emit a hav¬ 
ing been conmUod as to some strango ainnmk that had couie 
an night to the camp, Ettornfftaubd that jtioiilJ they come 
again they should bo challenged throe times, and fired upon if 
they did not answer. Hi=> belief wbs that they were onfiniiea 
fcent by hi* rebel broiliEn*. Should they prim tes be leopard*, 
however, they were not to be molested For nil leopards, stija 
Grunt, they huvo a great reverence, the late sovereign is 
believed to he still protected by them, and, on an invading 
onikV coming from Uganda, tbU Sul Dm la ad the power to send 
Icopiv k to disperse them. Lewpmd-aMns were worn only by 
royalty or its follower 

Speaking of the religion of Kmmmiku and hh people, 
Grant says he could not trace any distinct form 1 4 it. A 
sacred wjjnificaticm woa attached to ei piece of copper said tn 
represent the hums of cattle. 11 A tree was considered the 
greatest object in the creation, not even excepting man.” 
lions protected the mausoleum of the farmer Bolton* “No 
kingdom wm so powerful ;ui this; no urn dared attack ub. 
lions guard u& r (p. 145). Appawmdy an invisible gad lived 
in the kke, ami the reason why Speke could not kill any 
hippopotami there was that be had not conciliated that gc-J 
by a present The Sultan of Unynro could divide the waters 
of the Like with a rod fp. 14?)—peril a ps the mystic stick of 
the maggot, Thu curious thing is that though Euniiiiiiko 
behVvud that lions gsiriBoiufd the con n try, neither Grant nor 
Speke saw one in the country, dcud nr alive As X*\ the god 
of the bike, he was possibly the king of the Alters, whom ilia 
people snperstiriciindy regard, saying that the king of the 
otters is ns wliito as m old man's beard llccurrjng to tho 
subject of religion al Karxigiid, Grant adds to Ida previous 
account that he found that there iva* a belief that certain 
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animals were possessed of devils, but were in the power of ilu» 
floothfisyerg (p. 180). 

In addition to the notes of totenusin already uti.'ULicit}**1, 
numerous others might l>c cited, as O.v.-u auiougst the Becliuaiue*. 
Barihiiiga, Butokas (where the veneration for rattle is coupled 
witli antipathy to the Zebra), anti elsewhere ; 1 the IIare amongst 
tbt; I lot leutots; 1 the Eieplmnt amongst the Koossas/ though 
thaTe is reason to suppose that the Elephant was only the 
totem ot thy chief clan, ami tha t. unuLhcr totem of the Kooftsas 
wry? the Hyaam; 1 Lin. Thick (perhaps. > amongst die Muravi; 4 
Fish amongst the Bruiyamwtd, Mata belt, ami some of 
ilia Bedmunus; 4 tin- N'ioji>potatitu!j amongst the MatabcJe ;' 
die Hyirnn .Huangs? the ftangwnketse, the Koossas, and tht 
; b Isipanl also amongst die Makoit and Hakonda; 
dit. Wagtail unumgst the Btoatnimuts and dnnn'linw - 1 lIxl* 
Wiivdnh Bird, 1 * thy Snake. 1 ^ a Beetle, 11 the lion, 1 * the Ml mu tor 
amongst the BmsiLiiigwfUo and BakwaiusW 


SUCCESSION IKD KtSSttIP 

Hicre are two reports by officers of the Indian Service 
- n softne trilxj within the dominion of Zanzibar. Lieiibnuint- 

^T-tbL pji. £78, 3;:i, ago: Pfnkirttn, i-oL , V j. p dflO ; Living- 
'■Hmf, L J„ p. 128 ; Id, £ A, j>(l 2«3, 33!', !f.O, 4f»« itSp?, B32. 

* X***ti*< «f *H Kijd.vr in Trvjnntl So,.if, 4jn>», by Fniirii ilahen, 
F 1*0. Ward anil Lodi, London, 186S, 

Wali&onaer, vat nriiL pp. 187, Lilli HMU<tu>H 4n r.l.iwa * 
™P«7". *«?-. J*w ri. A. WnkV.eDMr. Parii. 184 £;, 

Id pp. 1 r>7, 1 >)!*, 1 as, *' Lmn^tane, S, .1., pi ,t77. 

11 ..UpiuWf.n.J ih, rVf^rii /uiif, ljy F. Date*, Ml Kf.jan 
fed, Umdon, 1881. ' ^ 

■ rt H*nl*rt <■ tr,, t» Afrtw. t.y F. C. Sdirti*, p j; { ^ 

SamiFi.u I-mtiloD, lest: ami i-frfr Livbfefioci:, Zorei,^ | L ;j ;( 

» 11 .|Li«, p. 401 » tiTinj^toni!, L 3., ToJ. L pp. UK,, Hr 

11 M voL L p Ml, 

U 11 ^ hL l 5 2M : «■1- ***i *a4 et Siulsi ttaned far **** 

Lcalifl. » tJ. voL iL p. fit, 

11 ^ 4W- i* U p.*s & 
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Colotwl llicbv'a report i Bombay, 1861] relates chiefly to the 
slave trad* and Arab customs The numinir? and customs 
of die MukWIini, dm aborigines of ZaturilHUV am not J^ribei 
They are faid to Gambia dio^ of the native of Lina E^t 
Const of Africa. LieuEennaL-CWontl Huy fair* ofUcial letter, 
rather than report (Bombay* 1884), relates to die Wa dffet, , 
u tribe on tlic Hast Coast They kwp cattle, and have the 
phrase cattle-pride. They have cftremoni&s of initiation to 
msnhorjd, like those mi have everywhere fbnndL They have 
hereditary chiefs of little nr uo authority, tad tin? real govorji- 
ment of a group is carried on by the ciders. 

Among the Wfrnika, children. belong n «i to the parent# 
but to the mother's eldest brother, who ha 1 absolute power 
over them. Marriage Is by pttrchftse, the price paid to the 
britlea family. Divorce is frequent: if it is the? wife who 
retm?s the price must be repaid, but not lilt she has got 
another hn?bftnil There is a system of bftteitli&b, and 
marriage takes place early, but the ttiiul h ft slight one, and 
contineocry is hardly known. *d course I hi 4 implies that 
tlie Wamka have esogojmy and a system of female kinship. 
Wo find female kinship again on Livingstone^ route, ami 
In connection with the Kebmbafli, among whom wo found 
« tw of Udemism, A Fitetiir'g mi, *;iys living kina of 
this p-i]j?h\ has mui-h more dmn^: id succeeding to the 
chieftainship tiuui the flbkfs own m ftp ring, it being im* 
question o Me that the sister".* child has the family blood. 
Ago in* amoti^ some unnamed tribes near the Sinjerc, where 
jalio we found umnisEttkablc signs of tOEemism* the position 
of women ia nxcood^igly high; they traded in the camp, and 
stHoned IxiUi ^mdbk ami imphsc. Perkup* m this particular 
the women hero occupy tin? gulden mean Iretwcen the Matt- 
ganja bill tribes and the Jngga^ of the north It is said that 
the Jagga women do all the tailing- have regular markets, 
und will on no account allow a man to enter the mnrkHt-plajce- 
Tbe same sign of women lxnng m tlio fim place occore in the 
Upper Shim VitUoy, which is under the 150 vc-mmc 1 . 1 L of it Tftdy* 
In her dominmn* women rank high i Livingstone^ £*nnU-.'ji t 
pp. 10 S p 102 , itud 4Sfi). Among -um- Mangimja. near tiu? 
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village unit ti> Nknnuft'a, the women wets found to as^um^ a 
superiority ovet their husbands, ,J A man wns sailing n goal ,H 
^ k Lho explorers (p, 35(p> ^when hi$ wife cnnie in and pul Seri 
him up : J You appear m if you were i inmnt ri^l selling a goal 
without consulting your vrite; wliuc &cjft oi' it man tin* you 1 
13 10 hargain was fairly oft If tins \\ .tj a fair -specimen of 
domestic life, fill 1 woman tieiv have the symie influence that 
tisoy Itirre in Londa and further west> and in many parts north 
of the Zamlh^i. where we have known a wife order her husband 
not to sell a fowl, merely. as we supposed, to show us strangena 
that a he hud the upper kuicL We conj L ttru d tliiiL dofereUM 
wa? catmuouly shown to women hero, h'-eauso, as in the WV^t, 
flio eMlnmatioti most commonly u^d was, ' O my mother ! 1 
Wo huaid ii frequently some thirty miles east oF this, whem 
the mhaMtants t^k its for the Marita, South of ths Zambesi 
the i^chuuatiou ofrutiegt heard b “My father! 11 South of 
tlie Zuml.Hisi is a wide temL Tim Uauigi ara south of the 
Jiambc$i p and wo know the- position of women among thorn. 
Mrtckoii^iQ notices that it* fur loalli as tin.’ u r _ighi hj tii - } 11 j t k 1 »>f 
Sbosbong the Makaluka swore by their nmthi*!* and i by 
their fathers. a* St fa ^aid tin? other tribe* dul 1 In ummnleiiBg 
society at Shnahang i omitted to point nut, what Hacked 
fepsafedly *mm? that in question* uf succession the division 
uf tfin tewij u which Urn mother of u clpirramt belonged 
invariably sappmted the damuuik "O mother J" is the? 
enlumuim the Wa^winm, Zanzibar So it b ammrat 
tim Boltmda * ami the Makcmfk 4 

of female kinship arts in fact abundant, and it k 
unnecessary to multiply instances; it is anffiqfeiit u> nifer the 
reader to vuripaa paeans where they occur** 

Oil the other hand, in Mum kinship is reckoned 

through ml&, mm ■pptura to tie tin practice amongst the 


1 p. SOW, : Jjf, p, 410 

ni,,^ flu iu n kr rtbwni, toL U. r p. :n, 20A W II M. Stimhv 
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Beekuamss, whoso claief Sebitunne installed Im daughter ag 
dik-i before Sila death; “lie wiahed to make her bis success 
prolabiy in imitation of -oma of the negro with whom 

hii had come into contact. bat being nf the Beohuana mc« f lie 
canid not look upon the husband except ns tho wuruaus bnl, 1 
so he minted her to have men as he hud women, but not to 
I: av.- a husband* One imm whom &he chose was even called 
her wife, and ln-r son iIji.: r-on of bet wife ; but the arrangement 
iHil not ploiw her, *o. ^ soon its bor tidier died, die made 
over thf: ^vernment to her brother Sekektu* 1 Tbi* story is 
not in compatible with tie tracing kin through females, but 
it seenu? to bo fully proved that amongst the Beckmanns, 
B&IolougB, nnd u t{(fad many other tribes the habit exists o£ 
paying n higher price for a wife for the purpose of securiug 
bur children, who would otherwise Itttoug to Lhe wife's family, 
allowing at on the esMeucc of kinship tlivotigh women side 
by side with thru through men, and indicating Lbe tmiiuier no 
which the system of kinship may gradually dianga. 

Among the Baehuaims the sou inherit* his father 1 s wive*, 
find their children to him are called his brothers; mad when tba 
elder brother dies the next brother Lakes his w ive?, m among 
the JewSj and Lbe children that mav be born of those women 
be calls hfc l tether* also. hv sim- 11 ruses up seed u* his 
departed relative.® Xho dttef has a bcad wife or queen, and 
im children inherit the cbLdteimtliip, Some of the wives sms 
given to ttndeT-cInuf^.- 

Among the Jkmgalus of the Cassiioge valley the chief is 
chosen from three families in rotation : a chiefs bretkar inherits 
in preference to Ms soil The sons of a sister belong to bee 
brother, mid he often s ails hi3 nephows* 

Thh is a pretty vrulu scattering of notes of female 
kinship. Hero and there we must believe kinship 1m 
ihifled,, as in Australia, to the male side, but enough evidence 
romiuns to show that anciently the marriage system was such 
that tin children. always belonged to the mother's family. 
Wo have seen in mwy cases property in LUc- children acting 
as a mean* of deKlroyiDg the audent fllmtioii to the mother's 
s Lisn^pitens, & .4., p. 1t§, - ttL p. T fit p, 434 
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/utiiily; and, as, iii (lie oa.se nf th.tr Wanikrt. wo see that when 
<me can cti?t Lit the fin'ls, the mother's) family moans her family 
through the mat her, her mother's brother appearing as Ilia 
head of the house, la Speke wo seem to see an iiiLaftutHit&bi 
stage, which recalls an orangement pievjiilinn among the 
polyandrou* Todas. Two men at Karague having married mu 
woman Lii.1 claim to Ijeet cSdid, which, us it was a male one, 
belonged to tin* father, 1 That is to any, we lind u case of 
polyandry, with an appropriation of the female children to the 
mother, ntid die nm|n to tlm father, an arrange tiieiit which 
occurs elsewhere in Africa Polyandry, especially of the 
Thibetan type, should not surprise us at Karagtuh Grout fp. 
Itifi) says timt among the Wabuiaa kings it was lawful to co¬ 
habit with a brother's wife, or with an own sister. The latter 
statement tells directly mi rii L - succession law. and to the effect 
that the suecesaioa wu* recording to the system of female 
ktTidlip. The Fonner statenumt is all that Mr. Grout lias yet 
published in njp|Knt of lily sta^omaat to me personally, that 
Thibetan polyandry wua flic marriage system of the Ttnlmma 

1 lipdre, p, I3t>. 


CHAPTER XXVI11 

KAFFOtS ZTOtfB 

Tin: term Kaffir, says Tbeab is usually restricted to member? 
uf the Amaxoea trib^ but ho adds that all along the East 
Coast as fei; as the great Flalt Hiver the country is thickly 
peopled with Kaffir trili®^ each uf which has own title, 
mmally the name uf its first peat diief. In the year 10S3 t 
he says, tin- country I ^ twee it the Cope ami Natal was fun ml 
to he occupied by font great tribes—-the Amnrupuudninfi. 
Aiiiampimdy, Abutemhu, ami Anmxo&i. wii&st language was 
the same, though much mixed with that of the Hot ten tote, 
owing to the mEtmugo u>f women oftc-i deffiatiog and killing 
the mej i T and by the adoption of Kaffir refugees, us was done 
by the Gunnsuiiui tribe of Hottentots* Other writers* Lhu 
hirtn Kaffir in n smidi more extended sense, and sometime 
apply it to olL the allied roues of thi> Bantu family, *wtik mt 
the Bechunnas and Zulus, who 11 re on the East Coast, The 
Zulus, who believe thru, they sprang from a reed, 3 ire n typical 
moe of tlu? Bantu family, and wo fire fortunate enough to 
possess ji fairly otnuplote account oi their uustoms from the 
pen of David Dofilie, who am well f^Luainteri witJi them. We 
1 1 uvo a very important statement ha to the marriage laws and 
relationships at the Kaffirs by Thm\, who treuts the Iambus. 

1 Kfirjft* Irk (3_ il Thu*!, p. L Swan SoinufiKludii anti 

Ckc, LoeiJ rjiL * JtL |c 3* 

1 a.irtiiwy iA* JTtifiua onrf Jauitanfftr/. by 1>,wh1 Leslie, pp, 7lf, £tt7. 
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i'ciiniw, Zulus, and other tribes as oil belonging to the Kaffir 
race. 1 

It appeals that kinship ia now generally traced through 
males, 4 but there ore i:: J [cations dint female kinship formerly 
prevailed. Santos say® fchnt the king's brother at Quite?* was 
ek- te‘1 to the direti-. in preference to any of his sons, 11 and in 
tin. Amatooga country on the border* of Zulnknd. where the 
w«num are much hotter treated than amongst the Zulus/ the 
nephew always succeeds to the chieftainship.' 

Stiiitos, who wrote in .1(584, describes the Kaffir® generally 
as s aoiniulb race subject to terrible fa min es and, at Tctte, is 
feeding oh human Jlfsk He states that polygamy was p^nc- 
tised, and that marriage was by purdti.se, anil that the husband 
might solid the woman hack if diapJetsnl with her. He men- 
1- iL; chat the inhabitants of some of the islands off the coast 
Mdiud* lived in harmony, but divided into tear parties on 
the mention of religion, and that at the death of tie king of 
Quitovu, who set up to be the only sorcerer iu his ilnminj r. n * 
his wives devoted themselves to death.' 

Polygamy b practised, bin imiongst the Zulus the long s 
regiment" were not allowed to liififtj without Jjcnuission. 
Hie result ul granting such permission to a regiment was that 
all tin- mumugttfbli; girls were swept up at mice, 

lie purchase of wives appears to be an univetsal custom 
throughout Sooth Africa, and amongst the Zubin, tdlhungh the 
fenn ol capture la no longer a part of the marriage rite, than 
reem to be immistakabh- mme* that such a custom formerly 
existed. Leslie, who had attended many Zulu marriages, tells 
us that the girl, who has lt*m escorted to the kraal of the 
bridegroom, which may be, ntid is always feigned to be, «t u 
grirai distiiHL-e fremfciET homo* always makes Ecveral attempt* 

! ' t. -cajr;, and if she succeed* in getting out of the gate of the 
km;tl u is n great disgrace in the bridegroom. and the whole 
eeremuuy has to la gone through again. Leslie adds that he 
had heard that formerly the bridegroom went to the bride's 

1 Thai, ft IDS, ‘ /A tm * Pinkston, wl xvi. *. «fl3, 

I Si. - /<? fi lift, ♦ Pinkerton. ^ jti. mi 344 (fahr- 
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kraal and took her away. If any cattle fait] for the wif& die 
within the yeor thny must be replaced, iuul Lf the wire dien: 
the cattle paid for her can be reclaimed. but generally a sister 
fa seat * to raise up the Louse of her that in dead. 1 " 1 

The Kaffirs, according l.j Thed p hare a strictly exoguniiius 
marriage tow, 14 Marriage" he say*, " are ah&rintdy pro- 
Inblted l>etween people of the same family (irk, „ „ , A tmm. 
may tunny a tvoinau -d tin- sum* clan idanxn&St. of course* 
be used here in the sense of group or village) that he belongs 
to, providetl she is not a blood relative, but he may nut mam* 
a woman whose fathers family tide is the same us his own, 
even though no relationship cun he traced between thorn, and 
the one may belong to Lhe Xlesa and tho other to the Potrdo 

tribe.Among the Tending tiro Foiidi ^ die Zulus, and 

iifciLuy other iritas ate people with tlin &lihd family title, They 
cannot tmee anj‘ relationship with eaoli other, bat wherever 
they are found they 3mve ceremonies peculiar to themselves. 
Thus the customs observed at the birth of a child are exactly 
the sfone in every part of the country among people of the 
oamtj family title, though they may never have Inward of each 
other; while ndglikmia of the mm® clan (here again clan 
oridmitly m&m local tribe) but o| different family title* have 
these customs altogether dissimilar. All the children take die 
family title uf the father, and can thus marry people of the 
b-cUuc family title ts the mother, provided thov arc not closely 
related iu blond. 1,12 

In iho above ^tatenrnnt fa a proof that soiuu, if not all, of 
die Suutii Africa races are strictly organic*! id elans upon 
the Atomic principle Tlnal men Linus ou« of (he family titles 
— Anuiy wabe—-hut dnot give its moaning. 

Theal adds ' that Eo the Kaffirs what we term eoueiuja are 
brother* and sister*. and that this does not arise from poverty 
of language, fur they Lave words to express shades of relation- 
feHp whore we have um They use the eanus word for father 

1 Leslie, p. L4t. 

- Tbral p Tht'fiJ 1 '* evidence L- cbiir in tfib passage that kinr 

*hip y itm&d ihrowrft maie.’ t hut soma of tbe bitntu race* io ihr-e 
kinship tbtvugh fcloak* - td L pp*. ^I C% £1J. 
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and paternal uncle ami father's half-brother, In Uju ?Ame 
Way their word for mother means any of tTiuir father^ wive* 
Hint is to sav, tliu Kaffirs ititfcinguiah very clearly bet warn the 
family of the father And the family nf the mother, nnd when a 
Kaffir woman marries tar husband's parents give her a new 
mime, by which she is known 10 his fondly, and on tho birth 
of a child she is ftcij,uf iitly described as the motlitj uf dm 
child.’ Bluebell's testimony is in Immuiny with Umt of Ttaal 
He suys dint tlioso who are dfSftjmteJ from [lie 901110 uuriiStor, 
liuwever far uif, -in called brothers mid shows, ami ovn*- 
ijiti'titly Hie chiefs of the Amiltoaes utrimUy lake their principal 
wives from. the TomboiUd®, beemuo all the families uf nuik 
iimoiij' Lilian am descended from the same stock. Yet it is not 
fur hidden to tunny n deceased wife's sister. 

Amongst the Zulus and soma if not uH, of the other Kaffir 
races it is considered a disgrace to a woman to bo ^ n by her 
son-iu-kw, or I.) mention tin- mum: of tier fothur-mdiiw. Thfs 
custom b called likniipH, ami is oWrved &, strictly amongst 
tta Zulu? tliat iln- wm-ti oath nppliadta to women is - (I'mTta 
ninaola," which limans that -ita does or wfl| bear children to 
hifr lalhex-iii-hiv.. For w minute account of this custom tlie 
reutbu- b iutarred to Lealm. 1 Leslie says that there am ihret* 
kinds of Blnnipu—the Family the tribal, and, in the case of 
the Zulus, tho national. Thu tribal Hlcjuipa k eijuivrdent 
' t<d»o" that i>. to ray. a n*n will not mn tbt uiime of 
liis chief or progenitors in everyday coarfireatran, National 
Hlimipn uppli* only to wank minding like the name of this 
k :I1 n' Uf mating tliu* miliar ml HLjjujx'l i r conlmed to the 
Zuliift, U»li«j seems to imply that family JUouipa ia cuslotuary 
iltrmjlnnu ,, - k * r ountty 'Fluid uJs<> mcuLiona the custom of 
iiuuUy Hlmiipe, when-by the wife ia prohibited from aittiis in 
tho brum wtarn tar firttardu-hw ia at [iromitmcioo 

I bo umm »l any of Lhdr husband's male fthtwa* j fi thfe 
osceu 1 iiT> ^ line,* 

Indications uf totem worship abound 11111011551 till tta Ikmtu 
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races. The Kiwssas, sura Lichtenstein, vtncraLe the elephant, 
tmd regard Lina hymaa. os sacred 1 Cuttle are only killed for 
fi>od on solemn occasions/ The snake is treated with great 
respect. 2 and tin- Zulus believe that the dead revisit their 
old kianb in that form, Every one is supposed to have two 
siuikirs, ^eiitos^," a good one and a bad one.* 

The whole Zulu nation, says Leslie (in 1870 ), is broken 
«p into little tribes, the remnants of those conquered by 
Choko. Each tribe lins its Eseimngo or name of thanks; 
for instanc e, one tribe is called Emtctwa nr scolders, and go 
on. Each of these tribes has its prt-uliiir bnbit* rmd customs. 
“ One. the Mat-e-eiya (dog’s spittle), triU not eat gent flesh, 
iweat^c they always leave a tout on the gr*vo oi their deail” 
“ If they eat twy part of a goat mm wares they are seized with 
epilepsy and die. liven the young dtildieu m the kixol, who 
are too young r.o know anything of this, when u piece .-f gt- ;! = 
ffobli is given to tlu-m, will not eat it. bmt carry it in tinir 
hands for litt!e tuul then throw It. away; rmd be it remem¬ 
bered tliat tiiviii is their greatest dainty!" ' 

Tlieal gives the tinmen of two dsnces, J and it ia cot 
uncommon to Jiear of diHorent dancer iknced by different 
** tribes/' 

Vengeance appears to rest with die family ; T and Barrow 
eays ’ Chat the Kuiiirs did nut make war for conquest, hut 
only in revenge for s.. me direct insult or act of injustice towards 
the wltok' CO mm unity or one of iti njcml'uts. 

Nearly nil the wars are occasioned I y cattle raiding. In 
other words, we have in South Africa an example of Lite 
struggle for existence by mankind in its primitive form. TJiw 
Jhitatetfl, says MoSht, a po&torrd people, ruhWd of their cattle 
by the Mutabelu, had nothing left hut to die or roly; arut from 
being wild men became like wild beasts.® In South Africa, 
snya Livingstone, most wars are about cattle. Several tribes 
have no cuttle to avoid war, livings tone had oalv heard of 
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&nc x-ar on another account. UADiuly amongst Lht- Ttazokm*^ 
where three blethers fought about n woman, 1 

U-nv keen the struggle must be isnpparcnt from tho effects 
nf a prolonged drought* or from the trLole^aTii loss of vatik iu 
mu. The Matatees, n great ami successful uati.«u, were found 
to bs tn h state of sLuvititiiL, TPith all their rojiquosts they 
xvere dying of hunger, and for hundreds of mika their march 
might have been traced ijy hviuitai bones. 1 The mmol cou- 
torcitaiitA vt eticL a state ore found iu the steps taken to 
economise food by the destruction of sickly and deformed 

children and weak nud aged persons, and In some eases by the 
practice nf GmnflfcliffliL* The lnibtt of recruiting a tribe by 
the seizure of woman und ukildrou from other emmuunities 
seems to be unisonally prevalent,* And, its svr see every¬ 
where, tnarrtfl ge is by purchase; and in some cases, if not in 
all, the marriitge rites indicate n form cf capture as part of the 
ceremony. Examples recur in these pages, and it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the point bora 4 

[ Uvii^B, S.A^ pp. 10, eis. : Hofijif, p. agfl. 
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The Bushmen and Hottentots appear to he member of LEic 
same family, and may be said roughly to lave oeetipkd what 
ia now Cape Colony when it was first colonised by ilio Hutch. 
Jlantoimr da&£c$ them with the Koran nas mid Griouus (the 
Gritjmw heiug mostly of mixed blood), as forming u ratio distinct 
in language ami custom from the Kaffirs and other South 
Africans.* Amongst them the wotuttu are milker? of cows, 
wliilst amongst the Kailirs. Bochuaniia and other tribes of thn 
Bantu family, women are tint allowed even to enter a cattle- 
pen while the cattle are in u. : Colton sap that there is no 
difference between Bushmen and Hottentots, and probably ir. 
may l«* eafe to treat, Lhem ns of the -rime race, a [though some 
portions have attained a higher position in the scale of civilisa¬ 
tion than others.* Moffat, however (p. tjj, while treating the 
Bushmen ns part of Uio Hottentot nation, says that they ore 
distinct peoples, and cannot unde return ] each otliur’s language. 
Unfortunately confusion tuny wl-os tonally arise in trying m 
distinguish these races from those of the Bantu family, owing' 
to tie fact that .ionic travellers use the mime Kaffir as syuutiy- 
moiif with Hottentot, or do not ptojjcrly distinguish between 
the two, 

1 Uackuuk, p tyo Scloin fjx 1Q8) woittar. they wm prosily 
thu Mrlert wtlbiJA in this part of t he country of whoa wti fcuuw any. 
thing, 
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The Hottentots, soys Macfeunzk-, may he readily dis 
languished froiii the Bantu races by their different maimer of 
housebuilding.' The liui of the Hottentot ho* no wall distinct 
from its roof, whereas the Zulus imd Ecduumas build walls 
of wank find day with a gras* root Some writer*, while 
admitting .s i , omn. L *;tiim l^tneeu Hottentau hwI Bnahmeii, draw 
si gm-Ht distinction between (hum as regards their manner of 
living, and certainly some accounts of the Bushmen or Boajiss- 
moii represent them as being much wilder and ruder tbnn the 
Hottentots, or at mj rate than those Hottentots at the Cftpe 
who hud I'Oiue info contact with Europeans. The llirthureti. 
says Bartow,* differ in several respect* from the Hottentots; 
they arc almost entirely naked ami v«ry short, the men not 
r-V' uoding 4 feet '1 indies in height and the women 4 feet 
4 inches They live, guys Camp be 11, 1 apart from each other 
e nomadic life, and are said to lovo their children, though Limn? 
arc frequent, examplus of the women killing their offspring if 
the fathers will not maintain them. .Sometime? a young m 
steala a woman fimu her but while she sleep*.?, and the theft 
rosy be committed without the parents' consent, and oven 
without any infomtnttDii of the mans intention having been 
given. 

Most traveller* concur in placing the intelligence of the 
Hottentots Tory law. They scorn to Ik* fast dying out. Thun- 
bfljf sap that they, ns troll as Lhti KjillLrs, were organised 
ii lid it chieftains trim hold sway in each tillage. 4 Tire few 
reirenm of them, ho says, that still ini.it have in sumo instances 
routined the tunned of Elmir itfliej, hut mare frequently these 
imiiiu- are retained which fomuTty distinguished eadi notion 
separately, and are applied to the district itself; and he gives 
tho naiD&s tif severe] such “ tribes" with which Im had 
into contact, describing thuir geographical poaitirm.* 

They live together sometimes to the number of several 
hundreds in n village, and feed mi root? and the flush of wild 
beasts and uf lin-ir own herds' Tlu.-ir chief occupation is 

1 ^bickqoiir. P 40IJ, 1 fljdlfflia, VrjL lT iL p. 
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hunting, At which tisey excel all South African races. 

Livingstone describes Ilie 'Bushmen m this nud wiry* and 
jiosscsailig no ijaiile or domestic nimii nlB hut dogs. Thu Bakaht- 
hari t who Ere under the same rnuditioits as the Bushmen* be 
describes m being qpufce differem, owning cattle and tilting 
Limb ami belonging to the s^iilo xttce iu th® Beelinonaa. 1 
According to Thun berg the patriarchal form of government bo* 
bm time immemorial, existed amongst them, and this baa been 
the origin of the many huger and smaller “tribes " and families 
into which they formoijy were, and th&ir rarvivm^ still ore, 
divided 3 

Xolljfi says that all the property of a father descends to 
Lb* shiest senior passes in the same family to the nearest mule, 
and never to a woman. 'l lle Hbeity and fortune of a younger 
h in the bauds of the ddest., if unmarried ; ami the eldest 
son, i! tmrnamed h bound to provide for bio fathers wivm. 
If married at the fathers death the property is shared between 
all the brothers, 8 Thun berg says that die eldest son is sole 
heir to his bthtir'a pro party. 4 

Tkunborg J 5 ic-ferimw* to ^nifions" "tribes" and “families ; 
leaves open the question whether the Hottentots were organised 
in dans upon the totemic principle It h difficult Lu my 
whether an}- animals were & trimly regarded totems, though 

it appears from the toathuunj uf several writers that the 
Hottentots regard some mmct M generally said to ks the mantis, 
jiod also the hure r with peculiar venerarifUL* Thtiubeig dso 
mentions the turtle and tortoise as antidote* to poison and the 
dove as seldom catofubttt whether by thi> Hotteutots or Knifes 
h &m dear; 7 and Livingstone wiy?, J The luiimal they (some 
S Snahrueu under Horoge > refrain from eating is the goat" 3 
Kolb: mjG that they honour tho moon, to which they sacrifice 
ciutK and the etsg-bMtle; 1 but Waldtaxurar notes that La 
C&OId eay# that the If dtontofcs look on this insect as of tvil 
iiugUiy, and that Le Vail]ant says it b n mantis, ami mt 

1 Livingstone, & p, 1 Pinkerton, voL xvt p 139. 
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f<L p, 71, * fit p]^ 37, 07, 142. * fit pp. It, 37, 74. 

* LLviiifpslone,, X* p. Iflfl. * WnLkeiuaer, voL %r. p, 37^ 
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worshipped "by the Hottentots. KoILl- odds that they wiD not 
MU their cattle except in case of pressing necessity; 1 but if so, 
their ralurtiuict can lordly be nserilied to any veneration fur 
cattle, as all the evidence points to their being cattlc-eatcTS. : 
The gazelle called dtivker wic: iilse observed with veneration, 
and not eaten except in the last extremity. 4 And Kolt>e says 
that ancient tradition:- force them to abstain from certain fond, 
such as pork and fisli without scalfes, which an* forbidden to 
both sexes, i fines and rabbits are forbidden to men only, and 
" II - }'«r sang des HiiimuiLt 1T und the flesh of the mob are 
fatbid&m to women only.* On the death of a Hottentot the 
corpse is taken out of n hole in tbo hut, after which some 
animal is killed and eaten. 4 


Tho Hottentots appear tn Ins a ^uperafllLoua race* and have 
a folklore and fairy a lories, most of which turn upon the tram’ 
formation of men into animals and birds." They geern to believe 
in soorn sort of future existence. 4 

1 he Iklliiara.'- have a legend accounting for the origin of 
themselves and the Hottentots, which is stated by Gallon tta 
follows i ,J — 

" In the beginning of tilings there wms tt tree fbut the 
tree is somehow double, because there is one at Quiimiru and 
an other near Onmtobamiitiiiidii), and out of this tree came 
iALiiiarap, Bushman, Oxen, :ind Zebras. Tim IM mams lit a 
fire, which flight cued away tin* Bnahmoc and the Oxst; mrr 
Titt /ti-n.vs iTj'.usrn.'" Hence it is that ttushmeu and wild 
Ijeasus live togctfusi in all sorts of inaccessible places, while the 
Ihunams iirnl the Oxen possess Ola Sand." 

Mr. O niton adds that notwiUiatanding that everything ensae 
out uf the tree, men have iu some separate tmiuuur « special 


' Wakkouer. ToL it. p, 323, 

1 Md1 H P- * Lo TaflT.nl ii jr. i jo. 

* W*kk«n*rr T vol. xv, p. J*| Pinkerton, tuL xn p. uj, 

* Wakfamiiiir, vul iv, p. 3T3. * Tlmal, pustm, 

* hif hgWWnr, it A, p. 1$& « Old tan, p. tofc 

‘■' J Tbi* it an obricn* vrror. Ft dimilj “frighten el tin Bflidmma 

Mul ZelOT *. hul <**™ *m«huW [Tlit era** tion hm U ™ 

ibt bu^r edttcitii, p. 115 ,] 
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origin or " eands/ 1 There are sis err seven “ aradas/ 1 and each 
has some peculiar rites. The tribes do not correspond with 
tbr; eaudos/' men of every descent arc to 1*2 found in each 
tribe, Independently the tree and the " candid ' there is also 
Arnokurti, hanlly to lie called si leii}*, though fie g£ve» and 
withholds rain. He is buried in several places, at all of which 
he is occasionally frayed to. 

'lire Hottentots «w in the habit of abandoning aged persons 
of both sexes, and if a mother dies they bury with liar bar 
infant child , 1 and woman often kill their infants if the father 
refuses to provide for them . 4 Kolbd says that they rejoice at 
tho birth of tumI. - twins, but if (hero are two girls, om- of them 
is exposed, as is also the ci»o with tilt girl if there are a boy 
and girl ;* and, according to him. they plead usage as a justifica¬ 
tion for infanticide, while they justify the killing of old people 
a* being humane * Kctbfi'a atotflintmES me substantially cono- 
boiuttd by Umnhcig . 5 

Polygamy is allowed, but is said to be rare. The bridegroom 
goes to the brides km;d, and the hinguagB used on the occasion 
of tbo marriage rather paints to exogamy. Marriage, says 
Kolbc. is not allowed lietween cousins in the first or second 
degree, and any violation of the law is punished with death . 1 
According to TLuniberp, polyandry is also practised.* The 
I tamuras are in the habit of stealing wives Irma the Xamaquas, 
which, with the stealing >d cattle, -uuse all their hostilities. ' 
Klein in says, on the authority of Lichtenstein, that tin; ideas 
«maid, 1 ' '‘virgin,'* and "Wife/’ ore not distiuguMinbla/' The 
family bonds of relationship are not heeded. A member of a 
family separates from it and attaches himself to another circle 
iiLYjnnJJiii: to caprice. 

Biirrow moiitionii $ome Bushmen who Iimi two wives each- — 

piiat cliild'’bearing ] the other young — {Utflsfty* that relation- 

1 Wikkkouw. toL itL p. 103. Piakprlsju, val ivt p, 142. MolTm, 
ji. 134. * ^ eilrlriiEtmT , lrt>L iviiL p, Itiij * Itt toK SV. JI, 343. 

* iiL Tftl nr* 314. ‘ tinker ton, rot wi p. 142. 

* Wakkuu&EhTp *oL it . jk 33D. PiukerUm, toL ni p. 141. 

“ f^nktiitatu tmL ivi iy- 1-4 i. 

3 TCakkeoaiif, vul xtiiL ^ 434- 


Kkruni* raL i- p. 3 311 . 
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Was uo Lor to tan fringe cuiiofigat- thorn except between 
parents sad children und brothers and sisters, 1 

Theol stays that the ceremony of making youth at a certain 
age into men is not yet laid aside/ a custom also noticed by 
Thunberg . 1 

1 WakWtj, voL xviL jt|\ 166, LfiT. - Ttiml, j«. Z±. 

'■> Pinlnriwi, rot xvi. p HI. 
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The Woman ? oi- Akimaie axi* Eliots' 

JTiie matter of the following essay woold have ti^n all recast 
or redistributed had the author lived to complete hh work; 
indeed of it lias ttcttmlly been so treated in the prEreedirig 
page$, Tims those porta of the esaay which deal with totem Lam 
aiming tin.- flindm^ Imve been embodied !□ the chapter on 
fabricated ganimlogEe^r anti Eire therefore here omitted. -VuJ 
the teteinjfluj uf t'.tj. Am erica bus l well rehandled and put into 
a now form in the chapters on America, But it appeared 
better to incur Lite charge of repetition than to alter the Orst 
j>art of the ^my in any way. 

As t<p the ancients, Mr. M‘ Lennon. was wall aware chat 
Bryant wilh a treanhemua authority to rely on. He said him- 
©ell that nothing iaken £h)m him must- be allowed to stand 
without being verified* And when liid brother and Professor 
Jiabcttson Smith entrusted me in LSSfi with the task. of 
supplying references to the ancient authorities, they instructed 
me to cut out all statements for which ao such anthority 
could bu foiimh as well as anything elte wliich might plainly 
be betthur removed. H vwfivzt> I have pruned ibis port of the 
test as sparingly its 1 COtihi 

A grejit many farther notes on relics of teternkni among 
the anctenrs were left by the author- Put in the present 
slate of opinion on the subject it is really mmcce^siTy u* add 
anything. A. PJ 

a K^prinl^l ff-.’ETT the Junior, J5£U r LSJO, 
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Fotr traditions respecting the primitive condition of roan* 
kiml :tr" mure rtaiiJirnaUe, ami perhaps none arc more Ancient, 
than tlmi lum? L»;cn p/reserved by SancliDiiiatho \ or 

rather, we should say, that are to be foil mi in the fniuments 
ascribed to that writer by Eusebius. They present its with 
an outline of (lie earlier sisjjts of luuuiii progress in Tcligious 
speculation, which, is 9bawn by the results of minliiFn itn^uirv 
to be wonderfully correct They tell xm, for instancy that - th« 
men consamtoa the plants shooting out of the earth, ami 
PfyaL tbam gods, and worahigped them upon whom they 
tliisiiselv^j lived, find all their posterity, anil all before tliciu, 
nud to these,they mode their meat and drink offerings:." Thev 
further tell 'is that the first men believed the heavenly bodier 
to ho animals, only diffisrently shupuil and drcumalinced frem 
miy on the ttirtk "There were certain animals which had no 

t,ul tjf vvLidl }*$■ mm* intelligent nnimals . , . 
and they wen- formed alike in the shape of an egg. Thus 
Hhune out Wot {ttie luminous vault of heaven ?], the aim, and 
the moon, and the less and the greater slurs” Next they 
nuhite, in im account of the successive generations or men, that 
in the Jim generation the way was found out of raking foo-l 
from trees; that m thu seeranl, men, having *v3eS from 
droughts. U-.m to woraliip the Sun—tha lord of heaven: 
Liu:, in thu third, Eight. lire. Ha tilt, [conceived as persons 1 
were 1-gotten; that iu the fourth, giants appeared; while in 
thu fifth, “ men were tunned from their urethras " Wealth of 
the ttncertaintj of male parentage, this generation being di,~ 
liligomlied also by tba intro! notion of w pilkr" worship, j t 
1Vas nr,t lili tho twelfth general ion Unit the gods appeared that 
figure most in the old mythologies, «cL as Kronas, Dueon 
/ens. Belus, Apulia, mid Typlio»; mid then the queen of 
them all was the Jfu&hafoA A* Lane, The sun, 0 f lLl , Etate , 
menu is. Urn men first worshipped plants; next the heavenly 
bodies, suppoeeii to be animals; then u pillars" (the umbleni 
o( the iWrea-nr) ; and, last of all, the UDthropou.urphk rod* 
J.OI the taut remarkable statement is, that hi primitive tlmna 
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there was khtahip through mothere only. owing to the uncer¬ 
tainty of fatherhood. 1 

In did inquiry we are entering upoo we slirdi have to 
contemplate, more Mr leas closely, all the &tng£a of evolution 
above specified* Ibi of the inquiry are totems aad 

totem-goddi or, speaking generally itniinal and vegetable gods ; 
and the order of the exposition ifl ^ fnlltiw^:—First, we shall 
explain with some detail what totems we, and what an? their 
usual ucmcomitants; showing how far they have, or haw 
recently had. a place among existing trills of men; and we 
sltidl throw* what Light wo eon on the intellectual condition of 
mm in what w mav call the totem sta^- of davolop motlfr. 
Nest we dull examine the evidence which goes to shuw dint 
the ancient nations name, in prolnstoric times, through the 
totem stage, having aiiiimtis. niid plants, and the heavenly 
bodies conceived as ininoJa* tor gods before the htnthrtqHj- 
mcjrpiiic god£ uppeanai, and ahull consider the cxphtfiatioiis 
that hirVit i>een offered of that ^vidunce. The cunrfiuion we 
elndl reudi 15 that the hypothesis that the ancient nations 
cams through the totem stage, eatrafies all die conditions of « 
sound hypothesis. 3 

I S 4 Udluittb£bb*l I'b.T.-n kvtn JRd&tJt, by ihn Bislst Knv. Ft CumJierllLmb 
H[-. ’i, U h Irfi it *.(J. L-,TQthu f EnMbin . J tirrj*rr. £v ..UK L <~4p, 19. 

1 While tha w? hats br^tiii^ im ihU iiiibjtfeE art- '-bemnt Vdlitijr of 

fotag mb mil tel f 0 f thil- lnwnriflMfoq b jet far hem teing cmn- 

ji-bta, a■i./L &:> GUHiphtiiFii ilmMml *hfl co^pamfkiii *rf Qiany, In th* i&r|Uiry 

a» her* rihlhiiiiLt, ft riffl Ik tfc-U prWBin» La^o $run whcaliCR. 

iKLF bypoLlbiii JiGt **™ nonud, WftftbanM poE piftponnri iij liut, t* rl MjIgt- 
itffKj, II El iMitimittiid m an bypOtWa maly + In tH* bop# ah*t ii tuny te K-stei 
by tstlic f. Mter^unHirl for i«eU invesnjpiiafia The mutant n^timlbgba lum 
bean *u ufen ctra-ad iijion ao* nnulLur. Interfaced,, aad in n>n fan ad ai 

mxb *Jle itn&mti»iur?u. ini. acid raiytuh' iW.LrifiJiuJita of lilt 

tnW cd man wb* tabbed ibcrn audited lImjih Ua trimnin ipDi'rattant, 
tliat h luij AiijMar ft hap#lt35 task t-i mlnmr to tliriwur ituw lighi npo= duaa, 
■iULl jnare Ijo^cL^ to Um - tL;-m I*p ibmr Tli^-iih ■ -if dt-slmg 

witii ibeffi nK^ififBUy, i* t* utako tbam Ibfl mbjiwt iti Lyp^tLnEb ; 

ftitd thmgb ftnnw nifty cbitak tliu dianct Mio amftll to justify tkc kWur~4Lftt 
il^i rpdcan ef tn^niry iIidiili] bo ffTrm hunub urviUnTijur ^- »lo not &E 

ail igm tbftta- TE&lr -J^lnyiu b opp«il fc-y ibo Itssann faa^hE: bv tlia 

UhLtety of iciftHdlt dlMWifWiy* TbfflB iitow tlui- tltu niumrcrrwho b«? bet* to p> 
gpon ithv.Mld larvr : ibjt in *nsb i 4-^ a* Ihtf |T [11 ^I*. A m ft 

rtap nf E’E-v; . U di'H-ij^lratleg ± lUit a! v l.kh Ibn tmtL docs h«< UiS—M» 
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Totems.—T he first thing to he explained Is the totem. 
The word lias come into use from its being the name given 
by certain tribes of American Indian* to the minimal or plant 
which., fom time immemorial, each of the txik- has list) as 
its aacrei! or consecrated animal or plant, A proper under¬ 
standing, however, of what the totem is cannot bo conveyed, 
in a sentence, or leached otherwise rium by studying Llio 
accounts we have of totems among different tribes of m en * 
and. therefore, for tebool of those who are not familiar with 
these accounts, we i>nm!. go somewhat: luj. , details. Unfor- 
umatcly. totems have uoi yet been studied with much can* 
They have l*au regarded as being canons rather than 
important; and, in e'tmmquence, some points rein ting to them 
ore unuiplnintd, As it is, we know that they prevail among 
two distinct groups of tribes-—the American Icdiaiif. aljeadv 
menMoned, and the aborigines of Australia. Many mure 
instances of tbcii prevalence it maybe believed, will yet 1* 
brought to light, in Llio meantime it is jajme compensation 
for the incompleteness of the scootntts that wc can thoroughly 
trust thutrt. as Lite totem lias not till now got itself raised up 
with sjhx'iibiiiuns, and auoardingly the .dvsorrenj have been 
unbiassed. 

h Totaiu r. ft A'rAwtfls in Auitralvj. — We have an account 
of these from the pen of Sir George Grey, who >aya the 
natives represent their family names as having l«en derived 
from some vegetable or an imal common in the district they 
inhabited. Each family adopts as its sign, or word 

which is the equivalent of totem, and mtsui*, literally, a friend 
or prAr't'V ’—the autmnl or vegetable after which it is muned 
The families here referred to are not families in our eease of 
the wijTil. but elock-tribes, or tribes of descent, as appears from 
the following statement;— 

Tt:- ni.tjvd oit divided into curtA’.n grata famili-e ait tL. rt f 

vhkil 1j “- iLh " * I«r.ily <if scamd name. The prinrijal 

»"« W ^ to to Intone un.du-.i Ih,- mT rz ZZ 

s^all my Are»i! r.;, Wtoife.- r* tot, ha ihi ,«lh or 3 

lar ^ e * AJ fer lL, ~ wl * « fl» -rf 
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branch- of il sibt famili ar ha f at as t hm t**u. aUa to &?«rtain, an the 
Balkro^> Tdaudafttp! Hgfltafc* Nii^riuxik, Nogonyat* Umt^nng, unil 
^cirrmgnE Bat in difftrrtiii dirtmi* tlie iuediW* «f thus fomiik- 
a hviil lLinit U tU'-- tint* to which, they bdtin& whirli is m 

ibiit district: t>> indicate some turtigtilur fcr.uicri i-f ihr. rinc. i j».is family* 
The nicest tjfimriLUi local imntt aro DliLftftikttf On^ffiiyolE^ Hflleoli, 
WaAdtrik*, Djfckiikx. K'lttijunieEQ, Narnyungo, Ysuigpr?^ Tb--,» fiumJy 
namfct -nft cb&utttti wv^ar n portion ol tlie touliiitut i for iiiitauoe, on 
tJir western eo&iifcp in a Lract of coanmr euending between fear and fuv 
linmir wi miba in laritHife. member* rff ftll th^-v fu 4 ai 3 >?' life- (ViufiJ. . . * 
TIet family remits ur* jirrpttiwfsd *u4 fpnjad lius coimliT by iLu 

i'jimtfrm of iDST-Li rem^Tkisldfr litfFr: 3 =t, I lint children {bors a- wd] a£ 
_iri ■ ilw;yY 8 tnlv s.Il-■ i-uiiily naim - of sbeir njtvtiiiir 2 a that a ma^i 
wiTint mu ITT a wtygiap of hi,* iiwn family iwtTW- 

Sir fieorge Urey elsewhere -uys that "th- wholu race Li 
divided into trills, nsnrc or less numerous according to cir- 
r mTts LTJicca and designated From the loc al itit- s they inhabit, 
for though universally a wandering race with respect to 
places of habitation, their wanderings tire circumscribed by 
certain well-defined limits.’ 1 lie farther notice us 1 a most 
remarkable kw," that “which obliges families connected by 
blood on the remede aide to join for the purposes of defense 
and avenging crimes." 1 

From thin statement it appears that wc have in Australia 
certain grant famil y nr a took names, represented by persons in 
various local tribes ; that the marriage law prevents any local 
trilw coming to tousl'd entirely of persons of one name or 
stock ; while tli>; Ism uf mutual defence mid blow! Feud com* 
bines into what we may cull gmlea, within the local tribes, all 
who have the same totem and sire of the same al<xik. This is 
clear from what follows immediately after the words lost 
quoted, namely: ,r All their laws ore principally inode op of 
sets of oblkatiou? due from members of the same great family 
towards one another—which bbUgatiara of family names me 
ranch stronger than tkute of blood." There are not only 
pentes within the local tribes, hut the gentile bond is such as 
to constitute, in effect, a stock-tribe of di tlm gentas of the 
earno f ami ly name, totem, or kohong, wherever they are situated. 

i P Journal* *-/ 2V-- >.rKJ */ DucnV/y m Xu/iA* IFfd n 4 

A r lj i in. vgL IL jipi H 
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In the work just quoted, Sir Cwigt Grey refers to his 
Foahulary of tb VtoUti* af Smlh*Wat*m A nttralia, as 
yiviug antler each family name its dentations, as far as he 
could collect them from the statement* of the native*. 
Unfortunately, tie st-euis to have been able to rolled the 
tr,mnuuj in eight cases only, and we have bean tumble U> 
enlarge the Uat. ! Subjoined tin; the deriva&Mm in the eight 
caa&>:— 


1. liti*iii'fd},t, i iillsf-ffiiiiti HiillarJ. is civen in the 
vocabulary :ut a very <maU species of opossum, with this 
m te: ‘Some natives say that the Ikihrok* family derive 
their name from Laving in former times subsisted principally 
on this little amind.' IkiUa-ga-ra is also a specif of 
opossum. 

2 . a specie® of duck. '■ The Xgntnks 
formerly lujhmged to this class of birds, before they were 
changed into men,” 

:1, Kitri't) n ejjecits of ivuter-fowl; tho mountain duck. 

Tin Ko-go-ayuks nrv said to he those birds transformed into 
tuc-n.' 

4, Eij-jin-ttrouit t a species of water-fowL * The Djdaroke 
family, a brunch of tho Ngotaks, ait ,m\ to U- these birds 
tniD&fomie J iuU* high/' 

5 a specie* of mter-fowL "T?ie Tdandarmw 

ure said by the natives to be these binds twi^Samk i into 
men/ 1 


H Kvlynk. ii species of swim. » The fondly of the BuUar* 

" kl - ftHf T 6 owe their origin to the transformation of these 
birds into men,” 

7 %iam. i. specie* of small fish. “ Prom aubeistine 
in former times principally on Urn fish, the Nognmook family 
am add t<« turn- ditafoad their name.” 

uimi : the local immu for the Tdmukcuii 
family m tko Y&aaa district. “ 

In this imperfect list wa tave eight mm*. or tranche* 
of ftmihos. derived Fmm bauds, tails, or fish,* - and in five 


■J ^z*rz as* 4suta **"** « - >- 
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i.a3<h tin- BUtemimt that the tribesmen believe thamsalm to 
lie itfthe stock of the bird or beast, and tint their progenitor* 
bod been transformed into men. We have an Opowra tribe, 
an Emu tribe, a Swan tribe, a Duck tribe, a Fialt tribe and 
three water-fowl tribes; and along with then,, we here the 

gencrul statement that all the tribes have Itnbongs ur totem*. 

arnuud or vegetable, after which they are named. The 

Opossums are bound together by what may be a 

common feith and numerous mutual right* "and ohligmfoua 
thence derived] so are the Emits. Dudes, mid Swans; the 
stock unities being thereby perpetuated, while the {lemons 
haviu.!! them are diffused throughout the connlrv by the law 
wyeh makes it incest fur an OpuMum to marry oil Opossum, « 
Duck .1 Duck, and so on. 

otm Ims yet taken the trouble of making the inquiry, 
but our persuasion is that this totem iaia, as it has been e;d]t‘il, 
srij] lie found to prevail, or have prevailed, through the whole 
of Oceania. It is mentioned in the Hbport of the United 
States Exploring Expedition 1 that the groat Deity of the 
Tahitians. Tnaron, Lt named train the Taro plant; and a leji'sud 
is given which emmets the and Taliitka tfiuLftione, 

in eKpIimntion of the fact of—an we infer—tlm prevalence of 
vegetable names (presumably as tribal) both in Manpn^js mid 
Tahiti. Tho legend is, that the opcuiyincmi Date in "named 
his children from tie various [limits which he brought with 
him from Vfwut.* The first king on the Tahitian list is 
Qwatea. who k identified with Datum of the Marquesmut 
Ifi^ wife, in cither care, is Papa—'mother of the islands' — 
and is the same with the wife of the great god Tauroa.’ The 


1 Vd. vL jt. 13 a* 

E TUi* ftipa qppdn Id Id- Xett j!«aiaijit my ll i *.= t#f all 

b«m^ ll ii the i*tfh : W LuhbciuJ, ih* Thi Iwo ddtH 

dnriu|: lOM -iLVlni-Di^ of murk 'JtviiLuD * iV . . 

Uwr dimln.fi yrl,, ' w, Tftmfelnc whal (be 4drrea ■ nt i R ht h bctw«m 
™™ t? tod itjffcil, tlt.jT Ktdltitin^ Uiiir iiitmiBT, rwinil .? Imsi to rruj tbtm 
flj-arr. Ill Hus family wen i3^ feUaviiui podt 3 tbn failur o' f,. E - T . Hnbi 
jnsteEs. nnd all lldlif* that mm Jti *™li f itwr father of wirnli 4 LH| ftum* ■ iU 
*&*£ ft»*5 Oa t.Hu« oTIbb ttU wptEfef th, ftfter of » 

etiilinu*4 fa!; wi tin Jhilior of fierr* liunun hniiusL tUv nil hi t™- 
“* 1 * lI] " to mill tbdr p,,™,,** ooL« sHut 
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Royal 1 ine h mined from tha Tftr plant in tliia wav: Owaien 
and Papa had a deformed child wlnm they buried; torn It 
sprang die Taro plant, whose stalk is csiUed which fljtm© 
they yfcVe tft their son and heir. This we must regard ts> u 
sample cf due itguuds which nm formed un an advance from 
Luttmimn taltihg place, hi explanation of it* tdgin of ndies, 
S’amcs tafctu it am vegetables upjwm in- prevail in the Sandwich 
Islands. 

2 . Tt.rnu* in Of these we hiwe pretty full 

ik counts- One is to be found in Dr. G&flatraa ityiwjwf* of the 
Inti if tit TrikA, contain frl in the Arckaidaaigt Amtrit&neL Ho 

$kf %:— 

[mlcpmultiiii of paUUrnl « ^ymjikkaJ 4irif*otu of dlvkimn of 
tho iulivi niirej* LrjtM Joail irilt'5 or Mllimfl], tlml kuo Jfrunlliee or dime 
Liii Ikiaiii uHtulrlisheil fttna time immemcriaL . F . At }'ressnt or till very 
tardy every ml ion mii. H hid'd fnfr a EmmSw of thin* indying in the 
^•n-rat uaUnjif- foots i\\tvu to eight or leu, the nu r ml:.L^ .jF which wp^- 
tiv- ]y wens d ]-f-jr^jd ixirU^niuituitidy thruiii+lioiit the whiA* nation. It 
Lss fully ilmt lIlf mvioiohlo i^nktkns Ify whirh iLlw^ 

r ]'i1jj wait ]^Tj«rSuiittil aJU»iijp£ Lh* MiHihtru nalkus*, wtre p Gulf that no 

tiiiif etralil Qisirrv in 11i j own cIml a 1 KeeniJly, fAns mrry fJiHd kf....... i 

hU or hrr :.\. /* Jim. Ansoit^ tha Choctaw?, Lhr.tt* art- tiro jpm& 
ilh^Kitv?, <s*eh of irlatrh i- ^irMlvidn) iuio f^tr dun*; and tio man t un 
t iljt ry i_Li mv t>f tile four dam bch> jibing to hi* iliTr.-i.»iL. Amujiirii ihf 
Clierciktfr'j iho Cvk-.\% iiriI ill* die icittirtiusi Joc^ not oitc-jus 

Tvvond I ho daft to whidi. the tnati bdflfcgi 

11 sf|> nr- iulfltiirnt jinx-fr itmi '&■!» diviiims im ■ ■ duns iHimmuLly 
ml] rd tribes, eviiti amount ulfucat dj the ^thcr Icullnn imriorn [is. nJl 
iin' dthrm el* wp-LI t* Eiiii ■BMhifrn iDikEiia ntPl of the Mi^i 8 £k]ipt, of 
wtioat Uk h writing Bs:t it U Mot wnW tU: thr-y nm to Ih« 

pmiijf rcguJiitiour. Aec^nilng to Cbiluvuti, ni uanl nn , 11 ^^ 


tltririili itfl p ffmli 61 Tiu-Mithti). firths of fcnTtilf. wtio, ifilL kli hniil pLant^ii 
uc nintlint ELinl frail l^dnjl I.lm ttthitr p tlLruillii^, thd-m. *' }’ir 

In sir A'i j \m trtfrtWl ilo^l thi 5 C.art3a ; ikr i3»ti Sm tkns^U up ih.c- hij. rr On thn 
KSttUttHtsb-* vf IstiituLii w*r* ili* -^ntnil tbt hr 4 fmru be^n^n 

ht ihmd timl VatkL, [EnU lay ^gorealcj:! ImiIw-icH Ibmr bhli^ Wfcmi |,j]L ejw* 
In trod Eu^t W. a -cut ri}daEsift thf.™ *r lh» clmnU. Til# whdlt of ikbi 
teftho^H^ i* ■ei^*y^4 bi Ildj iiaK that It ti r iNTTi*s of t ? t^kla 

|i3it;i:- niNttii. Tl-tf I an uaiginr.} to 1||< f^!t illuttmcn tLu s . J s ^ 
Wfcmd am tm #4 «u IWlf Miiidcring haw nsiu?i ^ diw io 

lit:::.—Gfey'l IT» vt:s i ;i i J/» 'Mip/';, 

i Wfiit tt niW tb. elitv lirna tt nlrfll!fTs! wflJj |)i[. AtLffenlkn totlj ^ 
will |ium-U tIy 
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into lira* fenttiai or firiW 0a» of tton k anubfead dir ft - n(Jll 
to* a toad of ptn-cmimuHw, Tit** trik.H „m mij.-ij without l^lua 

WA (oiv Ami* fA< a,™.- »/ni* uni™/. Among t)i# Hnmit, t[„ 
Jri4 tnbo i* till i tLr. Iia f; tk two other*, of the, W„|f «m| ,fc r 

ParUr Th« Iwqwou antic* kw U» «w* .li^uum .ajy tk Tartk 

fwuiiy b iliTidol mlo iwo, tin: Orest juul the little/' 

Tlio towards aw iK.i s) erplldt will* mpnl to tto Lemm,? trite*. 
IAt. Beekerndflcir, ladiMtf, afu (tot th, 0.1s won, divide , u[ , 

ttr-: toil**. Irot. oiu! of dutm. th. H>iJ r «■ Xf.,.j f 

A, , r( „ „ iwir.cf *«*,. nr rr*. «*riuV, Low«v rf V 

f.* ™ ; u t! "- ■■ ! ,L *»» »*r K'lUdJotatirtiJ A-•'•ltviiiij to if, 

!™i™ f b ^ W r'v 'T* *•“ “* f-'hfllKMLK ilia I'ifpin. 

• br ^iskapo'i'-v. a ml the Thu first two, from to vim- -t-, 

jetSSfs? r j **? * ***»% ™ «i*~*e pw- . : .if 

*“! a,fl * tL ® WwiaasliiAv «*m nltw J*rfom m rrtiwxi flf 

’*■ "“ f "? 'V 1 * rluui «‘«’« f B el*a. Whether tin. h,f,K ,,, farciii; 

'T U *, r,{ ‘ft tatffiptrwny. <toc«,di In n i-putor manner to* nui W 
i.leorlv explain iai. Dut JJr, Jwu» lafaniu n* (hot no mm i= d Jawed t- 

“* ,u * to »»* <fMt * rf«w* toMlI *- fUfifmi - ,,.v, ., 'w .joi 

ttot the. trttnitit on inteniistrrjag,: which it loiiiom. l> tmipuJuiuJe 
reaiintoL Til* t'hi|i|«wayj» tad kindred tril*# are much mute unbditided 
™ “® w, ‘« TudjL.n, tint into eW Ur. Jniom piv.- ,. ritnkt'ne «f 
“S®**™ toteim. and ays many mom miytu k' touttotoiril 1 

The lotflins, mid tht r.- 3 tfaint« tlier itiipow, nr- found Tritti 
the Irr^THfia as with Lite DelhtraniA mid Sjy Ul irihf^ Tin 

tuning the Sioux) are ia two gnm tribes, the one 
divide.l rnt-j eight, tlie *itIter into five htimij, 

an J 2 ?* to** Mu* it* nomo f rojI1 ,0m, (Mrc , rf 

noinml, or ottor snbiUat*, which b .ouaidemJ n. ik fv1 Jj ir 
ely^it, nr .Vf.inr .', u tin* I ituuiians call ifc, .,f ik halj. tin mn-t 
aiicimL 1» dial of d,a re.' maim ; the m«t powerful, tLut <A flu, KW^r., 

( Miila-qttr \ Tim Piims are it tided inu< tfatlbr tmda. 1 


We htvi- mn.k thise lung citafeiaua they shovr us 

l he kX*w oriwhougs. ils in Aarttnlti. dewending peilFP1 | 
rule under the snnu- system of kinship irhroiioli niothepi . m Jv» 
Hint Bttend«i by the satne in it of iiiiermiuTuo r , uluiu-Ii >-^ u ’ 
giiiiiy. leading to the interfusion uf the atOL-t tri|^ throughout 
Ihr .■nnntry ; and the constitution, into geni-- j n the local 
tithca ot all persons buying the esnw U>tem. Hie Ians i.f 
blood-feud, of rmituaJ rights und djUgutrone between those of 

1 ^rctadTapAi ^Y^jvuiu' p ml 3L n. UK' 

* Id. v^L iL fs 111?. 
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Llie -Mrtift stock, constitute stock- ml its of all having the arnua 
toteaL 1 Ami wo cam aeo in Lha account cited bow, at a stage 
wiijsifcrably in advance of Gm Anstwdiim, tie uiklnrity of tlio 
gautos its the local tribes has under these ]«wa beconio so 
grunt «a te enable thy gontes, in *atna otis&t to withdraw 
from the locol tribes. in whiofa they were developed, mil stand* 
like the Wolves of the Delawares, hy themselves* in lr>cat 
tribes of one stock. On o change of kinship, which would 
permit the totem to descend from the hither kitsttiid of the 
mother — a* it i a said to do among the ChippewtijS — the 
ge tiles would, oven supposing exogamy to contimsu in force, 
become penuaneufi homogeneous groups after their ^egMgafckui. 

Lot m obtain a tilt of the American totem*. 

N%jmly aIL if not ulb ul iIjl laijliui upon tbSi eontment (h^vj 

Mi. Lewis H. Morgan, of Eoeheater, Stan? of r V«k) wm- ;m..-i£ut]y 
fflibdividud into TWfai nr friTiuYwi*. Tbo^ 1 ttfhes, with 4 few incflpriunev 
Vrt-r-; CLnlurd isJUjV WilwaU MjUiV hi!' tE^iJi eliJW the- inUhvjiLj 

lLlv Iuitb tiee& ^wuiemgl It b fo with the I roquet?, Dektirfi^ lowot. 
Cr«L% lloliaTHSBj WyitmlMlu?. Wiuuek^ Ruura, Shnwne^ 

(Amim*, QUw*a, Qjibtuv, PfcOawotmnnei, r.U\ [Wc tmn «n|^y fjuni 
ihL A TrLxAucrin Axwru'tuui t Uin C 'Sj^rukctr, Njitclun^ -mi Sfout] 

This fdlewii^ mha [or /rtjniiwi] are known w «xkt, or to have 
tixifM, in the inveral Inline nutton*—ihi- number from three to 

la ti^ek Thu Wdf r Beui T Bunvcn Turtle, f*c=r t riaitp* + Heron, 
Hank. Cmuc, Duck, Lxkv Turkey, Huk-nd. Sable, Pike, Cnt-Hifc, 
^tur^on, Carp, Buffalo, Elk, Eagle, I faro, and Sti&kcj 

flldu the Ewd-jfrai^ Scad, WnUy* Hock. ami TabiWOpkiuA 

To this list- we may add from the Ard^wf^j jmd other 
&ourc%& k the Tortoise, the Turtle—in two divisions* the Great 
Tuitlo and the Little Turtle—the Red Mahcg, the J/mV Leer, 
thi! Wind, thu Tigar, thk- I.Sinl, the Hoot, llio !■ ire L- rind, tLit 
Thick-woKxi, the Sheep, the Brush-wood, t lie Mu- ^.-di t t. ihir 
Cal, the Tmut, the L nvt* F tho Cmw, Un- Stm, t}n,« ELiing Sun, 
and the Grey Snow, thu Sun and ih^ Snow being regarded m 
Uii^fjL Tltcru ua tbsnt forty *oigbt toteutf enumErmeii for 
Amtaicun trib^, mi ccmctin^ ihr J/n/r Deer or the Little 
Turtle, and wu know there were- ether?, 

I jMffiiat*, t-A. it. fs iu + 

■ CSimIpj iiitw fc«iml Ejt Mr. Alu^ b Otf J^rtj : fl r 

ISOQ, ^ uv. 
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Tito following tfdofiation from tha At^ff-oh^Ui illustrates 
Ui* olfv. t uf tbest tj.^iiLb 7 un narrative* reacting the tribes 
ami tht* fiction of did trilte—iiiim or tribeswomen :— 

Soim- fttptrkrily ii rvyrywhare jumbal to on* of ibe doc? : to the 
Cmuaii (■* iJil l Tartwifle M ) umifljg the Driuwim* ■ to tin-' Wmg-Mtlb 
C* llaltMfesr ") among th«> Qtaalurff*; lo Uie Bear tribe among ih* Huron* 
ftltd fitrs niti-uv-. Oharkvm* *.iys that whvti MftlucirVj put U* Jeolb 
Politer it « w thr wnrlc of tlia lipar [dm] daiu^ and biFtwiihitzuuh 

iB$ ilII the elarbs of the Wolf an41 dm Tunis lo Jifiil 1 

Of coarse die indeflmto artide wc>uld be employed, instead 

fbn dftlluita, itl irptiiking of imlividuEik 77^ Bear, h Uu* 
tribe nr d:£ii; a Hear, a tribesman. Li speaking of their 
mo Fringe*, it would ho eaid r for instance, that * a I kitr rmuried 
a Wolf,' and kL a Turtle a Beaver,” In cases of nsfraftqf, a 
mante foater-mother might be a Shc-Wblfj u Sjn^Bear, or n 
Tiigreiift, 

3 , J^j 1 ,_!/.■ rr - _!/- j ovwi 1 Tb/r^wt-—Lot its imw see 

how tliiifvo who Inivc totems regrvti them; and wluit, generally 
yaking, iir^ their religious view** iSrey say* that - fc tkero Ie 
u mysterious connection between an Australian and his kobimg, 
Thj it animal or vegetable." Ie is his * friend * or r protector." 
and is thus much like the * H genius of the early Indium If 
k i& jin noimfd he will nut kill one of the specie to which it 
bobng^ should kv hud it asleep; ho always kills it reluctantly, 
uml nevijr without jdfbrdtng it a chance to escape. ,h The 
family belief?' says Sir Qmt^, " fa that some 01 m individual of 
the specie* h their dearest friend, to kill whom Would Irc a 
great crime. So u native why hus n vegetable koS.JOB" may 
not gather it under certain emu i instanced and at a particular 
peril h l of the year?" s We previously ^iw that the belief, in 
certain ca^ at Ionic, fa that tin? family were uf the "-pt.-eiee of 
She tot^in before they were turned into mem 

It may ta asked, Whjsn ai>. their views of the poiver by 
which Ltiea*? trarj^torniutions were effected ^ Wc cannot 
Qisswiir this i|Uc4£imi; hut one thing fictm* to bo dour, that 
their spoonlatiuns have not carried them ns yet beyond the 

1 ^ VuL ic t ^ 113 , 

Y &si lifftE^u CrarT^i i/uairaji/i, veil, LL 
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conLexujibmnn of tint material l-ricatriii] world they iuhftt.it. 
ml llsat til tJiiiL world 1‘TWytliDg h tr. them. m once male rial 
.uni f jiirituaJ. tin* animate and the inuniriifite being aljqost 
undistinguished. lake rnuiiy races in Africa, they do not 
believe in death from tiutuml causes, ami t hink ibcy would 
Uve for ever were it not fur murderers and aoroererk The 
tatter they call BoyL-yas, .V Boyl-ya gets power over a mini 
if lie obtains possession of anything that, b his, 1 A lk»yhyn 
may cam* death, in ninny ways; he may cause a uinu to lie 
killoLl u by itccideiit," or he may render himself invisible and 
L-i-uie nightly ami ■'fooet" on bis victim's ilesln FTe can 
treiuycit himself through the air at pleasure ; anil whim he 
in I it: os liiiuselr invisible, he can lie seen only by other Boyl-yaa, 
He enters lib victim tike a pletL- of quart?, and ns such, may 
bo drawn out of him by the enclumtminits -f friendly BoyJ-ynA. 
I’iiiuos of <11111112 that have been so drawn out are preserved ag 
tin 1 greatest ciirio&itit.*. As <mi. i - always the cause of 
death, the law is that when any one dies, some one else must 
|,|J kilb-d — the Boyl-yp, or the murderer, or some relative of 
the one or the or her Of course the TJoyl-yua ore objects of 
great dread. They consume the tlesh of their victims jowly, 
as fin. would j 1 they ran hear from uikr - i]..*y conic " moving 
along in Lite sky : uml they can only lx- <re tin (erected by 
Otliur Boyl-yna. besides the Bojl-ja\ there is another object 
ol terror—the Wau-gtil It is an aquatic monster, residing 
m fresh u liter, mid bus supernmtumi powers. It also can 
“ uutLmmt ” tiic natives like the Bnyl-yas; but it confines its 
attacks mostly to women, who pin a away almost imperceptibly 
nnd dfe. Nightmare is caused by an evil spirit that mny be 
■::T.<:ti tiwuy by muttering imprecations and twirliug u tmraing 
bniini. Shining stones or pare** of cry slid, culled “Tey]/" they 
■-apecL almost t® vumnitmu, Mbm- but F!oyI-yus venture to 
uilu'L tfieui. They ImUev*- in ghosts: and’ on one occasion 
Sir Uctnge (fray w 13 taken by on old lady to bo the ghost of 
k-f son who hud buslj died! Such is tlm creed of tins 
primitive race. They have nu God in tiie proper sense of the 

1 Sir <>wg® Orff* Jitun\nri, t«L ti. «, 331 

* U. <nt d, p. «||. 
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word; and the only benign icings they know ax* their totems 
The Boyl-yas of t onree practice impwtur--, 1 but are probably 
stflf-deluded as wdJ to a great esteEt. Speculation lias not 
reachod us yet muoug them to the heavena. Their super- 
naturals are all naturals, for even the Wku-gut — no doubt a 
ttmveiiient fiction cf the Boyl-vas for protection riniW the law 
of retaliation, and perhaps abo an explarmtlon to thsmselv^ of 
deaths they they had nothing to do with—t* n living 
creature, tha tenant of a stream or late. Even tliair ghosts 
may return to them, if precautions are not tab;n to hectare 
them in their fewying-places—their * lionsaa, 11 as they are 
calladi and ui which, even after death, they oro not incapable 
of action.- 

It will liavo been seen Quit the totems art!, &3 We may say, 
riiligioasly regarded by sin Australians, -iiml that the Boyl-yii* 
re&eniblu dm genii of slit- Av/Afr* ( excepting (hut while 

they are ^enii they are nbo men. The Wnn-gul might well 
grow into the wator-kdph water-horse, or bull It would be 
curious to know whether it is a liah or an umtcuic kangaroo or 
opossum i 

The American Indiana, though they occupy a dlfitinotly 
higher platform, have atil1 match hi common with the aborigine 
of Australia, Dr. <ray t who resided for several weeks among 
the Omubiws, suites dmt among them the totem of each band 
kl is considered as the peculiar sacred object {.I/- ,>}t\ the 
Canadians call it) of the bind/ 13 mid all we know supports 
die view that in every case the totem is religiously regarded. 

1 Sir tog? Onjry'i ^uhve^ ?d iL p* III i ‘'Tk wbla twfoirej of itidr 
’tt^hiuiuiii n to wrtftiu nt hnulla wlikh in> utJoTiid by 'tln'ja " 

1 M. id. IL. pL^SOi “After t-rtrLii, tin dtad lltHJL tall last-It a lUTJttricm* 
bp tup EEltv 1 mth of L]iTl-:= ■! artery why *m the gravi tii* |!urji-:^ By 

JatlU* of tlii* bong,. tL* dwtPfi *m 4 kUI enr shtjTuli by nnu% it to mt-r 

Into liia body." 

1 vutT. p. p. Ui Thy ^™nificiiHMi *if uunumta 

tA. Ihf tHUsrtiitrWi ** sir. Tjrhi? -aIU it. of tbs Intli urn is it-urly as 
m hi AmtralJs. A hVrcWo$rfd ^v,itrrfmTiii* toL IL VI 1 - IW* iG- 1 . No 
dkimatStGi In the uuimat* md i Euiuitfiutti U ;i in TtiLftiigliagOl of ths 

ihs Cbovuvs. iJjl HtjKu^n ittrJ ihs CVId". Only tha traptafa, 
fSmtdkw, and tin- AJ™kin Lempo tear? ft, eo far *i li k&Drt, and wltk ihvm 

it in J'£ir[Liil. 
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(ilia author, Mr. fejng. in & work published in 1701, describing 
tins manners ami customa «f Un- Jf»nli Ajiwri-in Indians, 
UoliU to u a roUgtDua .superstition, a:ui gays tfto 

Iiidimt bdiews tb;i; inj totem, “or favourite spirit.' 1 watches 
ov ® r Tbe totem," he says, “ they conceive. aaitiM 

tin* shupe of some beast or other, timl therefore they never 
kill, hunt, or tat the animal whose form they think the totrtu 
1*W9." ‘ In illastration of tile truth of this, he relate what 
once befell mi Indian whoau totem was, Uie b«r Tim man 
gained lie skmdd find a Leri of elks, west, etc, at a certain 
pLinvj, ii he wiiiit sliither. Having u Bupmtdtioiis r^vertuu-j 
for Ms d ran in. lie want.—unaccompanied, as fie QCnttld get no 
one to -o with him,—saw the herd, fired, and tfat i hmr! 
"Shookfid itr tbs transaction/' 1 says Mr. Lwi" ■'and dreading 
* h,i di? F leasar& <* Che Master of Life, whoin he conceived lie 
had offended. lie foil down and lay *meksa for some time" 
011 ^TOventiL'. and finding that nothing had befallen him. ha 
hasten*',! toward* hi* home, when (according to his own report) 
ho was met on the way by a huge tear, who (lie uarratK.i t 
nske l him wbitt hud induced him to kill his totem. rp lt 
.•ipjaining the .drcuiiifitiiiioa and his rnkfeitunc. lie was for- 
^iij. Imt wsfl dismiss*:! with a . nuiimi to ]** communicated 
rn the I mint ns, "that Lb.di lotmng might he safe, and the 
MfHter of Life not angry with them,'* - As he entered mv 

'*o writes as if he saw the umii 
immediately after Jits accident. * he looked at m « V erv emianly 
ami piwiiouaoed these wards in his own language, ■ Beaver, my 
laith b lost; my totem is angry; I shall never k* able to 
hum any man * 1 '■ Should one be surprised to find that 

mtuamitory bear of the tuau'fl iniBgiimlfon wnmhipj^l a, a u <hI 
further uu in The history of Bear trite* advmimng undbturW 
by citomul in ff nonces, correlated with tin- Master of ] ifa ^ 
J e yi|y,n,nu. or oven preferred to, or identified with him i 
Hub Master of Life of th* story, wn infer liv.m otlmr pasenots 
m io work .|nut. :|, b k\(d, Jfet Wfoa, a high rmk in t_-?ke 
.'•uj'orior, which n- worshipped as a god by' the Chime war 
lull-in-, and rtbw by the Matfaxuigweessawauks, whoever they 

■ Long'* Ffefvpi, p. ®nj. 
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Jwny bad Is EXttkw 3fftniiw> it may bo asked. tlir= commence¬ 
ment. of pillar-worship, of Eira-tamT He is l he Master ut 
Life, ami. to some tribv*, the Spirit. The account of 

him lire most v\TLgni? h ami show n faith ^hadin^ up from Urn 
"'■great black man in the woods" of the Fiiegkiia to the Muster 
of Life with n liigrh rmik lor 1m reprtrSenUilion, and thttitd to 
the Great Spirit—who iissii un representation —whim temple 
die Incas are sail] to have found standing ami deserted on 
their arrival at Ciucol fo two eases only 1m ve wn certain 
iiiformoticn of the ideas of God which the Indians entetimed, 
(1) In Gankin's JTuotery ty drAstfkn b preserved 

n controcl in thv foriii of question and answer but w tan them 
and mtr Government It opens as Mtawa: 11 £Wa L To 
worship the only trim God, win 1 made heaven and earth. 
Am. We do desire to reverence the God of the English, 
bec-auae we see lie dotli better to the English than other gods 
do to etfocri” (2) Uf the Pawnor, whose "Great Spirit 1 ' is 
FFflftfiOTb/# p i»r. Gatktnn write*. 4> Like all other Indians, they 
put mure faith in rinds <b-sm timm>. and jugglers in the 
p-jwiirr of imaginary deities of their own creatinp, and of Ulo.'H- 
ccmsecnited relics ithe totems) to which the Omiridjans have 
given the singular appellation uf Mttlir&w-'* ~ 

The American Indians, lifci. iLt* xburiginfig of Australia 
regunlviE themselves. we have every reupon to believe* £& 
l^ing of fhfhrfsd of Lin* totem. Wu know this waa the view 
of the San tribee—wlih-h we shall notice presently—ami of 
semul Snake tribes Hint the Garib* worn of tlw Stock Of 
the Serpent wo karri from Hr. Brett 3 And on this point— 
the regular authorities ixdfcg rikm—we are entitled. we think. 
Lip fo nnrl un eviduitee furnished by Mr. Fenimore Cooper. His 
view ap|*&rff in J/n /A' Mu-ron. a Fees., 

J I^ppr, p]i, G3 .1 f$fc To Lung* opiqiori nHamisin tmecahliri ih* 

|i|r\i <if Dajrtmy. jntrt bn **T* lt S* M* vMnfluid ta tiragr*, *> 11 mtmj in* tint-* 
mi^h t be tiLdmad frtxm hl-tmy to provi?.^ Taiy pfohiMr- TL* ftim iiuTiUi^ 
lw cited Li “this oF a Jew iuEikcf, of ifaii «mrc ftf Lotiis XIV. *>f Frmnc^ "who 
Ii4.il * fatack tp whirls Hr* ihaa^ht hit iLefftfnj .it Lath ‘ Ti-*} litcj (o- 

S^u-Jv 

1 iTwirffeififlp rot IL p. T30, 

1 EtrfctV* /fnijjTn TnU* qf txXFirnrt^ jvp, I^Vl>-JtUJ 
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'riili « party nf iViUTiiirs, comprising Beaver, happening to 
ti «olouy of red beavers, the Beaver refused 10 pas* with¬ 
out addressing hie kinsfolk. "There would have been a 
species of profanity in the omissinn,’* says Mr. Coopa, " luu l 
this turn passed $t, p&wetful u community of lu» funded Jdns- 
rueu without bestowing some evideiutu of regard. Accordingly, 
ho paused stud spoke in words us kiud and friendly ns if ho 
wvre atfdjiaamy mure mtdligent beings. He culled the 
umntib; hi" iws'jpn," and so on, concluding big address bv 
I jigging thorn to liestow on his tribe ■■ a portion of the wisdom 
for wiiich they wore so renflwnfel. TJncas. again. Mr. Cooper 
represents as churning to lie of Lhc ttock of Lb- Tortoise, *• M'M- 
uri-at- <4 rfiuiiEatli or of all nation* ”; and. indeed, all Ms Indians 
sppuitr t u regard UtenisulTes, mu] quo another, as inheritors of 
uu^ntnl and physical qualities from their respective totems. 

One other and last relation between the totem and its 
owtujrE, hjih in America and Australia, ranaius to lx* noticed, 
irisy tells iss Umt the AiiatralLms use the totem ns Om Annilj 
crusi or ensign, and expresses the opinion that cur heraldic 
bearing are istmm of the totem stage layering in idvilbetl 
natiuup It h mil bimurii that dn- totem wj is also used as an 
endga by tine American India os, who tattooed the figure of it 
on tlidr hulks, unci, not intent with this* painted anti 
drestet; Ihmnstilv^ so a* to resemble ft Everv roudnr of 

't^-rici ahout those Indians most be hi mill plt with thr faut* 

ALitfoa, for uxamplo* in the Ijcjiyct sctmi, frruu thti account of 
wbieh we have juat quoted, wore M lii* indent garb, Waring 
the "utiitie of a fox on the dteifted skin which formed Ida 
rcibe j whila thy Beaver hhirf ‘ f carried the heaver os Ins 
I'Wtihx symbol w T\u itiemnu we We of the old Mexicans 
in war 4 how ihiii thry had similar badges every chief having 
—iui HiiiruiiS. -»r nnunid's bead, or n pkut* imd every 
ttnupuiiv having a ^inulnr symbol on its steudftFtL 

4 , Ifaijittem oj Tohrtii m Control . —Tlie totem 

stj S e to Imvo bam passed through by nnnturotiv t.ril^ 

t^f c .edtmi Ask. Hit TaUkhanof inform tu that i h&ritafFQ 
of the numadk ra*a in that part or tho world j* a profound 
regs^rd for, and stn nbLindnn^ of Undhiorta r^jx-cting old times. 
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preserved by their eiders In legend? and billad?, ami tlmfc 
thresa £t:tditioii3 refer the origin of their tribes to uulmris as 
progenitor 

TIlei itury t*f ilnr origin of the Dik^tam^nni Eir^his (they **y*) 
iTi iiiL i red greyhen]] J uual a certain with her foriy lLiuidmfud*aft 

15 of in&kftL laww A cfcaM-teristlc funnae m O-.nml Ae\s\u; imdidons 

jb llii" li^riTitian Of Ltuir origin fruln -.cue AnimiJ. ALiTirding to tun 
b£dimftm p at Chines* iiLflieir tho Gotiipu • KnutF-ihi-Jp otherwise known au 
Lho Ttk or Cltili people, apinmj frum & wolf find a SwmtifiU Him 
pnnci.'Sr' . - wfiu married |bi wqIL TLu. l Tc:g^ eftlM (Ire Iml^raato! 
by Uv^rinf[ki ,< pr^fes^d So rlcriv? ;Imlr rrt^n front a ili^-wolf; 
)-.»iil tina Tuftnujo i Tliibttkuu'fe fru-m .l dug. Tin? CMnt -■• A@Kit thru UnEm ]jj, 
han^iitarT chief of tin lion^pil Kbtms, waa shn san of n Mut* utils' find a 
wUso hind.' [Th<5 cmlJiorily rftoii for thb* ts AkimrTrrj ftlitfjft ft l 

by Kkj ritlt. p, 204,] _ , . It 'is vTukiit from tLorf isisbnR’tL-H th-ai ilihj 
kind uf tnidision in Cental Aim uiid Atunrico h tb« nitwit aiLrreur, and 
l-tcd Hiimi to bo reganhid an ji dwsuoiH to U? proud oI This oaupokm 
ynt enlied tone of tto fcvinjW kgootla, oanmlmd liujeectit bj tlw 
present ninutinitioii uf lLirglnz T in a sLnam: piuof llul tki Imre ik^ioisded 
in tlifu: oHgtnal form. The tradition of the origin of too ntHfrty-nino 
Efavlmk tiTmrhflfl hn» hi™ presEnni Among she Uibck - iiinl Kiiaabi 3n 
surii an iuddknte tliape iLsai it is OcmUM whetLer it win bn 

pc^uhlu |o present ji to sJjl! grritL-m] rtider_ 

It is necordmgly net given: but surofy the essence might 
have been, iLuuyli tiuf, tht We loom from lIjsi BJime 

aisLlumtk'-? Quit die ^ctujaliigitLal tabk : - ■ f tljs? Knir^ka, Uxbok?, 
ettid Xiigaii show disbt ■' they are a mtjdlfcj uf resit Turkkli 
and Mniiga] Lril>ea. M The uumce of several tvi\^ nru given, 
hnt mane Lnvq. 1 Mjen oxanrin&d utymrdrjgicnJlj to i^ortain 
irhether they comprise thu names of mii mob or plats t?_ The 
iuberfiLskiL or " medley/ 1 of the tribes (wo are without n 
Rja Uunont of i.hs origin of it, but nearly all those tribes tfrt 
osogamous, that 34 prohibit mairiego w ithin ths dun), amt th«S 
genurul ir.d-ment (tlimigh h t> feebly supported by ibjlsuls) 
that they draw -heir origin Ud \*> iiEiimitb, m4ke it probable 

1 l •, G:,fj.p.d .d.idi* Izmiiun, 16^5x TfisulAlril by thu .M-rwtrt, 

Mitntirtl 

4 In ihf roK !L u^Ji ir rmticed tbit imattg 

Lba Cm . ki tb.« are ilEri iIl L intv wbttv Ainl r^J. M dEttEbguiphitd freiu 

eatb other isy pol«a qf tkmw ^rarr." ija^ry — Would i rte*r in a 

wkltr ritLfcr N a W%£ifc iMrr t jji l i Wolf ill i fud W ^ KM ffilrff * 
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that we hfive iri ths Kitghiz, Uzbek*. :md Xognb a series ol 
tnhes lUt ■aickiidj passed through the totem stage. This 
v *' iVl “ eoafinBfcJ by what -was recently etrit-rtti at a hit 

.lift bvfgpipliifcil Society by Gnptnin T. G-. JIofltgniiHjtji!; 
ummdy, that round Cashmere, anil among the aboriginal hill 
|yil»em on the Himalayan slopes, tribes of men are usually lor 
fry.ntihj* We havo not tire refx>rt before us) mimed, or we 
think lie said 1 “ from animals mw. If wo may 

uelievo inquiry will bring to light a series of tubes in that 
•luster etiil existing in the totem stage. The statement waa 
nui'.ly hi support of the hypothesis that an Ant tribe had 
t,> the north of Cashmere, pm lorwmri in ej [donation 
'■f what Hcrodorus relates that the goLMleMa theta were 
worked by ante. 


* Stt " « a Ttiimi : Hint* of " Tutrm Ohfinims .—We 
saw that in the local tribes or nations in America, name one 
uf tie tribe.i of decent luul it -mpi-mmy ascribed to it—Uiat 
tb. Bear, for instance, wu* the leading tribe among the Hurons. 
r ■ "'iptriotity infer* subordination, of course ; in other 
worth, a political system. It 1 b state! in the AnhualMin 
tiuU " It w among the Natch® alone that we find, connected 
SS? a highly privileged d**, a dc^tic ^‘ernment. and 
wruedung tike a regular form of religious worship." The 
hnUmtifi omipu-d three villages near the town that has pre¬ 
serve:! their twine, nud were in four elans, Wlwt their to tem 
'™° r “ nilt ala£ ^ 1 trat "the privilege*! ^ 

wvcreigu bud for thir totem the aim. This seem* a legitimate 

i' ll T\ frora lh<ir Scii?, UM-! daimiH" to W 

■h:v.viided from the nun—Lire Sun tribe I,dug v> for like any 
otiwr ••The hereditary dignity of Chief, or Cm,I Sun," we 
are toH. dfecein]-.1 as usual by tire female lino, and be. m 

f 1,l! !k ’ ,Ah * T *«**»■< •/ hu -,W. Whether malo'or 

T ; C °^ ™ ] y fiarry persons of an inferior [>. anther] 

an? ,1 ^ 131 ’7 lbt \ iir tribe the sarau e** with 

- except tliat it woe dominant ns the Bear WftJ 
.imfliig tho Huroria. 1 A Sim could not tunny a ‘inn. n nv 

1 (.«, wl. II jv us. 

- Art iim «wu feHnqd*** ■ mil n li* dwibiuE mi* ^ Httraw 
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tdc-tc th flTi ci leaver c until marry a Beaver; ntui tbe Sun 
Tsoiiie wag taken from the mother. 

If the could become a totem* why tot the moon 1 
That they wett W-th hnnrj& we can sea in numerous rases : we 
huve distinct proof of it among the Indians in the ease of she 
Ckippewsyk 1 if thay were totems they vuii explain for ua 
she solar and lunar mces nf the Atyam Wc have them m 
Pem as rumried persons, and ahm hj brother and sister. The 
Incas wore Suns, as their name cold all the traditions imply— 
a Sun tribe, nothing lass or more; their first parents children 
uf the sun, sent to the earth to found society, as the reader 
may see in Ftescotifr opening chapters. Acosta tells us the 
brother 1 -t 1 the Inn* *u. ■!■ ■.I in p-i ferencu in Ids souv jun 1 

if tk\ tiiib paints to kinship amunL the Peruvian Sun tribe, 
having been at one time through mothers only-—:s. note ot the 
totem stags. The pride of power led the tribe to give up 
csegamy and become a caste; but then* to keep die stock 
pure, the Inca always married a sister, and when a son 
jucc ceded, it was us heir of the Giya, the lawful sister-queen, 
showing the lingering preference for tin- mother* mh We 
infer the plicence of Sim Uribes among the Tlurcuig, the Buya- 
goohs, now extinct, the Chemkess* the Choctaws, nail the 
Gaddoea of lied Eiver, uU of whom there is reason to believe 
more Dr less formally worshipped the suit Hie Xatches bad 
Sim temples and perpetual fires, 3 The Sun tribes may have 
been very powerful, but it is only what we should expect, 

iibw ths fiun l4T.bc- 1 Th* - }iLi;f flf tin* TTaroiiii, Charier crii is fcolarvrd :■> 

JuiTH sa&mjii fen 134 tbft vrm, an.J ihn dignity U hrrf* 31 t*ry tnmiigh 

•■»nlj r . Jl b 4 fixplanaiktiEi that thb Mtf* of tlao 2bar4n£t may 

hits SBYfcltOnl for tlae'iif'selTM a K>l*r ori^u, in whk-h fan. tha chiflf would bo u 
Bar, sxici n?I s *«a_ IVm |t- r i= J ■ in wish an initxuK. -? -. Sun rLat i« jtt * 
fai wtn-k i iimihr ejeiiLanAtios vttmlA — J.4m. 3y, ih.i: this xtuk< 

tribn vtm dumiiuni. ami :unr it* chitf iwmac'd lUa Snn a* tbea Krioni 

* ^nAas^/iii ^jnmtirrra?, veil, ju IGS. Tla* urn «ul raoon ww oeE*«ina«Uy 

i;tf-cJi U* Ei^iiliig:, it ti|.i|iea;T 

i lib, TT- cap. riL, eUod tiy rrn’oti. 

* ^rrtrY^'fl tuL li. |Ji|t U3 + Ut Wii FT^Uv-V liul hftlt 

ijf nten oil tb Eil^rii! of Trinii.iria^ f]iLtf Df a Sail lrH» Ibtrr-: ' Ttn? HalbdetB me. 
iAg^esiiyit of t Satt «:ock. Wux illUier oomgtittifiv of Mr. ■Groti-'i diApofisiJn to 
Iftaiat fiB ikp jpajrjj? JiUT»t tJ *LftLe of tin^k Hiyxii^Eijgy." Wt 

E~haS1 ^h- 1i> siiil ty that Mr. Gmttfa iihi|KMbtipai h tlie right cum. 
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among a rat* simple enough to IjtJiuve anjlhing, that a 
peculiar sanctity, and corresponding privileges, would readily 
ha conceded to those believed to b$ descended from the great 
Lord or Day ; and that tibs uprcmacy in many gmup* ahruM 
oh this accanm. be tin? more readily obtained by the tolar 
&tpck* It is also uppamit that fAfi totem might well com- 
maml a general vemantfioiu-—the worship of nil the tribes in 
the group; hit it h equally manliest that the Sun would not, 
any mom than the Master of Life, where it took the first p!out! 
in die State religion, interfere with tlie a]Iegiam?o due from 
thi> stodk tribes composing ths nation to thair respective 
tntvtna The Incas ua Mr. Pnaacutt j unit- oat, luid tin* gwl 
iKiiity t«i i-niUn t all die. trihsd gods bio their temples in and 
mimd (Jtisua* in which the two lending gods were the Master 
of life and the Sum In the temples, Mr .Prescott telb iiif=_ 
*ltmru were animals also to bo found/' but he does noL e|mclfv 
them, stating only that M the llama with ita golden J1 cere iva~ 
the most tiunsqacumiL* Were these nniitiftlft the tofcejBa, or 
their euibknia, of out friends t[i» Boar? ami Beavers ■ “ 

*J. Ti>k<v^ — a. Totmt OJpju^. -—Among the Fijians 

w«j find a sUik of Affairs such a* utsiy Imv.v firt-^dacl the t;cn- 
toUditinn uf the monarchy anil the- Olympus of the T^pna 
They Ate proud of their judigivi^ and Toki. one of Lheir 
uhtefs, . leiniH Ilk be the defendant of a Turtle. Others have 
fishtii for ilmtr prcgBtfton. Their gmatest god, thu Creator, 
who is oBmiaciont omnipotent. And ao on, b the opinion of 


1 Tlfi-| mjrthrfogiw ttf frru u.rA MsiK’n JwTiyri 10 lw Mtplond. iiirl may fo* 
**!»: tfrl to 4 tidd *urttoj W tof wtLT^d. TTLf [>* fo/r* in* Lay* yWEil a 
iLraog ■o^i;*ttnfc Itud Hi* Totten. Oftinin] ^ Alt*« anil T>. »|^ H 1rt w tfr _ t 

r^ptrebAfth Hk* UV- ef triton *Hfc taUmi—iha Son 'bmijiant. 

iVrti *1 i . L 'Hi. I >iui of liui f iundkii.-- r iWwhlilUii tfrm * prirklv-T 4 isr 
£,a aa^to. ft- wrpmt* wd Ua buhl Tht* Uoji. mi hud th* a^ii < jU tfcei» ■ UadaTrf 
Anil Slur *q«ii* 4JL Wt i»iu«i#r tUir WK TSi.. wur ^ BlUiilppxIitll 

ntr?a]lY. "* iiiiimiLtL^ liiifd" ami “Ml" tii' vu with ihr. fea^am Of 

ihi- hmanon^-bini *m tii toft Imt. tf ib« h tanirniti mu 4 ihb I 

ikinnifau. fcvd in thf. fevmi hfnniu cf * iolv m 

n CJ«L *f Turn th*t m iM^njdntni wlili, Tt- ™m Lb fei« firTr.Ttl 
yntf* t^ei» W 1 CT» faEBnmll (bn pluii* BBl| flniftinis —-M |iil i|i # , H L p * 

Ttottfcf \±v uf H 3 *:£-^willl 1 ■vtl J^yaiiijn:t+ fnuin i’rrkiPiw i 1 1 

•i" ££■ ■» “2 25 - r ni S?i 

luuLi lu»*lu|^ imy.. n#sl*«8 uf Uu U* d f ailsrnmrin^, ^ 
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his special votaries* U ri K " wh ist dhrino h the Serjumi" 

Some of their $tmh tire “ eiuhrined " in binU. Gah& t or jikml*; 
some. in the same way, in men, Their second god in import¬ 
ance i* Titi Lahviiw, who claims the Hawk as bis shrines; but 
another god disputes lha right, and claims the Hawk for 
him^lf The Shark is a great god; u!s;j the Crab, "One 
godr flay* Mr. Will irttra^ u is aupji^wd to iultn hit the eel T and 
another the common fowl, ami $o un, until utariy every animal 
becomes the shrine of some deity. He who worships the 
Eel-god must never eat of that tl*b t and thus of the rest: so 
that some are tabu from eating human fleab because the shrine 
of their god is in a man. . k Thu Land-Crab is the shrine of 
Kokti Sitka* formerly worshipped in Tfliva, where Iamb-crabs 
me nattily seen** When a laod-nab' favour* them with u era!1* 
they tnake formal presents t.-> hint, " t- [prevent the deity 
leaving with the impression that he wa* objected, and visiting 
hk remiss worshippers with drought, dearth, or deaths These 
gods are tribal, and no om tan doubt but they are totems 
wto have made stink progress ^ wa above suggested the Ik Mr 
might make, and are become the ubjocfcp Of a more or les- 
regular wnrahip—the Serpent tribe dumJimnt > and the llawk 
tribe in the *&&ad place. The Men pda are a new element 
in the Olympus; hut they appear a* “ shrines H merely like 
the ether animals* and were no donbi arrived at by im exten¬ 
sion to man of condusione speculatively reached as to the 
nature of totem god* in general. The Fijians have filled Lhe 
world with *plritB ami demons, They am- imeesaaeriy plugued 
by floats, witch^, or wiriurd^ Y^iobltia usul stones, nay, 
even took us id weapon*. i«l* and carmen iwvu wits that arc 
imuiomsl, and that, like tlm muh of men, pass on nt hist, lo 
jlfta-to, tiie abode uf departed spirit. They warship pillars 
ami rocks; but, so far as we know, they do not worship the 
tun unless their torn gods aro uf the boW Stock* 1 

T, Z7i- (Wi^ tCfii *j/' d/t-? ia £/e p TiV. ja —The. 

stale of tnkad of men iu the totem Hugo hi familiar enough, from 
th* m^dunts we have of the luwvr r.ic» of men* Th* diftajcc 
of sdentifio knowledge nowise imjtiiet sin absent of sp^ti- 
1 jftti a id Ihr i .■_ I <5 TTjomii WillLitL; 1 v&l. L JU-. ill. l2i.L US IE 
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Latin * tt miher necessitate* tko pre-senc*- of » great nrnount 
of it explanation of the phenomena of life a mail whiij# 

feign for himself; aiul to judge from the universality of it. the 
iimpleat hypothesis, and die first to occur to men, seems to 
have been that natural phenomena ana ascrtb&ble to the 
presence in nnimah, plants, and things, and in the force* of 
nature, of such spirits prompting to action as men urn conscious 
they themselves posses*. So far as we know, this itaa been nt 
some time or other the faith of all the races of men; and 
again, bo far os we know, it is a faith that has nowhere been 
given up as unsatisfactory otherwise Uton gradually on its 
being perceived, from case to case, that the behaviour of ihu 
forces tif nature and of the bodies they act upon is nut way¬ 
ward or wilful, but conformable to law; anil nndj the law has 
ton ascertained. This animation hypothesis, held as a faith, 
is at the Toot of all the mythologies. Is has ton colled 
Fetidiistn; which, acton ling to the cununon accounts of it, 
ascribes a life ami personality resembling our own, not only to 
animals and plants, hut to rocks, mountains, 1 streams, winds, 
the heavenly billies, the earth itself, and oven the heavens. 
PYidahtsm thus resembles totviuism ; which, imlevd, is Fetiohwiu 
pins certain peculiarities. These peculiarities ire, (1) the 
appropriation of 11 special Fetich to the tribe. (2i it-s heredUsry 
EtanfimisaiDn through mother*. and (3? us connection with the 
/if? ton mtfa i. Our own belief is that the accompaniments of 
Feticbism liatn not been well observed, and that it will yet be 
found that in many cases the Fetich La the totem. Be that 
as it raay, wo may safely aflinu that as Felichism dies slowly, 
withdrawing its spirits from uue upbore after another on thdr 
being brought wiUiin the. domain i>f science, so it gn-w slowly 
tlumigh vtuiim* stages of development, bringing the realms of 
notur.* one by one within the scope of the hypothesis which La 
iu foundation, Mtir iiifortmiLmn is incomplete ; but from utt we 
know, Lite of Australia an?, na theorists, far in advance 

of tiifl Bushmen, Vedrfaha, Amhmums, and Fuegiims, while it 


1 tfci* HImIiqh) *u m STF&1 EtbiJu gwL 11 n ^ 

J«Bgl.trTn.; -int, flm®. [Ill* On bit* i. Buotlwir, COM, “th» umi ua&UL ut 
Itisldswra.** 8 m Do'wan, Did, MimL J/yA., i, » 
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appoara I imp tfaemsdvii have tnauy steps to toJte before 
reaching Liip- fillup up tlie animism of gome .American Indiana. 
They have not yet p for example, 30 for as we know* vivified 
the-* heavenly bodies, Thu Indians, again, have not yet 
advanced so far as the New Zealanders, who its sign spirits to 
groves and iore&t ^. 1 as did die Creeks and Iforuaj-ih, while none 
of tho [h-v i |s]i;^ last mentioned reached that perfection of 
Fetich mu allies I to an ontology which b P^ntlidisiD.^ 

The jasrificatim of the StataftnpE that there is no moe of 
men that has not come through this prinutive sen^o of specu¬ 
lative belief, will [uotj be found in this exposition in its 
entirety. 4 We may here my that such u stage b demonstrated 
for the Hindoos and Egyptians by llicir doctrine of tnms- 
taj^gntfciL It Lb of the es^czxee if that JocLrirto that every tiling 
has n son] of spirit, and that the spirit are mo^Lly hum an in 
the 8£nae of having once been in human bodies. All the 
spirits nro of course ultimately divine-—detached portions of 
the Deity, 

We find in Lhu Coda of Mtimi that- YGgeUi hies, tiflj 
cuic/a^t, worms, insects* reptiles—some very minute, feme 
md\*ir larger—fishes, sunk*- fortob*^ cattle, bhgfcalis are the 
lowest fortnn to which the dark quality lead-- [the sou] of a 
man]"' A man may after death* according to the shad a of 
the dark quality, become an elephant. boree, lion, tigey lioar, 
or a man of the servile eln&a; while; in virtue of the good 
quality, he may rue to Lite rank of the genii, to be a regent 
of the iUtrSj or even a god Tliiis implies, of course, the 
existence of .spirits resembling -air own of various ranks, from 
thoae that dwdl in mineral a and vegeliiblts up to that of 
Bmhm:i, We have a similar implication from the Egyptian 

1 S« “Thr* AdrunSiircs of BjtA, u ami “Tk* CMMivd uT Fimfcu anil Earth, ' 

In Gnr/ft JfplAuAiyy, 

1 A itrfkiag ilfratnlnoD of llie grid mi titj of flu- -'i-nhitiusi gf F-Udium will 
be fmi. \ Hi Tifimtft 'A* Fjjian* ¥ p 24 L Thr- Fijian* trw far in ulfmw oS 1 ikm 
Totten* 

4 Twg imp?* haTing a fanrtaggn thu njiltur, by Mr, E, ft. Tyktf. 

thp -All- r-n Tin- Eirly 1 miiiitftnl -if Mfttk. " :■ =i *4 lb* HTber ».rt a, Tw>n of (fenu^i 
Tlwt^M hi M+yjflnj; Ctr Elfuijn n, w both tod. ttaforie tkc fifty it luLtlUtifli, Lolidw, 
mm IfuIE vritrthy of bfliag cmunltal 1 , 

1 Cwlf, ship tit. trr. 42, IS ; auc| L *T. 4^ 
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doctrine. Lot consider how such a doctrine could have 
ariseuJ 

The doctrine connects itaeif at once with the (Jaaiuoguny 
and with elides, Mnnub amount of the genes^ /rum the 
firs* ili’.ine id'Oa to the seed and the golden egg md the 
waters; to the \ eda-a milked nut from fire* air, and the aim ; 
ami to the final evolution of all Beings, onimala. and vege¬ 
tables, will bo Admitted to bo as unscieni.iiic, or ioolkh, m 
siLuything thy Australians cmdd devise atip|jos.ing them in have 
imagination enough U> slurp so a theory; and it h not 

h ivhit more ingenious than the Australian view of life, taking 
Hicce&b ill gotring wt the truth as the tent of ingenuity, f?o 
frntf, it may be gaid* Ls Wyond the roach of speculation. No 
doubt; tlm fantastical doctrine, however^ may safely be 
assumed to contain it. " L A mmsmignitoiy soul" js not 
an hypothesis like plilogistou: the latter explained so mv 
foci*; the former, noin.% How Lhau did It uriat * h resulted 
from ethical vmd the theory of the Coarnns, 

But whence came the latter? Its romoe, we think, is in, 
(LnhiUblti. It a -.i peculation to captain the facts,, real mid 
imaginary, of existence That is. in the order of events, 
Fetiehiam, winch cmign* 41 souls" to all things came first, and 
afterwards the coalmen! theory, which explained, in^r alia, 
mi the souls of all things/' the ethical ductrme regulating their 
trims tVi cnees merely. In ether words, hud tha ■■ aoula" tint 
been pre-exmmg we shotdd not lucre had tho theory—an 
un kua$tiDUiiblo pro^fii: r of human effort to explain ikiits—nor 
anything rqscmhlmg it- His, we submit, is the common-sense 
view. The doctrine supervened on a system of ideas uom- 
pTiaiisg all the dements with whieb it had to deal The 


' Hw mMmnr iTCUndgmioG h*r* iwn varbsst#. Ilk tin- BKhnymk it. r 
puiflal rniiuiM ta ; to kit* isudiiliixtt® it itustr Notara xhi 

Koldun nsdiiiHM tin* Rnkhniutta v* did tku Crvrizxt. wlikh mu IH fy£ fer 
^Umcr lEora pqimlip i.i irla, TLl Jen- i.lj y b-vu Lid UiHf avrUm 
ba&i tim Out* |dUU^;<W It I* In U» iTaU^ «uj 

stnwramr^ Tl.. .<,111 «1 A ,.,m in IhwU. ,l<J w ,.. mR . w w tJl# 

/'‘‘T •*** 1 hncun* h,> i lh* ilMtfUi^ tat it w i„-„<i tl,- vjwd „t 

ill- i tLTltnh. It n*+ Ibr. crw:d u!i ilia Huikhe *n*. (^ lftb4r K, j^ =. . ^ 
Uwiy t did Using, li wu lnriigoqdiiff is ^nu4Hv aimJ la muicni : Wcdwi " " ’ 
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windows in heaven, and tho liny ament separating the waters 
above from the waters below lhem ( do not imm clearly 
demun$ truer? the old theory of min, than this doctrine ikinon- 
strata preexisting Fet ich iein. 

That the due trine of tmnstiiLgmfcion was invented at ri 
pretty lets date in the progress of the Hindu races we miy 
certain, Timm is hut one sentence m the ltia*Veeta \ Hymn i 
I ii-h which 1ms oven been supposed to imply transmigration, 
iiud it due* not do so, we lllv assured, when thu worda are 
taken literally in. their ttBUOl siita*. Yet die belief in the 
ttcmlVt life after duatli may tin traced in &imt of du? hymns of 
the Veda. This belief, howowr. assumes rnnny forms, and the 
present writer has no certain information as to its Vedic form 
Of the forms it assumes many are higldy curious. The 
Australian and Fijian we saw. Among Lhe Tahitians human 
Bouts u + er 4 supposed to I ►e the food of their u^.], and they 
oflhretl to him human saerifle^ that he might be fed The 
Kbuudfi have a limited quantity of soul jis tritail jirtiptwty p 
mid they Explain their female inf inti tide t»y saying that the 
fewer their women are the more soul there will Ur for the 
men. The customs of some tribes in Madagascar show that 
they think that one man may have several souls; and not a 
few tribes, holding that the souls ul the dead return in their 
new-horn buhics, L ixry m the houses- or near the d-onra to 
facilitate tins return 

ll h familiar that men everywhere it* undent times |>e- 
lieved spirit? k« inhabit trees and grovc^ and to move its the 
winds and stars, and that they personified almost every phage 
of nature, We have now seen that such baHfife cannot he 
regarded as having been deduced from the grander doctrines 
of tho ancient reLLfpons: but that the latter must he regarded 
*3 having W 11 auutrtti’tod upon such Mieffl u- their ibundit- 
tifflM. Demons anil genu, iuu] the spirits of plants and 
mincfLiU, vt^ru p4dcr than Bntlnntt; let ns hfljw they will 
tint survive him. They are everywhere lively still, oven 
in the most advanced notions; and wo have not to 1*0 very 
fur hack in time to dud them playing a most importsL port 
in our medical theories Demons — a aperies of diaembodied 
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Boyl-vat—wor- Lutinecbeil with by bhe Jews sttnl 

earh Ckristiyns. and it b familiar how on one ecctt&imi whan 
driven irnfc of a man they entered mm a herd of swim Tho 
genii of the early Italians—iu like the totem—«e liaiiiiliar, 
and even more s" are the genii of the Arabian ±\'i$ht& The 
Muha&ietam if they ore ircie to their prophet, meat *tin 
believe in them In that vary earl oils book IfishMi w T- 
J/rayaAtfA, h record of the sayings and Jomgy of the prophet, 
bearing Ui be made by tiioa-e who knew him best—lib wives 
smd disciph-—we tiutl the following, which is pert lh tin to 
onr subject :■— 

Ibu-Otufii’ w 1 braid Li* highnci* * ej 9 - Kill makea, ami kill 
tliu cEmlLe which tmj two blade line* rjpoi3 it* bock. ncd kill the -.hakv 
tuiiLd ufitri'j on account of iti final] s^il : fof v^-xtly ibcsn two kimi* of 
sitak* Mind tht ey^» as ®cri n& they or* locked at; and if a prrgnitlfc 

pf iman diuntd ** tlieni k -b would mixarry Iroui fright/" jlm-Oeuo- 
±.iy\ L Jn.-t iL-i | \\-ni hIajUI lulling i*U!Lt M , A L £ -1 <nt £1 mil-An «te railed out 
to tju> not fcf* kill it Then 1 said, A His Ughnes* ejniered m* to till 
them; why do yn?u forbid r He *111?. frighted idter gfria# tbn- 
.,rhi= for killing Lbtiixi, tiiid H Ton ns Lint not till ib& :cake>; tlial live in 
tin* Iiooms, iritis they an* hoc m*k«, buy n kind of genu/ 11 Ab4- 
Siiyit aid. " We wtnt Lq ALddSfod-KSiiriHiri; md whilst \t& vn-rc dt- 
TLli^H wt heard U thlkjng LUidi-T lilr bctfoteiui . Mtd fooktd olid iiW a 
«tmk& Than I gift np to kill it, and Ahn^uxd wet fiajiug lib prayers?* 
mul h* jisiulc il gj^iii to mu to eit down* ami I slid tu And vs Lifii. Jnr bnd 
Bubhr I bit prayeri. lw made a iign hiiranb a room iu Jii* krmwip sod 
said, 1 Tbure w*i= u jtujtli in rny family lic«I Ibuit; who bod Etowlr 
married/ Tkfin Abft^Sild said* r Wn cukip oni of Modinah ulos^ with 
the Fftipheti l>^ * trench wki^b wat ilbffj^n^ for 3m | ths;* yonth 

woulil u-ak llie PespbHV periuiMion to return tu Ida hon« icvuty day at 
noon, wbtdi waji ifranLetL Then one day sbt- youth juked Tim highnrfid'a 
leave p wb- - ? said, l'''n on your amieur, 1 mil ulqmu-d nhoni you, 

Tr-jm llm *v(l til tribr *'f Flj-nS-Kuraidliuk Tlitti tkr youth 

look hi* ann>* and teturrn.! t-n?rn.r*Sn htri hniir- ; nml wlu^n h *■ -ittivw!, be 
Z&W hii wiffl alooijifii: Vretwotn two diWf» ; utisl the Vue rb vra* 2i|jv4Cft 
piercing htr mdlh <i -p^ar^ bung; ^ir^d wiih joahmay at her ttiiud- 

i*±£ "ui of bur rooiu ■ und the ^ibJ 1 WitliLubl yuitr *j*c’U\ mill into 

the room Unit you may ses wtwl biw brought me ouL Tb^is tbn ^Niitb 
went Oiii- ibo Toom. and bfthnld a tafp^ atuikc l cuIpiI irp ib^pEng upon his 
Wd p and W «truck bln iptor into tin? ^ttak^ „ Ibeu tlm imkr attfleked 
tlie TLiiSth, aiol bit bim, anil h wi\# tmt kuumm which csf ibens dird firnt, 
tko imikti or 1 b t youth. Than I went to sL-^ Pruptwi and ni*LHtiuual the 
iKcurtrii- 1 -. And -d-l, HupjsJkam fl«l life ti> tb • ym\h* Tlitu 

Uii liislantTt* Aik Cexl to your tHcnj . wkeitfer- elo y^n waih 
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d prtyef to he qmuJl- for |tl» life t Afitr that he wid* In |lw&# Loli^h 
A xe -tte pmiij some of them and . line in tills- it ; LLm*f<]rr Irian) 

y.: || ■=* M yiii*g of (how bhjtlflfcnUa Him thorn oul p tut du nut Lurry in 
fcilttfig diem. but shy, Bo ftfii siu^ocnsHtHli nut; if y*m >:o* f tliiLlJ till ymL 
IIigii if be got* away, so much the better ; Liu ir till ;;. becAtm- it 
baa tundel pun'll. Ami hia Inglui&M mid t'- dir yrrathY trib*j Tak? 
fcutaa aw^y and \my him* And hi nnue dadiiiwi it Li tiiiu, Hut hi* 
ii»..ftn, -= iajd, Vtriiy Lhdw sire genii in Mtilinah which kvt enitimd^t 
Tfli^is : then wlitui yon i«e aity mus of them* warn Mm threEi ; aiuJ 
if h« appear* after lhnt* kill Licit. Titejaiia^ b* is none but an i&MftL? 
Omns ^hark *aid, H Hit hi^lme*? onLo^d a iihanuiteon lo Ins killing and 

'll wm ii duimleoN which blew trie £ia ldio which Nimrod threw 
ALrabam; 1 - , . Alftlmmimh 'A JS& "An ani bit & pr^hrl. tnd h» 
otd-rtii the uil-UU to T*; bciml, whkh w*a dent Then Hod sent a 
rtnee to tb*i prophet* mying., k Hove you burn1 1 on account of ™e biting 
you. a. whole m altitude of the™ that K-iaemocred Gixt* mul fitted hift 
oaiui- i 11 * 

Hih high ilia's scientific views m Other subject* were in 
topping with his zoology* "The genii," he %P it down, 
rare of three kind*. One kind have wings and fly, anoLheF 
lire snakes and dogs h and the Hi ini uiuyu about from place u* 
phtco like men/ 1 ' The third are not so unlike the Buyl^us. 
In Miihcpmet s a system the devil and bad genii are at the root 
of sill disease! except fever, which result from the heat of 
heLUtira, an element of which Hie Australian* lltf as yet 
ignorant He believed, of courae, in ilia evil eye, ami in 
spells and amulets, as so many of us still do \ but perhaps 
ht- is l av hero appea rs to more advantage than in his iistiniiomy* 
Stas% r ho says, were created for three purposes—to embellish 
the regions* h< atew rLc and for guidance in the forest 

and ,m the sea* Our poor Wolves* Bears* Beavers, and 
Opn&ums must 1^ tenderly regarded, anil may, we think, 
be belie red to he thoroughly earnest in their faith, when 
views like these nppettr as propounded by the founder of one 
of the greatest existing religion^ Of tho tmws of Fetfchism 
among the r r rei}k 3 and Romans* it would be waste of Ltmu to 
mj anything. 

Wd have 3^ild enough U> prep;Lrv tlie reader for the ei- 
amiaation we are about to enter iifum, of the evidence of Hie 

1 Vot. 1L fr 510, IkHik s"i.L tha]*. IU. l y 4.r! L 11 lu tzjil^ci^tiiiN. of naiiiLile, 
livloloui imlanful, tu bo atm " Cikutu, 1800+10, 1 ?ol. JL ji. 314. 
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WOEahip of animals and vegetables among tie uttcumU r 
to give him the feeling that it is not very improbable 
that in classical region* we shall ilnd unums, or some thing 
like Utem. 

Let un, however* before proceeding with that examination 
state the results we have reached. We have found that Umo 
are tribes of mm (called primiLiTe) now existing m the oaith 
in the totem Stage, each named after seme t m i nifll or plunt, 
which is its symbol or ensign, and which by the tribcsnunn 
is religiously rtfgardeti; having kinship through mol Lena only, 
turd exogamy ua their marriage Jaw. In several cases, we have 
:-y r-n t thv tribesmen believe themselves to l>o descended from 
the Lutein. and iu every easfl to be, titinixudlv at least, of ds 
brvjni . -r ^|N;ciea. We have iieen a rtdrititjii existing between 
the trie- t-hicu and their totem, a* in tin? case of tho lient; that 
might well grow into that of uvinddppcr >md gial r ti¬ 

the i .-iulilialniient of rdigiotrs ccramoaiab to allay tin: touni'a 
just finger, or secure hut continued protectrno, Wo haver -ren 
in the case of the sun* conceived us n being! and having Win 
tribe ilko any other nniim!. n first place acquired curl 
the hunootaL of a regular wocihip among tribes still iu the 
Upturn stfige T and. that it is not Improbable the cuitus of other 
totems la i amt* regular ita mu worship advanced ; and in the 
citsrv- *if tlie PijpjLt*. wIim re tin- -s-r; ent atnl not the asm in- 
trodutttd regular religious ntv^mmees, we have a mem 
or h*93 regular womhip flf the oilier ttHcEW — m wn 
entitled to consider them—iidvam^d to t!u> status of gin la. 1 
We liavo also scon that while the intellectual rouditiau of 
men that accompanies tocemkm U well established for all the 
lo wer nuLiea uf men now existing* there U much eviduace that 
the higher racas 3 3 ad anciently iH&iii iu a BEiikihkr con did un 
Wy tin vi to^mijrji in various phases ihlteadiii^ that cumliLion. 
oud having nmsou to think that the kigkoi rates Imd once 
hijcu ill tile ftauitt ^uidiiiuii, we liuw 1 probability that they 
abo may onto havo had toteim 

1 Ja isnif quarter* m Stniak*, i magi* nf mnici,.i!i h*T* hum fouul In 
IssttiPc *5*1 1 frtM ^i^ 1 * ti ibn tb^y "'Hi liJiili* 1". -ill I 1 -- rriRnRi t^rr 1 1 lit*rn fftfli 
tunii inykfw Ih Kb* SuU T^trtV l l« uf tbi ib:vL 
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n. Totem-Gods AVffifQ th>. A&chsts 

^r e naW preened to examine the cases of the ancient 
nations. JjuurBMlch as these lt»l before the dawn of their 
histories, advanced tar in civilisation (otherwfaw their histories, 
which depend on monuments and literary records, «ou!d not 
Stave coiamuJicod), we should expect that in the interval which 
intervened between their being in the totem etaae—supposing 
tlicy were over in it — and the beginning or authentic records, 
the’ totems, if they were to become gods, would be promoted 
io u distinct place as the god* of the tribes that possessed 
ihom, and be the objects to them of regular religious wo»Mp. 
Looking again to the result of ewgamy mid feiaofe kina hip, 
wo wight expect that while here and there, perhaps.a tribe 
might appear wit.il a single animal god. ns n general mle tribes 
niiti uatxona should have aa many animal and vegetable g<nU os 
there were distinct stocks in the population- Some one animal 
we should expect to Hod in a first place among the animal 
,<oJe of o people us being tlm g*i of the Oomimut tribe; but 
we should not expect to find tire same animal dominant in nil 
i^uartma, or worshipped even everywhere within the suine 
pa t ion Moreover, since if thu a not roil tuitions came through 
tlio tabt-tu stage their animal and vegetable godfl must have 
Iwcti of more ancient standing thou Lho antlim] huh orphic 
audi as Zeus. Apollo, and Poseidon, we should expect lo tjnd 
in the aaenat hrgendfl sunie hint- of that priority. If we find 
tiny greyt number of such godft wnreliipped by the ancients, 
anil if wn- find hints of (heir priority; still more, if we 
tribes named alter the sacred animals, and baring them 
for their ensigns ; And. lastly, should wt iiti-i (he worahipjien 
Injuring thorn-wives to be. or having tmdilioim, sia ** 
Kjjghhf hnvo Ltiru they were of the stock ur breed of the 
animal they womhlppedy —tium wo think wc may safely con¬ 
clude that "so many concurring indieutimi* of Urn totem stage 
havinif been passed through »«! not misleading—that, in fact, 
tire uneiant nations had in the prehistoric times hean in the 
amt, case as that iu which wn now End the tiativw of 
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Australia. It will Ik- r. confirm (ition of this condnaicn should 
we 5ml the hypothec that they Am-? k=*m in tin* LuU-m *tag& 
tti make intelligible mimeipins tege&ds that hnw hitherto 
appeared entirely without meaning. It will be a further 
©cmfirsmttita dhptiid we find that there is evidence that die 
ancient nations hud been exogenous, tmd hod the system of 
kinship through feunties only. 

What evidence then have we t a show that the ancient 
nations came through the totem stage* If they did, it wga 
in prnhistorie timea. About these we hum: aonit? facte pre^^rvoii 
in thi: signs of the Zodiac, the majority tif which aie a mmnln , 
nr ramp® u mb of human and animat forms. We bavu another 
sat of facts hi the thuciffit forma of those comtellaiioDa which 
were figured! prehieroriculty. in animal forms. 1 

Some of the stellar groups, we know, ware named after 
g ock ur deified hurt**, Were the animal groups named after 
gmh also, or how wjw it the animal* came to bo promoted lm 
tht5 heavens f There b nothing in the grouping of the atom 
to suggeaL the animal fomis; tm mm cun ^rurally prepaid to 
perceive materia!;* for any such soggeatiom Tbo etara* we 
must believe, were long fauiiliiir objeeie of study and observa¬ 
tion l^foro they were grouped anti named j that they veto 
conceived to bo Setups wo may say wo know. How come the 
early studuiite of the hcaveim to name the groups from uiutuaU, 
uud even many of the individual stars? The probability Ls, 

- Thi ZoJll-qJ caDftelUthnji fr^nd to tbfl p£rtkr 3 *, a nf tb* Temple* of 
Detuiramh tud £*l*, Ua T-sjpt p .** af pvttt MithpLlty "M. Efcpui, In Ilk 
h v - .'^' r i;rui* Inj-ju d enruful ijin'itEintLnn v f iht poilion kI tSj=i. . i^-'. 

ind ialrttlifllifi prci^ticp aU m nal ml?. imr«l mi tLfl wodnuiOIl tint this 
cuSIh^ of thm 4kur* itum 4000 ■-<=. i| B fjwbr, in hi* AtnWrirfv ^ 
re[new»tiUftBH si En» 13 DO ysm oIiW than M. Diitittin , 

Tl-I- Inilfc, »™# to thit An thing i* m r * 7 >T iWuiitdj kn^wn of tlwifl ftmdftnt 
n'prtwlstjtbnj ; fiw Lhfl UioiilM* in *bkk ifc* IniNudgitiEdu Iletf beta ttLii/d wp 
wifil tiu fttlk&j hi»huto of Ifeff nl£iplt7 &l Ann lift# jmwitd utiv tnj^ 
wfarttfle F™rth H —Chuubw* 1 ! JSWyt, art ^Zuduu, 1hh T^p- ^odW 

ftJlUM of tb* fliiiEi:;*. afivitnl prnktti^ ChUie^, and Ji^Qm, in i- n^ 

o-ymUf tiiD^ irf Urn Egyptian! Mr, WilJimiti, of iha A RttnDEnoical Socisly, 

iaJbftcj jhh tiiuO. thl»i oi lijn Odjiv4# sj^ia ar» EAfiunt from t h» rjuail. Tla# 
of tbr ;.rajs in \:u± €ycla wr-fv tiau^d after pklilM imU iusmiLi, 
N'tftbfir uVx nor iba twn bu&iLrnl godt iu j\3teL OJiTJaptLi imv# £ C fc btdti 
[Tinjinri. 
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that in ancient as in modern tiniieg. star3 p when named, were 
given Darner uf distinction, that commanded respect, if not 
veneration ; and the suggestion thuwfcre is. that lie animals 
wlm* a inn 3 Trane transfer™] lo the star* «»i stellar grim] s were 
on krartb. highly if mat religiously regnrdfLl T\\t legonda that 
have coma down to ns, explanatory of the tmosferrence To the 
heavens of parLECiilnx animals, bear out this suggestion, It 
will immediately be shown that nearly till the animals so 
honoured were anciently wofcdiippoil as goda. 

Lat us sw what the nnimab are* There is first of all sin? 
serpent In the constellation Serpen tariu% which smny said 
rep resell let t J&ro ulu pi lis ; there :i n ■ .tb< - Hi;orpi o and I *ra c ii— 
the scorpion and dragon - there is the horee — Pegaous; the 
bull—Tiiurus; the lion— Leo ; the dog — Canis iinnjgr and 
minor | ; the swan — Cygmis; the doves (acconling to some)- — 
the Pleiads; tlio rum — Aries; the goat—Cnpricoruus : the 
fishes-— Pisces ; the bear— t r ran (major and minor ? ; the crab 
-— Catmer; and tliu ftS&oa 1 odts —the AfteRi There are others, 
but this selection will suffice for our ptirpoaes at present 

L —Wo tnky the case of the serpent first* 

becaiiBa for several reasons it \im been mom studied than any 
other. The serpent faith wan vory wide-spread, and It has 
attracted special nutioe from the port usaigtmd bo the serpent 
in (hr t.- -fii iu connection with tho foil uf mam Faber and 
Bryant have both pretty fully iuvejstignied thh subject, whkh 
liaj ft]*? Vui^n treated in n separate work by Mr. Batliuret 
Deana 1 Lately (in 1804) M. Boudin handled it Ira what 
may be called a large pamphlet rather thou a book. 3 and 
last year Mr Fargussonhs elaborate work* threw much light 
upon it T at the same time that it hm done more than any 
previous work to draw public attention bo this extraordinary 
religion. 

It b nonecessary to mldiice the ©rofence which establishes 
the prevalence, in ancient and modern times, of this worship. 

1 jT2i ■ fF^nJi ry fifth r LoTuimj h IS^Ql 

- C'jXr du Phitlhu ; CiAu du £frjtesi4 &udn Ardhropuhvi^.f, Efcrti, ISftl. 

* Trt< hi td &erp&d TF*trihiiK by Junpii Fex^issftn, F, E. S Inn Hi HxuHHD k 
LoJitbn. 
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It ts a feet conceded on all hands, ami In Hr. F«qpss©n a Wt 
it is demonstrated. Tliat work, ob> P ii vtrej important in this 
respect, that it abounds in photographic llystmtium from the 
Buddhist Topes >"f Saiichi and Amrnvati, which timHa the 
reader to rmlise the foot that the worship was r^il wtmship. 
Men md women *re exMbited in the sculptures in die ant of 
adoring the Serpent God, so that the actuality of the warship 
is, by the book, as vividly impressed on cho mind m it could 
be by atteisdunco at divine serving in a Serpent TciUpl^-sfty 
at Oamkulia* I u Cambodia, Indeed, une would have found 
the gad to lie a Hviug seipent—a totem— ! whereas Un^e 
ecdlptures ahow that living serpent had, aiuong the 
Buddhists, lost rank, rtf god being a heavenly (0phi-mojphiejs 
being whose symbol was u serpent of five, seven, or time 
heads, such as never had been seen wpm earth. In short* we 
are imahl ftd to ace [rom Mr. hargeason'e work that the serpent 
relight, timing torn the worship ol the living aniiual us its 
root, had ‘zii'wn S3i l- ■ a icfinvd faith, - ompKaiog a belief in a 
spirit world in which the Serpent Ciod held high mik ; and in 
an Olympus in which other ginls were combined with luui, and 
in which, below the gmj$. wer& angelic boinga of various ordure 
of standing and power, It m remarkable that the divine 
nature of these angelic beings In human form is demonstrated 
by serpents springing from behind their hocks or from their 
shoidder*, ai the divinity ol aiigeh and cherubs in our own 
synilkiliani is Indicated by their wings, 

Mr. Fergusson^ inb^dnetery essay show* that the worship 
nf the sefpeut ha*, at iorne time or other, found a place in 
the religious system of every race of men. Jt had ita place iit 
Egypt and in Palestine, ura among the Hebrews; in Tyre 
and Babylon; in Greece and Rome; among the Celts and 
Scandinavirusti in Europe; in Persia acid Arabia; in Cashmere 
and India; in China and Thibet; in Mexico and Peru; in 
Abywmk, and generally throughout Africa, when- it still 
dnoihdii^ a- this - Ult? religion m Dahomey; in Java ami 
Ceylon ; among ihe Fijians, with whom, m we saw, It stUJ 
prevails; wtd in various quartets in Oceania, Not w+ili 
esitabUiflkfd b the fact that it w*a a terribly real faith, with its 
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priests and temples, to high It -orepnised ecclesiiwtidsiii (iml 
f itnnT to offerings and sacrifices, all ordered according t« a 
emle. The e'jde, the ideas of the divine government, the god 
himself even, varied from [mint to point, there being no more 
unif ormity obaerviiltlc h ,-v than dsowliwo in u matter of faith. 
In one j'lutc the gml was a living serpent; in mi other .1 
collection of smiwnts, nv if the whole specie* was religiously 
regarded Here, again, the object of worship wiw an image of 
a living serpent; there, ttu image of a creature of the religious 
iuuigiimtkm—a spiritual ideal—the five-beaded, seven-headed, 
of nine “headed ITima. The god in stuus systems stood alone, 
was tfif god—God; in others he had associates, sometimes 
eiiuiil. sometime even superior to himself, bucIi aa Llio sun, 01 
fire, an anthropomorphic god, the smhlems of the procreative 
power, aonio other aniniid. like the hmoe, or seme tree or 
vegetable, or the ocean. But under all tlie varieties the fm-t 
is manifest of the serpent having attained (Hvint honoura: tha 
clnistUi of luting a good, wise, Imneficont, powerful dairy, to 
adore and propitiate whom was man's duty tied privilege. We 
have cited no authorities in support of these statements, 
IwconsS the facta are iu disputable and well ktio'vn, and ii 
general reference to the works of Bryant and Iwigussou is 
therefore sufficient 1 Two points, however, must he touched 

1 At W lh* eiMf.-o 1 1 nf tiiii -trrhrat Ulb. Wi* Hnvn, anfartunnltcly hit: 
AOMttdtJ- Til!' I'allDPiMTiE hive both ail "urthtj nflTpmtimi! » btarifilly. 1 h-= 
en ty T rarj-ni t c*]M Dtnh p n? i u Ur- Mt--l i«sui "i fh -ir Trinity. iV itUinrs 
i-l^ t f „, a ,^ i h- Jttan. Iturtim asy-i of lh|| nqttut, ** It i< f-itthe unyErmo 
bln mi ! iicnrtil fjwtt It tun a thnuiaurJ VI -Tub* mm, minimi 

:,>j single Toum,iin! it* iiifUirtir. -vma.il 1* mWOleJ with bj U» two 
|tn*« »j.il owanj, whlsli «u iohjti.'t to 1L” It W tielkveii tfi be tniUVirrat, 

iiiwu- lmr, alii: ill-pWwrfuJ. tn it* worriuji llwrr V- pwerti l..uji J 

ffimytm m *djraa*-l to it on evry iwevtnu, *rnl mwered by tie tiudcfs in 1011- 
Tt rvotuw with Um Lii'li [iri*»L Tim heavenly Mipcnt i* eailed hahi, *«-5 !*■* 
for Ua umblttn « eeiieJ in ! beta*! *mw or diy in * pot nr «Ui«wh, H» s« 
Uir^ j »4 ef wealth. The in tbss wqwtit iptUS, Brt flirli P*rnMing 

tb- h'i-'di ir.T'i In the teiiifli- of SoiltEnim India., SnJ when uf ago the/ ore 
IStalrinl lo ll!i goij, irbu hinueJf nt* Ida upon them, mnrtir^ them with )ii* 

; TJ ,W usulrr i-in mnrtiww Mill with tbAtWW nmlirul^t-d. hMw 

wmihl]! I* wnjpUii*l with that of ih# in IMuffitiy, » it 1 >« Uee “ “» 

#tbrr pliCM. mil With it liiinirit LVItainljr. «nd not wllb ---Tpiri I - wnnli i p, ate 
.--anneowd tbo hombte Itnmiia paElififfl » that ve . at ou the tout of Ottim*. 11«e 
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upon before we can ftdvatice with nm argument Hie first 
respects the antiquity of the Uhh ; miej Uie aitamd, the 
relation? totwigui tho gttfl nu\ his worshipped 

i ' 1 Of the gnat antiquity of the Mill there can be tio 
dtutblv * 'ottparal with Et, all thn religions are modern ; they 
imply it at their fonndiili™^ imd their earlier history is rite 
recoil of its more or less complete suppression or euli-ordinaLiou. 
The ctiku3 prevailed, for example, among the Hebrews before 
the true Mtk ! With the knowledge we now possess. 11 *&ys 
Mr. Fcigussoa, it does not scorn su di[limit to imdeimaiid 
what was mi-nnt by the curse of the serpent [in G* neats]. , . . 
Whfill tilt writer* qf the Pentateuch set tkuussftlves to iuiro- 
dnti^ the purer and loftier worship of Elchins, or Jehovah, it 
whs first necessary to get rid of that earlier fumi of faith which 
tho primitive inhabitant* of the earth itad faaLioiiod for bhent- 
miIvgsl" Tim ctirso, of course, wra* nut on the tferpant, hut on 
the cuUuat, We find a dmiJnr story iu Persia and in India, in 
both of which places this religion prevailed “The serpent 

it*U i»f vur inri'mmhi>n. nn tirn Dilinmii! rtligiou i| m bfl rfpnrttftd. id n ministe 
of Un* toSLuf* uf tL* vntmhjjiperi, ui4 aftluu Undid un* ftgudis^ i to 
biitocy uf tfadr reliving, would to vnlmifale iu ibfi in 1411617 . It is , jiully to to 
tbit wj> azq without ifr-tailff n* to thm belJefi gf [fat of 

Idli*, Winy wu IciTu (mm the luiima U¥^|t4pard p in? to to found thra-jatoul dtit 

hutem iTm|iin.. How miwfa kw *■ Tflt to Uara -if onz MneiflinporAci^i ^vnta ntnSrt- 
tim MCU - flwtanatnl fttiiirires 1 A>W* write, n kttw ftn m Biibtfp 

Crowtiinr, nspiKtEn^ •■:rj*ui-wm*faip BtaJ*, 1 . o*tUJii of th* f%t minimi. 

■ .S'i< pJBttrj 1 / 1 ito Utihop rey*. ,h -jan tv nured oai Atufut of ito *mkn cotoik, 
n ?u -l: ■ ■ !<- H f ev. S' p! t»* to Id'! ji 4 1 n>r. i hi ^nd r I bay Iwcotti> 1 ■■ ■ b^oh 

■~' r && h.uliF-; end rriit. tt^rTOLnEikaiiic to I to country. Tfaej ?*fy ufi.- R vLle-j- 1 
thr poultry COfipJ *£ niffbt* an.K n^tlowod im minj tfa^y VUtAJ : ba cnnrf.. 

c|Ujil£< ■■ jf whtrL tirp rtruLl k kr j.^ nithsi r-y thn niti?t« s tumiGlr**, gr 

b_T iJl^i flljUTOtT^M I h tllidf ititA.LlEslk!liriitH &U ■tiDTe: Uruttof Jf^ASi, flhrtjt, Eiifif 

i TI43J [- 1 ^-. ihGUL. Tluup tto ftMUllsy u Literally im►x|Ttri*bnl l>y 

Til (1 l^ fa^TitUivu thm- in 1*ii altkk* ih tto treaty jMiulf tnd 

lj Hot BtilnntaJc MbJe 9^4 Coii*tll fur tto of Bufru ihs 

bknit p*f frrraiiu!.-. Po oti Sdrtnnlffr It,, !Su6> cure of which mhi thill i — 

Artldfi l i. Tlial long ilQloUinq Iultllj- tocttof ir OOEDtttd b Haile. K*j 
much MKry fiefap^ lienribcria Etdu=-.3 ia tto nab™ fmm the defttm-tioH hr 
whit* uu u m tb4# ef a ruin «T taft-cnortruitnr that Tipiti tlin 

eini Wliidi iiJnr-K tu tfap it b Wiby tpi 

aEl Wttik ^ k™*riMn>y "ffly nu:h -uhIe^ hm t| inj ro ^ qLL ^| <1B 

tmdm- ito lik mi tto premia to Ih^nf to d-L^f ,'■] i H 

«.nwu, wlm id SO ftuM tad nmaord It ewey T " 
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that beguiled Ewb." **?* * Max Mullor. J ‘ seems hardly to invite 
comparison with the much grainier aoncopfebai of that terrible 
power of Vritm an.] Ahrimnn iu the Veda ami Avert*" 1 In 
tho Avesta then" is a great brittle ln-'twceu Tlinietftoim and 
Azin .li. bi~.ka , the destroying serpent- 1 The greatest expl..it >>t H 
Ijidra was thu slaving of Lho serpent Ahi. “ Where, 0 Maruts/' 
In- is in rule to aav in c.uo of the Vedic hymns, " was that custom 
of ytmr that you should join me wlw am alone in the killing 
of Alii." 1 In another sentg Imltaua takes the place of Indru 
in this battle; more frequently it is TriU who fights, bat 
other gtxls also share iu the Mims honour. 1 

The result of Mr. Ferguason's investigations is to represent 
serpent ^worship as the basis of the religious of India, ex* 
ceptiiiL! Sivaiftm, iu which the bull has had die first In 

Africa*we uiotI probably have the faith us it existed before 
the dawn of history, 

1V-- know from ihr Egyptian numumunt- -saw ilr. FenpiriO®) that 
meilkiir A' phyairM lutttuet wu the ei-cial aiatn* of the negro i w* 
Biter,,! In the Jl^itert Jvrtj* during the Im four da.ne.-unl par.. It 
the type wm theft tired wbiL'Ii lm» 4nee remained tm altered, why ma 
liii reUgsnn tttw* 1 There Ktftt no 4 priori difficulty. Ko other people 
in iU» B.fld teem eo uiulmugod end imeliu^Uv; iMnowlt ami 
mixture uf race* have taken plan* elsewhere. Chrintinut/ hue ^v.pi 
serpant-warihip out nf whet wm, the limit* •-! the Roman wutkJ. .vrid 
Jlahraii'.diini'im lw» Am* lho *snia <ivin iLu ^fmLcr j*urt uT Nortlwni 
rMi'ii Neither Influence hut ym penetrated to the G.sl.l Coat; and 
there, ajipmaSitJy* the iwiro India his old faith nn.l lu* ■ dil ftelinp fast, 
in eplto of th* pregret* • f tie wi of the world. It may 1* very homHa, 
Inn, fen m at present know, it i* the oldest of liuuuin faiiLn, and 
is new pmctiasd with mere eomphsene** at Dnhwmn than anywhere 
ehc, at ]w:tit ai the present .ley. 


* Ibid, p iW 


t CilifMfnrm it Sermts lFar±sAvp, Vat L JL 155, 

V l! iil!vr'» lliti-l'td; Suakia, vat. i- |>- M». 

* Tlw Vedia Aid was thn*-licujJrrl. like the heavenly Xn^atnUr. FrripBW* 
jihotr-CTH ••. W Uke th» Farsia* iWAli, only «uc ->f ZohLk . tb™ h*aul# Lad 

hcttUA. 

* Tills. w« skill set, is 4 TtTj partial tW. fcwtn ihn i^q-nt «nd lwll, 
the aw mil m.wn ; t|.e sheep, and fllepluillt. soil tin, ftirtcjjfc ti»h, Ik*j, 
Md liuu. enter is* totems) fct» tits liiu*» of the Hindu mythologies fire alts, 
m iiiav trtlitm, w*» h MSem ui India. The Piipu iviti* .;«■» of the ailes ■'! 

tn. tihmn««- i» dr-mded finm * kkuku.i man . n. mud in a hr.-— 
Jr?t, .tiiwT, eaL L p. 27S. 
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(2) It mis cui union t-.ji those who lind ihb worship to 
hilteve tlmt the m spoilt was tltmr pi uy unitor. They weiv 
call&dj Attd ctdl.nil iJiuxm^lves, &fpmt$> after mut a< hrfiuf *.</ 
the foW of their god, IVlmlo people, wys Bryant, kid the 
serpent-nanw, mid counted themsdve* os laelng of tin; SbrpcuL- 
hr&od 1 “In Phrygia mid upon tho Hellespont was ;i iieople 
styled or of the Serpent-brced, who mert --aid Ui 

retain iiffiulty and ^ [respondent with serpents-"' In 
Ithwk*, -lit old name for vvliinls was Opltiiisa; 11 in Tenos, one 
of the Cyclades ■ 1 in Cypvua, abo of old styled Oplunso and 
l>pUiodfc&; 4 in i 'ret».-; J and in Uiu bland Svti pints’ it b minted 
there wore SeTjwnt-Uibes. or, as thblu put it. swarms of 
Aripc/i^ the personality of the tribesmen king lost in their 
jiuine r as derived from the god SlinUarly ut Uib day in 
hulk llw^rh? are muiaerous tribe* uF Ssyaj on Cm north-* ‘-r-r-c n 
frontier r.r liberally, ^rjirnts, who Were undoubtedly no mined 
ikmi die Sarpent-God, as the Sunk; Indians aiv named from 
their totem. The iiinm- jVhy has pulsed into a family or 
stock name among Hindus generally. Colonel Meadows 
Taylor says, “It k n uumuitm name both for moles and females 
among nil classes of Hindu*, from lira i sm ins down in the 
lowest LlaBittS of SuiIuls ami Mbcldiits."" The Thobaus were 
e*Uviiit:d Swpontigutiie ; y .Egein, one of the ALhetiLan kuigSj 
whs r#put+ il -if the Se^umt-breed,"" mu! tki honour of having 
1 H-t'ii first king <jf Athens tna eitliar to Ap«xw, it 

dragon. or to Cccftrps, who wits A*W/ a smike**—ptobably as 
k-ing on the mother^ Bido not of the ^rpcnfc 3 cock* f>p. r iTt,i 

1 j^n -i i«f mL l p, *Sl. TV rafertsfo Us Hrynjir o.r<n : c tI «■ 

-S-iii' ulid LJ.lI.oi lfrtiilnp^ 17*5. 

: A-r Uiyani nr nywte; S-irtl 1* xstL I, p, tifcOj, TTm^ l*. vli, t_ 2. 
Tnilrt Ft rfrUElrxLEtt in HsJVj^ifcta flifrft P-trinro, gram* hircinnram fhVti [tr*diE| 

tjUuH O^.kk^niLM VU*L” 

* JitnliQ, kiv. a * St^iik. Bjn 

1 Oirtfi Jfri- s, 225. * Aetatimiii Ubatmlif, xU 

T Tjibp tVm. p. 4T7 < - 'furptatlfe*Senior «dl. fejinlsotti;, i r l} r 

1 &rp*i'.i tt-unfrij?. Appendix 1>, WV infer TroBs ititenieut 

lint U the q| i n*nt. 

I J>‘h*dh Sopli. L'JO 

II T»l&, p ftJto t L^.<pk?%ffK 

yl lL- JI 7 . ,£JA. L s , Mvl, 5ir^ t Aiii^ph. Tnp, 
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b 131.1 uE old to have swarmed with scrpOTta ; 1 and the - 
hs related of Amy cl it,’ in Italy, which w *9 si Spartan colony, 
ihs* meaning oi' tils? tradition liciug that the inlmlntfliits in 
either case- were wliafc in India would he culled Nftgus, and in 
America Snakes,* Tile kings uf Abyssinia put the Serpent 
first on their list of king* its the progenitor of the royal 
line. In 1 ‘eru, where the worship of the serpent was 
cnDjoiDi?.d (05 in many ptber casro) with sun~wursliip, the 
principal deity in the Pantheon was the Son-Serpent, whose 
wife—t] lc , fniiiide Serpent or female Son—brought forth ot 
idie birth a boy alul girl who became the first parents of 
mankind. So ihe Onribs-—<1 fuel nJ ready glanced at—relate 
that the fir?-!; of their racer wna lialf .1 ser^nl, being the sou of 
a Watiiu woman by a rivet-god- being ^inin and cut iu pi'X'c^ 
by Lis mother's brothers, the piecoa, when ttdfocted under * 
iHftga of leaves, grew into ;i mighty warrior, the progenitor id 
the Carib nation.* 

Tin; legends uf Cashmere throw not a little light on these 
beliefs. They show ns a doctrine resembling that worked out 
in the story of £lde Vtmur —the serpent nature in the human 
taly capable of being displaced by a proper human nature. 
An ancestor of Sakya-Muni, for ejanjple, foil in low with u 
wrpniit-kingf, daughter, and married her. She could retain 
hnr human body, but occasionally a nine-headed snake sprang 
out of her neck. Her Imsliund lini-ing struck it off one time 
when it appeared, she remained iuinian over afb.-r. U there of 
these legends represent a -uquint-king (N’agu B^ja) as "quitting 
bia tank. - becoming converted, and building churches; un J a 
Sinful itahman ua being turned into a Xngii, .tud apmding his 
life fur some yean* thereafter in a lake, 

> ArUtoL th Mi rah Antmit, 2j. 

* Pliny* ^*f. iii & ; ™- 2&* 

1 It lh tmmtkMMU imw mazy Ikblt* become fflMlijpdt whoa rptol to tha 
Uj*Jb l rtf thia mini ehnSLir fwta wbiflh w* *h4i! prodiLt*. Tikt, faf *X*Wph< tit* 

01* Of I'urlmiH w m thi* HpM by Mr, Stept-fl* ■ -'Oulmw *<#1 

jmil blilat ik- .Ira^jiL ihit hi* cant* »n(L W tirtith, ™iwt 

tgldhri Lb &WU fropufl, 1*1 InrllAJJ Ungua^r j Jrt tUM the l^ju 

[SwpfD^Lm^] i.f Tlwbfe, 4pdlavil4 fM^ y* -c bi== 

* BntU Trilt* t/Ouio»f^ jip, ^-3^, 
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II tms a nalntwl consequence of the serpent lwiijg believe,] 
where lie wub dominant, to he the first fader, that he should 
l<g believed to ho the iirat instructor (jf man. Accordingly we 
6 wl that it was " the feathered serpent” who taught the Aztecs 
a. knowledge oi laws and of agriculture, and the principles of 
religion ; and Cecrops {who was half a serpent) that introduced, 
maniiae to Greece, and taught the people laws and the arte 
of life. 

I*t ue now sea the results we have reached. They are_ 

1, Hint the serpent was in mnnerotl* quarters of the world 
worshipped aa a god by the must diverse races of men. iJ. 
1 hat serpent-wars hip js of the highest antiquity. 3, That 
the wunthippens, in many cases, believed themselves to be of 
the Scrpaui-bieat, derived from a serpent ancestor, 4- That 
th;i HrOialnpjmrs were in numerous cases named after the u uj.I 
— .N rji€nts. \\ e now notice (5) that Lln; serpent wit ufitnl a .4 
* r «dge hi many cases among the tribes tJiat had the coitus, 
it was so used, for example, in Egypt, where was the sacred 
serpent T1 term nth is. 

Tin* tu.tivB are «iiid C Un mwli: vm of it ju u royal Urn* faav* 
itryaiiT'. with which they orumwiml the i-tatnw of Ui^ Wd team 
fn.ru plivinrue Sienin- that lilt king* of Egypt ware hfgb bennev which 
wmnnatai m * round holt, and the whole m aumanijetl with Inn 
of iui* The frtviu Ukiurire un Hirer bnunata had the re P rewnia«ir of 

Meneimu. a Spartan—and Span a, we sew. was "Ophite “ 
--!S represented as having ;l serpent f or a device upon his 
shield. r 

Tij. deity might a in. he expected to find hi* place on the 
coins of his worshipper?, and the undent coins having the 
“orpont are accordingly numerous. It appear on early Egyp 
tifttt coins of tmcertain towns, ami ttUo oil other «irlv African 
coins ; or. early coir? foil of dal*. fta) Herman in'hotaim ; 
u, Psrmtlhia In Turadu; of HonbcSinin in Thessaltn; of 
Caswpe in Epirus; of Rutliruinm and Coreym in Epirus; of 

fc JE&U, iY*i- An, x 31 

* L p. 4fS , Died. Sit iii J, 

!wu«V a. 
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Amastrts in PapUngoma; of Oysicus mi Feigomm in Mvek: 
of X)ardanns in Troiis; oi Cos P sin inland of Curb*; jhiiI of 
ifiignejim, Xocmaa, mid Thvntira, in Lydia , 1 

± Tm Jlory —Tin* Horae iijyures in the heavens as 
1tegmm T ami we find! him on the coins of mimetous cities 

H* ia an tbo ^otiLi iif vatinuj dim a! Hbjutm* and Galiii . of 
Fi*g™ in Umbria; Bonm-entum in Elman turn ; in Cumjtotiim . 

Aj-ju t Lwr^io, nmj Srfapia in Apnliii; Grurncntmr in Lucanm ; Thtuiiibi 
to Apolhi; JKmn in Sicilia, and aim* i/ainjvriliA, Udii* anJ Pahoupi^ 
In SSn-iiliii: of Svr^on; iiulaia t'uulia ■ Fiimicti|wavt in TmirLa ; 
Cyp»K ilnronea, J^spotiiml anil Oit-ILi, raU in TlinuHn ; Antpypolii. 
Ikjitti.i a* and Thi'h-salnnica. nil in Hfl^wlonia i^n the coin* of Tluttmillii 
in ■/'n' --, atid im tisoE^ of Alwti Cniniwa, P^mctrk^ ESjU^-u, Gy row. 

F'clilllia, Pli.a t-on sji. Plisrmij. iri, PIiiith, l p i\rr]LErbin_ CtiuLfTLi', 
Sootn^-i, and Tricot^ irk Th**sdiii 2 of Alyxia m Awnanin; l^usd 
Opitnrii m Lfreria ; P]ai-« j snja# in Photic ; Tnhn^ra am Bacitin ; Pijrtmut 3r■ 
Ari'idLa; in My*ia ; Farium in Myiu; Alexandria, m Tim* ■ 

Cyme in JWIKs; C^lophuu tn Ionia; Magnesia in Ion in; My Ira. m 
Cftiifi; Trermfrssue 11 l PLiilhi; Autiodi in t’iiicm m t Adauu in (Titfcw; 
Anitu'Uu'-i m Lydia: Phrygia EpicLelui; tn &dj:iacL ; Cyn-ttr 

in C^Bitiia; Tartutu.m in Ciiluhim, 3trnl jjjJJj Mr. Sim } p- : rhnjja xm 
mumj othfrfsi Tb* coin* &tn all of dale bvforu the Chriatinn cm. 

"Was (he liurse, who waa tI lur- htmounwh a god * lit On? 
photograph* in Mr. FetguOMm'js book we have mum evidence 
thill he win it gml among the ^r|iedt-w. whipping Buddhists. 
The home first occurs in Phite xxxy. ~Fh*. 1 H Mr + Fergn&^on 
romeuks an it, 11 In this hue-relief the principal abject is the 
Sacred Horae, richly capkirisoned, who heads tho pxocossicn, 
and towards whom :i!l eyes were uirneit: . . . I>d1iiuil tuni a 
chief in hi& chariot,, bearing tbe innLi'ella uf State, nat over 
himself' but apparently in honoiii- of the horse, 11 It nest 
1 icon re idling with SidtlhLirtbn mu Plate lixj hut tlm won hip in 
ihiU cAse Hoonis tr,> be ^11 given lo thu pribce. It oectm 
ttg?.in on Vhttt Ixxx and Ixxxi On the&e iLr. Feignsaon 
observefi t— 

Ftp. t mid 3 of thk Plate £if. ttn_) and Fig. 3 of Fkfe IxxrL 

* Ttm b»i:« ■*: <'^[sa^ «riti4i in IHpi p*p j h^rs ji fttmldiAl io- Ihir wriffr by 
ia *ftffitnplkht"i nnmtirfruilit, h, 1r. hiint b Carter Ah* C^ini In ttnn 

Aoiiqeuriaii AtEafiiani., LdLlil"-4n^li. 

2 M 
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[iMtoad of ll»t uiublEtiLA we or usually ncciudoOiad u** iXEiiULtu twn 

metfallinn?* tbi' njr^_r iJie: wwftliip id tile HoW| the Iitwiuv 

Re ■IUba T iiHaiuJ trwi-li!ggtfl, by II^LeMW or A? 

timfi frequently had uccaftiob la the Hone plays on importwtt 

put in tht widptuaei ill Aino^ ll ii truce represented m ha&Dttfed 
at SiiiJeM ; hul tliit ftfEih of uoraliip otem* Iwnc wtc.-jJ. thaeA, hut 
ckL-wbtn:- iw pramiimnLly ns tn tfrise lhi*£: pApbtiu fand it U to \< 
pFtanmeil that ih&re was a fourth;. It la aot to say what we ait to 
irodejTtand from the froddMm of thr Eurx: in tueh a position *4 tbh. 
Idi ii irn ImipoTUtluii from Seyihu, brought by imnd^raub front that 
couatir I la k the Hotne of the Sun off of Poteidan t Xa it the 
AvihlokiieiVaia of the Thibetan fables t Smm mu- uiti-l muwer whn is 
men- familiar llum r aiu with £^lxm mjthiifogy At [\rc^n% it will 1 ms 
tii rfe<.AU to mtom j how iiujKjrtaut n pari the ilotra pa^iflce, 
■if AVwambdha. in the Afabiibh&nUa, and in oil ihe mythic Ibnorv 
of had La. Wlist i* still emr* erEtricmi i*. that sL:« lAnrahip *k the How 

-till ... Ui linear Jn r vmiM Jttfla til tmlui. At laut, lu u rtwttl ^orh 

by Mr. Hwlnp, mlsHOTinn at Nn^pcrs, edited by Sit B. TcUipL\ he [ -dr. 
[iulop] ilescribe* the religion of the iiondu in ^Lu following nine wmL- . 
11 AU ioWur* figures td tie lints hi their wucriiip." Olbfcf IfiAtAUM 
lid^iil, no doubt* b± Imiiiil if looked for ; bni Lkm nulijeet La nw and 
unthoELghl of. 

If Mr Fergus^Ot! bad ktukwl Further in Mr. llMupfa Look 
ii* would lutve Fou nd LhtiL the fact of horse-worship m not left 
to inference or conjecture- In a fooLuoti ut p, 51, Sir E- 
Tomple says - 11 The god Kctla Pen, or Horse-god, b somo- 
tiinif; 5 worshipped by ihv Gond&, nod sometime.? there ore 
sacred images of this SttimuL^ Ho wc havo in India a borate 
god now, What tribes licside^ the Goods Lave woraMpped 
him ? 

The hur*e occur.- again in Mr. Ftirgitwcn 5 * pistes. In 
1'UkSo 7.rv., I'fg. 4. he U intredojeed in uiid-sdr. idan^iide tfnr 
wheel (a Buddhist idol l ). na nn object nf equal roveretite ] \mA 
un a piece of ^nlpinre, where the wheel just above him is the 
H^iecial object nf woi^bipv In Plate sevi.. Fig. :J. he- i^nes 
imm the iwrlal with the umbrella u{ Stain borne over him. the 
hem of the representation. The same subject is repeated uu 
another slab, Plato nrv iii,, Tig. 2 The opinion funued by Mr. 
Pergu^oQ b that the ba^relioffl show that klm bume wa$ on 
object reveraic^, if not exactly <>f wo»Lip l ut Amravati > and 


1 Sv* Eu1d«b chup. i. rr, S \L 
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that tiie reverence paid to Mid b t bt counterpart of tii e worship 
uf tii-6 bull Kaiuli by ike SMvit^. 

Let u? now see what evidence theft is of tins woiflMpdse- 
where, Mr Ei-yimL supplier u goodly army of ftuiL-L lu kb 
l£^:cy 1 on Metis uni Hippa, alter disposing of the former aa one 
of the most ancient deities of " ike Amotiiaiis,* rajmsented 
under the symbol of a beautiful female countenance surrounded 
with serpents, he prootteda to my ;— 

flippy wa* .tn-jtlift of Lite anlitpsUj, ftiul vhakit. 

fojmi triu‘ti* T liuwfvvr, uj-t- to It ^till found in tin: Orphic vct»* t ’fey wliicli 
vvt nwy Vj- r ]i l f" unciml cnaiactet uni dcpartauzit Slie ii ikere 
rupnofilitfeJ ;i! the DTur-Sti of anrJ -tefciif h*r lmra U**ti iht sacu..- tv» 

wsirj tt£ 3 wofdiipped in th« mouviama of Bhgrgb, and by tin 
Lyilima upon TmultHL Slit ic isiil tu har* \&en £bc Soul of lie Wbchl 
—i l li flii yap ~ Lvttei roe itkITO? OMjn ^rj 1 - lh«+ pmrm-who Tfr- 

ami ffie*t?Trtl Di Lilly 1 ttu '’JLtiLe fniiU ihe thigh «f hi* klhcpr 
Tlu- hiiltuy r-. Litei tg hi* Ftc.inJ Lsrth T when lie rtfttrnifc-J to a ^cond 
tfcitf! of childhood* Diojiysim was tbi chief god of the GcmHe work! t ami 
WOIfillipped TTrulpr variuOi Lill^E, which fit btigtli Came In Ifxktd 00 

4i dUfefvul deiilitA. iliHt of thus* NnHfltdjuj 4citi» biui Lbs titb of 

Hippiu^L uni llujpLa ; jitiil n= then? HaiI fcsjmle aiicurfanl5 in thuir tmflea, 
thfcra, tm ¥ hail the name of Hipp&L What tiiav himi Lftuii the arigmnl 
of the term Hippu utu! Hippm urtl! 1ft iiinlter of future di^iibiuciL 
TlittH iTitudi is ears it in j that tiw unifumiy rcforml It to Em u*. 


Ares waa Hippiue ; * so "was Poseidon, aUMragh a god of 
the eea, being so called from rabine: a horse out of the earth in 
Ms contest with Athene lor the superiority at Athens i 7, hut 
Athuw* Iier.;ijlf was Hippiik oa were also IOmeter anil Hots/ 1 
1 feme ter J ykd Ilippu, Lite Git - ks repn^iuited as turned into 
n mure: 7 Hipping in like tuium^r represented as a 

terse, tliey suppoa^l in that ahupe to hnve had an iutitimte 
cmmectioii with the goddess,^ The nymph Oe}^ 1 was changed 
into a nmro, and so wus Plulyraj whom Sattmi r in the shape 

1 VqI il p. 27. 

1 Sfl#c In pnxif tit lIiEf. Jrnj k ‘I3 ^ Orpbcua Geaaftrt 17S4 r 
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of a horn, fallowed nothing oxer the mmu loins of Thes¬ 
saly l 1 

Bmiiit* who conceived that the ancients knew nothing of 
theic own mythologies! and wku groat discovery waa Unit, 
every inyihological fm. l anywhere to bt found rduprJ cither Ui 
Stab. the ark, or the deluge, iLinks the Greek* w*rFH quite 
wrong in fancying Eippu and Hippie to have Imd anything to 
do with the hor*e. The** gods* ho says # came from Egypt, 
nml were ana with the sun and Oairz^ and nWmately wirh the 
ack." Ho lelb us, however, that the h$r$* (like the ox and 
eagle, which wo shall see were go-da j wus u sacred symbol in 
Egypt, where almost every mu mu], from be--ties to bulb, \m* 
wotahipped, ao tlmt Lbs Egyp^une made the mistake finally 
with the Greeks, if there wn$ one. Mistake or not, there is 
no question uf the reality of the faith that followed on It. 
The home-gotl.^ rtnd niare-gtaldeases had their temples and 
regular worship* and not only god* and goddesoes, hut places, 
and presumably tribe* of men, were named from tins horse 
TI ier t vro re Lhtr 1 1 i ppii ! \ I ■ jutes i u ^ -inn at k " I nro t- 7 in 

Lycia ; ar Tirnv wept* in Libya; and a town Hippos both m 
Sicily and in Arabia Felix* The hainwMjne occurs frequently 
in caiiijM/itiriou, a- in Hip plum. HippOtirk, Hippnna. Hip- 
poueatm. Hlppocretm, anrl many others; mad, indeed., ho 
nutist f ate eo frequent in Homer atone—& fact observed hv 
Hr. Giuifstnue—RB to suggest that there wore hum-tribes in. 
and 'xinkruiu on, Greece, as there were Nngm* ami Ophites, 
rta* of the twelve Athenian tribes was Hippothi Kinds* iiie£r 
eponymous progenitor Hippotlnxm, who was nurtured by mare* ! 1 
J&*lus arid hit family wort? Hippotades* and a, village in the 
LriW (Enub wub BipfHJtomudjL ; There wos a tribe, Ilippnre&v 
in Upper j.Ethiopsn, md the HippopodoB were a people of 
S^ythk* who bud hnoaf feet!' There was □ city Hipponejun 


1 QrM, Mttom M. WS ; Vhg, tij_ flj. 

5 *"*■> 11 ^ <W. Thai tlus tat^si .SwuMI li* j Sninfitim! with tiie £■» j. ^i n + 
n «bouW rrpwji, * U. is ; S^nb. fc N 

' ft"**. *** ,4H +0, Ij. if. X>, Btc. j PbU^ riii, 110 ’ ' 

1 fTjgta. Ah lar. * Ham. m. t. I!, rit 

? 8Wplw By*. « riiu. II,m. s<!i. *i. ;v. 

* Diuaj»„ /'= f. 31- . Clin. .Vat II,a if. 13, j ftln . 
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in Curia* mid another of dint name in Libya* 1 Them wgre two 
t^wtt.s called Hippo in Africa, and a town Hippota in the 
Peloponnesus; abo n Hippo in Spam* and a town of the 
Bruttii. now Monte Leone/ 

The botte appears on the coins of four cities of Thrace, 
where were tEa horsea o£ Dionitxles, that fed on human Heat 1 
.—a sugge-atio 11 that these- horse-tribes men were ciuiuibak, 
Brv-vus kijts these hiar- were the prints ol Dionysus ; h \.% 
theory a bo [5 that they were men. When we turn to Thessaly 
—^quorum alirix —on the coins of fourteen towns in which 
wo find the horse, we are in the country of the Centaury half 
tnon and half horses—no doubt, men who were yet called 
horsey lifter their animal go*L Their hauls with the Lapithfe* 
springing out of a quarrel at the marriage of Bippqrfamijt p is 
bilious in fable.* CLiirou, tin? most celebrated of the Centaurs, 
wbb ei son of Srcturn (by repute), who changed him-ielf Ini< ■ a 
horn- to avoid hla wife TEfcea/ Intimate rebtinns these be¬ 
tween the horse and the olii^t anthropomorphic gods. Tie 
wia the instmcloT of manki n d iu the el** of pSants, ilie study 
of nii dicid kerbs. and tins polite arte, having iu these even the 
greet ^Escidapms fur a pupils finally. Jupiter made 

a con&Eelktkri of him under the name Sagittarius." 

rmivHiittf shts tiuil Bf£meter T worshipped by the Phigalhma, 
wus reprinted as a woman with the head of a horse/ Mams 
IMiifc, an old Italian god, who Lived three tunes, was bifunn. 
hall limit, half hum*/ Iu Pegasus we have a winged horse 
sprung from the hhiEid of Medusa* thai flew up to heaveu 
Irnimviiateilv on being born/' B® was the favourite of the 
Muses figured in various exploits on tNirtli, iud was finally 
placed among the cnustellfltioiis, 11 He wae the special ixtsigne 
of Corinth, and occum on ancient coins a! that place, of Syra¬ 
cuse, and Coreym 13 A Gdulisk coin belonging to the first 

1 Staph, Bj*, 

1 EtoaoQ, ami 3, i 13 ; Staph Btt- ; Flm. HUt, XaL LlL 1, 3 3 ; TorapOfn. 
l!nb II 4. 1 I.Ur-tPt. V. S&. *tc* 1 Al^w. test. £9&, ttc. 

1 Tt^trcl ad L™ptmrtL * Vi&iL T'tAJi. iit ^ ute- 

r Orhl, F.wf r. UI. * VLLL 4iL * £!*»*, Far. IKst lx. 11 

v ffc^v £3i T u Otkl ttutf. til 4SF. 
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century Bx P has the horse with a human head- We have 
heavenly horses in Homer; tin* * burses, ordinaTT and winged, 
of A^rni, Tndm, and Soii]& h and the eight-legged home of Gdlm 
There is a controversy us to whether Agnj himself was 
not & horse* 1 In Mai llliiler^ JUg-Vvia Sanhita (p. 15J the 
reader will find tin- rilsLingoLthtid prare&sor combating Messrs, 
BaotitUxigk md Roth over certain Yedie pe&sngca, in which 
tliesti gentlemen, in their Dictionary, say: 11 He ;'Agm) him- 
self appears as ft red home;* Wia cannot pretend to enter into 
the merits of the controversy, but the reader may already i:nz 
^ttUsiidJ Lluit an A*n ii Hippius ah on hi create no more wonder 
titan a Hippiu* Pce^idon/ 

We crmckide, then, that the horse hud beau suidetiily a 
god in In diftp ha Egypt in Ufeece, nnd many other q^tiAttem; 
that it was such before tnost of tln> deities figuring in thy 
Olympus appeared ; that it heesma The insigue of many tribes 
of men; sad that it ie certain there were uuuieriiua tribes 
mined afto: in 

77!- JWL— The Hull figures in the heavens; and bulls, 
bigamy iniiantaum, nail parts ol these on coins :m‘ too numer¬ 
ous for apecifienuon. A few will 1 found figured in the 
AWT-mufti As tin- bull and cow urn well-known 

sacred animals, we may lw brief with thenu 

Tb Et-viaig mih-ufll (skf a Errant-« wn# in atony pke&6 Laid acrenl, 
and ivramnced ae a dnily. Ouu initance of thus ill Mriupbfc. wlicw 


' WIlpIJu’C Lb *n* m Lot!-- or not* tie <cri*inlj a w wa »l»ll ksc. 
Lik* ILm niter t* rw nt turn htuniif^ i i with tha totem* vbtonr u 

nt, w( ii*® tril* tLtt |juok Mm uj^ 

* &iaAt'ra, ]>|i : anil act y. 3?, In Uji: PadiiiB PmityA, 

KtdLm id th« farm a i* m firr=n altd i* TMUliUp* th* umIm wiifljj J ' lb* 

■wMa" warn L-uriil Up ' M nir'y Trjzfa* v^l. ilL Kcun;t editum. y. ; mi | j n 
the Ycplipu Pttfdqa haT# the &un u a fcc™ levkiiijr a friDr^-tribs—uaaft 

iiUI Vu-bi* >-% lut-. 1 * 1 , fiat* Uitu* Lr th» Smj 4 rijn* Vtftir% Tcztt* 

TflL Sir mL Iv 51 ; nod ■&# jv 5 ft}, The Lotto gira Li- tuibu-n to* Enhiusuk 

gtttr^r Tbt* iku •: UitjTtf it-i^an *gatti ia a tinn-* to ik Ba^bisaat 

//*!. rfli Lt, p. ^: ami vcL L rrironij nL |ij», tfi. to-1 whet* iU Lo Tmfo 
ihdHmitifLi^ wilb Vinin umi tritfl. i W^tinv* m dftmbt :hat |j|f*e jurtW fen- 

untttkwl Lu 4 lilt UliiTaturf m!c q+rnl^ 1 -v '; L |=< Jwiie U.iclc. 
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ibev wtHibippeil the sac rod hull Apin ; 1 snJ ounllizr w.i* liJ to fottrulai 
l| ( Wis, where they held iht bull Mums to «pul rotwmifoo* ™s 
ii'o- cl-sirvod tu JJrj-ijienipltli, A]ilmxtii"[»'tu. lll 'i * isu>“. 

with ihh -Me rente, that the obj«± of -idoraiion in itoae plot* *u 

haiFsr of e&w.* 

Tin: ani mat tail's also worshipped under svnilwb, or re¬ 
presented by images. Wo sue this illusimted iu the Mfl of 
;Iil- J*w-=. who foil into the idolatry with the ssireti.m of Aaron 
himself,* An apology made for Aaron is, that Ins adopted this 
iujft^e not from Apis or Osiris, bat from the Cforultim bavins 
the faces of ©yen:® The idolatry was probably nswar fully 
riupprcsacti It was openly renewed under Jetobw who 
fmtih» two calves, and set flue up in But be I. the other in bhui. 
In this ease, as in the preceding, the calf was recognised as 
the god tbit had brought tbo psopla out of the hmd of Egypt i 
’He -:alves of Jeroboam are spoken of bjEtM l*. 15) us 
young *mta; ne tila© by the Soptuugint and by Josephus, who 
says that Jeroboam made two heifer* of gold, aud conMcnu.l 
t<i them two temples* The Bull iSruuli is, at the pre-sen". "lay, 
a quasi-god in India, worshipped by the rihivitea ; wliilo by nil 
Hindu- the cow is religiously regarded. Of course, in Bryant’s 
system, tbi- hull iu Sfoftb. while the crescent on the side of 
Apis is the irk Every one knows what cows ure in the 
Hawn system of Mr. Mai Muller, 

As iu the cas® of the serjjtnt and borso. tho religious 
iinagimUfoir whored into wistencu n variety of spiritual 
buvrnu beings—-bulb with men’s bodies, int-ii with bull 1 * 
bodies, bulls with two heads, and so fort,It. Aslarte, we itiw . 
hud, according to Sattoboumtho, a bull’s bead and Diana was 
worshipped by the Seytlm. under the title of Tauropolnt" ;md 
jatmaaeJ In the Orphic fragment* Dionysus ib represented 
as having tire countenance of u bull, anil el w whore as fl 

i Liu-uL iL 153* s Plntunb (to A. ft Ox- 35, 

1 Vfl, iL |i, 115, StmJwi nti. !. % ; '>"•< |35'i *ElUn, Act Jntm. l. "7. 

■ Si-. 4 mriem rhai-t*r -in ihh I lie I »is "-'.yiw'. nl BL p. 82. 

■ Tbo Ut<rr J«e»i my tlicl IN iiwjgnc of Lhi iHb* flf Ephraim ra *u ox. 

* Kuriju lph. Tmtr. US7; Aiwtopb. Ay* 1*7 : Soph. -h*J. 17* 
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hull 1 In Argos lie wae 0ovf&ifa, the oflbpting of a hull ;* * 
la mie of hi* quiliet; in the Orphic byrona* 
I uaeulOQ was TauTiiu* * us well as Hippiu 3 , aiul so also was 
Oceaiuis." The boll-laced people are frequent in the legends 
I f ImiiiK where the bull is a god; tLm J iu Japan we. find a 
deity, 0 Qj» Tenntw—the <a_h e uil«] print* of heaven . 4 

Uju people- of tlit Taurie CluiEauttesua were named. «cc«td< 
mg to Eustathius from the bull—Taurus—o* & T avpot rx> 
J*J*» T0 ° ™vp<,v, fa*;, Ka >*>vvTat? So were the 

“ 1,tnru, s . .. plut-'w. and peoples:—tban^ Taunmk, 

Tmirirji, TaurentAj Tuumpalifi, Tauijopoiium, TauMmimuai, 
Tniiri, Taiirmi, and Taurjsri.* How far Hie god lnighl bt* 
followed ns giving names to otl.er pWs and peoples br the 
process of etymologically analysing the name* in diifextat 
languages, we have not the means of ascertaining. 

m have found the hull figured Lu the livens and on 
numerous coins, and giving liis name to numerous tribes of 
men, worshiped as a god, un.l regarded a$ die father ami first 
Inw’jivtir h\ hti wcirj Slippers. We birra found biin jilsft in 
itil tinkte relations with the earlier gods and godiles***, who 
ettli-r drew titles from him or wore his form, as if they 
lupartuued upon a system in whioh he lied been chief, and 
mm w “°^» 111 pructsa of tionj, they displaced him. His 
case thus ««mM« that of the two animal KW J 3 previously 
COU3ia0^d. 


4. 77u L\wl TUg Lion is in the heaven m mfl 
figures on rhtf ancient coin* of many cities, r^.;_ 

0u pqito nf ™* Od Du.;* T^te £n MjmefeJ ; Qlpu* in 


1 JM* ffwnfti, 3 \ 16 . L**. < W 30 *- d j ^T, 

FlrtSarell if, Aftfc * Opj, + i nr,vr, J<L 

1 >Va ,jL IS. 

* ; rta * j ’ ch - : a, mi, 

KaU-tin>|n<|, n Em ip, (W 1377 , 

' P us, slt*| f T Smut 

Rattith* mi hiniij u, 3 fig, 

• 114 ; vE i, jf. s, | is, pjt, 

ilr. Jflhn hr* t» p eu bit wttis tav /‘/- r1u b fc1 „ 
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C.'a.mjuaum ■ Arps m Apulia * Yfnimii iu Apulia; P^itam iu Limmijt ; 
Hindu raid VeSia in Lurnciifl ; RlWgfrim in BfUfritSUl ; UtuOuil, 
F^noranti, Byrneust, uni Mp imuih, in likLta . ObsttmtcutUi sTan- 

ticapii-mLiJ; Taini* in Mtttfo Eukrior; Abduu* Perinihus, Curtin, Ljii- 

mull pa t mill |jie cn TiirniiEft; Tliiim; JLmpblpntiBt Macedonia - p 

m Odfryra tu Epirit* ; Lkradi** in Ajr^nsania ; CorinUitf 

in Admin; CcrtTnii In Cr^r* i ^fltJAcsntliiopL' vd tf adrijttiifibcrjLi! in 
Eithynk: M^troum in filthy m* ; Gvnoti m Uy^a ; H*gu±tsi* rad lliktui 
in Itmift; SntyroA in |unb j Ann^iie, Ajujlkitia, Alkali a. Rlatm Jua^ i^nltu, 

! [y:-.-L!! !:i. )^gHj 'Ll, S‘]i E t‘L'1 i'11> KI! i h S ■ :r,„ t T* aittU>thyTlC r 

Thymiim, all in Lydia, iwinjt? Eliiric^rk tomiF: AuumKi% CurtL Cibyiw, 
Feltue, Nila, anti Synum, ihivjh ul Pijryj^as P^iiim in. i i-Jaii:*: Cyreru¬ 
in Cyre&ii«i ; m Libya i* Thu turn* un all uf tin* 

ChriP&iftH LfiL 


Wm ill- lie*El, who w;K llm* liuuirnnHl, a god ? He was; 
tnii lib worship mu at have '- fly U-cutue dli£ole(a # it* we Isiivt- 
finiy otw msll-voiuhed instance of it within the histone*] 
period, namely, ia Leontopolis, the capital of n district of the 
inline name in Egypt ^kn wd Porphyry Imth suv it; wsua 
worshipped them—-wan the deity of the place. 1 There is ft 
coiiHitkrmlile amount of evidence, however, that this ttnimiJ 
Lad, in prehifltdrin times, been mom generally worahijipod, 
kind tliat tribes of men hnd lwen tut mod after him, 

liVe have laconic Jihmilinr with compound* of hmmiri and 
bestial form:- in connection with the worship of the serpent, 
horse, and bull; the serpent body with human bead; the 
in ejj ls lid human form with one or more horse - beads ^ the 
Minotaur; and should expect that If Liiu lion were a jq< 3, ite 
i-liould, by the sa?ne mental processes, be mode to enter into 
similar cutapoiindk Since wo have him in mu* place ils H 
gwl f and Ime him in the heavens and on numerous emits, and. 
what is familiar, as the of many tribes, ^laoulti vm find 

such a compound of the human and leonine forma worshipped* 
venerated, or feared, or with a remarkable hold on the iniagirta- 
tiuiii ol man, it will not ho unnmaonable lo infer that %ho 
compoutnl hnd m origiii siuiiior to the others wo have become 
^ cipt.-unit'd wiE.Il Jfow we lutvv 4uch a compound in the 

f fhjitifi finrf /nfi iin& m i 17 ^ 7 , p LTX JEhi n «iV 

inin^- tii- 7- TorjiU. ik if, 3 ; i;L StmU nuJ. 1, ^ -*0 
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Sphinx, which therefore may throw gome lislit on the coitus 
uf the lion.' tu the Egyptfaii hiiwoglyphio^ we jrre tolJ T the 
sphinx bears the mine of _\ r ^ or arid Afru- or InteJUgatsc^ 
—the form of k being i lion's body wilU human limiL The 
• Sphinx at - iudi b colossid, md hewn cut of the natural 
rej-L 1 It la ««f great antiquity—un age at least equal to the 
Pyramids. In (tout of the breast of Lhb sphinx was founds in 
1H1 6. a small chapel formed of three hiomglyphical tablets 
dedicated by Tliotbrncs TIL ami Thxmeses IL to the Jipluiix, 
whosik it b saiil, t hay adured as HaranmkbEi, {.f, the mn on 
the hormitu* Tin* fourth tablet* wlddi formed the front, bail 
a door in ike centre* tied twfl emitdmnfc lions placed upon it. 

' A small ho ei wa& found on the piivenientp and an altar 
between its i-^o-paws apparently for Sacrifices offered to it in 
the time of tin* I tomans / 14 Jri 1 So 2 discovery was made of 
another temple to the south of the sphinx,, built at the Lime of 
the fourth dynasty, ol huge blocks of akbaster miff gnturite* 
mad which was moat pviihably, like the former, devoted to it* 
worship, Htiffitrmi* sphinxes liave licea found ulsewbifto in 
Egvpi. an ut Memphis and at Tivub. That found at the latter 
pbu:e s^ as^gurd tn the age of Lh^ Shephard dynasty. Sphinxes 
him* abn been found in Assyria anrl Babyfotuu. and they are 
tioL uncommon nn Phranidan works of am Mr. Xayttni 
montiODi baviijt; diiLj out of the Mound <>f Niinroud * a crouch¬ 
ing lion, njituly carved in basalt, which Jippeared to have I hllmi 
front the building above. ainl loluire been expupM for ceiLturfoA 
t--M the atmosphere ' v ; nUo a pair of gigtmtic willgwl bulio, mid 
a pair of small winged lions, whose ke.ub ware gotta, Itiumm- 
lust led lioiia he fomu!* of course; abet human figures with 
Ifoinf hcrnU- 4 


1 Hur *.: *,.]■%- ml] Suit * lnu? temtiK tft* ilm Spltinr in lb* A#iinut«<iiji 

■S'J . . iiao tin- 8|ibim L+ 4ii *’Ticr*l cokm It ( s iunilfr 

-qijr it ii jx>nnu«in nii coin*, 

* It ii nf’it jin|i ur 1 ?!J ffct*± lunsf *mt 5H £«t ti^h, 

" 11 bi* mb farm* l^nu ttifrai *t ™ faro Endlict-ii oerfiiTit uaEmtinmnni 
Ib auusstb ^tofgfrrmti ^uti in ^n&Um Aehmbri m^nnn NrQil it a Hodges.” 
X*mimuUa. lom, L A- SpXt*,/t in. mimmu. 

’ iitirii. ■‘Sjihknu CfewsiwVi i."'«^p aBiJ «uliK.ritJjEi iWrti-a 

■ ™i a p. m. 
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The Egyptian sphinx had the whole (jody leonine, except 
Lius thee, and this would appear to Ins tine most undent form : 
tliti sphinxe* "with wings jiw later, iitiJ sir- supposed to havc 
origimid. with tlie Babvlnmaiiii nr Assyrian^ The dreet 
epldnxes were niiil further from the piniiiiv- ivpej they were 
all winded, and had other elements in their composition besides 
the human and leonine. Probably they wcm unrelated to the 
Egyptian as an original The Theban sphinx. whose myth 
lir-at appo:m in Hesiod 32G). had a lion^ lkaly, femal- 

Uea 1. and litnfk wings—a mutable eicil'-tniL we should say, For 
a compaaiE^ local tribe comprising lioim ami oay; fogies or 
doves. 1 She was a mrpematumj Vising, Lite progeny of the 
two-headed dog of Ctaryoa f by Ct^m^nra; , or of Typhotu by 
Echidna. 11 On either view sfie had lino kindred, fr?r Typhon, 
although a Nagn, had one celebrated lion among his offspring 
the Keineon lion to wit* who infested the nrighbonritoad of 
?veinca s filling its in habitant 3 with continual alarms-. The 
SjsL labour of Hercules w m to destroy him. anil the Nemeau 
game*—instituted in honour of one who liad fallen a victim 
to a snake ; —were renewed to commemorate the destination 
of a lion A strong suggestion, this, of the now-comem* the 
lierncJnhe, I wing alike umipiuhcticnl to the snakes mid lions,— 
to tht tribes, as we read it, who had Lhe&e animals as gods, 
and were called after Ibim 

lion names were commute and the name mm runs. We 
fwidiave the result nf inquiry will be ni establish, hy eiymo- 
logicid evidence, that the miittisl gave its mwe to iiumetv’Us 
tribes Suub evidence as we have to adduce of this fact, how- 
ever* will be better appreciated when produced further on in 
this expuditium 

6 F/b /A. 7 . —The Hog gives It* name to three 
kkni*—Cams Major. Canu Minor, and fammik gt w^ll an to 
tint stars ('unis Hsriu-ri fC-^rA. ,\ Sr/utr^ the brighter in the 
heavens: Precytm and «hfito&ora* " tlie dog's mit" ]r appears 

1 Eftnp. rArna. 1023 ; PajOf|»hb1 LIH jfadbtftf ; -S-iTlfll. Eur, jPforru 15. SOtf; 

IffiSwL ^ iiL 5 a fl. 1 tto. Ail 

1 AfnUttL Bi&L EiL 5, S. * Ik EL 3L 
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on Tnrion& ancient cuius; for example* on uncertain coins of 
Etruria ; on coins of Fi*finnttn in Umbria; Batm in Ficenuni ; 
L&nuum m Eterttsani; on the coins of Campania in jmetr f 
notably of K"iiceria ixt Campaniu: of Valent in in Htmtiimi . 
Agyriuui in Sicilia; of Eiyx, Motya, Penormus, 

0>rv tunny), nn ! Sdinua, nil in Sidiy : of Vhvrwiv&m 
lonric:^; I'halftima in Tbe?*alia; Uorcym in Epirus : ^Liinu in 
Ccph nllfiTim ; I 'ydooia Iji r'l f-tei ■ L'olopbon in louia, ami Fhocasa 
in lonim. Btaidea tb^, ^vhich are al! of date in;., Lticre are 
^oiiu? ii^ured in Lhe Spmlwmi with, thv levvnd 

of the dog Cerberus, and one in Mr, Evans's British Coins, 
of wbieli thut kinmed HOthor :— 

iTjc: rt¥wso a rary remark^M*, and nm=rt be regarded bj m b™^ 
mimia-r runfiiwtin] with tin ttrly iiriueh mytholi^Xt though I ihl^l » 
h^r; my.-Jr entirely al j Loni u- rj^r any diud.Utimi -if iht 

Tile fclfiftmtl* of the dL^ fwffilfih liitf one of rtn fur* fc«d | 4 aC^J Oa 

* HrrpdJLtl if VH1 tlkci tiUtt ta wmcti it SJ5 nrpiEdWlIkd tva the BiiLlU h nuift 

J3nil ">f UiBjiwuiitt fabric, heating the iuibi* <if & Uia t hut thnrr hi no 
^rptntf an ib* ooiiiii The Ivf.* h hitherto tuxpiMLtliMh uni Ujlang* 
to th- nhtnl chs frf ih^ wins m" Oim^wifme— th.&& with the wm vf Im 
capital upott ihrm. 1 


sitdi fei-to befoto ns, and! tin* knowledge wn luiv« 
iilrosulv LittJiiuurl t« of t heir [tnikilile signilivuiiM, it awl not 
ittirj-rui- Hi to find tfial the i.lpg ivns a deity. Bryant, after 
(lo “>t5 8155 I**- cnttlrt to work him into Ida Ark scheme, hu* to 
c<)Ilfos [ htn hU view, that the lielief in thr worship of the 
(|. y a ils darivr-J From Cuban hetny the Egyptian umio- for a 
priest or uacrfd official, won't meet thu facto. 


t h**« walfavnared to ihow ..hs «u«) tlwl thr imn of 
r hare tveu tTtsiing ™ grvitliy flusajiiiUcd in btini; so ttnifofsuly 
nafcrtrii Oj I Jo nn! iunn i» ihammtc that it did not toimdisM 

nine to llam Tliw »a> Jlrtk^-unliiJ by thia wn] rilln. and nvrv 

fl^Ml Ifi termrr ilcvi^rne gf VEimiI*lJX 3 li_® 


fhe foots u as follows:—Jnvenn] state* that 4^^ Tepe 
worshijijKHl in a .juH} [ilnces, " opyLU tota. r.^ioin Tenarantor ":* 

’ f: ™'- r-'SM. *V«U p 55 L • m. is T. at 
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Dimlurui Siculus auya the suiiifc rising; 3 Ptuiarcb relate-* that 
m Bjgypi they were iWy, hut not after the time of Cftmbpes, 
when ike* misbehaved 'lie-inselves by devouring the bull Apb, 
whom that king alew; J and Herodotus informs ua they were 
so regarded by Liu; Egyptians m hid own time thiit when u 
dug died the members of the Lundy it l*i;long< 2 d U* shawl 
tlstun^lves nil over** 

'Hie dog was called Cohen, and Ccbui* —;§ Litle given by 
thfr Egyptians lo the animal and vegetable gods they wot- 
shipped in general — (query, an equivuJent of totem and 
while the living dog was thus esteemed, riu-re were spiritual 
dofpbehigs or gods, such as Carmph.b, or Ciieph | Annphig juul 
An ie bis of the Greeks and Bonmn&h so me represented os 
having tlu human Udy mid dog ’& head* and othur* eoncdvi’d 
11 a having the full emune figure, with one, two, or mor-- Iremb 
jnsl »b* in tlie ca^e of ihe heavenly Kagas, bull* and hun^.s. 
As the animals bv-t. named gave titles tn the god& who anpor- 
*edud them, so did the dog; Hermes 4 was a dog, Hecate hnul 
three beads,—cue a dog% one ii hmstfa* and one a bonrV— 
which suggests on Lbe system of interpn.taiion we have been 
prap>!mndtDg p that she originate} in .a ooinptoini^e uf a K-jhI 
tribe, which contained gentej of iht dog, horse, .md Imi stock*. 
The Uiew will bit all own to have been a gixh—at kitst a totann 
In a tetoplo of Vulcan naor Mount /Eum was a breed of dogs 
thul treated good men gently, and were farocioua to ImliI mm, 
which ii curious* us we have similar fables repenting serpeuu 
in Syria (given by Aristotle), and birds in the islands nf 
Dinmedea (given by Ffiny k Oq these dog-beingi Bryant Lies 
^ owe remark* in which we mv diapered to concur. 1 Win n I 
rfltid of Like bmen d^g of Vulcan/' be says, "’of the dpg of 
Erigoue, of Orton. of 1 Wry an [a two-headed degj. uf Gnia, i*f 
Hercules of Amphilocims, of Hf-rato, I canrmt but suppose 
that tlwsy were titles of so many deities nr ekr? uf thatr prises, 
who were denominated from their office 

1 LIS, * i fiiL f£ fair, 4L l it, 

* Fkti. J* /mi i. «f Oiif it j i'&ri'lijrr, dbL ill 

* l* Mfatk j(i untiL 101, 1 Plitu XoL Nut, * SX 

1 Biymuli viiL L p. 5*F. 
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Tli(ire were dug^ahea as a matter or coarse Such we 
mast assume tie Cyuocepliali in Libya to have Iwea, whom 
Herodotus mentions ns a nice of men with the heeds of (logs; 1 
named, as Bryant observes, from their ami—fable odd inti the 
physical peculiarity in explanation of the dog-name. *Elinn 
ami Plutarch, Insides healing witness U> tlte veneration paid 
to dap in Egypt, relate "that the people of Ethiopia had a 
dog for th-ir king; that he wap kept in great elate, being 
surroxnnkd with a n amen ms body of officers and guards. and 
in all rfcjjiecta royally treated Plutarch speaks of him us 
being worshipped with a degree of religious reverence” E Xu 
doubt diiiy had heard something like this, ami ills understood 
it. The king wjti * dog, in the saint way Unit a Xarja Baja 
is a serpent, ami the reltrcmre ia to u dog-tribe. "What the 
lamen ted Speke tell.-/ of th- L traditions of the Wnhtmm in 
1 V11U..I Africa ingyesli; ton? that Impiiry may yet show that 
there w(w a 1 rib ■ in that quarter wit h the dog for its totem, 
and it is probably there still. 1 


6- Th, Siva .—The Swan Is in the heavens as {'yeans, 
and %ure- the coins of 'uiuiitmit in SicUin; Lenjliroi in 
Sicilia: Arnica hi ThcsanUo; CLunmsno: in Ionia; on the 
coins of other uncurtain dfcien of Ionia and of Lion In Mace- 
thmiii The cciiui’ of Hon, say? Mr. Sim, are of date GOO B.a, 
while the other.' turn lug the swuq are probably of Jute nlmut 
S00 tc. 

We have no direct evidence uf the swan having lw«n 3 
god—that is. having temples of his own ; bat two great gods, 
Zens and Biuhmu, xvutv hi* form, and the latter wu* named 
after him; and there Li a oonfiiih-rabbt quantity of myth and 
fablt explainable uti the aup|*saitien I hat the bird had been at 
h a.*: a totem. Mr. Kvam- incline.- to think the swan was 
I’liieiiiciaii. It b found figured on tin dent Htcmi nan works 
of art. 


1 ifr iW , liidsf, {Ar^ JttJ i 

* lit)HI, Tol i (V S2»‘ tit All l Amx^. wiL . 

J %tit! JnwrrtuiL ppt **&% £5". 
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Three persons nre mumd by GvM ivt having Ijetrn changed 
into swans:—:. »m of wiui wa* killed by A hilled 

befbr* the mviamoTplinsfe; u son of Apollo, win* in a fit of 
vexation committed Huriife, and was changed into a swan; 
ojieI ei Eon of SthefnelWj of who in lib aflHctioii for the 

dentil of his fr>.:nd Phufi t-hon was ekangCfd into a swan Of 
the last story there fe another version given by Ludjin, who 
sprats of swaua in the plural in life jixmlar account of sin 
attempt to dissever the swirel-singing binfe when Suiting on 
tho- Eridanna 1 In the /Vwtd&w of sEacEkyluii, lo is directed 
to proceed till lie teaches the Gcugonian plains, when* reside 
the three slaughters of Hioreys in the shape of swans, with 
cue oye and one teeth between them/ Senates is represented 
ns speaking of swims ns his ftlijjw-efirvania, nod Porphyry 
assorts ms that bo Was very j-stious in doing *.i 1 Cftlduu, is 
priest of Apollo, was called n swan;* and at the that Iti^Eitij,- 
tii hi of the rites of Apoiln, it is sail I many swam cann.- from 
Asia, uml went round the bland Ddos for the *jxu-e of seven 
days/ The companions of Diomedss, Ismauting fife death, 
were changed into birds resembling swtniiL^ They settfed in 
seta® islands in the Adriatic* anil were remarkable for the 
uumraesa will i wbicli they approached the Utwdcs, and for the 
horror with which fchay ahimn&d nil oilier nntioxit/ Lastly, 
the singing of swans was very calebmud* and spoken of not 
only by tho pool** but bjAUch men Flatly Plutarch, Pliny, 
and Cicem as a thing well known. Their nielimahoJy rains 
were imvor >n *wect as when they were dying. The only 
instance of t ho form «if this bird l:*?ing munud by a Greek 
god is in L ho case of Leila or Ncmesfe, Zens, in the force of 
(\ swtin T deceived the lady, Site produced two in eon- 
sequence, from one of which sprung Pollux ami Helena, and 
frtiiij the other Castor and flytieiriiiestm * 

Again, the inhabitant of islanib win*, though in tilts swan 

1 Olid, Md. iiL 144, tIL 37U, £L 377* L*: ■ lilc s lit-se tL eirj,, i j iwu ti-y ihiral 

jmmrw ■uf tli d namr, byth aoiu cif Ajils. 

1 IHui d* JCrirv jy* %n±i 

* Var^^. dt 4 ** ift IfL 

1 CtUfol. i/tr«ni iW«r, 

* Min. Jfe x, «1. 
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form, wut& y*t human, like the bml? of Diomcdes, can only 
mean a £wuu-LritH! t vr& think. Tins flit of the h\™i figuring 
m. did livens and on ancient coins, taken along with the fact 
din^ it wmf a tribal mime, makes it protohie that the; i\n in 
was a god* and highly pcohnble that it was at IetwL a tritftU 
hbcwhere than in Anatolia, wham it is a totem now. 

7 JE* iferf.—The Dove, or PigenB, is figured ou et-ina P m 
the j Yionimtita Sjtitiih'Hit / of Eryx in Sicilia (where wo f& tudJ 
at-e ii vr*i% wo whipped), lit. Sira states dint it h figured on 
the i in:- of Seionfc in Macedonia; Haluimesus, an island of 
Xhe&alin; Cdsjope in Epirus; Loncaa in Acarnmne.; Smiphuf* 
and SiplmuFi, islands in the ^Egean Sea; Aimed■ in Curia; 
Side in Pamphylla; and on uncertain coins of Cilicia, liII of 
date It is. a question whether the JTamdes derived iL-dr 
miEtiL inwi lIik- doves lUreet, the virgin c»iii;pfti]jrH.t» 

of Artemiy who with their mother Flafarae. wlmn pumnni by 
Orion in Rujotia, were nsscued, changed into dove*, and put In 
the heavens ; Or from the Wi.nl w\*Ip t to sail, the moat favour¬ 
able season lor sotting tfdl kdng <rappoOed to fco the time of 
the helhool rising of these nlar*. Bat there h no doubt that 
oenenti wen* taken from doves fit the setting out on a voyage, 
and ihut the l wo account* si nr reconciled by n third, namely, 
[bill these stars came tr> ho culled doves ftora the cuhicideru+o 
of their ming arid the 'Herald uv^t favours hie fur 

taking ^uct± auguries, and for netting ^aiL |i is uuiiecossarv, 
however, to found on the drives king a cmjatellatioD; us, 
whether they were or not, there is abundant evidence that the 
dovM ivjj - si deity- The cuUua \> treated of nt some length in 
Hffldcne tk Diu Syri** and nr great length in Bryant^ work, 
the dovt king raiy important to the Arkite scheme of tlmt 
writer. 3 

That there were person* called ircXfuflefc or doves, in 
various places, is agreed upon. They were musl to have been 
the must ftimivtiL prophetess v> 4it Dudcrmi, and alaa ut Thebes ; 
and imle^sl the amzb* it IJipdotin and hi libyn were 

1 tta- i ^ tft * SITS i 0yuUgni« il im | p ^ / u ^ 

1 YbL IL pp. jLS j r£ *y. 
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by two doves that came front Thebes. Herodotus' account of 
£ke*e black pigeons tliat flew from l^gypf^ and settled the one 
at Dodoaa anil the other in Libya, is familiar. Hl states that, 
according bo the priesta£@es of Dudona, the pigeon that arrived 
there fpoke from a beech-tarn in a human voice, directing a 
temple to be founded to Zeus - but that the priests of Thebe*, 
on the other bond, Assigned the founding of Dodoim to one oi 
two of their sacred women who had been carried c 11 by Fhoe- 
uvrimie.* These women wore called dtaes, as being ministers- 
(saya Biyant) to the dove-gocL It is Lima ho explains the 
several inirrativca of women being, like Lho slaughters of .inius. 
turned into < loves.- They Uieamo priestesse** ft seems 
certain that m ^umt Mfflpks the deity luul no f*j presentation 
but lists dove, He was jm //<* of that bird. Atbrn^us 

states that Zem wns changed into a pigeon, and this notion 
prevailed in Ac hah. and particularly at ffiginro.* 

It was not merely Zeus, however, to whom doves were 
11 ministers*" They were sacred to YenuA. " EJjusdm Dea 
qiremadmddtmi rnhiiftlru Imbibe fueriiu. doeefc optimi It Gloria 
E ] 1 11 do Columbia dn_a Eryirem Moiiteni in Stcflk vnlitaulibu& 
cl diebus r]iias drwywyav et Karay&yw ftOTninaWftt incoln;/' * 
A dove, also, Wlls the sole emblem of Semi minis, who was 
worshipped as a deity/ Seldan quotes Johannes Drusfue as 
follows: * Sa mari tan us litre tun c i * I i t in no? j* f ns ima§in i% O ft a fit * 
referentL% quiitn Luvciitaiu in mtlm Muntia Giiriztm cert-*:* 
ipnidam rim colunt; 11 and says, *Aliacu qmm St;mirmiidia 
iigiirani Lin non iutatligo; cujtu etuim muucu Sym sett baby- 
Itniiri Cotnfftl&m Mmtttnam denotata volmit The 

legend was that, on her dentil, Semins mis was changed into a 
ilove, and under that form got divine honours;' hut Bryant* 
wn think. is right in maintaining that sin 1 * never existed, and 
that her title Snjiuimij n or SemUninb, was a, stock nOttitL Eh 3 

=ay=i that it belonged to the Babylonians, and to all otliuts aa 

* th T'jiL 1l Si, ^ 6 O^lp -Aft-?, riiu 

* AtbrJJ. lx. H T 

1 KnidtflJ. v _ [L an i AtlmtURU, f. t. • JUm, V-rf. //u!. i. 15. Hub tctfijili* 
stf V emu at *-:ryx ifttM C*l*brxt«h J Diwtar. ft 20. 
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well who acknowledged Semimmb, the dove* mi took it as 
di*ii national hurigiie, i.e. totem. Thai the Baby lonia os did 
this Beams to be well made out. One of Lho gate? of their 
city, Herodotus mentions, was called SemframkT The Babv- 
luui&ns, according to Bryant (and Selden vouches tliai many 
ha vo taken that view), were also culled loidm, ot children uf 

dove; and then city Idisuh, tlie dove being the national 
vii^igiip. lied deplete 1 on the military standard. 

Hones [(s?^ Blrjaat) ttii’ prophet J’Kfr tfiaK l speaking of tb^ kind 
of I?fxuil brin^ Laid by the Ik bylan ui jj *, inoiaiioEw th# latter hy tiki' 

name of loiuh* wfeidt passage is rotated in the Vul^nEt, fitfa .l? f.nrr. 

rr| .njo/tfii 'fit Wi+wr^c. [n flnothtf piwr die pfQplicc 

forti^lif ilmt lko fliould, Like advanta^ .>f ibe frunHunt of Babylonia, 

niuE. reurvj to I sick <stvq bind, atid lio piitn liiufe tt-unla miL* tins m^] >« of 
Ihi- tit that fl4Mdu : M Arm, and hi a* go again 10 oar own people, 

uiLtl to the kad cf oar untiritr, fr&ns iho opptwffliig *wmd*® Bfit ihc 

VOf d w m l Let* i- ]■ nuh, and filit. 31^-^] *igniii** fr^m .jj- j»j urn r/ 

^ ,Vir ' — die tyranny *>£ ihi: lonim* ti t& ftccuHLagly THndcreil :n ilir 
Vulgate n /ir-V f/Mb J bkm , if. Tba like nnrsttt Lu tin* AoLh chapter of 
tlie •:.li 1 u l psophot- 

Worakipjim uf the dove esisted hi Clinldeo, uniutig other 
distriiM* in Baby Ionia, The Sumtmtaim worshipped it r #3 the 
Tows alleged, -tad had a representation nf it in Mount Curiziin* 
already utiLiccd in a passage cited from Seldcn. The Assyrians 
worshipped it: Sin Ka\ toijv "Acroa'piat^ tt)i' ircpiarspar rtfim? 
w #eoi\ says Diodorus, 1 on which pa^agg Bryant raimirka, 1 It 
wa^, we find* worshipped as a deity/’ The worship prevailed 
in Syrian about Eumsu and Hkrapoli*^ und " tiuuv were Saiua- 
lim in those purls” ,av> Brynni. Tin- dove, in fact, wns very 
generally received- —wu* idinwt m great a goj nn the *erpeilL 
Pau^LstiiJi ’ merit mo t thnt ^K^ubipiii^ wlien exprtied as n clilld, 
w:l*. prvwrvi .1 by it dove, which thus appears fostering a Kfiga. 
It became .m emblem with the Hebrews, and is BtDl f aa 6 ve T v 
om kinsa symbol of the Holy Ghost, who once appeared 
in it* shape. W*± have seen, however* that it was a reality 
hng before it became a Christian symbol To pat this beyond 

* H™t iiL IW. 1 VoL a pp, (L i il 0£> 

# Ibthn&Synmlk*, 14 04 1 till 35. 
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doubt wa must cite Clcmera Al^xandiinits, 1 who Bays its vrm- 
&hip whs the basest idolatry, remarking chat tho people styled 
Syro-PliriemciiUL^ reverenced T some of them doves, others ttah, 
a> zealously ns the people of E1E* worshipped Zeus/ Xenophon, 
tong before, noticed that in these parts divine hoiwnra wen? 
paid to doves.* Diodorus say* die worship was tiniveml in 
Syria/ It was most marked at Ascalon and Biera pedis, as we 
know- on the authority of Philo Judaeus 1 and Lucian, both of 
whom attest that the veneration of the people extended to the 
living bini Lucian relate-? of the people of the latter city 
that the; pigeon was t&t only bird fAcy never fasted, as it waa 
held by diem to be partteolarly sacred/ Wo must believe it 
vrm so regarded by the Babylonians, who were named fnjm it, 
□unci counted themselves to be its offspring; and we must 
believe that there were tribes elsewhere tlum in Babylonia that 
Uwk it* mwue and claimed the like descent, 

@. The Ham. —The Hum is in thy heavens as Aries, ll 
appears on the corns of insniv dries, aa Panormti? hi SlcOla ; 
Perinthus, Hepheesti&r mid Samothmoe, in Thmola s Halonnesus, 
id island of Thcssnliu; Isas, an bland of Illyria; Phe-a in 
Elia; Cnmii and Saunu* in Ceplurilcma; Clazomeim; in Ionia; 
of uncertain cities of Cilicia; Antioch in Belauds; Damascus 
In C^desyria ; and of some alier towns in Africa These coins 
are all of dale E.a A coin of PanceiBOfr having the rum h 
very lemoxkahle and raggeativii. It is figured in the Atoui- 
maia Spmfarmi »\ tom, i p. 204, along with the Yom r at which 
it is staring, 

TLe ram was sacred to Jupiter Am room find probably had, 
Hi lint Luliyan oracle, a position not inferior to that or the Dove 
nt Dodutnu Tlie sto ry is, that Jupiter, in tha form of a rum 
——a rum incarnation—- telieved Hercules, er Bacchus, and his 
army when they were in straits, from thirst p in the deserts of 
Africa, who* out of gratitude, erected ti temple to the god* re- 

i Wh*t fo3jDW¥ hm b alrrMgftE i™ni Rrvaat* t^L 1L *12, 

* Ckm, Shx, p, Ui, fit ^vEbiuf, 
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presented with the liornfi of a rum/ Them wen; some three 
hundred Jupiter a* w« know,- and if -Hits <J them got a place 
in & group id which the shr^-p stock was dominant, it Would 
tK m a -iii:il I tribute to the totem of the dominant tribe to give 
Jupiter turn a horua. So. where a horse or bull tribe was 
dominant, he might rcasoilAbly be Hippius or Taureus, nm 1 
have, say, the bead of a horse or bull, or siotnd other tdpm&flt 
of the one or the other in his coinpositi oil 5 

Thu re are tin- usual stories indicating tlmt liters Usui Letsn 
su^mai4uuJ T if not divine, rmu-beioga. in tine fable of Phrixus 
a mm with a golden ilecce reined the son and daughter of 
Atb-imafi fioia their stepmother, I no, carrying them through 
the air. This mm was said to be the offspring of Poseidon 
tmd Theopbanc. 1 The kdy being duuigM into a kheep, the 
god took the form of m ram to woo bur ul % The offspring of 

1 Sf-T*. nl ^ i*r 12 tf, TL- *rcr| Ammiiti .if Tbafc** wn* 1 Sw 

Firnriek d 0 / EtT^i^uj.p, || fund tlse note. p, S7, uji Ltii* 

* 1 *" Lard HiinKTl flf *'hr.rlmjy a JUfopbon ;>7iflji7rf + ji, 4 & ff 

wliBi^ S 1 j i_. fiuu-gotj Ei LJuudiitil nillt \hv §*m, f[n vrqraMprwr* »«ii/ ..... , r J 
t 

1 Tvtlliil. 14 + 

W. k.v.v in Ammrk-* 4 tnnaidksitjU niuulMr of £■ uml &i3t4rtfcc, ^,! t** 

1 iihi4U \r*rt tin poUi^- of ifo Inpa^ J rb*fe Venn fir n»0f# KpHuc* m Ote-vk l(«pnd 
tUn Bun, hi Amrfidn. TiJl* tb* stwy KiiifymtHi u UndUl in Unikr'i 
O.'k./j'Ji !.fi>L ii, p, TS}. Endynnou it i-xn of Trims ±tli3 i1b*j -ri-f Ju. Etill.ru L if i uj 
Elb—tin Uk»— win* kj uf CHPtlw^ hiiiirwlf ■ *om of JSrfU*. Mjinj i-masa rt^mljlc 
iJlJ.i* *mii* nutmu," ef ukii^ ih? Bsul far UlLtr (&t, r** w* *»?„ 

tcKimV Ki_v* MulUr, j r^rulod in India, md jnurj? H« to tins twa *rr^l f.iy&l 

« i[jf |fl. E44—’11'.!- SoUf t-lEfl TUv LiaUJI J1L€E." 

* ftjTghi, FriL ISS. 

1 IwanaUapi nf p>!i iti animal [VrEtn for mtb « tiur|KW» as we bATv bim ar. 
tin rsiuij- Ptj-baj^ ih* moat frtlrfoq* intnu^ of iht union 

u tins which occur* 111 iLn Ur lhn<i ■ A H i Ui;.r i\ 1 . till. L 

|=ffc-1:* vUre Kriisba I Lb- [ K rw:reaiof) hAViug imo Eanlir tiiiS ft«nLaJ« 

thi kMf Iflvi-i^uu ** tu with iibu tend* 

liwUsim) rmm. thmi Mks w^a- Uun, She fefltctcJ. 1 H.jw dtK 1 be. mg 

| ruil'lk^l me rnan rolubil ml Sr Bi» f Ah 1 let m* 4ff ^pftrl ^ S| lB 

rrtCMpp 4 cot and lint other 4 hull, and Itn enhnMtfd viih her, 
k:o-^KTL' Iirflitci-Kt Hit mi hwne a hjMp, iM ilsJ othvr a aCnllLon ; il^ . mi 
» ^ * *n*h H* cohibilt.! Pi!b hr;, 4 I& e j f , Vhs tjUi 
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tli a eotmectinn was thereafter by the gods fitted to Albanian, 
die father of Plirims, ns a rawattl for his piety. The redovuiy 
of the golden fleece from Colchis. as every om- knows, wai the 
object of the Atgaruui&ic expedition, an expedition of the most 
fanioiis sort, ranking even 10111 the hunt of the Cdydoiiiini 
Boar. These legends arc intelligible if we conceive that there 
was a slie&p-tribe, nml an idtd of the ram T believoi to bo 0 god. 
and an object of worship* that vbb stolen and sought to be 
recovered mid restored 10 its shrine. The reader will remem¬ 
ber the Golden Fleeced Llama in tlie Temple of the Incas. 
Evidence* beyond what lies in these facts and legeurb* tbm 
the living animal was religiously regarded, we hove none, 
except a few Vedic beta, and the fact that Sh&p were wur- 
ahi|i]H.^I iu Egypt, There were nimioruo* tribes of men iu 
Egypt —a land 011 irfiidi many rafes impkiged; and. in our 
view, we haYn in thut an explarnUinu o( the multiplicity of the 
forms in Egypt of animal and vegetable irnnhip. it was 
not that :dJ tSgyptmna worshipped every creature, from bulls 
to beetles, and crocodiles to cats; but that there wen- certain 
of them presumable of distinct tribes, crcme=. or stocks, to 
whom one or other uf tlie animals was sacred, and tho others 
detestable. Thb h borne out by wliai Cuns-us say* (Ik Rep 
Mrb+ lib, i c* 4h m quoted by Lcw^, in the dose of tho third 
volume of the Orv/;<■.•>- JSVfcw, in explanation of the saying 
that, every shepherd wns cm abomination to the Egyptians. 
■■ That nation.' he soys of the Egyptians* *■ who reverenced, 
mnu sheep, mm* goats. sum* other four-footed beasts; being 
persuaded them wets in them something of divinity." It is 
mom forcibly borne out by who! is stated by Wilkinson, "It 
frequently happened/' he says, “in the worship of Urn sacred 
animals, that those which were adored in some parts of Egypt 
were abhorred and treated as the enemies of mankind in othtrr 
provinces, deadly conflicts occasionally resulting from this 
wor^liip and detestation of the same animal* t This is quite 
i&U-Uigibfe mi the hypothesis that tbi animal gods werc tribal 

apatite qf snkmnJi her* CfiELtallBul ft in ****■! rea^t* ijrtiW tbn thil 

til the Ekoudfi 0* Oil ^JJ] Iiilijflcs, M j^Virti by Hi^r ^'Pbrtwfl, 

* ^m=>al £5?|piwii VaL 1*. p* 13P* 
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or. more probably, gentile, it totem-gods; bnt bow is it 
explicable on the supposition that they were emblemsi 


fl. Tit* —The Goat is in the heavens as Capricorn us, 

and figures on many ancient coins, all of date h.&; on coins 
of Thcnme, or Himera, in Sicilia; ^jjjwpotami hi Clieisonasus, 
Unaein, -l.nns in lhmcia^ M&CHliiDh in ; [q®, an 

Island of Illyria ; Pharos in Illyria - .Lgira in' Admin ; Elynw 
in Crete; Syms InsuLi; AnuuidniB in My&ia; Pnrium in 
M -™: -%» ■» -Solis; Kpliesns in Ioniain Cilicia; 
Cyxinus in Hymn; August* in Cilicia; Tralles in Lydia; 
Gannuagenc in It appeals on two British coins iigmwl 

in Air, Evans's I took, and on some corns hi the Gaulish 
wriss. 1 

Thtfttj h no doubt llmt the goat wa* a gqil, ±t,s the reader 
will find who consults any classical dictionary, art. “ Pan." * The 
readiest L& the present writer’s hand is Leropriere. who has the 
following: " In Egypt, hi the town of Mehdes. which word 
signifies n. goat, then* was a sacred goat kept with the most 
religious sanctity. The death of this animal was always 
attended with the greatest solemnities, and like that of 
another. Apis, became tlm cause of a universal mourning." * 
Pun himself hod a body compounded of the human and goat 
forms Wit? a goat -being of the snmtj order of beings as tlic 
Minotaur, Sphinx, Ilippn, ami oliners we have sbbil Knhh: 
tUpreseuLcd him the of&prhnj of various deities — -Mercury 11 
and Jupiter in particular. Hu took the complete form of a 
goat on mime oecusinna, n» once to woo Diana.* What form 
lunl she l Jlc wa* alive in the time of the wars with the 
giants, and whan the gods Bed from their enemies to Egypt |i t 
iwenmed die form of u gout, and they nil immediately (hi I owed 
h:^ example 1 ' The particular goat whom (able put, m tfi e 
heavens wi» Anmltbita. the daughter of a king of Crete who 
fed Jupiter with goat's mOk when he wu* a child. 9 So there 


tiV |V lit * ala.. . M *1 T ir — i |, -I 1 i, 

■ H«oL ii it. < * AfWIoT^ , , 
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Waft a Judy who wfta yet a and a kin", who was her father, 
ill Crete when Jupiter hm a baity. The gout was no doubt a 
totem-god long before Jupiter was thought oL 

We saw in fujypt .1 town named from the goat Weta 
there tribes named from it also ? It was also a stock mime 
in India. 

Lewis, in his Qrijinu (vol iii p. - 1 >. point* ,l nt that the 
Hebrews use*! to offer sacrifices to Snhm, who were dean ms 
in the form of goats. His explanation is that they did so hi 
imitation of the ancient Zabii- "It -seeins more reasonable* 
h« ftiys—than aunt her hyp'thesis, which need not be cited here 

_* to believe the old Hebrews worshipped tilt* Demons adored 

by the ancient Zabii, who appeared in the shape of goats; otnl 
tliis practice was universally spread in the time of Moses, 
which occasions that this kind of idolatry was so strictly for¬ 
bidden in his injunctions.' In the Olympus of Mohammed 
an- seven regions, and above the seventh, eight angels in 
rib xhope of goal*. On their tacks annuls the throne of 
god.’ 


10. Thf JS&hts. — ITn? fishes maybe rapidly disposed of. 
They are in tlie heavens, and very common on coin®. They 
were worshipped in most places where doves were, as among 
the Syrians, Babylonians, and I'Ltcnieiime. In Bfeypt the fish 
hitd :i prominent place in connection with Isis, who waft 
figured with It oil her head* The fishes in the heavens are 
spoken of by Hyginus as pmtma, anti he quotes LviUo- 
stheues tts saving that th? jfth was the Slither "f UMbiVM ; 
«Eratosthenes ex ofj pisce ufitos homines diciL" * 'I he 
PlitRUimn god Dagon. also the Assyrian Otmnea, was a man- 
fish, one of our familiar compounds. Dagon invented ugricid- 
ture, of Course, and many other arts, and was worshipped in 
many places.* Berwus. as quoted by Eusobka* says Cannes 
Iiad the body of a fish, nnd below the liah-heud, placed upon 
the body, a human bead coming out under the other, lie tad 
a man’s feet coming out under the tail, and a human voice. 


1 IfiA&Uto'l-jMtpltK tuL EL r- Ml 1 Pat, AHnw- it SC. 
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Ho used to ctiiao every morning out of lL^ tfcti to Babylon to 
teach Uj»* ah* and (sciences, returning to the sea In the evenina. 
ikrceto was ttnoftar such compound- — a woman to the waist, 
for the reat a fish, 1 According to some she was human in 
the face only.* She was a Syrian goddess, and the Syrians, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, would eat no fishes, " but they 
worshipped fishes as gods." There b a story in explanation »f 
ttiis, to the effee!. 'dim, ashamed of an indiscretion, the goddess 
plunged into a lake near Awalou, where she had a temple, and 
became ; i i yfi. 3 Ovid calls her l done, and “ivtu a somewhat 
difiereni history of the plunge. He represents her os received 
iu the water by two fishes. which afterwords became the 
lfiaees Of the heavens. 1 Kieh were sacred to Venus. 4 A coti- 
aidemhto variety of fishes are ligated on undent coins, the 
ijetus and dolphin being the most frequent. We have no Ibc 
of any nnnriier of them, but a few are figured m the Nnmist- 
*««*i A variety of them will he found figured at 

]■ 3o r * nf voL ii: of ilr. CfuuplxdTs Celtic Tatat, lming nil the 
tish figured on the sculptured atones of .Scotland. 1 Fish, in 
Mr. Ctuupbdl’e opinion, clearly have no do with Celtic 
mythology.” We have seen fishes giving stock name.? to 
triiws of men now existing, find can unde retain! hnw, having 
been totems, they flliould Imve become gods to the tribes that 
Jind them in that -diameter. Of course in Bryant's system the 
jish is tlie Ark, while Dtigou, Oiinncs, etc,, are the Patriarch 
Noth. 

As to mt ritth we are able, thanks to Plutarch, to put his 
totenuhip beyond doubt, ' The Egyptians iu genera!" suys 
that writer, “do nor abstain from all sorts of ata-hsh; lit 
some from one sort and some frntu another, Tina, (V)r imtanet 
the inhabitants of Oxyryuchus [Pikstomi] will not touch any 
thut is taken with *H angle : fur <u Omj } *ty n i racial rc T tr- 
ckw to the piU, nan wnnsrcit tturr nojuiow rum h*Hi 
[Tf. they are Pikes], they are afraid teat perhaps the hook mav 
La ile filed by having been some time re other employed m 

1 I.'kluh, * S’/th Cm, 14. * Dio,i u r. Bio, fl. t 
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catching tlifeir favourite flak The people of Syren e, in like 
tua iiiict, sibfltaiii from the PhagniS, or sea-bream,' Ciux any 
oue doubt that in OiytvucIius there was a Pike-tribe ? 1 

11- The &n >\—The Bear is in the heavens as Ursa Major 
and Ursa Minor, the fanner distinguished ns early a* tilt time 
of Homer by the name of Arktos. 1 He occurs on vomits 
(ianliah wins: on coins of Ursa in Spain, and on a coin of 
Gistetoris, chief of ii.tr Ifalvetii* lie probably occurs on other 
earns, but we have no iisi of them. 1 

The cwnstelLai ion connects itself with the uamea of Calliato 
ami Arcus, ('idlisio was changed into a bear for a fault com~ 
jniLLed with Jupiter, of which Areas was the fruit, Jupiter, 
to atone for the metamorphosis, made her a conatelfatioti along 
with her son* This Areas, of the bear stock, reigned in 
I'etasgiu, which from him took the mime Arcadia, Ha taught 
the people agriculture, of comae, and other arte, the 
spinning of wool" The Greek name far the constellation 
coign into Arcturae, and there was another siar near the 
lfaar, called ArcEupbylax. The island of Cyricua was called 
Aictou, and the Arctanes wore * tribe of Epirui 1 Ike 
suirgefition is, that llie boar gave its name to a stock, and 
was it god j that there wore Lew-tribes in Areaiiia ouce as 
there are benr-trib*> now in America," 

The bear, as a god, probably became, iu most places, 
obsolete very early, having no special clnim to a place iu the 
Religion of ibo Life-po was—the first great speculative faith 
that supervened on the primitive animal and vegetable worship, 
and with which most of tho other unimaIs we have iwsen con- 
Bj<leriug unihmbtciiJy come to be connected. I t is curious that 

i In, ilvj:j I.«>«, r. Til' »■«.! tnnskied i« tOrm in U^tldll ml ScotL 
t, meuiliig ft ipcdu it tlUTpim, 1 . vfiii. ; Ot v» iit. 

• fitmv A'u,MnurJiof*fiK, tise. Bn* n - 

■ Mr- Sima aoi* i.. " BctM -ndy tu be bond uB u□=:•.-ttnin coin* of G*ll», 
,if the*.- li**B til* wil l Iwrtr «t flw obrewr. Sutoa hm two fan*. They 

lK |Q earlier t-tittn Jdliuft Cssar-" 1 ® t ' l l ^ ^ 

• J’joaia. mi I, T Siuiih. Bri. 

• W, ImTf the bt*r Hi no objiwt of wnrshlp ill Album, wild, ft itiaftp initwrj 

iti - iifilii iTi of the 1 lift ,-i ntdiw, i- c - 1 —— 
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we have him ns un eponymous progenitor elsewhere than. jit 
Arcadia. For example, a bear was the progenitor of the king* 
of Denmark. In 0 Li tie Magnus' History, 1 it ta gravely related 
Low this came about, the nartutivu being quoted, “ ox hfetork 
cLari^iiui mite-casTOns,'* of the author—the Archbishop of 
L-paala. It opens thus ; “ Cujuadam patriafainilina in agio 
Siiitiao OJLnii liherolis (bums, cum imcillulis Iusujti egreastnn, 
exiruii. gntuditntis ureus, deturhatk coiniUbua, uompfexus 
mpuic, H The lady, being carried off by the bear, bad by lum 
a son. Lt ergo duplicis materia* henitput nr Ufa mU/m 
nuptiaruiu deformitatom se minis njitituiUne colororet, genera' 
tiouis luoiLBtmm iiaiute partu edidiC She gave him his 
father's name. Hiy. grandson begat Dlfc, a quo Hex Sucno 
et astern Qaatonim Regina steiumnta, ceti quodhm derfroU 
pmuajij.f, loti go raccessiome online (test® Saioue) profliutemtit 
Quomodo antein similes partus judi.^iHintur, Angttsk.de Civ, 
Oei^ plurima dicic de a im i ll pmpaginu, n tri strui magis sit 
attribtiendo. Oil which Qians Magma piously remarks, 

• Crediderim ego id u vindice Dw dlecttun. tit Deni, quj d e 
sanguinis oobilime plus nimtn gloriflntnr, Suutiwnque fie- 
queutius quraii felieius impugns*. consuevunmt, Regibus u fem 
Stustica gunitis nhjiixoa vertices incllmire cogcrentnr, Quatu 
ftcer Ulpho Sprachakg Snecus uni ntint* fiterit 

in Mlo, qimm edam astoli et vafri ing^d vipn vidmu 


■ Joannes Scheffer mentions as one of tiu; primitive goda of 
the Lappa, Hyw" who*,- function it was «lupj» ,*t unis 
itnpcrare." Whether this king of the wolves, and beam was a 
wolf or a hear, and what was bis nature or functions, does not 
appear. In & buffer's chapter. Ik Sricrw Matjicis ct U,,m n 
w< , find die Rear on the Magic Tv.npaimm i- 
vrtdi Thar, Christ, the Sun, and the Snpant^-whc were 
to Jlwm—and some other animals, t.g. the wolf ami reindeer- 
and m bus chapter on the wild Insists of the country, hr* t. 11s 
us they call the bear the lord of the woods, ■'vacant Qtim 
(l ™ 1 ™ "yliMiittr wliicli is ertpldired to mean that be is 
Ac™ omnium aniiunlimn reliquornm *; so that die king of 

1 F« rO't, mA, h*ailim k UK triiL t 30, 
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the wolves and bears might well he a hear, and could not well 
l>e a wolf . 1 There is no dear evidence, however, of Uu worship 
of the animal by the Lapps, 

12* The Crab ,—The crab stands nest. He is in the 
lueavens a* Cancer, and on the coins of Cumae in Campania, 
Butimtiim in Apulia, Unittiinu in genuine* Cratoua in Bmtttatn, 
IVrimi in Bruttinm, Agrigeotom in Sicilia, Etyr in Sicilia, 
Him era in Sicilia, Panormus in Sieiiia, Priapus in Myaia, Cos. 
island of Curia. Tire dates of these coins range from 300 B.e. 
to 100 p.c. There are probably many others Laving the crab, 
Wa do not know much of him m mythology; but we saw 
pim ns m ged now worshipped by a tribe in Fiji, The reason 
asdened for putting him in the huanoe is ot an into aster 
.bgree of silliness than Ihat usually given for so promuting un 
vaimul When Hureulca was attacking the Hydro—the mauy- 
heatled Naga—",luno. jealous -f liia glory, sent a sea-cmh to 
biro his foot. This new enemy waa soon despatched, and 
Juno, unable to succeed in Iier attempt to lessen the fame 
cf Hercules, placed the crab among the constellations, where 
tc now Imare the name of Cancer/ ■ It will be admitted 
that lihfa story, tsvl llttnllf, is quite ridiculous- If we taka 
II.'r,;ales to stun i for a tribe—tiiu UeraaiidiL iwhflt docs this 
name »a etymologically ?), tin- Hydra for « Serpent-tribe or 
nation, and the sea-crab for a Crab-tribe, the story becomes 
intelligible, Tim Crabs, having Mine to the relief of the 
Serpents, when attacked by tits Hctradidse, were defeated 
along with their allies. Tlio introduction of Juno into the 
legend probably was of Iat* date, and bad for its object to 
explain why Cunrer was a coustelWi&B—si fact that would 
OKise to 1 w . usily accounted f.r when, os a totem-god, the 
crab Jmd become obscure or obsolete, 

1 Siii&rf Livpnm. mL Frentnfuni, pp> 5&. \ fi>. anil 53«. TbpM ™ 
i wtitr-KJui In _wr„5s* <«ul b ™ » .ofuppad), a»«Hy- Vc*» ■» writ « % 
beir-tosn. *lm nrhJ kiny ct th* cowitrt : nod Fin's Greek Siam* we* Ljcrm. 

ban M*«, * wnit , . . - 

* Ankle “ Hjdrm" b UnprlifiV iniieiuty. Tbi* «WnnL is (atumntullj 

the titate with ilm firm in ihe »o»t renmt Knej-tlcipuHli*. ApaU“ !a * «- S s 
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^ e liuv® now fiiiflunw! ths list of nninuilj set ilown for 
witLiidfimtioti, excepting tbtr -belli—tile little asses, and them 
Wli must pass over, ns they' would take much space, nruj there 
-ire more important uoimaU to attend to, The Jews said the 
Samaritans worshipped the Asa, mid the Samaritans said the 
worshipped it, The fiomnuh and others joined chains 
with the Samaritam. Tim reader who is carious on this 
iubj-ret, will find in Kittob JEncy cf upcr-dvi — the edition 
before last— swl> tost " A as," some guidance in his inquiries. 
Tlie story Tacitus gives ia well known, 1 nmi bo is the canfcro- 
vetsy between Josephus and Apion as to whatlier the Jews 
lij'l the eultus. borne light on the subject is thrown by the 
liook of Zacliama in the Apocryphal A'ew Testament. and in 
ETultam's Middl i Ages, in which there are accounts of the 
A*inorif and tin* Festival of the Aas, The reader will recall 
LllO asses that helped lhxcchn*/ :ni<{ that in Jyj;ypt the eaa uas 
the symlnd of Typhon. 4 Wf may be pretty sure he was the 
l-it-iin of wme tribes of men wku Were of importance, other- 
irise he would not have been promoted tn th-i heavens, Jj t 
furnished u stock ntirnu to the Arabs, 1 


U would Ijc out of place, even were w« able to do it, to 
auempt to exhaust the subject in an article of this descrip¬ 
tion. There ure two creatures, however, which it ia as well 
wo notice before going on with our argument. Tliey 

tire the lice and the Eagle, !t is pretty certain, we think, 
thuL both of them were totem* promoted to be 

l.i. The Tliere wus a goddess Meliua, or Melissa, 

who was represented by a her, and time were tribes n« mw l 
after her, “Mchtta," or ' Malice" that b. Eees. -the 
Grecian*," -ays Bryant, “have sadly tonfoirndd the histories 
ivligr they are mentioned by interpreting the » «1h« Res" 


1 in*. a, *„ 
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He admits the bee. however, U' luve been the hieroglyphic of 
Melissa, " It is to be- found a* a aacred ami provincial 
emblem upon win* teAtcA impt struck <tt ftam uih'rt she «w» 
nofxlvipptd (the italks are oars). Bat the Greeks did not 
properly distinguish between the original anil the substitute, 
and from thence the mistake arose." Thu Greeks, we submit, 
knew quilts well what they meant, and it is the modems who 
should be refected upon fur luistunhuBtandiug them, they 
called them bees, as vre, in referring to American tribes, would 
apeak of bears, wolves, and eagles; ami tbo bee that had 
original! v Iseen a totem hail become a totem-goddess. Hje 
fallowing passage, from Bryant, we ruibmit, is almost perfectly 
sensible when read in Lin? light of our hypothesis:— 

Phifoetmtni uiL'ndoni iLat, nrb<ni the AtlirniaMn their 6r>t 

/olnnv to Ionia, tht Mwa* W thu w.iy in tliu for® of Btta. Am* 
Hur-.-Xiluj wye itui all the uimliirsi side (if the Danube mis octuped 
by Ikes, Jn vi aim, upon Itmmi Ida, *ns said to Imvr nmufidied 
l,y When ih« moiple it VA] ihi vat * *?«on4 Hw e LMC:tei1 lt w “* 

buPi by Bees- 1 

There was, we tony conclude, net only a See-tribe* but 
there were gen tea of the Bee stock spread over rt vast tract 
of country, a.* they should be owing to incidents of the totem 
sfcige. Wlmt Bryant stays of the ta coins shews the im¬ 
portance uf die sort or evidence andunt coins furnish. We 
have the bee on ancient cnini of Athens, whence Philostratus 
says bees set out; nn coins of Elyrus in Crete, whore Melit to, 
daughter of a king Bee, lived, and helped the goat i ffmTthm a 
to nurture Jove;* on the coins of Co resaw and J alb, towns in 
the island of Ceos ; on the coins of Brsesns in Crete; uf fsioimts; 
of Ehlnsfli* in Ionia, whose corns aJ*o give the i<e ami Imlf- 
atflg ; of ( you in Carls ; Taint in Curia: Elams*, island of Cilicia, 
and of Acnifus, in Lydia. Those corns are all of date h u. 

14. Tht Etjj/U .—This bin! could perhaps be made as 
much (if as tbe seriient. Imrea, or bulk We must dispose of 
it in a few senjfoures. Bryant -ays it was tht ensign of the 
Egyptians, who were named after it; but more prehubty the 

* ItilUlr. 1'em. it «; RunxL t. 10; Calliffl, flirw* to J™, S«: I-ansan- *■ 5- 

* Uctitit, i %!■ 
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dornmaut tribe only wsj ao named- The cayk was Nisroch, 
, 9® of ^ mflVeL I* "a* jiko the symbol of the kings of 
Uisldifca Of comae it gut to be t^m pounded with the human 
form, U> imm two ind tliroe heads, and ao am Mr. Layatil 
ratuiurks of these com pounds of the eagle, bull, and lion, as 
billows: "It ia worthy of observation tlini whenever thev 
Uhat i% the human-headed lions and bulls) are represented 
~ r 1fi contesl with the man or with the eagle-bended 
figure they appear to bo vanquiahed” And ho adds ■ 1 
have already ventured to suggest the idea which these singular 
torn 13 were lutemUrd to convey—the union of the greatest 
int'dleetnal and physical powers; but certaiiilv their poffismu 
with reference to other symbolical figures would Hunt t« an 
infanorfty (that is, of the Hons and hulla) in tiie celestial 
itiarajohy," 1 Of the cmljeni hypctlieda we dull have suree* 
“** 10 **? Meantime it suffices, as nawhi the 

to fiml a tribe named from it. and that m one quarter 
it vm a araater god than the taraa or hull. Among the 
Jew id* tribe* (the later Jaws, say) tile eagle was the emblem 
of the tnhe *rf trn os of Ejjhnuna, m3 the lion of the 
tnl o of Julah* the lion here appearing aa bekimiug to the 
* tuL ii |H. 490. 

. 1 * 1 “ tjl *^** « ri »«ia I* » A ben Ksn, MV * fi-rf, 

g™ ** * v i, r whieh ^ f™. os. «»<■ &8j.«, s. un^j2r 
w-ns-i cs ^“Ejsr^ssas 

Z. oa *fi£ $ ► 180 - *■*» t th- n%i. at ih. ,rib„ 

~“*2**7OillidSn. Th» jJ.UillMUanf r * J T tt 

bT ^ LLL£L._Tt4 1 hftusre |bc i&ugti* JJ3=,1 (h P fT^hr-ru- „ ' 7 ^ ^ 

Or. Jt»itali'* tU eieLitU i* tli« lieu ; on j> JJS , t t- IWL ■ r . v , ^ ' V “'” " 

- «*: - ib, wpir- « liZSS fcSSStJS^ 1 

UltBull L>r O* ; WA.li.fa . Tt-- ; mi Ch^La.,1 C 

“™ I™ l<a;1 *■ »»»• tln »U illar—U jc AkiTtiia Liinr, ■ r n i-.,,. , - " 

Sjxfch, Mi *11*., U. the piagE](it«in of thr critoa Lr irtitdb 

““f- 4 -*-*«i*—<« -. n--.JP ,13* 

“ "* ** f* ted to W-f oTCi 1 * 4 ^ 

b*iiflh, tflinjjarewYiwditft with tbs TLr wot/ ],Lr *. f '" [ * r J l1 

“* 1,1 T»ecl. m it* jJate of ttw tW||» Hftili )* J ' <Ji,n ™ ^ 

L.UM1,* of not., EiiVkl i rr «S K ,- ,h 

^WwnlwJ^iw tnN^iat, PrtntLharS W J Ldpd/t^* " d LI '’ Fa ' ^, ' 
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dominant tribe, The Human oagte will occur to every one, 
unit hi Borne was a gentile mm*. A greet man y places 
were named from the bin l, mutably Aipiilenv, known .ls. A 1 , v/i - * 
$mmdcL Wu must say no mere of the eagle, however. It 
is everywhere. The coins having it belong to all places and 
dates p and are far too numerous for enumeration. 

The list of animals that were totems among the andonta 
might he extend ed, by evidence of varying degree# of force, to 
comprise the tiger, wolf cat, panther, elephant** stag, boar; fox, 
me, and rabbit; the raven, turwi, and cuek; the ant, butterfly, 
and grasshopper—all the creatures, in short, that figure in 
heraldry- Strange as it may seem, there is a lord of tigers 
in>w, and he ia a ^t/ r as a totem should be. 1 The Bygahs 
01 Jygees regard Imn so much that iXoy utojiV mi Airtj—a poor 
compliment, but it is siguifloant In the Bygalnf mythology 
a milch tigress Was foster-mother to the first mam M CWiW 
irirt th crmiitm of the world were created one Naga Jogee* 
and his wife, Mussnmat X.vz^. One day they went into the 
forest to dig for roots, and from the earth they dug up a boy* 
child, who was nursed for them, under the direction of 
Muhadeo, by a mfli-.h tigress. 3 ’ s Major M'Fh£is(tti« io his 
paper on the religion of the JCtLO&ds, myu that people believe 
natural tigers to kill game only to benefit men, who generally 
find it hut partially devoured, and sluire it; while the tiger* 
which kill men are either Tnri la goddess), who hu uh tuned 
the form of a tigsr for jrarporas of wrath, or man, who, hy the 
aid of U god. have assumed the form of tigers, and are called 

1 Tha drjifenif \n % toUta-god bbw in Burrock wfr^ra tip kinf i* ntvl^i 
**KUai{ at til- Lwd of Ojjb Celeitlai Elchin t iini Waiter at Mfltfr 

mtfifcu Etejrtuaitet JUU'J: Gn*t cisuil 1 of tTimniii a 1U»ui£ Sun 

tnbu BTn n- ng - tbx >Ctspp'po | J H *nJ 1 in NflTth- AbietIea, vT ptAx Tflk U. gy IS. i 

[t a&tan wilt Liirb ia jC'-U j; « iA.e M^ciuim, iml ii tbarc idi [LiiJlf'iI 

Witli TiYMtaE (Uln San], th* wtih Qi \Ei* MuLrV jVjtfj, TqL Jt, —m 

4mi-«bpbant ^rm*|^fiL|j,H4* to Lh* 4'.sl,- wipcfll of Ftra- Elt^wlitpp w* 3:4 t«- 
n n r ^h i; L JpjjliaEit-iuuiiiel diflufty, ** the mother i thH luiirerw." an utijc^t 

01 WBEBEU[I- At this dA*, — Isa-iry ly u /7 % i[jtfn'im irt OrJ. k Ji'irrr .r«i_4! T^lVr, 

]K 411, 

* lij ii HM&jpjd Jti Mr. J m tira Bfrncleptf v/ Wirt, |*. 0, 

r ' k TilK p ot tk* Itai /idkl^ 

1544^7. K*grp^rt, IW, 
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' lUeflpa Tigers,' * 1 The way iu which the U-ndicont nut lire 
of the totem is here, hr fictions, put beyond suspicion, is 
delightfully simple.* 11 MJeepn 11 or “ Were " wolves am also 
common, a? every one knows; anil it is equallv familiar that 
the wolf has often been a foster-mother, as ahe was to Itnniuliifl 
end liemns. The tiger and wolf are totem** in America a? 
Eire several others on the list above given. It is altogether 
ou( of the question, however, to attempt to deal here with 
such a list. Enough has been said to prove thnt the moat 
savage animal may be accepter] by a tribe of men ns a totem, 
ami l)u thereafter developed into a great and Ixmign god. 1 

3 EtMp&m yftA* K\nruL\ |l 2C% 

^EUaepa Tlgan* IMi Chaffin italiHL^ am- to be Snnml an Afrtr*. T 1 l- p t 

**** Atmka, vtm «H tfceui JLiiwim* TieciiL" r Sc* Brett* 

fe_ jk 3fi& 

1 ^ K»J ifl * fatUOla, H>f i, ftw krU which, bdwtl, ■» tW 

thaE, nnw funur ran *src. p thla iiu|Liiry. itioagfe thf writer hiki> Wb 

dnabl^ t* world upon Jt till recently, 'Tk» ke± of «nd liitll ftfec* 

tqiiwTi lo eliit, hud ^ hftv* v^md to utfor in ^Jj^inutTfltl of ihj; myth 

of Ckdnm*, ii Tb-b*. 4 u 4 of thp n<w that M hfm Thlttmr On lie turn 
«i^B 4 ti«Ei it iKumred tk.iU there mi-ht Wv* boon u. Su^iiy-int* ■:, 

Pho:L(* ohtii£n*1 th* vnprenu^ by freriag dw Uluid of ■cuke*, 1 TTlli mytli of 
ttlfl AelIa lieilS J&iln* Wt itongthcB-! the iEJK£titiiin *r iht pm. ttat ef"mb*i 
mill toluniL Thu nnu in Wja inkm] w#ib mErfleuJoaaly tt*nii4 ru-Jt—th* 

lJJk * 1U1 h, ipftoaD the u f the Au.trelku 

ufraiinK > TL«I oecnmd tfc »(kijilfmnn l^i= fciitn—ghnr* ifl HjmiiMjjwUfa 
I: in tlic WIj-t IWa* mil Ln ihit lls^htamk, w? hirs no tl^abt Jnitnlr? *LH T -* 
e 3Uhl w h tip Utem **& u tbit the ■1* a IW , w 

*™ i(i iww « n l Jo J rvd th ' ^ ■-■tiwlry uf 

rhflt dl ' *"* *™W -reriftw nnlt ntxuiug the t^|ilnEu of ibn njUkni 

rLfl <1“^ TJ ^’ w « ^ - I^W teCh, i Th- Omds ^duM W 

Hir^ lEUllADffllftft In UOOTtinv, ,q, S;J ^ ^ |S|fl wU(w ; (>4 Ttiiij 

nu ^jLutdtff-i wkh by ihrh mirryinff tj&tcm uud PnWm™. 
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1 FTr«. fdij/, dT. 


2 aamn- u, ri. 
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Wr tnUfft also difipGBe of the worship of plants in ;i 
ratQLtiiiiny manner. This matters the lo^s that the worship of 
.i considerably variety of them is eftfchbliahted in Mr Y&fps&jn* 
recent puhlicntioiL on 7V- aiuf /fSriyry*/ IForsIWp. 1 Among 
these we have the Pear-tree, Oak, AbdepULS—a creeping 
efcrub—(the Soma, ft great Indian god), the Pi pal, the Fig* 
tree, the BeK the Tulai plant* the Tamarisk, arid the Elajatift 
ami Tfdok trees. Tu tills, list we may add the Olive,. TanwT, 
Lotus, iVhii, Pomegranate, and Poppy. A spiritual idea of a 
tree we have m YggdimsiL Some of these became great gods, 
and got a place in die religion of the Life-Pnwois la <nu* 
or two cases the legends that give tia the earliest account* of 
plum worship* give ns also a primitive mother for the tribe 
having the worship and the suggestion of kinship through the 
mother only having existed m the tribe. Thrift in the legend 
ijf Athene, which introduces the Olivia jis we have it from 
VfiTTo (n/wd Augn>L A Civi, DA t xviiL 0j F wa learn that 11 a 
double wonder 13 having appeared ftpringing out of the earth— 
tin mply, tbfc i dive-tree :tud Water-—- tilth Oracle iltvlnred the 
Obvi? to signify Athene, and the Water Poseidon* anti that the 
citizen* must choose from which of the two they would name 
their town. Men and women voted together* and the latter 
carried tbe honour for Athene by a majority. 3 J L^eidon waft 
thereon enraged, and u» uppcafto iiiui women were deprived; 
umung other privileges, of Oat a/ Aavwtp Mrir ch&Tmi 

Hrr&liry, ky Hf. W. 3 . Kilts* wh^U ItA* motally kx*t t 

unt] whirti i»FOfioiinilA a f\ua wblriL At Kts| fijfliL* t«i n-wOllbld that Hi 

ihm* j 4 p*m ipilkihI n, Sonus of ihu pdfifr mad,** And jwu, a fow of tfe* fimt* 
fiiri H 1 Lev I an, Ln tb* tlujkEfif tie rifled m tbs H«E*ldrj ul in tb* i*iEH 2 

mi LbciBQ 1 1 ere jjivtlL llEi twit «tf tb* 3 Grtler, Hud ATCtt vf tba imtare of il.i- 

tindutltra, will bu wi.'ri, Ij^vvpvt. sm a hiAfif-rtlnii, ff» rUffr? tstfilUJIy (mw 

tbit lii* |rpni^Nl writ*?. Ili 4 Mr* Ellis more faJlj tte Idtvta hd mLj^hf 

bUT* Alitki{Ki led *lut ia bfl* IwinftMul 

4 Ur. Fi Tj^iiNU'iE *. teak U, in nnr Apt to mislead itt *rwn! raj^K 

{I . Tine :-*idh: n r i,> tbs un$fr**tm from il tbit tin? nvmklj» of th- flArputt k 
i-fit'jj Lei'll 1 al pbdiiomduini i *■<■ tlut it bAR be^-n Bin^ilnr 4Eii!tFftU Eti b.iug 

wnnbiffmL It gt^F* thu tmjirwnkAi th^l lbcr» b a tpvrUI 
iK^reRin tin. frEip^nf, And tics, t Jj* It* iJtli pits LKc ieiEpjiasrtDn tlLiL Ixteei Otllj 
W€&* Wd9%lif|^dp vlifltw it* content* pryre itif "w*kip m wu|] of iehaIS Abfftta 
and [kfaltf* All lH» fi.rtTitliiilAEiiEio^ it li A TAlliflblii IwgL AEfci of Kh* 
btanlifuJ rvr? ttmiinL 
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ajui' Hutu, &• Unit anciently, the story heat-', child ten in 
AiIioils took their frvm their mother?, tts they do 

L he Australian* and American Indiana. Tim case of 
rlic Lnuka again give? us the suggestion of fumide enprenmev 
m o isgesd whicn also informs us that ** liu-i' reverenced uj 
hDly uud worshipped ,' 1 u certain miirah plant, which no doubt 
was their totem. 1 

:E.ii these few <diserv.'iLiiuiS v.n plant worship we iniiEC 

0,J . .. aigunnsnt, We skill consider first Uig exptat- 

tmns i lint have ken offered of divjuo honours being paid to 
such beasts as tbs serpsai and lion, and to trees, eUi; and 
airty showing that they are unsatisfactory, we aluil proceed 
to consider the weight of the evidence direct and indirect that 
cchjs to show the soundness of our own hypothesis. 

■ ■ Jtmhttm Hrfpothrsi ^-—Suppose we know that (ill 
tm ' !l ;th Bryant believed, derived from one family since 

u,c .—the date of the fringe'—Lhut writer's ArJdto 
system would still he worth nothing, cither iis an explanation 
°f 'udmd worship, or as evidence of tire Deluge having .K5ctitn.il. 
Ho does not pretend to iudmlx- nearly all tin* animals or plants 
tli^t have be*m worshipped in bra lint of Arkito emblems; nnd, 
accordingly, to give a meouahk colour to Jus hypothesis that 
.hen Iilu,L l'Cell a?it Afkjte iimbleim st all thit had degenerated 
into gods lie might to lutve excluded the possibility of those 
he in dud#'- having become goth through tliti operation of mdi 
■ iu*-^ u:< led to the worship of the others. Such eaicw.i. nhsti- 
Oi-er they were, being admitted to have been in operation, 
will explain all the cases; nnd before an Jiypniheshi of apeckj 
causes iu some cases can 1* entertained, the operation of the 
gunoml uauaeB au regards lijuiu mint lw shown either to be 
insuffnjent or to he uxclmkl. This, however, Bryant lias not 
attempted, or oven thought of attempting, to show; and, there- 
forc. even could wc make Urn necessary supposition os to tba 
history or human tabes, we must still conclude that this 
h * med 1 m a enufuaed sort of way. fugohUms man has 
fl QC«e,M in nothing—net oven in setting up a 

* PlatirrU, limn, rb*|». viii. 
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hypothesis, it is simply impossible, However, with our modern 
information—the liistory of several nations huviug been 
corned beyond the print of tune assigned to Xuah mid hii 
family—-to make such a supposition us Bryant requires to set 
nut with. Moreover liis system demmiils not <>ne, hnt -i series 
Of hj JI iflliifML. to support it, and they are all had. (Lj There 
is the bypotibttiw that the animal* lutd teem emblems. This 
is had, as we have shown. <2> There b die hypotlreia that 
the emblems degenerated int" goits, This is not supportorl 
by one instance adduced of suuh degeneration ltavfng, liistor;- 
f ully taken place. ™ tjven by a ink nnalpifl of the probable 
steps through which it couhl hare happened. (3) There is 
the hypothesis that through the idolatry of some one animal 
of a species Unis induced. is religious regard came to be 
extended to the species. This is subject to the same remark 
&» wc have made on the preceding hypotlieais. The fnr- 
IVitchiiig pnxiesses by which even a poor appears m e of a (.use 
has been niflda far tins emblems as at nil probable, w« ta^ii 
utit remark opm. At lie same time, ns we have amply 
acknowledged, wn liavif profited much by Bryants researches 
at one point. It was necessary in his scheme, as in aura, that 
it should lie shown that tire totems— as we any; tin) animal 
emblems, as he Boys—were precedent to the gods of thu 
mythologies. 

Another emblem hypothesis represents each rmimul ns, in 
ftoBLfi way not now to be understood, typical of tire: nature 
sonic oub or other of Lhc ginh. This again is a fanciful 
plnmtioTi surrounded by the -aide surf of di Hi mil ties. How 

ram n HHjQ to think of taking aniinids md plants tu represent 
their goda t We can understand the selection only vrlien we 
conceive their gods a? spiritual ideals of animal - or plaiiin 
Beside*. the hypothesis assumes the deities as existing before 
the auiiunl gods, and this is contrary to the evident'.-. And 
why should the sekcfcfoii of an. animal 10 b- the type of a grid 
render its species sacred ? W<* do not religiously regard the 

pigeon, though the dove is one oF our most mysterious syrnhola. 
We can understiiiiEi, on. tlw utlu'f hand, how it decayed- info a 
symbol. knowing it to have been a g>.sl that luul growu obsolete. 
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Thli 13 * Cb ^ Lkn ; but Wve nut a id OM 

{ °l flRilfla - **•» *• %>d was a power, however, 
Iu * wotduppers religiously regarded the finny tribe Tiirv 
would ^ Mti «i theta, k has been tm „ of tLes * frf nj JJ 

symbols; facte come first, and symbols are facts in d«*d- 
&nce, 

flierc is yet another form of thy emblem hypothesis, h 
, f hat ^turned in a passage cited from Mr. Invaid and 
£" almost in a sentenco. that author states and abandons 

f““ * ^ b7iWLhesb ** the compounds of vuiottn tafoa 
nid human forms " were intended to convey the iinkm of the 

f* i!e3t aRd physical powtaThib oltt^ther 

i 3 * tf ’. *"* **“ ** of the ™' worship of /m,j oXoR 
r v-’.liT, us an explanation uf the compounds it is untenable. 

inJSiV IfjlJ " f ( Ule ^S 3 compound* They are not 
intended to convey anything of the sort Will it liol.l of the 

g com poun As to the bull, lion, and eagle compound*. 

W ” ;" ilSv , '* r * Wwtl's opinion to be that it will not bold • tire 
evidence showing the creatures t0 iuive a place, and to 1m 
sitlmrditwted to one another in the celestial hierarehy. The 
sc. 1^, though w now make Qse 0 f lions, sphinxes, and 30 <m 
° e ” t|Ve 'J as he refers to, we demonstrate in doiti" 

** on v ihe poverty of the modem imagination rend tho feeble* 
01 0nr lrt bistmcta; borouck s., being in^paU, of 
mventions, we mnmc old forms derived from the religious 
faiths oi long past and raisundeisttKid generation*. 

While m* case* am producible in support of the emblem 
hypothesis of anmuile regards! as emblem* niurelv or iiiu<- 
iratnig their transition faun I win- ambTeuiS to being tiiemselvc 
ubjette of adoration, we are nut without cases to show that the 
unimiil-guda were prolongations of the totems. W$ tuive sin h 

* ^ for Tire Peruvians, according * 

' w,Jtat,I PPed the sun, imx.ti, planeta, ami stars; fountains 
and nvers; recta great ate**, hills, and mountains [w 
and rta (Pwwidon)—alt these objects i*i n „ *L n i 

“ *TT 1 thVy W " rt,,ipi> ' jd Thlllidcr * him to £1 

“ ^ bc * Vet15 ** fl 3lin S meet- ■ Of Wr objects 
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on earth. he tolls us, they worshipped fruits and roots, some 
small a;ooo3, and the* metals; while among die animals they 
wuwMpped lu* makes special mention of Lhe tar. lion, tiger, 
and amkt*. Now we are able from this, author to see what 
were the speculations ><1 a people in the singe in which, having 
animals as gods ou earth, they also worshipped stars in heaven. 
Of his account of star-warship in Peru, we cite the following 
VTSSiou from Lord Herbert of Chertmiy: - They particularly 
tutored that constellation which we call C<*hntla\, or the goat, 
and they Cotea.; and commanded that such offerings should 1** 
made to some stars, tttd such to others, those lasing particularly 
worshipped according ns every one's necessity required. The 
(tpivmii adored the star tTrchuchilly, feigning it to be a Mam 
of divers colours, who only took iiare of the preservation of 
cuttle; and it is thought to he the tame which the astrologers 
call Lyra. Besidei the^w two, they worshipped two others 
that are mar thorn, mid say that one of them » a Sheep nml 
the other a Lamb. There are sotuc who adore onotiier star 
that ruled over the Serpent* suul Adder*, from which they 
promised safety to themselvea; others who worshipped the 
star called the Tvjtr, who they believed to preside over titrors, 
lions, and bears. They were vf opinion that then ua± nut nuy 
bead or bird upon the earth WHOSE stUPft OB litAUK pip HOT 
filiLvt’ is tile Heavens, by whose influence its similitude was 
gene™te<l on (lie emit, and Its species increased" ‘ Thus we 
see that ilu* himj* in tlio stare wen* believed to have the 
animal forms, and to he powers ip the celestial hierarchy. 

This cose proves (1) a connection, such as we linve been 
endeavouring to trace, to have existed between the worship of 
animals and tho iumnuiclaLure of Lhf heavens; (2) that the 
finest ill] beings were conceived to he in the .Mt,. of the 
animals, and to have ape rial relations to their breed on earth : 
ami f 1 :!) while it indicate* the persistence of tribal preferences 
for particular stare as animal gods, it shows thy process to 
have Wn in ojwration by which, on the consolidation of Hit* 
political system, the divine functions are distributed among 

* .tpiHti. HLsoin Piii*, JWO. pp. iU. T.7 Hit. r,ck;ii.l mil 

I) i Htridi 1 * Jitiii T'* if the t: diitt, 1705, p. f>j 
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tie tribal, or rather we should say gentile, go«b <if u 
group. 1 

Xm 7 of two things one. Eisher the Peru vinos, as some 
maintain, independently achieved the civilisation they bad* 
starring from the totem stage in which their neigh bums 
remnjin’ij, or their civilisation, including the religious doctrines, 
trere derived by them from some one or other uf those nations 
ive ciif! the ancient. On the fanner view, of course, the itnininl 
gods are the prolongations of the totems; on the latter we 
have, in the ease of the Peruvians, a rndection of the religious 
sj^reuj, rjf some one or other of the ancient nations, So that 
on die least favourable of the Alternatives we have the fact, 
that in some one at least of the Ancient nation that wor- 
shrpped nnmiiils—iml they all did——the animals, were n&i 
emblems. hut iLv exact images of the gods, Whus was true 
in one case, the ptvsumption b, was true in all That is to 
say, there are not only no facts to support the emblem hypo- 
thesis in any of its forms, hut the presumption derivable from 
the facts we have is against that hypothesis. 

2. Mr Fcrffu.Mm'x Explanation *:—So much for the emblem 
hypothesis. Them is no other that wet know of except in the 
special case of the serpent and tree, in regard to which Haws 
havt, been put forward by Mr, Fuigussnn. Tree worship he 
conceives to have sprung from n perception of rht> henuty and 
utility oF tree*. u With nil their poetry atij nil their useful, 
ness.’’ he says, ’“we can hardly feel nstonblmd that tlm primi¬ 
tive races of mankind should have considered trees u* the 
choieeat gifts of the gods to men* and should have ludiev^S 
that their spirits still delighted to dwell amojig their branches 
or spoke wacrlcs through the rustling uf their leaves" Of 
this it Rofflccs to say, it does nui at all moot the case of the 
shrub*, creepers, marsh-plants .nd weeds, tlmt have bean 
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woidiipi">d p and is obviously run the key to the mysteries of 
plant worship. TTis account of the origin of serpent worship 
[. it p evati more unantisfactory. Ho ascribes it to the 

t,-ir«ir with which tin- —rpciit inspired men; to Uia perception 
of his temorkahk natttpe-. the ease uud. swiftness of his motions, 
and his powers of quickly dealing death by sudden spring or 
mysterious deadly poison. To this the objection is, that the 
serpent religion is not a religion of fettr hut of love. The 
serpent, like the tiger and bull, is a benign god. He is u 
protector, teacher, ami father. IIow came a religion beginning 
in terror to be transformed into a religion of love ? The terror 
hypothesis will, we submit, not meet the ease oven of the 
s^rjient. Arid no aneb hypothesis, it b obvious, can lie 
extended to cover the ran of cases—to explain the worship, 
sav. of the deg, the dove, or the bee. 

The hypothesis we put forward starts from a liasis of 
ascertained facts. It is not an hypothesis explanatory of the 
origin of totemi/m, 1» it remembered, hut an hypothesis 
explanatory of the animal and plant worship of the undent 
nations. It is quite intelligible that animal worship growing 
from tin* religious regard for the totem or koboDg—die friend 
iind pio’irfior—should, Irrt-sjjeeixve of the nulureof the animal, 
Imi a religion of love. 'Wlmt we my is, our hypothesis explains 
the facts, it admits an ehdk-£* variety of plant* amt animals 
to the pantheon as tribal gods; it explains why the tribes 
should be named from the animal or plant, and why tin; 
tribesmen should even, as we saw in some cases they did, 
t’steem themselves its of the species of the totem-god. It 
explains why in Egypt-. Greece, India, and elsewhere, there 
flhunid be II titi tuber of such gw Is, by showing that there 
should bo as many as there were stocks, counting theinfielvca 
distinct, in the population; ami it also explain* why m one 
pbteo one animal should be pre-eminent anil in another suh- 
ordmaie, the gods following the fortunes of the tribes, it 
explains, moreover, on rational principles, for the first time, 
the sttuugo rektians represented by the concurring legends of 
many Linds ns having existed between various animals and 
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the imthropornorpLic gods • it throws * new light oa the 
materials employed in tha no*called science of heieJdij.shcnviQg 
whence they ware drawn; and, lastly, it enables il, to ace 
sQi»e and a aim pie meaning In many legends, am] hi sumo 
historical narratives, that appeared to he simple mmseiioe til] 
looked at in the light of this hypothesis. Since it fa sr- simple 
mid 90 comprehensive, and ha- t basis of facts for its founda¬ 
tion in existing totem-races; -nice we hare seen reason to 
l«Jk*ve flint- die mental condition «f these races ami the 
lidiefe they entertain have teen at some time LTw mental 
condition and beliefs of nil the udvn trend races j and since 
ihe only assumption we make is that ail ms^ have been 
] ‘ i 1 ■'jrt.'^sivo^ iv i lie Si in other mrtttcni they uudiiubtedly have 
1 * en - tl ®ema impossible to resist the conclusion that our 
fijpotheais i-s a sotind one—that the ancient nations canto 
through trie totem stage 


Some fact* which make for our hypothesis cannot Iks too 
mur;]| insisted on We have- found in numartins what 

ft&iins good evidence that from the ariiwt times iwiimalii wen; 
worshipped by tribes of men who ware named after them, anil 
hditvwi to Iw or their breed. \V r * have seen in several iascs 
the oldest (tolhropomotphic gods having titles derived from 
lIlS « “^»K «r believed to be of their breed, or to have l*sea 
fostoreii liy thorn; and the conclusion seems to he forced «puii 
us tJuit these gruis were preceded by the animals as totems, if 
no: as gods,—and that the hiLter how to them Uh same kind 
of relation that w. know in India the serpent had p, p n jjp ri 
m.i tears to Vishnu On the rim of Buddhism ™. jnn tfio 
Nivga-S. serpent worship was fur a time reposed or sub¬ 
ordinated : but the serpent* wore too strong. Jhev reasserted 
themselves, and the oW serpent faith revived with a }<„ mnn 

Sf" ■».** 0 l r°iF-L IV hemnly fc „ m ^ 

aliodJ and pmtoi iar nf Vuhnu. 

Tlio hyjiotlutsri that similar occurrences had t .t„„ 

miKing Jlui v. Bull Ham, nnd lioat tril** will explain Lh e 
^abar tnteions whidi we fan aeon oiiated ktwwo these 
g«lu and these annuals respectively, and wo know of no other 
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bypotiiesis on which they can be, at least so well, explained. 
That Dionysus or Poseidon, for instance. should be t avp^ev^ 
i-f a fact presenting no difficulty on our hypothesis any more 
than that either of thorn should, have l»--eu figured as n bull >>r 
with a bull's head. To what other hypothesis will the fact 
not be n stumbling-block f Bkoe these and all the other 
gods of their doss wetv false gods that were gradually' 
dtveloped by the religious imagination, the fancy of pqetitsil 
(assorts, and the interested impostors that is everywhere 
protrusive of novelties in religion; since the whole of the 
facts we have lieen surveym« demonstrate a progress in 
religious speculation from savage feuehietu; and since among 
the lowest roues of man we find uu such god« figuring as Knua 
and his companions, we seem tdready, at this stage of the 
argument, to be justified in arriving at the oondnsion that the 
ancient nations came through the totem stage, and that 
tatomism was the foundation of their mythologies. 



II 

Tju; KauilabOI a_m> £uskai 


(Bt D&SAtll It'IiOiSiir) 

Sixi-e cKp preceding Essay 1 was written, Air. Hewitt has 
published an account of the Kunuil tribes uf Gippstad [South- 
tinstern Victoria); ’ but, though in some other respects iiitereet- 
ing, this odds nothing that is certain to dpt knowledge of tli^ 
structure of Auslmlkn tribes. 

The Gipii3l.il 1.1 iuitiv«s, like the Namuyeri, culled 
wli-ea men (Kutmi), ami the neighbouring tribes, with whom 
llieir rekuons wore tismdly hntffl* wild men (Bra-jemk) 
Wb ™ tL " c ' J,UJ 'n ™ first settled, b 183D, tbev may have 
(Mr. Elowitt says) Emn 100O to 1500, but by 

‘ 1 ' th '‘ Tv of ti™ only 140; anil their conversion 

to t.hnfltmmty and settlement in misjons had to a o™* 
cWOTt broken down tiio force of the old ensta.ns amen-"this 
remnant. The oid tnbal divisions had dicaptwawd • ami the 
cireun«cano« and mode or living or the survivor* were entirely 
MiOenmt from IW of tW predecessors. Mr. Howitt had ru 
patron m Oippsland, ami no doubt had good ohportunj- 
i.ius ol gathering aiuik information a* was still to be got \ m ilM 
Imd, in met, very few—ton few—informants, and Le relied chielfv 

<m the knowledge of a man who had lived from early y^th 

' [ 1 -'- lii» fhjpltr vsl Abiiatu. «bt.t n. "7^.1 
* AVnniVnnn anf’ Xutna,. Dr 1 iltr (!■ I *«_. . . „ 
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umerng the settlers,' Though he hurt a slight knowledge of 
the K urn oi language. too, hie coramuoits-lioiis wiLli liis into rut- 
titiLs hud to t* earned on in the main in lingliih, wd the 
Kursni English, however fit for other puigwes, was not 
unlikely, without severe wstiug, to prove misleading or iimti- 
foritttng in regard to each matters as kinship or tribal si runt nr* 
Moreover, Mr. Howitt was chock-full of theories; and it is 
clear that this helped to divert him from the line of in<pi*T 
which might possibly have yielded results o£ value. 

It follows that one ha$ always carefully to scraiimse 
Mr. Hi' witt's facts, comparing them where possible with the 
slender accounts of the Gippsland natives which liave CO me 
fraxm other soutcas ; anti [botb on amount of hisf s heorit^ and 
for other reasons) it is necessary still more carefully to 
^OTUtinifk- bis inferences from facts, anti as to the of me 
facts in particular cos®. In the Hfl of the Kurufti divisions 
or local tribes, whi^h he has laboriously collected, there appear 
three tribes or bodies of natives with name* taken from mou 
who worn living when the country wits settled by the whites 
f , . f tiuujil NuUttng’a mob), and ha offera those names to us 
a* proper tribal names. This might of itself be enough to 
show that his facts are to b* taken as somewhat doubtful; 
nod, as to his inferences ot««rve what his comment upon this 
mode of naming is. *' Each of these divisions." he says. w re¬ 
ceived iu designation from an epoiivm, who dutm/td trill each 

$ewtatioa- > ’ * . . 

The Ktirnai. we are told, claimed the whole of (iippalaiW 
from near Capo Evuanl to near Capo Liptrap, there being 
border lands, however, which were disputed between them and 
the Maaeroo and Omeo tribe*, ibt-ir tmigbliotire. The inhabitant 
of certain districts were known, a* a whole, as KioatmjgoluDg 
or east - country people ; and. similarly, there wore Brink oiling 
<* west-country people, and Tatuiigolung <>r smith-country 
people. Besides these there were, each with their separate 
country, the Dra-brelung tribes and the Bia-tauahuig, to the 
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meaning of whoso names u clue is given in the statement Llmt 
Hm. like Kura, signifies tmou The whole Oippslami popu- 
tation was cootpiud in tlirae five divisions. This h what Mr. 
f [ oh iti tell' us; hut it should not pass unnoticed that the 
eit-jt, hi.,'. , and south country people here spoken of were the 
Kttttuti who lived to the east, to the west, amj to the smith of 
tho Rm-brelung;, among whom he found Ids ohkf informants 
The Bra-tauolung lived to the south of his sonth-cmmirr 
Wfe ailli "*>"* further to the west than his west-canum' 
people. And while Bra-brolung and Bra-taiiolung seem both to 
t simply variants of Kitrnni fmeaiiingmen}, east tui.j west a ml 
jousii country people may have been designations in uj&a nruoiii 
V w * tR1 -brolmtg such designations are so um 4 aiming ourselves) 
^ I ier '[ t l f ' had besides other names more proper to them. 

4 "ra weii diversities of language faun district to district; 
there wgp> Lhe usual Wood-feuds ami tribal quarrel -, a frequent 
cause of quarrels being the stealing of woman; lmt the Kuruni 
s^ra ty have Urn ready to unite against their Bm-jerai 
neighbours- and I be people of four out nf the five districts 
were I ■.infill together by the ceremonies for the initiation ■ i 
vniiTliB to manhood, which were performed by them in I'oitL-m 
lh r**? tbR msi-countiy people took no p^rfe Inituition to 
manhood mw unknown among than—pn^f this (the Kurnai 
notwithstanding differences. being obviously me pamde) that, it 
wns Idrmeriy unknown among the Knmai generally 

While the whole country was divided (or .divisible) hm 
five dktncu .is aforesaid, the population of each dforfet 
rna-ie up of small local tribes, each of which had it* uxw'uizxl 
boHlnlatiesv Tim structure or composition of these JocuTiribo 
“ wh.it now concerns us, and, unfortunately. Mr. Howitt 1,« 
not been able to tell us anything distinct idk.ni i; 

It may he sdd in passing that polygyny was poetised 
among thr hiinim ; that, fidelity was ei pet ted of tbft wife Lut 
not of tha husband - and that tlm husband did not give Ms 
We to U. guest In gan the tribe had * jJJJS 

to be taken from the principal place within it, territory 
™7* , m * , i.ut . 1,0 obit,. „ ro „ trl ;™ 1 ' £ 
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tinii mi uii!n":itial our;, in whatever toncemuj die common 

g^tl, 

Mr flmvitt has not ascertained how kinship was taken in 
tin* Gippehiad local tribe; nor lias lie collected many facts 
sud* iis might help nsi iu judging ol tltis for cmradvc*. The 
traiiBmb&inii of iiudiy ‘ totem) name* b, among die A&efraliima 
as among similar peoples elsewhere, the oure.-t gunk in tlib 
matter ■ but, il wording lo Mr. Hgwitt, family names were un¬ 
known among the Kurnci He mentions only persona! names 
and nicknames. And lie believes that the Kuitiai were not 
divided, as Lho AttatmHana generally are h into totem dans or 
families iiuh> for inheritance also throw light upon kinship ; 
but neither me tht de of any avail n:< xegaids the KuruttL A 
man's personal property was in general burial at hia death; 
and there v.as nothing that could be inherited from him unless 
it were his wifi? or wives. Tim wives, Mr* Ho will says, where 
there were more thm one, went to his brothers in order of 
Muiority. rme to each—which, with polygamy, if token literally 
would pro vi- malt kinship, and might pvun siiL’geflt ugnalhui; 
but it is evident thm ALr. Eowitt did nut think of inquiring 
whether uterine brothers had a preference, or whether it was 
uterine brotheis who could thus inherit- * if the case in which 
one wife only was left, sill he says is that the wife went to the 
deceased^ brother, the statement being in no way Jttrtktt- 
Ionised, and being therefore equally eansiatmit with kinship 
being through males (ir through female Even the Mood-fetid, u* 
Mr- Hnwitt lni> been able to describe it, dues inU carry oa far. 
Tim sister’s son. was foremost in the work of vwjggfljice — 
that is clearly brought out in one case ; and this showif beyond 
doubt that kinship was at one time counted through females 
only among the Knmiu [m Mr. Fisou has remarked) k and that 
IdiLihip through females wo* brill of importance, whether the 1 
exclusive kinship or Mu Howilt-’n impression is that 

relfiuvc; both on the father's aide and on tbc mothers side 
took part ifi the Wond-feud, which would Imw that kinahsp 
through die father had comp to be acimowh-dgeiL Unfnrtu* 
tmtely the eases he gives as examples of the blood-feud (possibly 
through the fimis having boon imperfectly explained to bita) 
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iusis^st that the persona upon whom it placed a duty usually 
gui till the frieuda they could to help them, 

Iffuine other facte um ;:iven by Air, Hewitt which show Un¬ 
importance of the connoOtum made through marm-jv_all 

lujing consistent, however, with kinship through the father 
bean- also an cteLMtod Idtmhip. Marriage made a man free 
to live With his wife’s loyal tribe as well as with his own. 
And it was a man's dirty to share food with hi* father-in-Saw 
{it my be only when living with him, hot it is puzzling to 
liwl this spoken of as an every-day matter). Young children 
wery never killed (tba distinction was Uv Mr Hovdtt'a 

informants). but abandoned, as happens where Lhe father is 
answerable far Lis children to the mother’s relatives. The 
woman herself, too was under the protection of the Mood-feud. 

As to the maniagB law, Mr. Howiu has not tried to W 
11 ll P; lu kiiLihip, or !n put it upon any definite kiaia. U, ; has 
loUmnualy ptliared information as to the localities to which 
the tiivii of each local tri Inb went for their wives, hut ihets of 
thi-i class cannot show whether Unite was ouj principle by 
which marriag es were governed. It he bolisved without 
them that men amudit wives whew women whom they wens 
free to marry could he got most ccmvciiinutlv or easily, and 
that custom counted for ti good deal in the matter; aiul'lhev 
do nut ,-arry nr, any totthet Since, however, any KttnuU 
luight mam 1 a rtra-jemk or foreign woman, it may he in- 
ftmd that, in general, where there was no km then- was no 
restraint upon manias And there w ila interdiction of 
immune on the gronnd of kin. A mm could m - !fl|imr 
■ aster — a term which, a; lit Hewitt define it, included d! 
first cousins, whether On tl.,, fathers side nr on the mother v 
Mr. HowiLL dins not toll ua that it extended beyond first 
cousins. Nor has lie l*ieu able to say that the interdiction 
of marn*ge on the ■'round of kin went further in one direction 
thttu in another. It was of importance, as it happened in tbj 
*“*.« th.>s- cousins -mly who belonged to diiTerept local tribe*- 
aiid it prohibited a tnar, from marrying (tunottg othm’llilafttW.. 1 
sister s daughter and hi* mother’s brother's teughtere^ wo men 
who, with the totem system, would not have been of ilh ' 
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totem, from whom an esclusms kinship either through dialed 
or through jennies would net have cut 1dm oft A man eculd 
not marry any woman of bis own local tribe. Anti in some 
dues, in addition to this, he could not marry any woman of 
his mother's load in I jo. Hr, IIovri tL does out offer any 
explanation of those pmhihUloru, 

lfis sutements might carry us, nevorfhsfess, to a conclusion 
(IS to thifit and as to tribal structure among the £umni also, 
hut for one uncertainty, Mr, Hewitt insists that wives won: 
-jot among the Kurmri (.except to a very trifiiug extent) by 
nit-mu «d elopement or rapture, which were Iwth practised 
under the same conditions; indeed, nearly all the information 
given to him was about ehts mutants ; ami one caiuiot lie sura 
that ho baa not confounded limitations put by circumstance- 5 
upon capture and elopement with liaiitaliuttB put by l«v» or 
custom upon marriage, There might have been women l*utk 
in a man's own tribe ami in ids mother's tribe whom he wsi~ 
net debarred from mar ry-me, mill yet it might have heen 100 
risky a tiring or too gross au OUtriuge, eapcciolly as the tribes 
were very for hint to steal away with one of them, 

whether without her consent or with it Tin; Kurnfli restric¬ 
tions, as stated by liiin, however, wen; those which prevailed 
among the Nturrinyeti—- prohibition of maroage within the 
tribe, and prohibition of lnuriisigo with certain near relations 
not uf tli 1 tribe—with, hi some cases among the Kui uni. die 
prohibition added of marriage* wiilun the mother’s tribe Thisv 
are nil restrictions which may occur whore, after kinship 
through female only, the local tribe tins Ijccouw* a proper dan 
established upon male kinship. The prohibition "f uiitrmug 
to ttw mother's tribe may be much more easily and completely 
explained upon tins view of them than it can lie upon any 
other view. And Mr. Howitt's facta are all consistent with 
it Moreover. with fidelity exacted from (lie wife, there was 
uo reason why there should not have bean among the Kurnai 
the fullest acknnwkdgniem of kinship through tin- father. 
And. mi tli« odier hand. The actuowledgmiint uf fchudnip 
through tbe iktheir b die beat passible rtdiou for fidelity being 
exacted from liie wife. 
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AVtr mtiiletib&lly another fact from Mr. Hewitt which 
strongly suggests that the Kumni were, as (a Idn&liip mid the 
composition of their tribes, much in the position of the Namn- 
yeri. He has t>eeu able to translate far ns only a few of the 
Kn rt i ai triltj names. And there is perhaps only one, the 
name of a tribe of the Bm-brolmig, which ho has translated 
with poled confidence. But the name of that tribe meant 
Widgeon {Jia-fniitt rei uwt AiffTKH, ]i 327}. Tills is a ttanje 
of the totem kind ; and if it was a totem name, it would show, 
consistently with what has otherwise b-oca indicated in its, tlmt 
one local tribe of the Kimuti was a proper dan with inali- t in- 
ship. Why, then, finding it among Australians, should we 
Uoiihi tliat it was a totem name t There would really, oil the 
facta considered, lie acarcdy any reason for doubting, if any 
but that our authority bells ns he failed to discover totem 
divisions among the Kuriuu. Ha hod a theory, however, at 
this point, a? will be seen by and by. And lie Los given w 
nt least one other feet strongly suggestive of totem i hi u. which 
occur? (where such a fact was likely to occur) in his (recount 
of the procedure at an elopement. 1 Mureover, the case in 
which totomiim u most likely to ewape discovery la that in 
which the LriU laving male kinship, nit thi- people or the tribe 
are usually i,f the tanu* name and totem, while there is also 
(as there is :i.ud to have liecn, in general, among the Kiumi) 

■i local itutne by which the tribe la commonly known. 1 
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Mr. Ho wilt thinks that the inhabitants uf each of tli-Q l;v« 
districts into which Gippfliaml was divided tanned a single 
cbm, of which each of the local tribes t.f the district was a 
section or division* Hut there appear* to be absolutely nothing 
to support such a suggestion. On the other hand, with kin¬ 
ship through tamales only (of which it is clear they had bad 
experience), the Kumai, being sxcfgammta, must have been in 
the common Australian case of having people belonging to 
different stocks, ohms, or Lundies mixed together. nut only in 
every district, but in ovary local tribe, And it change in tin- 
abjp need oust none of these clans from tlm district. Tt might 
lusid to the people of each clan being collected into a single 
local tribe, m among the Nsrtrinyeri; and the name of the 
Writing or Widgeon tribe may indicate that it Lid this, to 
a tune unknown extent, among the Kumai Thu district names, 
too. so far as known to us (putting aside those which indicate 
geographical relation only)—Bm-brolung, llra-tauolnug—were 
mere variants of Kumai, meaning the man or the people ; and 
ore no more likely to have bean dan names than Narrinyeri, 
which has the same meaning, and is, ss wb know, a general 
t m m i* fur the people oi many •liOorouL clans, or than Kumai 
itself. It appears, too, that the Biu-btolnug, or. at any rote, 
some of them, ctmhl iutentinny with one another, which 
makes against the view that, they formed a single dan. Very 
likely, when not quarrelling among them.-mlvts, Lbs inhabitants, 
of e;mh district of Gippehmd were ready to unite against other 
Eurimi; but from aucli a fact there con be no inference as to 
diiiiahip- Tire Iroquois, notwithstanding their faimms league, 
were made up of wmal elans oi families, in which descent 
Was taken through the mother* 1 

crtiiUll ttowfare, worth wfcib (■* menliaa t«T=, wilt IrfKPttir* 1" 4b* « i 

ImltnUun. «f tnlnmiffll fa ifr, Uonritt * work. dial Dr. Gnllitls, La writh* «T 
tli., flf. iiih.ypti Italian naliutul erf Tfortli *»srin, whii* demritinff i!.cui a imirahty 
iu oiliBT wpreOi, that tbry hvl i»um> only rawrilyond in a JVintout- 

Ttal Durr ffrrr In totem e!ifc» b uu a known on other authority. Dr. Gallatin, 
Low#™, waa able :■> lliL L utiun a ownbftr of Mm Mnim, wldi" Hr, Horritt two 
gimn m rnjJr DDF, tint with Trhil mny frilly l* htkwt ** w tail Lilian of ifc-i* 
kafing 1 *m ritlii’T?. 

1 Mr. Hwitl'* tariinst wLafriUtrinl itomt ihe Ktimiti n U\ hr fowi-1 l:c >|r, Jlifragfc 
SimitfB Abrrvflvm f r^cid IiL fft n% j< i* tu Uw 
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Mr. Howkta iacta which Imm upon Llie tribal system of the 
Kuram have now been all deali with. Ent there me two 
other mutters which figure largely hi h is book, and should not 
be overlooked 

In a work which will bo noticed beiealter* it appears that 
the natives of fbt? Port Fairy district of Victoria were made tip 
of five dona or families having totem names which wore taken 
through the uiotlmr—^iil^ng-liilledCockato^Pdian,Banketm 
Cockatoo, Boanjuake, «od Quad—and that, ra ia usual in sod* 
cases, no man could marry any woman of his own totem name, 
it appears, too, that, like other people in the same social state, 
Ike Port Fairy natives had superstitions or practices which had 
to do with nmmnla from which none of them look (.heir names* 
and wlddi were common to them ali of whatever totem tmme 
And among other thing*, the common Bat, we are told, be¬ 
longed te the men of whatever totem, who protected it again*t 
injury* “even to the half-ldUing of their wives for its soke*: 
eo that it was |-n>tected by the men aguitiat the women* 
Similarly, the Fern-owl, or largo Goatsucker, belonged co the 
Women of whatever totera, and. though a bird of ill omen, 
creating L^rmr at night by ita erv T was jealously protected by 
them. If * 01an killed onc H Umy wore "m much etuagid as 
if it wore one of their children," and would strike him with 
their tag poles, *0 that tilt- women protected it against the 
men- A Ihuit Audi na this, wherever i; 0 coucb, is curious* and 
no doubt worth inquiring about* Among the Pore Fairy people, 


krtnl llh£ tribe*!. Tl.i uaiun KutiebJ b no' ns tin tinned in h, eu^J it k* not (i!f*r 
w bi> tiirr - ti» ftra-Jiroliiog. u a p-eplu. imlfad tbtmM>]«*4 Kunml m WeD ah Bn- 
brt liin^ 1 b Lilli *niMu=«t Mr. Hewitt uul tlmi tkt Hn-w™ in ibr« 
Ly whirb |u» incniaat Lx ml tribe =_ within rau*h «£ wkldi injirrt—- *** 
FurLMcba, whilr ww-li tnipJit hat. rmAfry wish li™ other Iwlh, ELu] Ifab etna- 
eilh£. s^iLiLlaiiii tUOiliiUil led, Ua« i~ iffuM kavit „ U?fis Jhiln iJm-Lt thit siie lira.. 
utnlitfiR \ixm tfifj- *» * SJW cktt Willi jawin fciltllLix ud eUMWi^ tevco 
wHlwol it brinfl ktiflwu |La| thn n*nifl -if &t>,. nf tL* tribe* »HaL Wtdnua) 

(tmf ^*nts( Mr. HmU Ill* tflBi,» «r fiv* |«*j ri,, 

Ur«. brainy tdh a* &rib# (mbita la rty^t of miTru^ tflkiww 

m tto <Jo« «! U*. *?*, toA <ri™ («« . hMhZ 

“"J? ? ^ la * f'™ 5 thl Witlgwe iHbt.^Ir tlnr 

V ,UL1W IinA »:•.« fr<T6 liidM two. i»l *Lsn v illt fa( . ttm< ^ ^ l( . v 

=i£lhm: Eltrtii, it »rmi to hm borij .uMr! \o iL“ za -cI . T '* s 
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whatever its injure, it is clour that it IjjuJ to do with sex: anti 
it b clear iiUo that it luul nothing to do with totem names or 
tribal divisions, It would not lie surprising were one brought 
to conclude that it waa connected with the initiation to man¬ 
hood, the effect of which woe to take youths from the women 
and make men of them. 

It is upon a fact precisely the same ns this, however, that 
Mr Howiu and his ccdlaborateur, Mr, Fison, have based thoii 
whole view of the history and tribal condition of the Koran i. 
and, naturally, their view is a very extraordinary one. Among 
the ff nroM the Yeerumj, or Emir-wren, lietuugod to the men, 
and was protected by the men against the women, just as the 
Bat was among the Fort Fairy people; and tbo Djet-tgun, or 
Superb Warbler, belonged to the women, and was protected by 
the women against the men. as the Guo rancher was among the 
Port Fairy people Both figured in the proceeding? of the men 
na d woman at the ceremonies of initiation, nml in these, in 
connection with the young men. another bird, the Shirt, a 
"species of duck, also played a part. Hr, Howitt seems at an 
early stage of his inquiry to have become '|assessed with the 
tie Linn that the Teonuig and the Djeetguo were nil the Kuruai 
had far totems. (But why did he overlook the Hurl 1) And 
lie concluded that the Yecrun" was the totem of the Kumai 
iimjii, and the Djectgun the totem of the Kurus l women. By 
parity of supposition perhaps the Mint should luivw been the 
totem of Kmnai young men. Yeenmg and Djeetgun, how¬ 
ever. duiniiiatfl hb book, taming up to the most unexpected 
places; anil Hr. Fison lias devised a theory to account for the 
totem system being employed among the Kumub not to dis¬ 
tin guish one body of kindred from another, but to distinguish 
men from women. 

One not'd not say much of such an error, ur of the ingenuity 
of theorising expended upon it It is enough to repeat that 
the Fort Fairy people had precisely similar sex preferences 
to those uf the Kuruto, and had totem names and divisions 
besides, and dint (uatasa as regards their origin) the two had 
nothing to du with each other ; aud it tuny be added, for those 
who are interested in Mr Pisan's theory, tlmt though the former 
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hod burnt;] low to do with sei, it was the lit cut which regulated 
reomflgei; so that tins theory. with all it? developments, in¬ 
cluding the explanation of " marriage by olopemeiit,*’ ia abso¬ 
lutely chimerical Obviously Mr. Howitt’s view could never 
Have been thought of had it been known that Llia Km -nai had 
totem names ot divisions. And it was just the view which 
might tanks the most candid inquirer rather (slauken his search 
for such things. Very likely these (if the totem system pre¬ 
vailed among the Kimmi) were not bo easily to be heard of aa 
t fact in which til Kunuti men and women were iu to rented. 
As it is, Air. Howitt has found for us one Xurmii tribal name, 
wltidi was an aniunil mime, EUid las given us indications uf 
others. And without a good knuwledgo of Kurnui qureah, iup- 
posius that tlm Kurmu had the totem system, it may have 
been nnpesaibhj for siuy one to d« more; It u&d scarcely Ite 
milled that, whatever totem names they may have had, we may 
lie fliire that Yeernng and Ifjeetgtui were not among them. 

The other matter to bo noticed (of which incidentally 
something Juls lieen said ulrtadyf is the mode in which Lite 
Kurnni got their wives. Here once more there is nneorUiimy 
at to Mr. Howitt’a facta Ho tolls us that, us a rule, a voting 
Knxtmi ooiild get u wile only by running sway with her—that 
is, by her freely sloping with Him., without (ha knowledge of 
her parents. ** If the young man woa so fortunate as to here 
an unmarried sister, and to have a friend who tilso had on 
unmarried sister, they might arrange with the girl* to run off 
together; “ triifi is the tint illustration of the system uf du|»- 
ment which he gives ns In other cases, a young tuny and 
young woman ran away together because they happened to 
fancy one ooolher, and the Brel advance* might coma from 
either . Thu girl, in all nnaes alflci}. went freely, and without 
the ktmwlodge of her mid their consent, if asked 

would U refused as a matter of comae. 

By and by it comes out that there was a good dual of 
capture among tho Xurnaj. and that the stealing of woman 
was n frequent canoe of quarrels between tribes. There i* 
some recognition also of exceptional cases, i a which woman 
did not dope, but ware given away—madu. it would seem. 
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a correspondent of Mr, Hewitt's who had hved Long 
airou" the Kumai, Mr- Ctilniur of the lake Tyeo raiawm. 
had expressed doubu as to the accuracy of Mr. Ho*iU,s 

informtttion, *- . * 

Mr, Bnliuer's own account of marriage among the ixuiii£U, 

written soma years before Mr, Eowttt's, is to be found m Ur 
Abori&n ts of Ttct&na (voL i, pp. Mlum \b v ** 

thirteen or fourteen, he say* <P* **>. * ™»- stjck “ Q*** to 
h«r for protection; *• aid this precautwo is nearly 
tuedfid (w it would not be sufficient for her to say No to 
an important question. She drives away any young « who 

i„ smitten with her charms with her yom-atak Mr. Rul * er 
here note the risk to ft- younc woman from violence ml-' the 
foremost plafi*. hut it ™ not bis purpose to speak of capture. 

*■ Matches" he continue "ore generally roads up among tlm 
ytmm men; tlie WQmetL nev^r initiate matches, Uiong. 

Lwm good deal to say when it is known that n young 
U sought lifter by some young man. The match is maty 
anuii-cd batmen two young men who have asters, or some 
female relative over wfei* fate they may hap F n to have 
control. They follow a system of barter in thcr matrmionml 
amn-ements. The young woman's opinion is not ^kfid ““ 
speaks, h wtU be observed, as if thie va&tiwtong, earned on 
w mcaiu. of barter, were a common thing, aa if rt were a 
indeed, a« if ft ™» tlie ragnlsw living; und wlml we 
describes it marriage by exchange, whicti is eMerfffigly P»«- 
leut among other Australian* He goos on to tell how the 
transaction was canid out " When the young men have 
KtOed the business," he sap, "they propose a tone when one 
of them is to take a girl for kb wife. The pong ^ mamhea 
n p to her equipped as if for war, with Ids club and clnb-sludd 
in hia bonds; and indeed these are needed, if he does not wish 
to rc£P iTe a blow oil kb Lead from the yum-stick, which *™ld 
tierimm prevent the further pwgtosa of bis love-iimking After 
; little fencing bettn*n the pair, the woman, « sue has no 
Berious Objections to the match, qm«Uy ^rnite, and c lows 
heisdf to bo taken away to the camp of her future huE am, 

It b plain that the young man mnrahiug up to the woman 
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equipped foT wnx does not go to propose sua elopement to Iier, 
and that Lb does jj.dc go meaning to put tip with a refusal It 
is manifest that, in virtue of the bargain made, be goes to 
Lite her away, by force if necessary ; and, in short, there is a 
form of capture, 

Mr, Bulnisr tells us also that elopements took piece, and 
he speaks jls if they were pretty frequent. He shows that 
elopement was resented much as capture would have been. 
Lhtnigh, no doubt, in a less degree ; and also that the woman 
was nearly always brought home again, so that. elopement was 
far from leading immediately to marriage, After a couple 
had eloped again and again, however, and Wn punished fnr 
llm ©donee, thti girl’s friends tt^uaUjf efv&ntfd to a marriage. 
The maw had got love tokens from her, Mr. Bo Inter explains, 
which, in the hands of a wreerer, would put her life nt his 
tncrey; she became ill, and her friends grew anxious; there 
was pity f° r th® young nun, too, who had braved 90 much for 
her; and so. in the end, " the tribe uive him to wife the girl 
[or whose sake he has borne 90 many 1 amour able genre" lu 
the detail just given thnie i-i little ilibbretict- Ihj tween Mr. 
TSulm.-r and Mr. EfovHu ; and (besides Unit the woman wus 
ytfrrt at bat) it scarcely scorns descriptive of a mode of 
getting married to which there wji$ no sort of recognised 
nltcrnaiive. 

Mr. Ho wilt's e.lmisdons about capture show that he made 
his statement as to lilopcamnts much too strong; nmE, after 
leading Mr. Bulmer. it cannot be doubted that he mistook the 
place of exchfuiga in Kuruai marriage. So much, as to 
exchange, might almost fiave been inferred, indeed, from the 
Kuxtud having been jxdygunoiw. Men do not get many 
wives by clojxaiiant practised under difficulties; man do not 
get many wives even by capture—polygamy cannot get on 
without more regular means of wife-getdtig; and, allowing for 
inheritance, there can sandy be any practice of it worth 
speaking about without wives being obtainable by some form 
of coo tract, X© doubt the marriages arranged by brother, 
which Mr. Howitt, clnaae- among elopements, were in gentrul 
marriages by etchant?!?. 
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Wbat proportions, however, the three—capture, esehtuise, 
elopement—tore to each other among the Ruinai does not 
^really matter. It is plain that the Kuriiri arrived at marriage 
l, exchange in a movement from capture, for what the man 
Jot by Ida bargain was permit ion to take away or cony off 
the n'otum That elopement aim was arrived at m a move¬ 
ment from capture lb dearly shown by a uutmus taet 
inva. diawlv to be noticed, which Mr. Howitt mention,. And 
if elopement and eiclmnga both pew up u t *on capture, which 
of the three was the mere in voguo becomes a <1uestinn of 

subordinate interest. , 

In an account of the capture of women a* pmeiteed by 

th, Aufltndbna, given in Mr- Brough Smith's Aborvjwz -y 
Vi^rta {voXr ii p. 31 fit it is atota that “ in any case, where 
thn adduction hi* taken place for the benefit of some on* 
individual, each of tha members of the J**J chums, its a 
right * privilege which tla tntewtod husband hue w»powerto 
rofiist?" Where ft tribe curried off women from another tnl*, 
U is added. " the unfortunate are comimm property ull they 

..nuLuallv annexed by the best warriors of the ^1*. Uie 
npa”ral case and the particular agree in this, that, m the hrs 
?LHumec « woman was common to those who bad mad* 
capture of her; wlule site was, in the latter, givun immediately 
after that to the man for whose behoof she had been «*”“** 
off end was, in the former, mtmopoUsc'l ns soon as some 
particular man fafluentmt enough to make bu own of her 
Siinflariy, Mr. How.tt tells of ,i tube in which ip. 34 
- tlia female war captive was at first amnion to the men 
present at tbs capture, and then became the property of her 

‘tor" _that is, provided she wow a woman he wits free to 

jniiy. Ami of a. woman who had been token in w. be ** 
told (Knrnei practice tbli) that “before she w» the w* * 
Tunth she belonged to all the Yowung men, which com- 
tiiica with the second of the foregoing statement;, 

H need not be said that the practice Unu? disclosed as 
follow iug upon capture is not peculiarly Australian; and no 
thr-fetched theory is needed » account for it- M ith ven.nna 
rer marriage and capture remaining as » fonn, we sometimes 
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fintl it continued—she bride carried off, though the carrying 
u£f Luui been only a form, the hrid^gpoois's party treat her ;w 
b like case their predecessor* would have treated a captive 
womuiL Now, among the Kurnm. as lit Hewitt shows us, 
this practice wna a concomitant also of elopement The m m, 
with whom a woman had agreed to elope -mnmene-J his 
friends, and the woman was treated by the juirty as aha would 
Imvfl Ijeen if they Lad coni*! her off for him by force, or 
taken her in brittle. 

^ WB hn<l ii with marriage, this practice reveals to 
ns m association early formed between wife -getting and 
capture, which, with coptine become u form, and possibly 
yeti need to a meaningless formality, continues to manifest 
itself in luamoge doings. It as clearly shows that the elopc- 
menu of the Kunnu—in which the mm stole away with a. 
woman, and was i uaishable much as he would have l*on 
for stealing her—were an oftetgrowth of their system of 
capture. 


Mr. Hson baa snggrateil that this practice among the 
K urnni illiisCrutoB v, hut Sir John LubW.lc has culled expiation 
for munrbge. But elopement, though so much akin to capture, 
and though it might prove a step towards marriage, did pot 
make marriage among the Kurnai; in general, ft W oa not 
rij1It>vied b >‘ t!ll? upprepriaxiou of the woman, and Mr. Thou 
W baen puzzled to nay wW there wns to Ihj expiated - The 
uiiiii,' In* cays, in T ht- only fussage in which he has ventured 
B F ak IP- 303, footnote), is one or n group ead, 

mem her of which luis as tnadi right to elope with the girl as 
he lull:. The secret meeting in the forest to 1» a cum 

pounding for that right.’" He might have said they had alt 

*? “ ucL ^ hl *° ettptuw bw Without luring vwv paradoxical 
Aud the smut could equally well he said of a |i t ] lc , mm o{ 

Toanj' greujs, But when he speaks of a right to elope with 
iu-r, it Incomes difficult to treat him seritroidv. Iu elonemAm 
Uio girl Jmii choire os much as the man; she was not iJS*) 
■'* m :“ '" f Ul, - V r^-ttcukr group i there ntmiau who had 
■my right to elope with her, U,r consent even ^n srmcdv 
he stud to have given a right oven to the man whom she 
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favoured, though no doubt it gnvft trim mi opportunity. More¬ 
over, lire 4 expiation"’ was not offered to all the men of even 
am ^Toup. hut only to those near friends of the nmir from 
whom lie might have claimed iirlp for her capture, the men 
wsi rr , with regular marriage, would Inrvc been his h Linkers ai 
the wedding 

(>n Sir John Lubbnr.k* theory, no doubt, a war captive, 
foreign woman taken captive, tidtooged to the captor and thtra 
was no need that her appropriatinn should bn expiated; it 
was the appropriation of a native woman that needed to be 
expiated p Uirtl infriimiui' a rijjliL of tbe tribe. It scorns worth 
wMJe to add. nevertheless ihiil before lh> practice which Lho 
Kumal followed m thtir elopements, and which same other 
peoples have had in marriage! with the form of capture, could 
be taken as showing expiation for marriage in any case what¬ 
ever, the same practice in all cases of actual cap tore would 
hiyu ia he explained im expiation for marriage- That fighting 
men arc much the same, with women at their mercy, in curly 
timiia and in kte, and whatever tha esmenfc views about 
marriage right :aay be, eeanifr to afford a simpler view uf its 
origin. But. apart from rival H could it be said then- wjyj 
expiation for marriage in the case of these woman captured 
by a tribe, who wore common to the tribe at Hrst a but Were 
afterwards appropriated ? Did the women re main unappro¬ 
priated until their appropriation was sulfrowmily expiated ? 
The fact seems to be that tba woman 1 * test position in this 
case ie that of undivided and nuidlotted booty—‘unallotted 
because nobody has » p Lremount claim to it. She is common 
because she is not anybody's, hut everybody^, and she cease* 
to h|» ivammon as soon as some one man is able to make hi$ 
own of her. 

Mr Howin gives, in appendices to Id* work on Hie 
Kumoi, some information pleural by him respecting four 
other Australian tribes—information ton meagre in every caac. 
but still worth a biw won Is of notice 

The ilourttditoU ■ Mara tribe {Western Victoria; Goora- 
ditbh Iriiing a local riituae, and Mum = tnon i is mid, on the 
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authority of ti.*- Ely. -I, H StalJir to have been compose! of 
four ckss^ that h r divisions named Korup (water), Bum 
«'uUiimtHiinX Diret (swamp), and Gilmer (river); and V? hflVv 
had "no exogamous rule idfectlug marriage so that, though 
wives wore got from neighbouring friendly fctibea* and occasion¬ 
ally tlirough capture there wag no rule ■which restricted 
marriagei within the tribe? itself. It is not stated whether 
tlie liietribelion oi die tribesfoik into four divisions had tflj 
effect or served any purpose. but the iimnes given or* of the 
totem kind ; they may therefore have been totem or family 
iwniaa; and the blood-feud my have depended upon them, 
though it is said they did not regulate marriage. Besides the 
^tatemoat iia to marriage, the most inEoreatiiig points in Mr. 
Stabled in fiu tuition are that children belonged to the diviriem 
of their father, und spake his language,, when the mother was 
el another tril^, and not the mothers language (the mention 
of which spurns to thow that the mother was often of another 
tTiGjj: and that, there being ft headman of the tribe, aoti 5itc- 
useded to father in this office* It thus appears that kinaMp 
through males was thoroughly established among the Gkjurn- 
ditch-Mura. There in noLluug to show to what extent there 
was kinship through the mother. Sisters were exchanged in 
marriage, llinE U* girls were leir^oiiivd away out by their 
parent but by their brothers—-a print worth untiring, because 
the same thing 1mopened among the Niirriuyeri, who had male 
kinship, and im^ng dm Kurnni, who appear to have had male 
kinship; hut the consent of the parents was accessary. Fidelity 
waa expected from the wife, and the husband did not lend her 
la ids guest, both points rending to show a thorough establish¬ 
ment of male kinship. There was no objection to polygamy* 
A* to the statement shout marriage, of coarse, there fa the 
question whether it can be trusted; and it does not tell us, be 
it obeerrei], of any restriction upon the tinuriago of relatives 
however near. On reasoning given in Primitive Marriott, 
however, * practice of polyandry might prevent the rise of 
eaoganijr} and exogamy, where it had arisen, might .iiflappqaf 
in the omfuricn following upoq the change from kinahip 
through females only to kinship through malt*. If the 
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Goimnlitch-Viiira had the totem system, mid were really not 
exogamou,?. tha letter is the probable eiplanntion of their not 
betog exogamoiffl. 

fa Htill possible to ^Bc^rt^in whether they had any 
Kiinrifljje bff ? The m-ere- stat^tafiuL that tifij were not 
eiogamn^s, murktng them 03 singular among tribes, 

iiLaktjs them me re worth inqiiiriitg about than moat of the? 
numerous tribos which arc known to hove bwn exogfliutnii- 
Th* Mbmurion as to the Geawe-gal tribe (now extinct; 
Hunter Eh r cr t Now Suuth Wales) eommedoated to Mr, Hewitt 
by Mr. G, W. Rusdtm is aa mco-gt* and faaa Iwcn so evidently 
supplied fbatn imperfect recollection of facts ini perfectly 
observed or nmlerstijod, that it wi>uld porb&pft be best to aay 
noihiog ot it. Mr. itusden tells us, liowevcr, that 11 it was 
absolutely necessary that women should t>e ntflxried nccardiog 
to tribal Li w.^ 1 - ami he states that these weio lav* “of for hidden 
degree or dasa," which may lua taken as an indication trf 
attigifiiiiv_ He mentions also tlmfc l+ tbo Geawe-ga.i had a 
superstition that every one hail within Etintsc-lf an affinity to 
the epi rit of some bircl^ beast, or reptile, which (error or 
m Lsnndcrbi^atidiDg duly allowed for) may be token as ^ 
indication of toleiuiiiE- Mr. Kusdcn hsi 9 no th i ng to tell as t*ci 
the kinship system of tins Geawe-gaL 

Soiu^ -rtafonmnto as to the T urru tribe (Yorks Ptumsu!^. 
^iith Australia), which are ray interesting so far sss they 
gn. are riven by Mr. Howitt on the authority of tiio Kev_ 
W, Julius Kuhn’(but apparently not in the Iroguago used by 
him}. Of ibis tribe, according to Mr. Kuhn T there wore two 
maiii division*—Wiltu («figlfr-hawk) and Mtilto (seal). It 
will lw won immediately that it is left somewhat in doubt 
whether thee were not really separate tribes. 'Hu: Wiltu sub. 
tribe contained people of ten, the Malta people of siSj different 
tfitems. AH the totems am mentioned We are told that the 
divisions or ant-tribes were exogunmu, but tliat any totem of 
one might man? with any totem of the other; ami that 
children belonged to the totem of their father, and thsrefore, 
to his division or sub-tribe; so that, here once mere we come 
upon kinship through males in an Australian tribe in con- 
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Mertioo with totfiixiLsui and exogamy, Diuighters wertj jjivcn 
in nuirriftpe by their jmrentii, and wives were Uao obtained 
bv exchange of female rdativis. Faithfulm-g,?, it is fia jd, w^i 
expected both o{ husband and wife, which tends v> show a 
thorough establishment ,,f the family upon the buds of male 
kinship. Elope in-.! ul was tint unknown, but the penalties were 
sertoua A girl who eloped would be put to death by her 
relative?, if they could recover her; anti they would kill the 
0,141 * ,*bf * if they could, but he was general! v protected, it is 
?*H till- division of the tribe to which be belonged. What 
w mentioned to illustrate this, however, is that if a imm of 
the Worm fwombat} totem of the Wiltu (eagle-hawk) sub-tribe 
were to dojw with u Multa woman, ho would be protected by the 
Wdttt-Woitn men-—that is. by dm men of his «wn totem; and, 
to iIllustrate the marriage-law, it fe added thm u WiUuAYortq 
imin would not l allowed K, keep a Wiku-Wnrcu woman^ 
that is, n woman of Ida own totem-—even if he captured her; 
statement' which suggest .* doubt whether either the restraint 
upon marring-- r lbo duty el affording prolectJon really extended 
beyond the totem. 

We mu not told into what s mall groups or local tribes the 
'l uiTiL ; copte w-re -ubtlivKlnd. but by the wiiiiiti-tis w$m 
which they lived they ulmust must haw been subdivided, it 
might have bean expected ihut the people of the eamo totem 
would in general be found living together; not does LLo 
ni- «Ucm of Use capture of a Wiltu-Wmn woman bv a WiJm- 
W'unu sunn, a* if it wore a cone which might occur, m&& 
ugnilist thin, for (beeiilsa ihnt the woman, when iuani«l 
would F* living among rtangem) the statement w* evidently 
ma-b: in answer in a “leading qu^tino." and «*,n 3 to l* miy 
* ^ ° r ™J™S Liiat “ mu' flrfght not marry „ woman r,f b,v 


winei. jienuan m mso made of their 
grand tetrobborw. 



■oey uvea as oc]iamta 
meeting together for a 
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In oomiectittii with this grand comb^-ree, a statement 
(already referred to in ft footnote) 1 ffi given svhich Li of :Lie 
greatest interest in relation to the origin of exogamy* At tha 
corrobborea (though at ordinary times men did not lend tbuir 
wives to brothers or friends) "tho old man took airt/ nf the 
young wives of the other class [sub-tribe] for the time, and the 
young men of tho Wiltu exchanged wives with those of tho 
Mutta, iilqi] iw F«^i, but only for a time, and in this tho men 
wars not confined to any jtfirtiuuiar totem*” As men ware 
nor confined avail in marrying to any particular totem, this 
tan only merio that for the time the U>Um made no mstriOtioti; 
tlmt a Wlltu ram might for the occasion fctk- any MtiUn wife 
—even a woman of las own totem* The Turn people luibitiwUy 
insisted on conjugal fidelity ; and the men of one sub-tribe 
wore prohibited from nmrrjing (so it is elated) any of tba 
women whom the men of the other would in general havo fur 
wives* and us any rate, they all were sirktly prohibited from 
marrying within their own totem, Was their practice ot 
oorrobborues a tradition (observed cu extraordinary owismmj) 
of the ordinary practice of their early predecessor t 1'id the 
pien giunoiiR. prejudice apply at first to wiving only t 

Of die Wa-iuihio tribe, win**? territory extended from the 
junction of ilia Darling and Murray rivals to Lhe BuFus, a 
alight account, supplied by the Rev. J. fiulmar, is given by 
Mr. Hovriu, Uf the W*~hiibio, Mr. Buhner jwya* then. 1 wore two 
primary divisiouss Mnquam (gagle-howk} and Kilpurm (trow) ; 
he implies tlmt eudi of these contained people of several 
different totems but he mentions two totems only-—Karaie 
(a large liznrdh which belonged to the Muquttnu dmdan + and 
X&inba (the bone-fish}* which belon^c^i to the Ivil parra iUvision. 
Mr Buhner wrote from cijKirience that he bad oi the Wa-imhio 
in his early days ; ho seems to have nanembered m> other 
totems, Imt he is "most conMeiii M tlint child run wen? ulway® 
of the same division m their mother. which involves that they 
weie of her totem also, and that kinship was taken through 
the mother. With respeot w the o&nilitioiis of miLtriage* be 
thinks tbo consent of pnrthLa was usually requited, elope - 
1 Sufn^ | j * 38 * 7 , 
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uieiits also occurring, however; but lieytand this hie know¬ 
ledge seems to have him; what he says scarcely amounts 
to more than that there "were coudiuona involving exogamy, 
and that they were strict tv enforced. A man would not be 
permitted, he telle us, to keep as his wife a woman of his own 
“ class,” and the people would net hesitate to kill a man who 
broke the rule; hut lie does not say what " dim " moans in 
iliLi statement—whether n division of the tribe or the totem 
kindred only. In an earlier fitattnueot 5 ho had said that “ n 
Murju:UTn c<mld not many a Mm pi ana, nor a Kit pairs a 
Kilpam , hat in that statement no bint was given of the 
existence among the Wa-imbio of any totems except these 
two. The only marriage mentioned by him is a marriage, 
which followed upon betrothal, between a Wa-imbio man 
and a wo in run of the Tiipio tribe. 

To the preceding notices uf Australian tribes *itittely any 
addition of fact can be made from tlmt portion of Kiuntiftrsi 
<t*d Kumui fur which Mr. Freon is responsible, that htdng 
chieily ocanpied with theories and controversial matters. The 
brief citations from correspondents width occur in it (though 
bis theories are mainly founded upon them) art*, in gettemJ, 
too meagre to bo of any use, even could they bo (mated; and 
ft often seems quite obvious that they are not to be trusted. 
Of course it has to bo boras in mind that Mr. Tison wus 
unable to study Ausuulutu tribes for himself; and that the 
only means he Inal of adding to ntir knowledge of Uiese fast- 
dying Aborigine* <» utwt praiseworthy object, if pursued with 
proper caw and without theoretical bias) was to spread schedules 
of questions far and wide, among all sorts of people who had 
been in contact with natives, and do his best with ilia aaswi^ 
he cot. It must be said, however, that fwhile nearly nil hi* 
ul w mailer is, :<> speak mildly, doubtful) be has, iu hh MJ ™ r . 
ni*= for new information. ignored a -mat deal that was already 
kaown on better authority than it was in his power to Wb 

'"Tf ‘ ^ He laa no doubt, in acting 

fllrth hn hypotheses. but to * much greater , ;rtenl ,| 1JiTi just “r 

1 n '***** * m l P . s«, itn p T it n^i, Smih . 
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to these J ei oi m dijil—*u&cd all liutrringB imd kinship as he 

save himself, m an acconmixkted sanse—that is, in* Emn-imtnnd 
sense, ami in other ways mixed up jlucc and theory together, 
often speaking too omfidfifitly of hU theoretical views. as if they 
wore matter of fmL His work, while it displays an intrepid 
ingenuity which find* nothing impossible, nothing s ?.veu difficult, 
would, for ilioau r^fius prove misleading end my-itiimi] if 
taken for * so iireo of information as to the condition of the 
Australian Lriltcs m they actually have been rendu known to us. 

Some iiccoum, however, must be given of the in be, or 

population, by means of which (and not the Kamil mob who 

are, in foci, a difficulty for him, though their name is on his 
tide-page) he has illustrated hm principal theory, if only to 
illustrate Lis maimer of dealing with fnctai This tribe, whan 
Hr. Ksan received Lis information about it, Co dusted uf 
seventeen peratms; twenty-right years earlier it had num¬ 
bered 900, Hia informant (a Mr. Stewart) regrets dim ho 
hail not been put Upon dose inquiry ten years earlier, 11 when 
the natives wore numerous, when them wun? old people of 
intelligence to be found among them, when om might, without 
hesitation, accept their ideas and expressions as original" 

The name of this tribe is uot rntTitioatnl, which is curious; 
it is spoken of ordy as the MuLitti Crumbier tribe, It had the 
totem fjstem, but, a* Mr, Stewan undez&tnpd the matter, with 
tbk peculiarity, that while tucii liody «d kindred bad one 
auinaul or plant which wel* its totem—far example, peiinuj 
or tea-tie*—each regarded a number uf of her things m in¬ 
cluded with the totem, which apparently means os on tbs 
same footing with it. For pelican (to go cm with the examples 
already given i these are auld to havo been dogs, falack-wmi 
trees. Ere, and frost ■ far tea-tree, ducks, waihdhea, wk, and 
crayfish. A man did not kill, or ii-so os f-Njd, «ny of the 
auiDials belonging to hi* own totem group (of the same eulu 
division with himself, are Mr, Stewards words; and the totem 
divisions ure his subdmgfons) unless compelled to it by 
hunger, tmd then with expressions of sorrow for haviag to 
eat lik mng&hg (Erkuds), or tmjtanajty (Oeshji Whan using 
the lost word, they touch their hreogte to indicate the doae 
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relationship, meaning almost a port of themselves-’ The 
tMeiii dan was called tlimwii It is natural to aspect nns- 
uonception cm Mi-, Stewart 'a part, as to portiona of this atoto- 
ment: and of this tomsthfng will lxs said immediately. The 
statement, nevertbeksa, gives imexceptionablo evidence of 
loteniisTh ; and those of the same totem were those of the 
some flesh, or, us we say. of the suftO blood—that is, they 
wort* the body of acknowledged blood-kindred. Accordingly 
the Ltirnim took "a prominent part in the blond revenge 
arrangement," " alao in cases of uncertain death, the turnon of 
tliu al&yur {slain 0 appear at the in<ju«sL M The life uf the 
tribe w« at far bated on ilic totem system. It included 
eight different totm dans or tomans, the lUUUES of which 
are mentioned. 

So mufib is dear. There was also a division of tins 
population (for which as a whole we know no name) into 
komite mid Kndd (feminine, Kumircgor, Kro Vigor); and 
tire totems are mentioned ns having been .Kumite, three as 
having Ijet-ii Ks-.dii- The meaning of these words is unknown; 
it is not known that they jv either totem mimes or local 
names:. The tribe i- dteoriW by Mr. Fiaon sw exopamoite. 
and ,!■ taking kinship through the mother. Wens it wort!: 
while to make surmises, it would be not unreasonable to surmise 
tluxi at Mount tiambier twr> fepitwte local tribes :outriining 
different totem kindreds hud, through the operation of exogamy 
and QjniJi.br kinship. become we id m.l into one community. 

A.- tu tin' peculiar extension of the lotem system in Litis 
tribe which hn- been mentioned, Lhcrc is a general statement 
mtubr which gwa vastly beyond the particulars wlfliuli are 
gjrga f„r ihi* several Urterus. Mr. Stewart is ijuoted m 
saying that ** not only mankind, hut things hi general, are 
subject to these [the totem] divisions 1 ; and to this is appended 
- — a.\ a yieeivicH, Mr. KuOtt huts — the full list of those " Lhings 
m general" which Mr. Stewart felt able to mention foe each 
totem (averaging three or four tor each). The reference to 
mankind in that passage is in no way explained, and it is ft f 
uni'cttaiii meaning; it may mean only that the tribe was 
composed of totem dona, and yet something more mim 
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intended; surely it gaeuio! mmn tlmt urtraiigurs to the trilie 
w*fie noctssariiy tcuisi+lereil us hdonging to one or oilier of 
its duni Ttringy m g&Geml, however, according to the >:io to¬ 
rn en L, ivL^re lii^lribiLMl liet-wecn thu clans* Uu whnl principle 
of distribution then t u I have tried in ma’" Mr, Stewart 
sip* " to find u reason far the amtigetnenlL" How t.Wu 
did In- lind uut io mucti as III- did ? Mid eli'l Ls jump from 
flint to Ids general Staten cut? or did thv general statement 
romt H* him indej^mieoily of the particulars t Mr. iison 
hcio her? hfa its entirely In our conjectures He lino given 
u* however* one iitLie gtiiopse of Mr Slewnrt ji mailing hh 
inquiries. I asked/' Mr. Stewart sap. ’ To what division 
docs a I Hillock Mong ?' After n paitse came the answor P * It 
eate grass; it b Boortwerio [te*-treo], ? 1 then mid, *A 
crayfish does neat eat grass [the crayfish hud already been 
described to him as Ikmitwario]' why is it Buortwerin ? * 
Then enme the standing nnswer for nil puzzling qucfiCson*; 
* That ia what our fathers said it was' " Here we l_Eut 
poor asava^e—-anxious to please, indifferent to truth, ready to 
give tuifl^era suck as are aipecteil of him (so ob.^rver* concur 
iu desmihiug him)—put -.o the question wit it & result which 
pcflmyd might haw bteu. auticijmtal- He mid* a totem or 
r.tmiiiu for the kdluek on the spot Mr. Stewart* bn It ob¬ 
served, was hy this time fully pxs^sed of tli k? notion (in 
whatever wrj lie got it) that things iu gene nit were Liistn- 
bated between the totems. It may t>e assumed that he had 
been put upon his inquiries by Mr. Fison ; and k will be 
found that Mr, Fison kail got a hint of eotuellung similar 
another quarter (wot. however, without warning oa to the 
risk of error- see Tht Aburitpmx of Fitforw, vd. L p. 91). 

Tie- only things it srsems accessary to my nltont this re¬ 
markable dbduawre are, first, that it, ut any rate, show? ug 
again very dearly the position of the totem elans m ibis tribe 
i aa Mi. Stewart understood the matter)—thiii they were tin? 
unit*, et feparate componenla^ of thv cumin unity; and. nssih 
Nun Mr, hision should not have pulili-hinl, a* illtistraiinx 
savage spi&uliumii, a statement our branch of which, a= at 
stands, looks like mere nousteiise. and which may be altogether 

2 Q 
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a prod net of flclf-Tnpsiifiefttioti, without giving the MffMMiy 
explanations. anil not without giving it* io *)tue purt of hi* 
work every word which his cfinreapondeiit had given to him. 
Wt* need in such a caw all tLa testimony, and that in the very 
form in which it lia* been given, if only to enable as to form 
our own opinion of the witness and of hi? acLunl meaning, 

Tfi complete lire account that can he given of tire Mount 
Gambler people, it remains to notice whnt is disclosed to U£ fta 
to their mo mage lnw and theii system of kinship. Ibis is 
very brief: it hi given as cm the authority of Mr Stewart, 
lull with only a single line cited from that inionmnt to 
illustrate or support it. Ixumite, (lie male, Mr. Fison tells us, 
married Krokignr, and the* eliiUiren were Krokigur (tbut is, 
of the Kioki division); Krokl tlie mala, mottled K-Utuitegor, 
mid the ehihJi«n were KuraitegOT (that is, of the Kuniite 
division], [unship was in ken through tire mother, according 
to this statement; that is dear and need not he doubted. As 
to the marriage Saw indicated, when, at another part of the 
Work, v. l got inch!™tally, and for u different purport, a brief 
citation from Mr. Steward (that which ho* already been 
noticed), wo hud ilau Mr. Stewart, with the knowledge be 
h:nl, laul in vpeal; of th' Lotetus almost exclusively. It was 
the loteins whkb wi‘n: prominent in the bWbfciid ; (he totems 
whidi determined what each utiiii ougl.; nol to eat, the totems 
between which there was the alleged distribution of mankind 
and uf things in general. Mr. Stewart tells us nothing here 
uf K uin ito and Kttiri, hut that either might eat the ether's 
totems ; and this was probably stated in answer to a question, 
fnr it wu' supuriltioiifi I'oiniiig after wliat hi' bail said previously 
of the totems in sam* ooiuitctioa. This evidence prepares us 
to find tin* totems ivguUllng moniagirS in the tribe. an they 
did all otiler things -f importance. Now Mr, Fismi tells i a 
tliat they did not nlfoct murvingt in any way; but that 
niumtigc Was prohibited iietwvau dl Kuuiite Bren and women, 
nud insLwtoTi all Kmki men imti women, Wilde any man of the 
one name miyht murn miv woman of the other, U appears 
that he expected w find the totems, affecting marriage by 
putting I* furiktr restrbtiun upon it (pp, 41,42); In* w«s 
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prepared to find that a Kamils totem did not Intermarry 
with aH the KruJd towas, but only with ono or inure of 
iljtrin : and the single lino as to nmniiige which ho cito from 
My, Stewart givias n negative answer to a question on this 
point. Whnt otjtwr inquiries he mode, ami how far Hr, 
Stewart^ knowledge extended, we cannot know. Though 
treating this m niter of the marriage law aa of great import¬ 
ance iFuid it is the sort. pf mutter which necessarily h of 
Interest). Mr. Fi&cm has produced no statement about it from 
Mr. Stewart except Lho one Imo just mentioned ; mid so there 
i> nothing more to ho said of it It La dear, at any rate,, that 
the Mount Gambler people hod the totem system, mid alkjo 
that they huJ exogamy end female kinship. 

What Mr. Fbnu descries among the Mount. Gambler 
[vopie {Lint this it is which makes Kuinite Find Kroki import¬ 
ant in his eye?) is a division of the tribe into two mi<rmurrv- 
my rftisxM having kinship through the mother, by which lm 
not in-uin two divisions within each of which marriage 
fn prohibited, but two dtmiona which intermarried with 
endi other, and ut first us ode no uthiir nunrhiges; nr* to iw 
inure accurate, in which the men of one had conjugal rights of 
h cniiuuimiil sort over Urn women of i-he other \}f (hmr yien 
yrterttikn. It need noe be satd that tins is hypothesis nst-roly; 
and there is nnr htwg adduced to support it lur this (Kiftiuuiiir 
tribo or population.. It is os intermarrying classes neverthe¬ 
less that Kmuitv fcnd Rrtdri are mcrudut^d to m\ ami by 
stmduMg nut in >4iii as far ii4i New finutin, Mr. Ftsm finds 
four other tribes fit to bn put in die same category m illustrat¬ 
ing wlia£ lie believes to Lei to been thy earliest diviaiDS of 
tribes among the Australiana. Turn only of tire four are 
Australian and Mr. Fleon's mfomhitmii about ihe^o seems to 
consist uf :j few ^tiiiteiiCij- fur each division, which, m ik- 
neribed k? us is cunli ^ubdiviJU-d into two, but with i totem 

of wming which suggests that the two are one-—& system of 
naming which is a difficulty for Mr. Fison; not nn iirstir- 
iu nun table difficulty, however, for be lias been able to offer 
two entirely different solutions of it How far imperfect 
Jiifonuaticjii is the true solution it is Spotless to inquire. Of tho 
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first, tliM Mount Gicubbr jyrn-pb, wu have already Bitkin. Tt. ■ - 
othur (on tin* Diiriing River'; b also in totem division^ being 
mado up of the Muquarra and the KLilparm (eagle-faawfc and 
cro'v'. of which we Imve learned eometinng already on the 
authority of Mr. Rulnwr. Enoli iDviakui include s^topiI 
totems, but Mr* Fiflou's informant* a Mi. Luck hart, kas, like 
Mr. Bulmer, ten unable to give a list of 1he Uitama, and 
raentsoM only lime. The Little Mr. Lockhart says of marriage, 
by the way (p. 41;, is expressly said to illustrate bow tins 
divisions Muqsiarra and KOparia oontmiiLNi tirmogh the 
system of female kinship, but h&A been uimeootmtaLIy mLs- 
uiulezstood by Mr. Fbou, who finds in tliLi the main, if not 
tin; only fDUudntaan for a theory of bis which hra ten uteiity 
referred to, that where a division iiidudo* sevend totem*, ami 
tliKui is tui m&rri&gt* witliiu the division r the totem puts a 
further restriction ujurra unmiu^; so ihofc, for exam pi e H a 
particular totem of Muqunrra could intennarr> r Only with a 
particular totem of Kilpaim Forth* Ikidts Ifthitid&rs atui the 
LUhLives of New Britain who caxujdgte kb list, Mr. Fiftoifsi 
LDfonmtjon is more shinty *U11—a umbmeto jyr vo for vj&jdk 
Su^Il b Liu: baaL* of bn-L tortile kyjioUiihds r>f JxsUtnj i try jpg 
di^is ua mr side; Lo uirW bow very flight it besides 
bring otherwifta very dubious b oil that k here intended. 
fhi whiii lush uf fact, thou, Mr. Fison place the other 
bmach of hw hypottefe, tin- romiiiLiiibm predicated uf the 
men iLini women uf the mmr fjrm-raiimy f 

First and chiefly, ha rate upon the fact that m t largo 
proportion of Australian trite a husband kinb his. %vj1 1 * to 
his guest. Thin hr- late to be not a ]>art of hospitality, a 
kitidnr.^ cttttomnrily ^mlen-d on Ihv drift of r] st - husband,'but 
{W of * to £hv woman m the put ol Urn guest, than 

wblrih there scarcely could be any view more novel #jr sur- 

priiing. It to involve that them was a right to the 

lii.ypitiiiity to which thb was at any rote incident ■ and yet 
Mr ftaon W to admit that by many trite u stmgjr might 
b« not entertained bat ait™. N > doubt tho piratic? referr^nl 
In was very oommuxL No doubt, prevailed it 

was usually oiceriaincd that the men and women might eobitbit 
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without incest rthis h atated at p, 60* to havu been dome in 
one district uvisti in cases of forcible rape) : and no doubt, that 
point being dear, the woman was not refusal to the guest, 
but that La a very different thing from the guest having a right 
to bet, which he coaid even in her huedituid's divdlitig. 
Plainly the fairs^ -how nothing mare than that the _AiLst-mliAEis: 
fitted oil their vsewq of hospitality, when they happened to have 
ooccdfed it. Air. Jlson Judies also upon the litoxae allowed at 
oorrohbqTeeii, where tbo polygamous elder? who monopolised the 
wo high waived their rights for the time in favour of tbo body uf 
tribeSfllML Tfcja Ikeose (without which the monopoly nf llie 
older* might have been iutolerable) I±e Ukea to h « proof of an 
aiideut right of tribesmen ■ but what it discloses manifestly ib 
a stale of thing*? in which there is no right Me nrlds* on ihe 
Authority of Mr. Lance {of whoso ^mpeteijcyjm iv witness we have 
already had npiKatunitics of judging that, among xbo Knanikroi* 
when Kubbi and Ippatu met they sainted each other as j/wi/.v ; 
that i be Kubbi thus minting u, atmfrgcr Ippata would trtot lior 
aa his wife; anal thru his right to do ao would be repulsed by 
her tribe, and this IS capped in a iV lsiote by n siatflcncut from 
Mr Cyra- E Doyle in the effect (to go on with the same 
names| 'bit any Kubbi ':ould tak: j tuay Ippata as bis wife and 
A*r* and that lisa right to her would not ba questioned 
by her family und Ka^nai p. 53 ) Mr. Duyle'e 

statement, made of a polygamous iliatriefc whore wives luuhc 
have iiueii iflo-gcrly sought l u H is obvimaly sheer nonsense. 
Mr. Lancs's, wIuhi bis miMono.pt ions of Inei are allowed fur. 
may show that considerable Eicen^' was practised without 
nnlfih objc lion from Lho men interested among the K:\niilarai; 
bused ujwiu irssautml error m it is, it cannot show numbing 
more. As w the use of tlie word which is rendered «pMtM 
betwHui entire stmupi% what it would show U that husband 
ami wife addn -sed each other by a brmi which was proper 
te lie used I tat ween many other people limn husbands cm] 
wives r that they had no ipeda] term of address fox each other. 
Father and *oo p brother and sister* all kinsfolk indeed among 
the Austmliaiig, wen as to term? of address in this position 

1 hthf«4 
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(sec Studies i-A A ncirnt Bixtmy, first norms, pji. 310, 311) A 
ahnftsr uh of the won! for husband in noted by Mr. Buhner 

ill lib :t it cm lit of tbtt Wa-smbio Lritiii {K'tmiiitfo' mu] A'arufis. 
p, 2U9), ami in that, arse- it earned no imp I ionium of rights 
duties, for fidelity was expected (rota tlats wife- 

It is 1 ‘ktir that Mr. Pi&uii has found no Lsid*. in fact at 
all for this seomd bmttch of hit hypothesis. He has evidence 
which, no doubt, is strongly suggestive of undent promiscuity, 
by winch is meant a social condition in which conjugal rights 
"lid not exist, hut nothin" whatever which indicates the luudi- 
liiil communism for which In- wanted a haaia. which is n com- 
munhiui involving maniage right—the " raimuuoaj marring'' " 
of groups of men in the one division (of a tribe in two 
niivisions) to tin; groups of women which were of the some 
general inn with them in the other division. He has failed to 
show that men had some right of it conjugal sort over women 
other than thenehl which was acquittal hi mania;*?: and tha t, 
is all ho lias attempted Anti he has nut. c-vcn from Mr, Lance, 
any suggestion of such a right being limited to women of the 
oiau'a own geafiratidL .Uweoivr, he has no fact which 
imggeat* that marriage (or lice line either) wu» ever, among the 
Ati.Htraii.rus. confined to the trilm And it is well known that 
the Australians, aim* they Imre been known to irs, have 
everywhere taken women, by capture «r otherwise, from strange 
tribes w often ua they eosdtl get them, 

'Die hypothesis appears. then, to be “hi the air." To 
examine' Mr I'Lhoh'b metliot of astalilishiiiir It would nut lie un 
ogtoiiiblri task hut that seems to l w tttnucessury. It was 
doVHod u> account for wlmt Air. Lewis Morgan lura called the 
TiunuilMi hum of tln>. ! •• li raurry system of teUttoiisliipa . and 
cviihmc- tan already been adduced which shows dearly that 
Mr. Mnrt'im (whom Mr Fivm foUows] entirely misconcdvod 
that syitern and its u^* If the misconception baa to U» 
■dmitlid. there eh no need to take trouble ehont tin? iheeriea 
ftirmt-l if, account for it And it will bo found when Out 
octnril use of the cbsdBflatey terms is eanstderifd that if we .irr 
to seek the origin of those terms in some ijstcm of damage 

- fitmJiti I. .-firirT* llul.vy, 6nl ifffiei p [( 30&-312. 
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and tlifc! form of the family consentient upon it, there is no 
nw a to think of any form* bat threw which nra well known 
by observation it lifts seetueii proper to notice what Mr, 
Fison adduces a;- favouring bis hytiothesia* because, from Hr. 
F&on’s mode of working, there appeals to be .1 little danger .if 
intermarrying classes ami the so mi-coni ngul rights userid.1 U- 
moil over women whom (key wore merely free to merry being 
accepted by the unwary ;tS Australian facts. 

Mr. Dawson’s Iwnk, 1 which lias already been mentioned 
iocidentallv, gives on account of the natives of the Pi in fairy 
district. Western Victoria, a considerable population ones (for 
Mr. Dawson calculates that the twenty-one tribe* which met 
together once a year must have numbered 2500, and there 
were trilws on the coast which, did not eomo to those meetings). 
hut represented in 1*S0 by only fourteen survivors. Mr. 
lhitrdoa tells its that lie got his information from natives only ; 
und that he avoided putting suggestive nr kftding qneslions 
[L - njndi as possible, because " the natives, in their jnnifty 
to please, are apt to coincide with the questioner, uml thus 
assist him in arriving at. wrong conclusions —a fact which 
many other ohsiirtm hove noted, and which should always 
he kept in view in reading K&ititlut&i oitfl kiif-mtL To this 
work his book, from which theories are absent, oilers a striking 
contrast. Of course it is not to 1* supposed that «H (ha 
information lie gathered is equally to tie depended upon. 

11 in population consisted of local tribes* which Mr Dawson 
believes U* have numbered, on an average, about 120 apiece. 
Throughout all tribes, it was uuule up of five efew*a, which 
tofik their ruiiut-s from animals—the names being Kaurobitch 
(fong-hilh-d cockatoo), Xnrt peers pp (pelican). Kuppatch (the 
Hankhau cockatoo), Kirtunk (the boc-^uake), and Eoummut 
(the quail). Every ore belong* I to the dtafs of his m >Hiar; 
and marriage bring forbidden between those who were con¬ 
sidered lube of am? flesh, no man anti woman of the same class! 
could marry one another, however remote from each other 
their tribes might Iw. Moreover, the Kuutokdtch and the 
* AMtnriMwAborirtHt*, By J*ae* Iliwuai. KnJUmnic 1351. 
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Khrrfxiirapp wist e regarded (oil wUt grtmads there is 

nothing in mdic-nte) as being ao clonely relate 1 that ri inn-luge 
between them could not. be permitted; so also the Knppatdi 
llihI Kittnnk cliLiSta ; while a Kuuuatiik was free to marry 
into apy chi^ buL his own. The la arrange law. therefore. its 
in ail works about Australia esccpi Hr- FbuX was u law of 
prohibition only—not a law which, while prohibiting men 
fmm marrying certain women, gave them right?# over > ertain 
others. And Mt Dawson gives a tradition which illiastrutes 
it admirsbly (it may be worth while to compare with tlua 
Sir. Fison's Thinry $f ih Kurn&i Sift* ai 1 r nnii which also 
shows that it was by esogiuuy (or prohibition of marriage 
lietweeti petsora; of the same flesh) and female kinship that 
rhs-^ native explained tu themselves the fact that iheir tribes 
were raudo up of persons belonging to several different classes, 
to uso Mr. 1 Jawsoifs word—tluit is, stocks* ox bo-Hies of blow! 
(or flesh) kindred. The tradition li&cxibed the origin of all 
their tribes to a Kuurokeitch who had for wife a Ktippalieear 
1 feminine of Kappatcli), and whose children therefore were 
iCapjiateh and Kappaheear, and could tint many each other* 
Thin made it nece^airy to introduce 1 afresh thssli" am] wives 
wem got from a ilj'lauun; and, children following the mother, 
five different stocks came by and by to be represented in the 
comm unity . 

It also stated thnt every person was considered to belong 
to his father:■ local tribo, and could not marry wiUwii it, not 
cgoM Li mini marry a woman of Lite tribe from which lib 
muther came, nor of lib grandmother a tribii (by which the 
nether* mother 1 * tribe stieuaa to Iih. moaut), nor of am adjoin- 
big tribe, nor of any tribe speaking \m own dialect It may 
^ tiikfm ilmt lhu« prohibitions team* of which may merely 
indicate what w.i, naind) were nccrethras which, with time and 
change* were made to the marriage kw, and that Lhe original 
prohibition w&e Urn t which is illustrated bv tin? tradition 
jiist spoken of— prohibition of marriage between pensoim of 
the aarny (leafr km-i rod Or funuik kinship <*Kk. It was tile 
duLy of the chief (for thsre were chJiR. why art said to have 
find great power, tmd to Imv* Wen treated with mudi observ- 
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tnee) to ascertain that iter* ws* no flesh relationship between 
about to be married or tetrotted to raw anotliaf; and 
that, > ven when this ms not ilraibtftil, his permission biid to 
be "rewarded with presents.'* 

That a process of change hart gone pretty fftf among the 
people is shown by many rircunistancos which Six. Dawson 
fngra tmtijt I ft 1 ; tells us, .Li to ehildroii, that 11 if the infirm is a 
buy. the nearest relative U lie fat her; if it is n gpk the 
nearest rrUtiv-c is die mother" (p. ■'■*>); -^d agreeably willi 
this, that liifi fir# child of either sex ta called after its father, 
and the second* if a daughter. After it - ? matter (p, 41). l l'iv 
would show, what hm sot been noticed elsewhere in Australia, 
Litd is found very rarely anywhere, kinship to have been in a 
stage tif transition—a wan bdonring atill to the widely 
diffnstd female kinship ni-^k of his mother, and being bound not 
to many n woman of it- 1 flash." ami befog sjeansr, ncvnrfhe- 
Ibbs, to his father than to hie mother (while i woman was ffclll 
nearer to Iter mother than in her lather); and it is consistent 
with tills that tins tribal bund should have became so important 
that he was also forbidden to marry in the tribe of his father 
i which was bb own) on the one hand. and in the tribe of his 
tnotlmr, and ihe trite of his mother's mother, m the other. 

Whit Mr. Dawam tells us of tte bWl nsven^e, of inherit¬ 
ance, and similar mattery, is ateo ormaistuxil with this hut can 
hardly be made to throw additionjil light upon tha matter. 
Thin* seems sufficient reason for believing. however, drat 
dic?.e natives were in a transition id phase of kinship. 

f ifiildren were madly betrothed when just able to walk, 
the bn her of the girl ulu king the propMl, A fter a betrothal 
the girt*& mother and aunU (which uunU not indicated) might 
not look at. or flpotik to the hoy; om! they nsc^l the ,p tsuu- 
brogue 1 language when they had to spook in each other's 
pre^encJi The father being dead, the brother could give a 
gill a wav with consent o* the uncle f fathers brother, no 
daubt) i whilur if a girl had no male relative, the chief could 
give ht;T away; but it is raid there was danger (jl So) of his 
keeping her to himself—-which, if it be token m cerrewt* would 
show that the rule against manying in the trite might te 
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waived. in the emc of the chier, though it vr&r enfold hr 
him upon the others. Polygamy vm parried 30 far by the 
old chiefs that p many yosm^ men &r£ compelled to remain 
bachelors, the native word lor which m wiit to look out; 
while on old warrior may have five or six of the finest young 
wmueu of tlui trii*; 1 for his wive^ w 

Both men ntid women among the-- people were nuia- 
tueiUed b) cieattici-s* "anangert m lint- and figures, accord ins 
So the tA^te and custom of the tribe IT ; but Mr + Dawson takes 
it that these were ornamental merely. Tii& bodies of rolativ© 
of either sex who Imd lost thait lives by violence wtire eatou + 
" n-y a oiiirk of affectionate respect, in solemn servkc of 
mourning far the deml" The flesh of nueuiics was novef 
nateii, our that of tnenibars of other tribes 

Having girai u tradition preserved by Mr. Dawson, to 
Aow that the Port Fairy natives, assuming the emionoe of 
totem families or cl ana, having female kinship, in which 
marriage, otherwise free, was forbidden un the score of 
kindred, oxpkmed to themselvco the wiwiMkritiou of their 
tribe* ns being the tvault qf thdi exogamy and their system 
of famik kinship it ^mw worth while to point out that it 
is the same ronptititt iou of &wt*t,y wisich as disclosed jn. what 
Ml Fistm has termed the Martin legeml (Kamila \*&i mut. 

p -51 Tliis was first published in a pamphlet 
Mr Jjamiaol tiason on the Lhcyeri tribe (Cooper 1 * Cnteh). and 
b fjnoted therefrom by Mr. Pimm* It sty forth that. Uihet 
the creation, brothers, sifters, and others at the dov.^t kin 
mteiraamad pwiuiacooiwly*; that “the evil effect* of these 
alliances 31 became umiifasL, that a ctumdl of chiefs wus held 
to consider how to get rid of them; and that the result wag 4 
Potion to the U«uwm spirit), who ordmed * that Lbo 

tribe should lie divided into brain:bi®, and diatingnkbotl nni> 
friino another W different muneg, after ohjiinitmite ,ind 
iifimiuLutcu andi ns ilogs f mice, emu. min i^tinms. and 01 foTth 
1I10 members of any such branch oot to Intermarry, but with 
[tcrmiisBUin for one branch Lu mtegiu with .mother, Tima the 
*™ of 0 dag might not mam the daughter af a dag, but 
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either might form on fiTltaiw wiik a mouse, nit, or other 
family." 

This, like the Tort Fairy tradition, is jiu attempt to account 
for the eonatjtiitkwj of a population composed of totem dans 
interfaced wi Ui one tuioUi£r r within each of which marriage, 
otherwise free, waa forbidden* Thr dilleience between the 
two is tbit this w purely Irrational; while the Fort Fairy 
explanation S3 nitLCitml as far os it goes—and it wifi no proof 
of irrationality to Lake totem families, with exogamy ami Female 
kinship, for grants! as n beau to start from Thtf point to bo 
noticed, however, i? that both Lake account of that structure 
of society which has been shown above to Iks Lhi- prevailing 
cme hi Australia, and which t with varrafeiogifi in kmahip and 
change CfltiseqtumL thereupon! is found throughout Australia 
wherever we have traefewortliy evidence The Murdti legend, 
equally with the Port Fairy tradition, b dead against tite 
theories of Mr. Fison. It shows m no * mtennmTjaig classes" 
with 14 miLtriiige law wMch, while prohibiting maitiage in the 
one, gave ineu conjugal rights over the women of the other, 
which rights, when the IE class* came to include totemfl. w p ere 
rafcritrfwi hy the totems. It shows us a community niiulo up 
of totem d&ne, with a marriage law of prohibition rnetvdy, 
marriage being prohibited between all persons gt‘ the ^mu 
totem. It seems worth while here to repeat;—our information 
about the Kaiiiiiiiroi being still, and being likely t-> continue, 
iinparifed-—'CLnt it is simply this marriage law which %^&s 
indicated to Mr. Lance, Lo explain how nn Ippai cgiihl have 
an ippntu for lib wife. '* This fppai is net. a Hiasksiiike, 
but m Opossum \ that explain* it” Ippai Opossum might 
not many tppnfca Opossum, hut there was nothing to prevent 
him fremi marrying ippaiu Bketanke* it will bo found that 
it is, in general, perfectly dear that what Mr. Fison (md his 
currespomkiiU ?}*mk of m * classes " are totem dans or families 
merelyi niul that. wherever this is n+>t dent. the c^natittitiun 
nf the M dira 11 is involved in obscurity. 

It iq interesting to note that Mr. Lewie Morgan fmmd in 
the opening part of Mr Gabon's etory u " basis of probability " 
for h k hypothesis* of the consanguine family, taking that as 
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giving ' an accepted and perpetuated unlive legend “ of what 
happened after the creation ( Kantfam ami Kitrmi. p. 4 |l It 
does not seem, however, to countenance that hypothesis, which 
is an hypothesis of limited and systematised muimuniisui im1»~ 
siatmg in a body of kindred, all the men and women of the 
aune generation being tuaFried to out another “in a group." 
It is interest,mg. bx>, to note that Mr. Fison—who does not 
accept, the hypothesis of the cod sanguine family, upon which 
Mr. Morgan s other theories ore built up, and prefers to Kirin 
with ' intenit:itrying classes;" having the system uf < tumnuiiistg 
which had bi-mi thought out by Mr. Morgan — inclined uisviuds 
tiie Muiamura account of the origin of sotem kindreds as 
affording the. best explanation of the origin 0 f his 1 classes'' 

(Ibid- p, Illy 

Mr. Gjvson goes on to mention that the marriage system 
eliowti in the fey end w«s grill observed among the Difiyeri. and 
that Che Him question asked of a stranger was, " What niurdu ? 
it. of wha l/atnilif are you?" Aud we Iwsrn from smother 
authority (the liev, II- Vogelsang — -iuformutiau procured Ire 
Mr, Hovntt—Jfcnttfciwi am! JCvrmti, p. 52) that the question 
Minna Murdu wm connected with "eating and hospitality" 
tor instance, when ; i etrangcr blackfellow arrives here, tho 
question is Minna Murdu i What are you ? Kangaroo, or 
Ihil, or Mouse, or whatever etn it may be. All thoro of the 
*™ £r name po to the same camp, eat together, live tether, 
even lend -mch other their women. Even alien hlictfellovrs, 
from a diaUnce of 300 at 400 miles, an thus hospitably 
entertained." "Our tribe, the Dfeyari/ Mr. Vogelsang con- 
tmu.!-, have different names for their Miirdns from those of 
tire neighbouring tribes, but they can always understand cad, 
other “—'that is. they do not fail to find out what the Murdu 
is. It thus, appears that, among the Dfeyeri. uieu acknowledged 
* stranger from whatever distance, and though awaking a 
strange language, to be of their kindred u «x. u Z it wna 
ascertained tlmt he was of the same ilurdu or totem family 
With ilium. Unit thereupon they entertained 1dm hospitably ; 
jifl that the i'Jinliiig of women teas a |):irt of hospitality. Of 
course a woman whom a man of the stronger^ totem might have 
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for wife was it woman with whom the stranger was free 10 
col) 11 1 lit 

It nifty he added that the tribes coin in tic.' of Muqumra 
and Kilpnrm (eagle-hawk W crow, each comprising several 
to tarns), which Mr. Eisoa ranks as intermarrying dittees, have 
a rather iu teres tin” totem tradition of their own {Th< Jt»friffin<4 
0 / Yidoi-iti, vol i p. 1-3). "They believe that the beings 
who created nil things Haul severally the form of the Crow and 
the Eagle. TEeie was ■■uiitlimal war between these two 'beings, 
hot peace whs made at length. They agreed that the Murray 
blacks should lie divided into two classy—the Muquarra nr 
Eagle-htnvk, and the Kiiparrn at Crow. The conflict that was 
waged trtflweeu the rival powers is preserved in »ng . . 
the" "loaning of which isi Strike the Crow on the knee; 1 
will sje.ir his father. The war was maintained with great 
vigour for n length of time. The Crew took every possible 
advantage of his nobler foe, the Eagle; blit the latter generally 
had ample revenge for injuries uni insulU Out of tliese 
cm cities and tiuai agreement arose the two classes, and thence 
a law governing marriages amongst these eksseii." It is a 
tradition, obviously conceived in the Eagle interest, of a state 
of war iMitwoen rival powers having been followed by peace 
ai!iJ j-f-Hivlul relations, which ha* got fri-ui the njimtor. as 
moat things have done in the work from which it is taken, a 
tmge of Mr. Stoop's Utoorie*. But wlint i: anggr-»t.< k »« 
that, Crow and Eagle agreed to divide one trii* into two. with 
a view to the hotter regulation of marriage, but that (’row and 
IvigU- or Ku^le-Lawk were tribes (and they aright Imre been 
CouHtitmed in the urdhutry Australian way) which tong waged 
wur against each other, and that at length, them came |i^iw, 
and then their complete interfusion by rutnim of friendly 
marriages. -Mid, whatever such traditions uuy be worth this 
Aj i-otmt of MuqiuiiTaaml Ivilparrn seen)# vastly preferable to 
Mr. Fison’a 
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